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JANUARY,  18  9  5. 


Art.  I.— NATURAL  AND  SUPERNATURAL. 

That  the  natural  is  or  is  not  all-embracing  is  one  of  the 
perennial  contentions.  It  is  also  one  in  which  partisan  spirit 
lias  to  an  unusual  degree  taken  the  place  of  thought  and  logical 
obligation.  It  is  plain  that  this  question  cannot  be  profitably 
discussed  without  some  definite  conception  of  what  we  mean 
by  nature  and  the  natural ;  but  in  place  of  definition  we  have 
all  too  often  only  mutual  belaboring  on  the  part  of  the  respec- 
tive champions.  In  popular  thought  the  notion  of  nature  is 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  clear ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  obscure  and  uncertain.  It  is  this  fictitious 
clearness  and  real  obscurity  which  explain  the  desultory  and 
sterile  character  of  the  debate  concerning  the  range  and  realm 
of  the  natural. 

And  yet  this  antithesis  of  natural  and  supernatural  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  our  thought.  It  contains  the  reason  of 
the  opposition  of  science  and  religion,  so  far  as  that  opposition 
has  an  intellectual  root  Whoever  will  reflect  upon  the  argu- 
ments on  this  subject  will  see  that  they  all  depend  upon  a  cer- 
tain conception  of  the  natural.  Evolution  would  never  con- 
flict with  religion  but  for  a  peculiar  conception  of  the  natural. 
No  one  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  a  conflict  between  science 
and  religion  but  for  a  particular  conception  of  the  natural.  In 
history,  also,  all  alleged  supernatural  occurrences  are  to  be 
looked  upon  either  as  fictions  or  as  misunderstood  natural 
events.  A  natural  interpretation  is  demanded,  and  this  is  held 
to  exclude  the  supernatural.    Thus  the  natural  and  the  super- 

1— FII  Til  8KRIK3,  VOL.  XI. 
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natural  arc  set  up  as  mutually  exclusive,  and  in  the  name  of 
this  opposition  a  deal  of  unprofitable,  and  some  mischievous, 
talking  is  done.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  attempt  to 
clear  up  the  problem,  not  so  much  with  the  aim  of  solving  as 
of  understanding  it.  In  any  case,  we  cannot  hope  to  solve  it 
unless  we  first  understand  it.  Nature  and  natural  have,  of 
course,  a  great  variety  of  meanings  ;  but  in  this  discussion  they 
will  be  limited  by  their  antithesis,  the  supernatural. 

When  wc  are  seeking  to  define  the  natural  a  first  thought  is 
to  limit  it  to  the  world  of  matter,  leaving  spirit  and  the  spir- 
itual as  something  apart.  But  the  natural,  as  the  antithesis  of 
the  supernatural,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  physical 
realm.  The  reign  of  law  is  60on  discovered  in  the  inner  world, 
and  thus,  gradually,  the  spiritual  also  is  drawn  into  the  sphere 
of  the  natural.  Mental  movements,  as  well  as  physical  changes, 
arise  naturally.  Certain  fixed  ways  of  grouping  and  happen- 
ing are  found  in  the  inner  world  as  well  as  in  the  outer.  Life, 
mind,  society,  all  human  activity  and  progress,  are  said  to  be 
subject  to  laws  as  fixed  as  those  of  the  planets.  They  may  be 
more  complex  and  less  easily  discerned,  but  they  are  as  abso- 
lute and  unyielding  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  When  this  an- 
nouncement is  made  with  due  emphasis  and  proper  rhetorical 
embellishment  it  never  fails  to  produce  a  sensation.  If  the 
untrained  bystander  chance  to  be  antireligious  in  his  disposition 
he  hastens  to  conclude  that  certainly  religion,  and  probably  God, 
must  go.  If  he  be  religions  in  his  tendencies  he  begins  to  look 
about  somewhat  anxiously  for  breaks  in  the  "  iron  chain  "  and 
queries  whether  science  be  not  the  true  antichrist.  If  he  be 
one  of  the  clergy  the  performance  varies  according  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical type  ;  but,  in  any  case,  "  science  falsely  so  called  " 
comes  in  for  sundry  disparaging  remarks. 

The  grounds  of  this  flurry  are  not  far  to  seek.  First,  an  or- 
der of  law  is  discovered,  and  this  is  forthwith  transformed  into 
necessity.  This  is  next  connected  with  the  crude  metaphysics 
of  uncritical  thought,  and  nature  is  at  once  erected  into  a  me- 
chanical and  self-sufficing  system,  and  its  laws  are  made  self- 
executing  necessities.  The  movement  is  completed  when  finally 
nature  is  hypostasized  as  a  cause  and,  under  the  form  of  "  Na- 
ture," appears  as  a  very  able  cosmic  manager.  By  this  time 
the  speculator  is  prepared  to  maintain  natural  causation  against 
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supernatural,  and  continuity  and  uniformity  against  miraculous 
break  and  irruption.  If  there  be  any  supernatural,  which  is 
increasingly  doubtful,  it  is  dei6tically  conceived  as  something 
perhaps  necessary  to  set  the  system  agoing,  but,  at  present, 
without  any  assignable  function.  And  if  the  supernatural 
should  manifest  itself  in  the  system  it  could  be  only  by  vio- 
lence and  arbitrary  irruption.  Every  practiced  reader  is  familiar 
with  this  line  of  thought. 

Now,  that  in  all  this  the  speculator  is  under  the  unsuspected 
influence  of  all  the  idols,  both  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  den,  is 
manifest  upon  a  little  reflection.  Two  things  quite  distinct 
are  confused :  first,  the  observed  order,  and,  second,  its  cause. 
That  observation  reveals  only  the  order  of  coexistence  and  se- 
quence, and  does  not  extend  to  causation,  is  a  commonplace  of 
modern  philosophy.  The  order  of  being  and  happening  must 
be  learned  from  experience.  The  nature  of  the  cause  or  causes 
is  a  problem  of  speculation.  The  inductive  problem  might  be 
solved  without  touching  the  speculative ;  and  there  might  be 
complete  agreement  in  the  report  Of  observation,  with  the 
widest  divergency  in  the  speculative  explanation.  But  the 
crude  speculator  never  masters  this  distinction,  and  oscillates 
confusedly  between  nature  as  an  observed  order  and  nature  as 
a  system  of  necessary,  generally  material,  causation.  There 
can  be  no  progress  in  this  discussion  until  these  questions  are 
sharply  and  Anally  distinguished.  Matter,  as  a  general  name 
for  the  bodies  about  us,  is  an  undeniable  fact ;  but  matter  as 
cause  is  a  very  obscure  notion,  and,  indeed,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  there  is  any  such  thing.  Nature,  likewise,  as  the 
observed  order  of  things  and  events,  is  a  perfectly  clear  con- 
ception ;  but  "  Nature  "  as  cause,  as  self-administering  system, 
is  a  piece  of  more  than  doubtful  metaphysics. 

And  now,  possibly,  we  shall  best  work  our  way  into  the  sub- 
ject by  attempting  to  define  a  natural  event.  It  is  a  somewhat 
roundabout  way ;  but  we  shall  thus  best  get  an  insight  into 
the  metaphysics  implicit  in  the  current  view. 

As  a  matter  of  experience  we  find  that  things  and  events  are 
connected  with  other  things  and  events  in  certain  ways.  There 
is  an  order  discernible  in  their  happening  and  their  mutual  re- 
lations. Such  an  order  we  call  a  law.  Among  these  laws  them- 
selves we  find  a  higher  order,  which  unites  them  into  a  system. 
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Thus,  we  are  led  to  think  of  a  system  of  law  which  embraces 
all  events  and  prescribes  to  each  its  nature  and  position  in  the 
whole.  Events  thus  connected  by  law  with  other  events,  so  that 
they  are  not  something  anomalous  and  discontinuous,  but  cases  of 
a  kind  or  exemplifications  of  a  rule,  we  call  natural.  The  system 
which  embraces  all  things  and  events  we  may  call  nature.  In 
so  doing,  however,  we  must  recognize  that  this  conception  of 
nature  transcends  experience.  Nature  is  not  given  as  a  system- 
atic whole  ;  only  the  natural  event  is  given,  that  is,  the  event 
which  is  connected  by  rule  with  other  events.  Let  us  keep, 
then,  to  the  natural  eveut,  and  postpone  the  consideration  of 
"Nature." 

Of  course,  this  view  of  a  natural  event  does  not  imply  a 
rigid  monotony  of  events.  The  continuity  of  natural  law  is 
compatible  with  great  phenomenal  discontinuity.  We  often 
have  apparent  departures  from  the  apparent  order ;  but,  on 
closer  inspection,  it  is  found  that  the  essential  order  of  law  is 
maintained,  even  in  its  seeming  infraction.  Thus,  an  earth- 
quake may  be  a  departure  from  the  accustomed  immobility  of 
the  earth's  crust ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  outcome  of  the 
familiar  laws  of  physics.  Thus,  again,  the  freezing  of  water 
in  a  flame  seems  like  a  contradiction  of  natural  law;  and  yet 
the  laws  of  physics  are  not  violated,  but  rather  illustrated  by 
this  fact.  And  so  we  easily  come  to  believe  that  all  events  are 
bound  up  in  an  order  of  law,  and  that  if  we  knew  all  we 
should  find  even  the  most  anomalous  events  falling  into  line. 
Having  once  mastered  this  distinction  between  essential  con- 
tinuity and  phenomenal  discontinuity,  we  become  somewhat 
tolerant,  even  of  apparently  miraculous  stories ;  only  nothing 
of  the  supernatural  must  be  allowed  in  them.  Cures,  at  shrines 
or  by  means  of  relics  or  holy  water  or  by  formulas  of  blessing 
or  exorcism,  become  quite  credible  if  we  may  view  them  as 
cases  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body.  Even  witches, 
who  have  long  been  under  the  ban,  are  becoming  a  fairly  intel- 
ligible folk  since  the  development  of  hypnotism. 

A  natural  event,  then,  is  one  which  is  comprised  in  an  order 
of  law  and  is  explained  by  it.  It  is  easy  to  agree  with  the  first 
part  of  this  definition.  It  affirms  simply  an  order  of  coexist- 
ence and  sequence  among  things  and  events,  and  says  noth- 
ing about  their  causation  or  dynamic  connection.    On  this  view 
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we  might  even  regard  nature  as  only  the  orderly  form  under 
which  a  divine  purpose  is  being  continuously  realized  by  a  con- 
tinuous divine  activity.  But  the  second  part  of  the  definition 
contains  a  trace  of  metaphysics.  The  natural  event  is  said  to 
be  explained  by  the  order  of  law.  Much  depends,  therefore, 
on  the  meaning  of  explanation. 

Explanation  is  of  several  forms.  An  event  is  said  to  be  ex- 
plained when  it  is  seen  to  be  a  case  of  a  kind,  or  when  it  is 
seen  to  be  an  implication  of  the  laws  which  concur  in  its  orig- 
ination, or  when  it  is  referred  to  its  efficient  cause,  or  when  it 
is  related  to  a  purpose.  In  the  first  case  we  merely  classify  the 
event  and  say  nothing  of  causation.  In  the  second  case  we 
connect  the  event  with  other  events;  but  we  still  leave  the 
problem  of  causation  untouched.  In  the  third  form  our 
thought  is  metaphysical ;  and  in  the  fourth  form  it  isteleolog- 
ical.  In  which  of  these  senses  is  the  natural  event  explained  by 
the  order  of  law  ?  Criticism  wonld  show  that  it  is  only  in  the 
firettwo  senses  that  we  have  a  natural  explanation.  What  lies 
beyond  these  is  metaphysics  and  teleology.  But  our  spontane- 
ous dogmatism,  when  brightened  up  by  a  little  not  very  pro- 
found reflection,  will  insist  that  a  natural  event  is  causally  or 
dynamically  explained  by  its  antecedents.  Nature  is  not  only 
a  phenomenal  order,  but  a  dynamic  system  which,  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  works  itself  out  according  to  the  law  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  neither  losing  anything  to  an  extranatnral  region 
nor  8iiifering  any  irruption  from  without.  And  within  this 
system  the  antecedents  causally  explain  the  consequents.  This 
constitutes  it  natural. 

This  view  seems  almost  self-evident,  as  it  has  our  native  sense- 
dogmatism  and,  apparently,  the  law  of  causation  also  in  its  favor. 
The  former  element  is  shown  in  its  baselessness  bv  criticism,  and 
the  appeal  to  the  law  of  causation  identifies  the  general  principle 
of  causation  with  a  particular  conception  of  it.  But  the  gen- 
eral conviction  that  events  must  have  a  cause  does  not  decide 
the  nature  or  location  of  the  cause.  The  causation  need  not  bo 
in  the  series  of  events  at  all,  but  may  rather  lie  in  something 
which  is  distinct  from  any  or  all  of  them.  A  series  of  thoughts 
has  no  dynamic  relations  among  the  thoughts  composing  it, 
although  they  may  succeed  one  another  according  to  law.  The 
proper  causality,  however,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  thoughts 
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themselves,  but  rather  in  the  one  mind  which  is  not  the  thoughts, 
but  rather  their  common  source  and  bond.  It  is  possible  that 
this  conception  applies  to  the  causation  of  all  phenomena. 
Whatever  Hume  may  have  done  with  causation  in  general,  he 
certainly  succeeded  in  making  physical  causation  a  very  ques- 
tionable conception. 

But  the  conception  of  nature,  as  a  system  of  mechanical  and 
unpurposed  causation,  still  dominates  uncritical  thought.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  follow  the  order  of  natural  causation  by  any 
continuous  logical  movement  We  are  not  able  to  trace  the 
antecedents  into  the  consequents,  or  to  find  the  consequents  in 
the  antecedents,  or  to  see  that  both  antecedent  and  consequent 
are  but  successive  phases  of  one  fact.  The  junctions  and 
transitions  of  nature  are  all  opaque  to  our  intelligence.  We 
see  one  fact  following  another  fact,  but  we  do  not  see  that  it  is 
the  result  of  the  previous  fact.  For  all  we  know  A  is  not  the 
cause  of  B;  but  both  A  aud  B  are  implications  of  a  law  or 
products  of  a  cause  deeper  than  both.  In  passing  from  one 
phenomenon  to  another,  thought  moves  along  no  continuously 
welded  line,  but  rather  over  a  corduroy  road,  with  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  bumping  and  jolting.  But  what  we  do  not  know 
we  may  well  believe ;  and,  hence,  we  may  safely  assume  that 
natural  causation  is  continuous  and  all-embracing.  That  it  is 
actual  is  a  matter  of  course  for  spontaneous  thought. 

Our  logical  inability  to  reach  such  continuity  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  assumed  are  well  illustrated  in  parts  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  philosophy.  In  his  very  natural  desire  to  bring  his 
system  into  line  with  physical  science  he  defines  evolution  as 
an  integration  of  matter  aud  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion, 
etc.  In  this  definition  matter  and  motion  are  the  only  recog- 
nized factors;  and  the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion 
becomes  the  comprehensive  formula  for  the  cosmic  problem. 
But  Mr.  Spencer  also  has  an  unknowable,  inscrutable  force  in 
Ills  svstem  as  its  foundation  :  and  some  way  must  be  found  of 
uniting  it  with  the  physical  formula.  This  is  done  by  declaring 
that  matter  and  motion  are  phases,  or  aspects,  or  manifestations 
of  the  unknowable  force,  and  by  pointing  out  that  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter  and  the  continuity  of  motion  at  last 
reduce  to  affirmations  of  the  persistence  of  force.  This  doc- 
trine is  the  deepest  of  all  and  includes  all.    We  may,  then, 
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proceed  to  redistribute  matter  and  motion,  in  the  sure  convic- 
tion that  the  continuity  of  this  order  will  never  fail  us.  But, 
in  his  view,  it  is  precisely  this  continuity  which  is  doubtful,  or 
which,  at  best,  is  a  matter  of  pure  assumption. 

The  unknowable,  we  said,  is  a  silent  partner  in  the  concern  ; 
silent,  because  only  matter  and  motion  appear  in  conducting  the 
business ;  and  yet  a  partner,  if  not  the  entire  firm,  because  on 
investigation  these  active  partners  turn  out  to  be  only  masks  of 
the  unknowable  itself.  And  then  a  question  arises  concerning 
the  constancy  of  these  manifestations.  The  argument  from  the 
persistence  of  force,  such  as  it  is,  only  shows  that  the  force 
manifested  must  not  perish,  but  not  that  it  must  always  retain 
its  present  form.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  unknow- 
able must  always  manifest  itself  in  just  so  much  matter  and 
motion,  neither  more  nor  less,  or  that  it  must  manifest  itself  in 
matter  and  motion  at  all.  It  is,  then,  possible,  so  far  as  the 
argument  goes,  that  the  material  manifestation  should  be  a 
variable  one,  and  should  even  cease  altogether.  In  that  case 
our  speculator,  who  abhors  the  notion  of  breaks  and  faults  in 
nature,  would  be  as  badly  off  as  the  most  exaggerated  super- 
naturalism  could  possibly  make  him.  Without  very  much 
more  information  concerning  the  unknowable  than  we  actually 
possess  no  one  can  afford  to  be  responsible  for  its  doings.  For 
all  we  can  say  the  natural  order  may  at  any  time  be  modified 
by  some  new  reaction  of  this  nonphenomenal  power ;  to  what 
extent  is  beyond  ail  calculation.  But  our  logical  defenseless- 
ness  may  easily  be  covered  up  by  a  few  flourishes  about  con- 
tinuity, or  words  to  that  effect. 

We  have  another  illustration  of  the  same  desire  for  natural 
continuity  and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is  reached  by  faith  in 
the  discussion  concerning  the  origin  of  life.  It  is  pretty  gener- 
ally agreed  that  spontaneous  generation  does  not  occur  nowadays ; 
but  this  by  no  means  prohibits  us  from  believing  in  a  natural  ex- 
planation. The  extraordinary  physical  conditions  of  the  earth 
in  early  times  may  well  lead  us  to  expect  extraordinary  results  ; 
and  among  them  might  be  "  the  momentary  revelation  of  an 
otherwise  latent  law."  The  more  we  think  of  it  the  clearer  it 
becomes ;  and,  especially,  the  more  we  reflect  upon  that  abomina- 
tion of  desolation,  a  miracle,  the  stronger  grows  our  conviction 
that  it  must  have  been  so.    Such  an  event  would  be,  indeed,  a 
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phenomenal  miracle;  for  "the  momentary  revelation  of  an 
otherwise  latent  law  "  is  indistinguishable  from  the  occurrence 
of  a  single  extraordinary  event,  and  a  veritable  miracle  could 
hardly  appear  as  other  than  a  unique  and  lonely  event.  Still, 
such  an  occurrence  would  not  be  a  real  miracle,  as  it  would 
have  its  ground  in  nature,  and  not  in  any  extranatural  source. 
How  a  momentary  revelation,  which  is  never  repeated,  can  be 
called  a  law  is  also  a  point  of  some  difficulty.  Of  course,  we 
refer  to  the  extraordinary  conditions ;  but,  as  life  itself  is  not 
compatible  with  conditions  which  vary  widely  from  those 
existing,  we  have  to  be  a  little  cautious  in  emphasizing  the 
peculiarity  of  the  conditions.  In  fact,  all  that  we  get  from  our 
natural  explanation  is  not  any  positive  insight,  but  simply  a 
denial  of  any  extranatural  agency.  With  this  we  are  enabled 
to  believe  in  a  continuity  which  we  cannot  trace  or  to  affirm  a 
continuity  which  we  cannot  demonstrate. 

"We  reach  a  similar  result  in  our  fear  of  admitting  the  super- 
natural in  the  spiritual  life.  Our  knowledge  of  mental  laws 
is  very  vague  and  superficial  at  best ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  our  assuming  that,  if  we  knew  all  the  antecedents,  the 
physical  and  social  environment  also,  and  the  personal  equation 
as  well,  we  could  trace  the  rise  of  every  thought  and  emotion  as 
a  perfectly  natural  event.  Genius,  special  gifts,  peculiar  insight 
may,  indeed,  be  allowed,  as  it  would  be  a  6orry  performance 
to  reduce  men  to  a  dead  level ;  but  all  of  these  things  must  be 
referred  to  a  natural  origin.  Only  on  this  condition  can  we 
dwell  in  mental  peace.  A  natural  origin  means  an  origin 
within  nature ;  and  nature  is  vaguely  conceived  of  as  a  necessary 
system,  which  contains  its  causation  in  itself  and  blindly  unfolds 
its  implications.  That  any  such  nature  exists  is  known,  of 
course,  by  hypothesis. 

But,  now,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  existence  of  such  a  nature 
is  a  postulate  of  science  and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  denied. 
This  is  a  claim  so  often  made  that  it  has  acquired  weight  by 
sheer  repetition.  The  desire  for  totality,  also,  is  so  strong  that 
the  uncritical  mind  is  sure  to  find  such  a  claim  plausible. 
But  science  is  only  one  of  human  interests,  and,  like  all  the 
others,  it  must  consent  to  see  its  claims  discounted  by  reality. 
For  science  as  a  study  of  the  practical  uniformities  of  experi- 
ence, with  "  a  reasonable  degree  of  extension  to  adjacent  cases," 
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nothing  is  needed  but  the  practical  continuity  of  phenomenal 
law.  For  science  as  absolute  knowledge,  or  as  absolute  system 
comprehending  all  things  in  a  spatial  and  temporal  order  and 
rigidly  deducing  every  consequent  from  its  antecedents,  thus 
binding  all  things  together  by  an  iron  chain  of  necessity,  etc., 
the  assumption  in  question  may  well  be  a  "postulate;"  but 
whether  we  are  to  grant  the  postulate  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion. There  is  something  humorous  in  supposing  a  thing  real 
because  it  is  postulated.  And  this  absolute  science  itself  is 
really  only  an  idol  of  the  den,  a  figment  of  the  system-building 
fancy.  It  is  due,  partly,  to  the  unchastened  desire  for  totality 
and  finished  system,  and,  partly,  to  mistaking  one  aspect  of  life 
and  experience  for  the  whole.  Possibly,  even  physical  reality 
has  some  more  practical  and  important  function  than  simply  to 
fulfill  the  calculations  of  the  theorist.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  not  a  bad  servant  and  minister  of  intelligence,  and  it  makes  a 
very  fair  stage  for  the  development  of  life  and  history.  Such 
a  conception  of  its  functions  is  quite  as  consonant  with  the  in- 
dications of  experience  as  the  "  postulate  "  of  absolute  science. 

The  practical  importance  of  these  theoretical  threats  provided 
the  postulate  is  not  granted  may  be  estimated  by  considering 
the  relation  of  human  will  and  purpose  to  physical  nature. 
Here  is  a  field  where  physical  events  are  constantly  happening, 
without  being  deducible  from  their  physical  antecedents.  Here, 
our  will  counts  for  a  cause  of  changes,  so  that  the  physical 
system  is  constantly  taking  on  forms  which,  left  to  itself,  it 
would  not  have  assumed.  Very  considerable  features  of  that 
system  are  to  be  traced,  not  to  the  nebula,  but  to  human  will 
and  purpose,  which  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  system. 
Once  in  a  while,  a  speculator  gets  so  confused  with  "  science  " 
and  its  "  postulates "  and  with  his  dream  of  a  system  that  he 
denies  all  this  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  his  own  thought  counts 
for  nothing  in  his  physical  movements,  not  even  in  his  denial. 
The  plexuses,  the  'ganglia,  the  nascent  motor  excitations,  and, 
in  particular,  the  conservation  of  energy,  judiciously  misunder- 
stood, have  all  wrought  together  and  done  whatever  we  have 
attributed  to  him,  yet  without  any  intervention  of  his  thought 
whatever,  and,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  its  existence. 
Such  cases,  of  course,  are  pathologic;  they  only  serve  to  show 
what  mental  blindness  and  confusion  may  be  wrought  by  a 
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romantic  devotion  to  theoretical  abstractions.  But  if  we  are  to 
escape  the  pathology  we  must  recognize  that  our  will  counts 
for  something  in  the  course  of  physical  events— a  conclusion, 
indeed,  very  obnoxious  to  dealers  in  absolute  "  postulates,"  but 
not  60  farfetched  to  a  student  of  practical  life,  at  least  to  one 
who  has  not  been,  as  Berkeley  would  say,  "debauched  by 
speculation." 

There  is  no  occasion,  then,  to  be  disturbed  over  the  ultima- 
tum— either  absolute  continuity  or  no  science.  Such  intimi- 
dations are  formidable  only  in  the  closet,  and  have  influence 
mainly  in  the  den.  A  set  of  sprites  cognizant  of  physical 
phenomena,  but  not  of  human  personality,  might  set  them- 
selves to  study  the  physics  of  bodily  movement.  They  might 
discover  a  great  many  uniformities  in  which  all  might  agree  ; 
but  if  they  should  proceed  to  lay  it  down  as  an  absolute  postu- 
late that  every  physical  movement  must  be  rigorously  deduced 
from  an  antecedent  movement,  and  especially  that  no  extraphys- 
ical  influence  of  a  volitional  nature  was  to  be  allowed,  under 
penalty  of  exploding  science,  we  should  think  that  they  had  got 
hold  of  the  writings  of  some  of  our  romantic  continuity  theo- 
rists and  dealers  in  absolute  science. 

But,  whatever  freedom  we  allow  our  hypothetical  sprites,  it 
is  high  time  we  saw  through  these  fictions  of  abstract  theory. 
If  we  allow  that  human  wills  or  other  wills  are  playing  into  nature 
there  is  still  a  great  realm  of  discoverable  phenomenal  uniformity 
which  is  the  fruitful  field  of  practical  science.  This  remains, 
whatever  our  theory  of  cosmic  causation.  Even  if  we  suppose 
that  it  is  freedom  which  acts  through  the  law,  the  law  remains 
and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  practically  as  valuable  as  ever.  Free- 
dom in  nature  cancels  no  law  of  physics.  Freedom  in  willing 
cancels  no  law  of  mind.  The  claim  that  the  realm  of  law  would 
go  if  we  admitted  that  our  volition  has  anything  to  do  with  our 
voluntary  movements  is  not  speech,  but  mere  ejaculation.  It  is 
the  outcome  of  a  scientific  prudery  which  understands  neither 
itself  nor  its  problem. 

It  is  a  long  while  since  we  set  out  to  find  what  we  mean  by 
a  natural  event.  After  a  deal  of  casting  about  it  would  seem 
that  all  we  can  agree  upon  is  this  :  a  natural  event  is  one  which 
occurs  in  an  order  of  law.  In  this  sense  even  the  influence  of 
the  human  will  in  the  physical  world  is  natural.    It  is  not,  in- 
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deed,  something  which  the  physical  system  produces  of  itself; 
but  iu  the  total  order  of  life  it  is  a  familiar  fact  It  is,  also, 
highly  obscure  and  mysterious  in  its  causation ;  but,  as  a  fact 
of  constant  occurrence  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  natural. 
The  sequence  of  other  events  may  be  equally  mysterious  as  to 
its  causality,  and  we  may  be  equally  unable  to  connect  anteced- 
ent and  consequent  by  any  logical  or  dynamic  bond ;  but  when 
we  are  able  to  trace  an  order  of  law  in  the  happening  we  call  it 
natural.  When  we  pass  beyond  this  conception  of  the  natural 
and  erect  nature  into  a  blind  and  necessary  system  we  plunge 
into  metaphysics,  and  naturalism  becomes  little  more  than  the 
crude  dogmatism  of  the  senses. 

This  conception  of  the  natural,  it  will  be  noticed,  says  noth- 
ing about  causation.  It  simply  claims  that  events  are  con- 
nected in  an  order,  and  that  when  we  analyze  an  event  we 
find  it  connected  with  other  events  according  to  fixed  rules. 
When  the  rules  prove  to  be  well-known  ones  we  have  a  familiar 
event,  or  one  of  a  familiar  class.  When  the  event  cannot  be 
classed  under  known  laws  we  still  believe  that  there  arc  laws  un- 
der which  it  might  be  classed  if  we  knew  them.  Pushing  this 
thought  to  the  limit,  we  come  again  upon  the  thought  that  all 
events  are  natural,  or  that  all  are  bound  up  in  a  system  of  law 
which  prescribes  to  each  its  place  and  the  mode  of  its  occur- 
rence. Thus,  once  more  the  natural  becomes  all-embracing, 
and  leaves  no  place  for  the  supernatural. 

In  this  suggestion  our  thought  passes  from  the  natural  event 
to  "  Nature  "  as  a  system  and  ground  of  events.  In  this  it  is 
led  on,  partly,  by  metaphysical  considerations  and,  partly,  by 
the  desire  for  totality  or  systematic  completeness.  Neither  of 
these  grounds,  however,  is  clearly  conceived  in  spontaneous 
thought.  Metaphysical  continuity  there  must  be  somewhere ; 
but  whether  it  is  to  be  in  the  system  itself,  conceived  as  some- 
thing substantial,  or  rather  in  the  ontological  cause  and  ground 
of  the  system,  does  not  at  once  appear.  In  assuming  the  sub- 
stantiality and  causal  continuity  of  nature  the  mind  confounds 
the  general  demand  for  metaphysical  continuity  with  a  partic- 
ular and  doubtful  conception  thereof .  It  might  turn  out  that 
the  continuity  of  the  system  is  not  one  of  stuff  or  substance, 
but  one  of  law  and  plan,  so  that  all  things  and  events,  new 
and  old  alike,  are  subject  to  the  one  order  of  law,  just  as  the 
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continuity  of  a  web  does  not  consist  in  having  only  the  same 
threads,  but  in  weaving  all  threads  according  to  the  common 
pattern.  All  events  may  well  be  comprised  in  an  order  of  law; 
but  it  is  not  decided  whether  this  order  is  a  self-sufficient, 
opaque  necessity,  or  whether  it  is  simply  an  abstraction  from 
the  observed  facts  of  coexistence  and  sequence.  In  the  sub- 
jection of  physical  forces  to  our  service  certain  fixed  orders  are 
followed,  but,  nevertheless,  our  purposes  are  wrought  out. 
Again,  things  and  events  may  form  parts  of  a  connected  and 
systematic  whole ;  but  it  is  altogether  possible  that  that  whole 
is  a  plan,  and  not  an  opaque  necessity.  Doubtless  if  we  knew 
all  everything  would  be  explained ;  but  before  we  can  make  any 
use  of  this  conviction  we  must  inquire  what  the  "all"  is  we 
should  need  to  know  and  in  what  6ense  explanation  is  taken. 
If  we  make  the  "all"  large  enough  even  miracles  themselves 
would  be  explained — that  is,  we  might  find  for  them  a  sufficient 
cause  and  a  sufficient  reason. 

But  this  paper  is  growing  long,  and  we  are  not  getting  on. 
About  the  only  thing  clear  thus  far  is  that  the  question  is  a  per- 
fect thicket  of  metaphysics.  In  lack  of  both  time  and  space  to 
argue  out  the  matter  we  content  ourselves  with  indicating  the 
direction  in  which  wo  conceive  the  truth  to  lie. 

First,  we  must  distinguish  the  scientific  from  the  metaphys- 
ical question.  The  fruitful  field  of  science  lies  in  the  study 
of  the  uniformities  of  coexistence  and  sequence  revealed  in 
experience  and  in  seeking  to  connect  things  and  events  in  ac- 
cordance therewith.  There  .ire  regular  ways  of  being  and 
happening  in  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  worlds;  and  a 
knowledge  of  these  ways  is  of  the  utmost  practical  value.  In 
this  sense  law  may  well  be  universal.  But  these  uniformities 
do  not  touch  the  question  of  freedom  and  purpose  at  all.  The 
laws  of  physics  are  fixed ;  and  this  very  fact  fits  them  to  bo 
our  servant.  The  laws  of  mind  are  equally  fixed  ;  but  freedom 
works  through  them. 

Next,  the  metaphysical  question.  This  is  something  quite 
distinct.  Popular  metaphysics  is  built  up  almost  entirely  around 
the  notion  of  matter,  conceived  as  a  lump.  This  is  the  central 
conception,  and  this  is  the  antithesis  of  intelligence.  The  con- 
ception of  nature  is  built  on  the  same  model  and  largely  with 
the  same  material.    Thus,  nature  is  looked  upon  as  the  antithe- 
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sis  of  mind,  and  to  call  a  thing  natural  is  to  deny  all  relation 
to  intelligence.  When,  then,  the  universality  of  law  is  affirmed 
it  is  at  once  identified  with  the  universality  of  blind  mechan- 
ical causation,  and  then  we  wail  or  triumph  according  to  our 
disposition.  But  when  the  critic  comes  and  searches  out  this 
mode  of  thinking  its  superficiality  is  quickly  seen.  It  is  really 
the  apotheosis  of  sense-thinking. 

But  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  cause  behind  the  law  is 
essentially  personal  and  purposive,  and  that  the  system  of  law 
represents  only  the  general  form  of  this  free  causality,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  holding  that  events  in  general  are,  at 
once,  natural  in  the  mode  of  their  occurrence  and  supernatural 
in  their  causation.  The  natural  would  be  the  mode  of  mani- 
festation of  the  supernatural,  and  the  supernatural  would  be 
the  real  ground  and  administrator  of  the  natural.  In  that  case 
we  should  not  have  the  antithesis  of  two  mutually  exclusive 
realms,  but  rather  that  of  ground  and  manifestation,  or  of  agent 
and  mode  of  working.  The  supernatural  would  not  be  some- 
thing of  a  scenic  and  arbitrary  character  apart  from  nature, 
but  rather  a  supreme  will  and  reason  in  nature,  realizing  its 
purposes  through  nature.  And  to  this  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural  metaphysics  is  surely 
bringing  us.  That  conception  of  nature  as  a  blind  causality 
which  does  a  great  many  unintended  things  on  its  own  account 
is  a  metaphysical  superstition.  This  superstition  is  the  source 
of  the  difficulty  so  many  feel  over  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
and,  also,  of  the  traditional  polemic  concerning  prayer  and 
special  interpositions  in  general.  The  naturalistic  interpreta- 
tions of  religious  history  have  the  same  root.  In  all  of  these 
cases  the  assumption  is  commonly  made  that  whatever  can  be 
referred  to  natural  agency  is  thereby  rescued  from  any  super- 
natural or  purposive  interpretation.  Here  the  question  of  nat- 
uralism or  supernatnralism  tacitly  becomes  a  question  of  atheism 
or  theism. 

But  if  the  supernatural  be  the  living  reality  of  the  natural 
these  difficulties  disappear.  All  the  believer  cares  to  maintain 
is  that  events  are  intended,  however  realized ;  and  what  the 
unbeliever  should  show,  in  order  to  give  his  claim  any  signifi- 
cance, is  that  the  event  roots  in  no  purpose  anywhere.  If  it 
represents  a  divine  purpose  it  is  as  truly  purposeful  when  real- 
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ized  through  natnral  processes  as  it  would  be  if  produced  by 
fiat,  and  it  would  be  as  "  special  "  or  44  particular  "  if  thus  pro- 
duced as  it  would  be  if  created  on  the  spot  In  any  other  sense 
than  that  of  being  intended  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  any- 
thing special  or  particular  in  the  flow  of  events;  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  theist  can  reserve  anything  from 
being  special  and  particular.  "We  may,  indeed,  not  be  able  to 
trace  the  divine  meaning  in  an  event,  but  if  there  be  meaning 
in  anything  there  is  meaning  in  all  things. 

Curious  oversights  are  apt  to  master  us  here.  To  begin 
with,  the  fallacy  of  the  universal  misleads  us  into  thinking 
that  the  creative  act  produced  only  a  system  of  things  in  gen- 
eral, which  system  then  wrought  out  a  6et  of  particular  effects  on 
its  own  account  for  which  no  one  is  responsible.  General  laws 
and  classes  were  the  first  and  only  created  product ;  thereafter 
things  got  on  by  themselves.  But  these  laws  and  classes,  as 
such,  contain  no  hint  of  concrete  and  particular  things  and 
events,  and  hence  the  latter  are  thought  to  bo  no  part  of  the 
original  plan.  Through  this  deceit  of  the  universal  they  fall 
out  of  our  thought  and  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
creative  thought.  Thus,  finally,  they  sink  down  into  unin- 
tended by-products  of  the  natural  mechanism  and  admit  of 
being  thought  meanly  of. 

The  naive  superficiality  of  all  this  is  evident.  General  laws 
and  classes  can  exist  apart  from  intelligence  only  in  concrete 
and  particular  application.  There  is  and  can  be  no  system  of 
things  in  general.  If,  then,  wo  suppose  that  God  created  a 
system  of  nature  which  was  intended  to  unfold  according  to 
inherent  laws  we  must  say  that  the  creative  act  implied  and 
carried  with  it  all  that  should  ever  arrive  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  system.  There  is  no  way  by  which  things  or  events  could 
slip  in  which  were  not  provided  for.  Each  minutest  event  was 
potential  in  the  primal  arrangement,  or  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened. Mechanism  can  only  unfold  its  own  implications;  it 
can  make  no  new  departures  60  as  to  reach  anything  essentially 
new.  And  if  we  suppose  the  Creator  to  have  known  what  he 
was  doing  we  must  either  suppose  him  to  have  intended  the 
consequences  or  to  have  been  unable  to  prevent  them.  But 
this  question  of  intended  or  unintended,  which  is  the  only  im- 
portant one  in  this  matter,  is  obscured  by  supposing  the  issue 
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to  concern  only  the  method  of  realization ;  as  if  the  natural 
were  necessarily  unrelated  to  intelligence,  and  as  if  the  super- 
natural must  be  unnatural  in  its  methods. 

The  6ame  crude  conception  underlies  much  of  our  philosophy 
of  history  and  not  a  little  of  our  biblical  discussion ;  but  into 
this  field  we  forbear  to  enter.  Concerning  the  miracles  of  the 
Bible  we  remark  only  that,  while  not  intending  in  any  way  to 
deny  them,  we  may  yet  be  helped  in  accepting  them  by  our 
general  conception  of  a  natural  supernatural  and  a  supernatural 
natural. 

The  net  result  of  this  discussion  is  not  very  great.  We  have 
gained  some  insight  into  the  abysses  of  metaphysics  which 
underlie  the  question  and,  especially,  into  the  crude  metaphys- 
ics which  underlies  the  popular  conception.  The  rest  of  the 
conclusion  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

The  physical  world  and  the  mental  world  are  the  two  realms 
of  experience.  In  both  worlds  things  exist  and  events  happen 
in  certain  ways.  These  are  the  discoverable  uniformities  of 
experience  which  arc  the  great  field  of  practical  science. 
Events  occurring  in  accordance  with  this  order  we  call  natural. 
Neither  of  these  worlds  goes  along  strictly  by  itself,  but  each 
is  modified  by  the  other.  The  fancy  that  physical  science  is 
overthrown  if  we  allow  the  continuity  of  physical  movement  to 
be  affected  by  anything  beyond  the  physical  scries  is  a  piece  of 
intelligible,  but  not  intelligent,  scientific  prudery.  Along  with 
this  must  be  placed  the  fancy  that  mental  science  is  overthrown 
if  we  allow  any  freedom  of  will.  The  continuity  which  a  sane 
science  demands  is  simply  a  community  of  law  for  all  events, 
old  and  new  alike.  The  dream  of  a  metaphysical  continuity  in 
the  finite  system,  whereby  each  antecedent  stage  dynamically 
causes  its  consequent  stage,  is  only  a  dream.  Neither  member 
of  the  finite  system  can  be  understood  in  itself,  and  either,  taken 
alone,  is  but  a  one-sided  abstraction  from  the  reality.  Neither 
can  these  members  be  understood  when  taken  together,  apart 
from  reference  to  a  fundamental  reality  which  is  the  source  and 
ground  of  both.  Here  is  where  both  the  physical  world  and 
the  finite  spirit  have  their  root;  and  any  absolute  science  of 
either  must  involve  an  absolute  knowledge  of  this  basal  being. 
The  impossibility  of  interpreting  this  being  materially  or 
mechanically  and  the  necessity  of  interpreting  it  after  the 
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analogy  of  free  and  spiritual  existence  are  shown  by  the  results 
of  all  philosophy  which  has  risen  above  the  sense-plane.  From 
this  standpoint  nature  is  no  self-sufficient,  brute  existence  in 
space  and  time ;  but  all  finite  existence  is  but  a  product  or 
manifestation  of  which  God  is  the  ever-pre6ent  administrator 
and  ground,  and  natural  laws  are  at  bottom  only  his  ways  of 
working  in  the  production  and  connection  of  things  and  events. 
And  these,  in  turn,  are  due,  not  to  any  mechanical  causation 
behind  them,  but  to  the  ceaseless  causal  activity  of  the  basal 
reality  which  forever  produces  them  according  to  his  plan  and 
purpose.  If,  then,  we  would  find  the  true  cause  of  things  we 
must  look  for  it,  not  at  the  unattainable  beginning  of  a  temporal 
series,  but  in  the  Living  Will,  which  not  only  worketh  hitherto, 
but  worketh  still  and  worketh  for  evermore. 
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Art.  II. — JOHN  RUSKIN  :  A  STUDY  IN  LOVE  AND 

RELIGION. 

Mr.  Colungwood's  Life  and  Work  of  John  Buskin  has 
thrown  6ome  welcome  light  on  the  religious  views  of  our  great 
art  critic  and  on  those  "affairs  of  the  heart"  which  in  his  case 
have,  as  with  one  consent,  contrived  to  run  anything  but 
smoothly.  These  personal  touches  form  the  charm  of  the  new 
biography.  Ruskin's  name  has  so  long  been  a  household  word 
among  us  that  any  glimpse  into  his  private  life  which  is 
allowed  us  seems  to  establish  a  closer  intimacy  with  an  old 
friend  and  lend  new  meaning  and  pathos  to  his  prosperous,  yet 
sadly  clouded,  course.  Ruskin  himself  took  the  world  into  his 
confidence  years  ago  in  Pr<£teri(a>  that  history  which,  as  Mrs. 
Ritchie  says,  is  not  written  with  ink,  "  but  painted  down  with 
light  and  color."  His  friend  Mr.  Collingwood  has  drawn 
largely  on  those  reminiscences,  but  has  been  able  to  supplement 
them  with  facts  gathered  from  private  sources  and  carefully 
gleaned  during  twenty  years  of  intimate  association  with  the 
master.  Much  light  is  thus  thrown  on  Ruskin's  history,  from 
his  first  days  in  London  right  on  to  the  present  hour,  when 
"  the  plow  stands  in  the  furrow  and  the  laborer  passes  peace- 
fully from  his  toil,  homewards."  No  one  has  less  to  fear  from 
r>uch  unveiling.  Ruskin's  great  gifts  have  been  nobly  devoted 
to  noble  ends.  Those  who  differ  most  from  him  in  his  teach- 
ing on  art,  on  political  economy,  or  on  education  do  not  fail  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  high-souled  sincerity  that  has  shaped  his 
conduct  His  unselfish  generosity  and  his  manly  scorn  of 
everything  base  or  unworthy  have  won  for  John  Ruskin  the 
loving  respect  of  all  good  men. 

The  early  chapters  of  Prceterita  have  made  the  story  of  his 
boyhood  a  kind  of  English  classic.  His  grandfather,  a  young 
wine  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  ran  away  with  Catherine  Twed- 
•  lale  from  her  father's  manse  at  Glenluce,  in  Wigtownshire, 
when  she  was  a  bright  and  animated  brunette  not  yet  sixteen. 
The  yonng  couple  settled  in  the  old  town,  at  the  head  of  George 
Wynd.  A  little  daughter  was  born  to  them  a  year  afterward. 
A  few  weeks  later  a  friend,  who  came  into  the  room  unan- 
nounced, found  the  young  mother,  not  yet  seventeen,  "  dancing 
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a  threesome  reel,  with  two  chairs  as  partners,  she  having  found 
at  the  moment  no  other  way  of  adequately  expressing  the 
pleasure  she  took  in  this  mortal  life  and  its  gifts  and  promises." 
The  Ruskins  belonged  to  the  upper  middle  class  and  had  a 
pleasant  circle  of  friends  in  Edinburgh.  Their  6on.  John 
James,  went  to  the  high  school,  then  prospering  exceedingly 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Adam.  When  school  days  were  over 
he  set  out  to  London  to  push  his  fortunes  in  the  office  of 
Gordon,  Murphy  &  Co.,  wine  merchants.  There  Mr.  Peter 
Domecq,  owner  of  famous  vineyards  at  Macharnudo,  in  Spain, 
who  had  come  to  England  to  learn  his  business,  was  his  fellow- 
clerk.  He  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of  young  Ruskin's  ability 
that  when  the  house  of  Gordon  broke  up  he  offered  him  the 
management  of  his  London  agency.  The  new  firm,  Rusk  in, 
Telford  &  Domecq,  opened  a  modest  office  in  Billiter  Street 
in  1809. 

Young  Ruskin  returned  to  Edinburgh  for  a  visit.  His 
cousin  Margaret  had  come  to  keep  house  for  his  father  a  few 
years  before.  Her  mother  kept  the  Old  King's  Head  at  Croy- 
don. Margaret  had  been  the  pattern  girl  and  best  needle- 
woman in  Mrs.  Rice's  school  there.  "  Tall  and  handsome, 
pious  and  practical,  she  was  just  the  girl  to  become  the  confi- 
dante and  adviser  of  her  dark-eyed,  active,  and  romantic  young 
cousin — his  guardian  angel."  The  cousins  now  became  en- 
gaged. She  was  four  years  older  than  himself;  but  the  young 
people  felt  that  their  marriage  must  wait  till  circumstances 
would  permit  them  to  set  up  housekeeping.  The  elder  Ruskin 
had  gradually  ruined  himself.  When  he  became  insolvent  his 
son  worked  hard  to  satisfy  the  creditors.  Nine  years  of  assid- 
uous toil,  without  a  holiday,  6aw  all  debts  wiped  off  and  the 
young  firm  in  Billiter  Street  so  well  established  that  its  ener- 
getic chief  felt  at  last  free  to  marry.  He  hastened  north  to 
claim  his  cousin's  hand.  Margaret  was  inclined  to  wait,  but 
one  evening  was  persuaded  into  a  prompt  marriage.  Next 
morning  her  husband  bore  her  off  in  triumph  to  London. 

They  set  up  housekeeping  at  54  Hunter  Street,  Brunswick 
Square,  where  John  Ruskin  was  born  February  8,  1819.  His 
mother  told  him  that,  like  Hannah,  she  had  devoted  him  to 
God  before  he  was  born.  Mrs.  Ruskin  lavished,  all  her  care 
upon  her  only  child.   Mr.  Collingwood  thinks  that  "  the  reli- 
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gious  instinct  so  conspicuous  in  him  is  a  heritage  from  Scotland ; 
60  is  his  conscience  and  code  of  morality,  part  emotional,  part 
logical,  and  often  unlike  an  Englishman's  in  the  points  that 
satisfy  or  shock  it."  The  home  training  had  some  taint  of  Spar- 
tan hardness;  but  its  systematic  Bible  study  bore  memorable 
fruit  in  later  years.  Every  morning  after  breakfast  mother  and 
son  went  through  two  or  three  chapters,  reading  aloud  alternate 
verses.  Every  syllable,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  was  taken 
in  turn,  hard  names  and  all.  They  got  through  the  Bible  in  about 
twelve  months,  and  read  it  over  together  thus  at  least  six  times. 
After  the  daily  chapters  were  finished  John  had  to  learn  some 
verses  before  twelve  o'clock.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere 
with  this  task.  "  To  that  discipline,"  Ruskin  says,  "  patient, 
accurate,  and  resolute,  I  owe  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  book, 
which  I  find  occasionally  serviceable,  but  much  of  my  general 
power  of  taking  pains  and  the  best  part  of  my  taste  in  litera- 
ture." Peace,  obedience,  faith — these  were  the  graces  on 
which  chief  stress  was  laid  in  the  Ruskin  nursery.  The  Bible 
readings  were  interrupted  by  the  first  continental  journey  when 
John  Ruskin  was  fourteen.  He  now  read  a  chapter  by  him- 
self morning  and  evening,  "  of  course,  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer  after  it  and  asking  for  everything  that  was  nice  for  my- 
self and  my  family." 

A  compact  sermon  delivered  at  the  age  of  three  shows  that 
Ruskin  was  never  exactly  an  evangelical.  The  little  fellow 
climbed  into  the  chair  in  which  he  still  sits  in  the  evenings  at 
Brantwood  and  said :  "  People,  be  dood.  If  yon  are  dood,  God 
will  love  you.  If  you  are  not  dood,  Dod  will  not  love  you. 
People,  be  dood."    There  were  serious  defects  in  his  training : 

I  had  nothing  to  love.  My  parents  were,  in  a  sort,  visible  jwwers  of 
nature  to  me,  no  more  loved  than  the  sun  and  the  moon.  .  .  .  Still  less 
did  I  love  God;  not  that  I  had  any  quarrel  with  him  or  fear  of  him,  but 
simply  found  what  people  told  me  was  his  service  disagreeable  and  what 
people  told  me  was  his  book  not  entertaining.  I  had  no  companions  to 
quarrel  with,  neither;  nobody  to  assist  and  nobody  to  thank. 

He  accepted  his  home  teaching  without  question.  It  seemed 
that  all  required  of  him  was  to  say  his  prayers,  go  to  church, 
learn  his  lessons,  obey  his  parents,  and  enjoy  his  dinner.  Ho 
describes  himself  as  "by  protection  innocent,  instead  of  by 
practice  virtuous."    The  literary  instinct  awoke  early.  At 
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six  the  child  author  began  to  imitate  the  books  he  had  read 
and  to  make  his  first  attempts  at  poetry.  Ue  soon  became 
deeply  interested  in  mineralogy,  one  of  the  studies  which  has 
exercised  over  him  a  lifelong  fascination.  Before  he  went  to 
Oxford  he  had  become  Turner's  champion,  roused  thereto  by 
an  attack  made  on  the  painter  in  Blackwood's,  But,  preco- 
cious as  he  was  in  these  respects,  he  took  his  religion  at  sec- 
ond hand.  Like  his  parents,  he  was  a  strict  Protestant,  though 
not  exclusively  attached  to  any  party.  "  He  had  seen  the  good 
side  of  more  than  one  school  of  Protestant  Christianity,  and 
their  weak  points  as  well.  So  that  an  ecclesiastical  contest  had 
no  interest  for  him ;  he  could  take  neither  side." 

Kuskin  was  intended  for  the  Church ;  but  when  he  went  up 
to  Oxford  the  tides  of  religious  controversy  which  were  begin- 
ning to  flow  there  at  the  end  of  the  thirties  made  no  impression 
on  his  mind.  "  It  seems  strange,"  says  Mr.  Collingwood,  "  that 
a  man  who  had  been  brought  up  on  constant  Bible-reading  and 
sermon-hearing,  who  was  destined  for  the  Church,  whose  even- 
tual mission  lias  been  to  refer  everything  to  the  language  and 
principles  of  religion — it  seems  strange  that  he,  of  all  people, 
should  have  looked  on  unmoved  while  great  questions  were 
being  agitated,  consciences  wrung,  and  souls  torn  asunder  be- 
tween faith  and  doubt."  The  fact  is,  Rusk  in  had  scarcely 
begun  to  think  on  such  matters. 

His  college  course  was  uneventful.  He  won  the  Newdigate 
by  his  poem  "  Salsette  and  Elephanta ;  "  but  just  when  he  seemed 
ripe  for  honors  in  the  schools  his  health  gave  way.  His  friends 
had  expected  that  a  few  months  would  have  seen  him  safely 
launched  on  an  honorable  and  dignified  profession.  His  illness 
changed  everything.  He  was  forbidden  to  read  and  sent  abroad 
to  winter.  All  hope  of  distinction  at  the  university  thus  van- 
ished. When  he  had  found  his  true  vocation  Kuskin  overheard 
his  father  talking  with  one  of  their  artist  friends,  who  regretted 
that  the  young  man  had  been  imprudent  enough  to  write  about 
Turner  and  Raphael,  instead  of  explaining  to  the  people  the 
way  of  salvation.  An  admirable  clergyman  had  thus  been  lost. 
"Yes,"  said  his  father,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  he  would  have 
been  a  bishop." 

An  unfortunate  love  affair  was  the  secret  of  his  breakdown. 
Ruskin  gives  a  pleasant  picture  in  Prceterita  of  an  evening 
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spent  with  the  family  of  hie  father's  partner,  Mr.  Domecq,  in 
Paris.  The  English  boy  of  fourteen,  who  could  speak  very  little 
French,  was  feeling  hopelessly  in  the  cold  when  Elise  Domecq, 
a  girl  of  nine,  came  across  the  room  and  chattered  to  him  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  "  requiring  no  answer,  of  which  she  saw  I  was 
incapable,  but  satisfied  with  my  grateful  and  respectful  atten- 
tion and  admiring  interest,  if  not  exactly  always  in  what  she 
said,  at  least  in  the  way  she  said  it."  Three  years  later,  in  the 
beginning  of  1836,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Ruskins  had  returned 
from  Italy,  Mr.  Domecq  came  over  to  England  with  four  of  his 
daughters.  The  eldest  6ister  had  just  been  married  to  Count 
Maison.  The  visit  made  no  small  stir  in  the  Ruskin  household. 
"  How  we  got  them  all  into  Heme  Hill  corners  and  cupboards 
would  be  inexplicable  but  with  a  plan  of  the  three  stories  !  The 
arrangements  were  half  Noah's  ark,  half  doll's  house;  but  we 
got  them  all  in."  They  were  the  first  really  well-bred  and  well- 
dressed  girls  John  had  met — "a  most  curious  galaxy,  or  South- 
ern Cross,  of  unconceived  stars  floating  on  a  sudden  into  my  ob- 
scure firmament  of  London  suburb."  The  girls  were  foreigners 
and  convent-bred  Catholics ;  but  the  youth  of  seventeen  was  soon 
entirely  bewitched  by  the  eldest  of  them,  Adele  Clotilde,  a 
graceful,  oval-faced  blonde  of  fifteen.  Adele,  "sternly  and 
accurately  "  sensible,  altogether  failed  to  understand  her  bashful 
lover,  whose  "  uneasiness  bred  an  appearance  of  antagonism.  In 
fit  upon  fit  of  shyness  he  disputed,  prosed,  sulked,  did  every- 
thing that  could  alienate  a  bright  girl — from  Pans,  too;  whose 
notions  of  British  morgue  and  phlegm  were  only  too  justified 
by  his  want  of  style  and  his  obvious  awkwardness."  His  very 
seriousness  repelled  his  gay  visitor.  When  he  wrote  a  story  to 
amuse  her  the  note  of  passion  in  it  only  made  her  laugh. 

But  the  boyish  passion  was  not  dampened  by  6uch  rebuffs. 
When  the  girls  returned  to  France  the  sunshine  seemed  to  have 
gone  with  them.  The  young  lover  bravely  set  himself  to  win 
some  distinction  which  might  enable  him  to  carry  his  suit.  In 
183S  the  girls  were  sent  to  a  convent  school  at  Chelmsford  to 
perfect  their  English.  Kuskin  and  his  mother  went  to  see  them 
there  in  August.  The  Christmas  vacation  found  the  Domecqs 
again  at  Heme  Hill.  Ruskin  was  now  a  rising  young  man,  but 
he  did  not  find  favor  in  Adcle's  eyes.  The  girl,  who  was  "  not 
in  the  least  amiable/ '  only  laughed  at  his  attentions.    He  won- 
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dered  mightily  in  later  years  what  sort  of  creature  he  should 
have  turned  out  if  love  had  been  with  him  instead  of  being 
against  him. 

Ruskin's  father  deplored  the  state  of  mind  into  which  his  eon 
had  been  brought  by  Adele.  Mr.  Wardell,  one  of  his  neighbors  in 
Billiter  Street,  older  and  richer  than  himself,  had  an  only  daugh- 
ter, very  beautiful,  entirely  good  and  gentle,  and  carefully  edu- 
cated. Young  Ruskin  was  invited  to  spend  the  afternoon  and 
dine  at  Hampstead.  Miss  Wardell  was  "  a  6oftly  molded,  slender 
brunette,  with  her  father's  dark-curling  hair  transfigured  into 
playful  grace  round  the  pretty,  modest,  not  unthoughtful,  gray- 
eyed  face."  Ruskin  did  his  best  to  be  agreeable,  not  without 
result.  The  young  lady  came  over  to  Heme  Hill  to  pay  a 
return  visit,  and  Rusk  in  remembered  "her  looking  a  little 
frightenedly  pleased  at  his  kneeling  down  to  hold  a  book  for 
her,  or  some  such  matter."  His  father  and  mother  now  asked 
him  seriously  what  he  thought  of  her.  He  frankly  explained 
that,  though  he  saw  all  her  beauty  and  merit  and  niceness,  she 
was  yet  not  his  sort  of  girl.  The  negotiations  went  no  further 
at  the  time,  and  soon  afterward  Miss  Wardell  died  of  nervous 
fever.  In  March,  1840,  Adelo  Domecq  married  young  Baron 
Duquesne.  This  was  a  bitter  trial  to  John  Ruskin.  Mrs. 
Ritchie  tells  us  that  she  could  understand  the  charm  of  the 
French  girls;  for  once  by  chance,  traveling  on  Lake  Leman, 
she  saw  a  beautiful  young  lady  on  the  steamer,  all  dressed  in 
gray,  with  a  long  veil  floating  on  the  wind  : 

The  story  of  the  French  sisters  has  gained  an  added  interest  from  the 
remembrance  of  those  dark,  lovely  eyes,  that  charming  countenaucc ;  for 
afterward,  when  I  knew  her  better,  the  lady  told  me  that  her  mother  had 
becu  a  Domecq  and  had  once  lived  with  her  three  sisters  in  Ruskin's 
home.  Circumstances  had  divided  them  in  after  days;  but  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family  had  been  brought  up  to  know  Mr.  Ruskin  by  name  and 
to  love  and  appreciate  his  books. 

Ruskin  was  twenty-one  when  his  great  disappointment  came 
upon  him.  He  was  compelled  to  quit  Oxford  and  spent  two 
years  wandering  in  quest  of  health.  Gradually  his  mind  re- 
gained tone.  He  was  able  to  take  interest  in  art  and  literature, 
and  by  and  by  went  up  to  the  university  for  his  decree.  The 
state  of  his  health  forbade  him  to  think  of  entering  the  Church ; 
aud,  indeed,  his  thoughts  no  longer  turned  in  that  direction.  He 
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was  drifting  insensibly  toward  his  true  vocation.  His  drawing- 
master,  J.  D.  Harding,  who  taught  his  pupil  to  observe  as  well 
as  draw,  had  considerable  influence  in  tixing  the  young  man's 
course.  One  day  Ruskin  noticed  a  stem  twined  with  ivy,  which 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  charm  of  nature's  decorations.  He  saw 
that  sincerity  and  truth  must  be  the  watchwords  of  true  art. 
This  was  in  May,  1842.  Before  the  year  was  out  he  was  hard 
at  work  on  that  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters  which  took 
the  world  of  art  and  literature  by  storm  in  April,  1843. 

Many  things  were  changing  in  Ruskin's  world.  The  Scotch 
Puritanism  of  his  boyhood  was  too  narrow  for  his  mature  years. 
His  mother  took  him  early  to  church,  but  in  spite  of  his  quiet 
habits  and  her  golden  vinaigrette,  "always  indulged  to  me 
there,  and  there  only,  that  I  might  see  the  wreathed  open  pat- 
tern above  the  sponge,  I  found  the  bottom  of  the  pew  so 
extremely  dull  a  place  to  keep  quiet  in  (my  best  story-books 
being  also  taken  away  from  me  in  the  morning),  that,  as  I  have 
somewhere  said  before,  the  horror  of  Sunday  used  even  to  cast 
its  prescient  gloom  as  far  back  in  the  week  as  Friday,  and  all 
the  glory  of  Monday,  with  church  seven  days  removed  again, 
was  no  equivalent  for  it."  With  all  her  earnestness  Mrs. 
Rusk  in  had  not  learned  the  art  of  making  her  boy  regard  Sun- 
day as  the  crown  of  the  week's  felicities.  The  gloom  and 
harror  of  the  day  at  Heme  Hill  stands  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  delightful  Sabbaths  which  John  G.  Paton  chronicles  in  his 
autobiography.  The  lowly  Scotch  weaver  knew  how  to  sur- 
round God's  day  with  double  joy  for  his  children. 

The  elder  Ruskin,  whose  health  had  suffered  much  from 
hard  work  in  his  early  business  life,  could  not  bear  the  long 
service  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  family,  therefore, 
went  to  RereRford  Chapel,  Walworth,  where  Dr.  Andrews, 
father  of  Mrs.  Coventry  Patmore,  the  "angel  in  the  house," 
was  minister.  They  were  allowed,  not  without  offended  and 
reproachful  glances  from  the  more  conscientious  worshipers,  to 
come  in  when  prayers  were  half  over.  Mrs.  Ruskin  was  evi- 
dently more  devoted  to  her  religious  duties  than  either  her  son 
or  husband.  John  Ruskin  speaks  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  walk 
in  Wales,  44  dashed  only  with  some  alarmed  sense  of  the  sin  of 
being  so  happy  among  the  hills,  instead  of  writing  out  a 
sermon  at  home;  my  father's  presence  and  countenance  not 
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wholly  comforting  me,  for  we  both  of  us  had  alike  had  a  sub- 
dued consciousness  of  being  profane  and  rebellious  characters, 
compared  to  ray  mother."  He  tells  us  that  when  at  Chamouni 
they  witnessed  "  the  entire  manner  of  life  in  a  purely  Catholic 
village  and  valley,  recognizing  it,  I  hope,  all  of  us,  in  out- 
hearts,  to  be  quite  as  Christian  as  anything  we  knew  of  ami 
much  pleasanter  and  prettier  than  the  Sunday  services  in 
England,  which  exhausted  the  little  faith  we  had  left."  In  Eng- 
land his  father  liked  going  to  church  as  little  as  did  he  himself. 

Ruskin  never  thought  of  traveling,  climbing,  or  sketching  on 
Sunday  for  many  years.  He  says:  "My  first  infringement  of 
this  rule  by  climbing  up  the  isolated  peak  above  Gap,  with 
both  Conttet  and  George,  after  our  morning  service,  remains  a 
weight  on  my  conscience  to  this  day.  But  it  was  thirteen 
years  later  before  I  made  a  sketch  on  Sunday."  This  mountain 
climb  was  in  the  spring  of  1845.  It  was  the  first  shot  fired  in 
a  war  which  Mr.  Collingwood  describes  as  "  one  of  the  strangest 
and  saddest  wars  between  conscience  and  reason  that  biography 
records;  strange,  because  the  opposing  forces  were  so  nearly 
matched,  and  sad,  because  the  struggle  lasted  until  their  field  of 
battle  was  desolated  before  either  won  a  victory."  It  now 
began  to  dawn  upon  Ruskin  that  men  had  been  curiously  judg- 
ing themselves  by  always  calling  the  day  of  judgment  dies 
ires,  instead  of  dies  amoris.  lie  became  an  interested  student 
of  Roman  Catholicism.  Many  traces  of  this  feeling  survive  in 
P  roster  ita-.  At  Sallenches,  in  1849,  ho  found  that  the  people 
wrote  down  their  sin6  in  order  to  spare  their  memories,  as  they 
only  went  to  confession  once  a  year.  The  landlord's  daughter 
expressed  her  horror  of  "  losing  one's  sins  "  and  of  their  being 
found  by  some  one  who  was  not  a  confessor.  The  villagers 
spoke,  with  great  pleasure,  of  a  Capuchin's  visits.  lie 
'*  preached  so  well  that  everybody  listened  with  all  their  might, 
so  that  you  might  tap  them  on  the  back  and  they  would  never 
turn  round."  They  were  not  so  favorable  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
would  not  allow  a  single  sin  to  be  committed  by  persons  com- 
ing to  them  in  general  confessions.  An  old  servant  at  the  inn 
spoke  a  patois  which  the  priest  did  not  understand.  He  could 
not  tell  whether  she  knew  her  catechism  and  would  not  give 
her  absolution.  The  poor,  disappointed  creature  "  raved  and 
wept  and  was  in  a  passion  with  all  the  world." 
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A  year  or  two  later  Rusk  in  chanced  upon  a  little  fourteenth 
century  Hours  of  the  Virgin  at  some  bookseller's  in  a  back 
alley.  No  girl  of  seven  years  old  could  be  happier  with  a  new 
doll  than  he  was  with  this  treasure.  The  feeling  was  some- 
thing between  the  girl's  with  her  doll  and  Aladdin's  with  his 
lamp.  He  had  found  "  a  new  spirit  slave  to  build  palaces  for 
him  with  jewel  windows : " 

For,  truly,  a  well-illuminated  missal  is  a  fairy  cathedral  full  of  painted 
windows,  bound  together  to  carry  in  one's  pocket,  with  the  music  and 
the  blessing  of  all  its  prayers  besides.  And  then  followed,  of  course,  the 
discovery  that  all  beautiful  prayers  were  Catholic,  all  wise  interpretations 
of  the  Bible  Catholic,  and  every  manner  of  Protestant  written  services 
whatsoever  either  insolently  altered  corruptions  or  washed-out  and 
ground-down  rags  and  debrU  of  the  great  Catholic  collects,  litanies, 
and  songs  of  praise.  People  predicted  his  speedy  conversion  to  Rome, 
but  they  were  mistaken.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  44  living  pope  any 
more  than  in  the  living  Khau  of  Tartary." 

Rusk  in  was  now  in  full  revolt  against  the  tenet  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  that  people  might  not  seek  their  own  pleasure 
on  Sunday  or  do  anything  useful  on  that  day.  "  Gradually,  in 
honest  Bible  reading,  he  saw  that  Christ's  first  article  of  teach- 
ing was  to  unbind  the  yoke  of  the  Sabbath."  The  great  Old 
Testament  passages  had,  and  still  have,  power  over  him ;  but 
he  recognized  that  *'  the  inveterate  habit  of  being  unhappy  all 
Sunday  did  not  in  any  way  fulfill  the  order  to  call  the  Sabbath 
a  delight."  While  in  this  mood  he  heard  a  Waldensian 
preacher  at  Turin  denounce  the  wickedness  of  the  world. 
This  fastened  him  in  the  old  article  of  Jewish  faith,  "  that 
things  done  delightfully  and  rightly  were  always  done  by  the 
help  and  in  the  spirit  of  God." 

The  weakness  of  many  teachers  of  great  reputation  led  him 
still  further  in  revolt  against  their  views.  He  loved  Maurice, 
as  everyone  did  who  came  near  him,  but  could  not  bear  the 
way  in  which  he  treated  the  Bible.  "  Maurice,"  he  says,  "  was 
by  nature  puzzle-headed  and,  though  in  a  beautiful  manner, 
wrong-headed ;  while  his  clear  conscience  and  keen  affections 
made  him  egotistic  and,  in  his  Bible  reading,  as  insolent  as  any 
infidel  of  them  all."  Rusk  in  went  to  hear  his  comments-  on 
the  story  of  Jael.  Maurice  denounced  the  Jewish  heroine. 
"  Such  dreadful  deeds  could  only  have  been  done  in  the  dar'c 
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biblical  ages."  Ruskin  ventured  to  inquire  why,  then,  Deborah 
sang,  "  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber  the 
Kenite  be."  For  answer  Maurice  denounced  Deborah  as  a 
mere  blazing  Amazon.  It  was  the  first  time,  Ruskin  says,  "  I 
had  fairly  met  the  lifted  head  of  earnest  and  religious  infidelity 
in  a  man  neither  vain  nor  ambitious,  but  instinctively  and  in- 
nocently trusting  his  own  amiable  feelings  as  the  final  inter- 
preters of  all  the  possible  feelings  of  men  and  angels,  all  the 
songs  of  the  prophets,  and  all  the  ways  of  God."  The  same 
feeling  comes  out  in  Ruskin's  comment  on  the  teaching  of  a 
leading  evangelical,  Mr.  Molyneux,  who  spoke  on  the  prodigal 
son  at  the  Earl  of  Ducie's.  Ruskin  ventured  to  ask  what  the 
other  son  meant,  and  was  told  that  he  was  "  merely  a  pictur- 
esque figure  introduced  to  fill  the  background  of  the  par- 
able agreeably,  and  contained  no  instruction  or  example  for 
the  well-disposed  scriptural  student,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  a  snare  for  the  unwary  and  a  temptation  to  self-righteous- 
ness, which  was,  of  all  sins,  the  most  offensive  to  God." 

Ruskin  had  established  his  reputation  as  an  art  critic  by  the 
first  volume  of  Modern  Painters.  His  fame  steadily  grew 
with  the  work  of  the  next  four  or  iive  years.  But  his  father 
and  mother  earnestly  wished  him  to  marry.  His  health  was 
still  far  from  satisfactory.  At  their  solicitation,  therefore,  he 
visited  Perth  in  1847  and  proposed  to  a  young  Scotch  lady,  the 
daughter  of  old  friends  there.  She  had  visited  Heme  Hill 
when  Ruskin's  health  was  broken  down  and  challenged  the 
woe-begone  lover  to  write  a  fairy-tale,  as  the  task  which  seemed 
most  out  of  his  line.  In  a  couple  of  sittings  he  produced  "The 
King  of  the  Golden  River."    Mr.  Collingwood  says : 

She  had  grown  up  into  a  perfect  Scotch  beauty,  another  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  with  every  gift  of  health  and  spirits  which  would  compensate,  as 
they  thought,  his  retiring  and  morbid  nature.  And  if  she,  by  obedience 
to  her  own  parents,  got  the  wealth  and  position  they  sought  for  her,  on 
the  other  hand  the  dutiful  son  easily  persuaded  himself  that  he  was,  after 
all,  the  luckiest  of  mortals.  He  was  ready  to  do  anything,  to  promise 
anything,  for  so  charming  a  prize.  The  parents  on  each  side  had  their 
several  conditions  to  make,  but  united  in  hastening  on  the  event,  alike 
"  dreaming  of  a  perishable  home." 

They  were  married  on  April  10,  1848.  The  first  days  of  the 
honeymoon  were  spent  at  Keswick,  whence  Ruskin  wrote  on 
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Good  Friday  to  Miss  Mitford.  His  letter  has  a  somber  earnest- 
ness, not  without  significance,  as  we  trace  the  coarse  of  his  ill- 
assorted  marriage.  "  I  begin  to  feel,"  he  writes,  "  that  all  the 
work  I  have  been  doing  and  all  the  loves  I  have  been  cherish- 
ing are  ineffective  and  frivolous ;  that  these  are  not  times  for 
watching  clouds  or  dreaming  over  quiet  waters ;  that  more 
serious  work  is  to  be  done ;  and  that  the  time  for  endurance 
has  come  rather  than  for  meditation,  and  for  hope  rather  than 
happiness."  He  reports  that  there  was  a  good  clergyman  at 
Keswick,  Mr.  Myers,  and  that  he  was  recovering  trust  and  tran- 
quillity. A  noble  thoughtfulness  is  manifest  in  these  words; 
but  we  can  understand  that  the  gay  young  wife,  full  of  life  and 
spirits,  was  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  such  a  husband. 
The  course  of  time  revealed  the  dissimilarity  between  them 
more  emphatically.  Amid  ceaseless  labor,  rendered  increas- 
ingly trying  by  physical  weakness,  Ruskin  found  it  needed  no 
small  effort  "  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  his  duty  toward  a 
wife  whose  affection  he  earnestly  sought,  but  whose  tastes  were 
discordant  with  his."  Meanwhile  there  was  "  disappointment 
and  disillusioning"  for  the  "young  girl,  who  found  herself  mar* 
ried,  by  parental  arrangement,  to  a  man  with  whom  she  had 
nothing  in  common  ;  in  habits  of  thought  and  life,  though  not 
so  much  in  years,  her  senior;  taking  'small  notice,  or  aus- 
terely,* of  the  gayer  world  6he  preferred."  People  were 
intensely  puzzled  when  she  left  him  after  six  years  of  married 
life  ;  but  the  secret  is  not  hard  to  fathom  when  we  see  in  what 
different  worlds  these  uncongenial  spirits  moved. 

Ruskin  worked  on  steadily  after  this  great  blow  had  laid  the 
fabric  of  his  domestic  peace  in  the  dust.  We  have  seen  that  till 
he  was  forty  he  was  a  believer  in  English  Protestantism.  After 
that  time  he  began  to  feel  that  he  had  to  reconstruct  all  his  reli- 
gious theories.  "  He  saw  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
in  the  perspective  of  history,  converging  into  a  primitive,  far-dis- 
tant, ideal  unity  of  Christianity,  in  which  he  still  believed ;  but  he 
could  take  neither  side  after  this."  His  social  theories  also  clam- 
ored for  reconstruction.  He  buried  himself  among  the  Alps  at 
Mornex  to  think  matters  out.  "  The  loneliness  is  very  great," 
he  writes, "  and  the  peace  in  which  I  am  at  present  is  only  as  if  I 
had  buried  myself  in  a  tuft  of  grass  on  a  battlefield  wet  with 
blood ;  for  the  cry  of  the  earth  about  me  is  in  my  ears  continu- 
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ally  if  I  do  not  lay  my  head  to  the  very  ground."  A  little 
later  he  says,  "  I  am  still  very  unwell,  and  tormented  between 
the  longing  for  rest  and  lovely  life  and  the  sense  of  this  terrific 
call  of  human  crime  for  resistance  and  of  human  misery  for 
help,  though  it  seems  to  me  as  the  voice  of  a  river  of  blood* 
which  can  but  sweep  me  down  in  the  midst  of  its  black  clots* 
helpless."  The  sequel  to  this  mental  struggle  is  well  known. 
The  admired  art  critic  became  the  heretic  economist,  who 
thundered  against  orthodoxy  in  religion,  morals,  politics,  art, 
science,  and  social  life,  to  find  himself  scouted  as  a  fanatic 
dreamer.  Thackeray  had  to  tell  him  that  his  papers  in  Cornhill 
were  so  unanimously  condemned  and  disliked  that  he  could  only 
admit  one  more.  His  father's  displeasure  was  harder  still  to 
bear.  It  seemed  to  the  old  man  as  though  his  son  was 
wantonly  throwing  away  his  reputation  and  earning  for  himself 
the  name  of  fool.  Yet  amid  all  his  heresies  Ruskin's  heart  was 
right.  However  strongly  we  may  dissent  from  his  teachings, 
we  admire  him  even  more  as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed, 
with  the  burden  of  the  world  ronsing  him  to  indignation,  than 
when  we  see  him  preaching  his  crusade  against  insincerity  and 
falsehood  in  art. 

In  1867  he  gave  the  Rede  Lecture  at  Cambridge.  In  his 
impressive  peroration  he  urged  on  the  younger  men  "the  in- 
finite importance  of  a  life  of  virtue  and  the  fact  that  the  here- 
after must  be  spent  in  God's  presence  or  in  darkness."  He  re- 
minded the  heads  of  the  university  that  their  continued  pros- 
perity must  rest  on  their  obedience  to  the  command  of  their 
divine  Master,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness."  "All  mere  abstract  knowledge,  independent 
of  its  tendency  to  a  holy  life,  was  useless."  He  had  drifted  far 
from  his  old  moorings  ;  but  the  man  who  could  utter  such  words 
was  certain  to  be  led  into  clearer  light  by  and  b}*.  In  1868  he 
fell  under  the  influence  of  St.  Ursula,  who  became,  as  he  visited 
Venice  time  after  time  for  her  sake,  a  spiritual  presence  and  an 
inspiration.  "  "What  would  St.  Ursula  say?"  led  him  to  culti- 
vate patience  and  gentleness  under  many  provocations.  His 
mother  died  in  1871.  A  still  heavier  blow  was  impending.  He 
had  become  attached  to  one  of  his  pupils,  a  lady  much  younger 
than  himself.  His  friends  hoped  that  at  fifty-three  he  was  at 
last  to  drink  the  cup  of  domestic  happiness.    But  the  lady  was 
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an  earnest  Christian.  She  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  marry 
one  who  seemed  to  scoff  at  her  faith.  She  therefore  turned 
resolutely  away  from  the  happiness  which  she  so  much  coveted. 
The  sacrifice  cost  her  her  life.  Three  years  later,  when  she  lay 
dying,  Ruskin  begged  to  see  her.  44  She  sent  to  ask  whether 
he  could  yet  say  that  he  loved  God  better  than  he  loved  her ; 
and  when  he  said  *  No,'  her  door  was  closed  upon  him  forever." 
She  died  on  May  29,  1875. 

Ruskin  sought  refuge  in  work  from  the  greatest  sorrow  of 
his  life.  His  writing  in  Fors  Vlavigera  became  more  serious 
and  earnest  in  tone.  When  an  Aberdeen  teacher  asked  for  a 
New  Year's  message  for  his  Bible  class  Ruskin  replied  :  "  The 
condemnation  given  from  the  judgment  throne — mo6t  solemnly 
described — is  all  for  the  *  undones,'  and  not  for  the  *  dones.' 
People  are  perpetually  afraid  of  doing  wrong ;  but,  unless  they 
are  doing  its  reverse  energetically,  they  do  it  all  day  long,  and 
the  degree  docs  not  matter."  He  said  plainly  that  he  did  not 
know  there  was  another  existence ;  he  hoped  there  was. 
Gradually  clearer  vision  came.  On  Christmas  Day,  1876,  he 
seemed  to  gain  that  assurance  of  another  life  for  which  he  had 
been  looking  since  his  great  bereavement.  "  His  intense 
despondency  changed  for  a  while  into  a  singular  happiness ;  it 
seemed  a  renewed  health  and  strength,  and,  instead  of  despair, 
lie  rejoiced  in  the  conviction  of  guarding  providences  and 
helpful  influences."  His  writings  now  showed  traces  of  a  pro- 
found mysticism.  He  renounced  his  skeptical  judgments  and 
searched  the  Bible  more  carefully  than  ever  to  find  its  hidden 
meanings.  The  following  December  he  lectured  to  a  crowded 
audience  at  Oxford,  "  this  interest  of  theirs  being  granted  to 
me,  I  doubt  not,  because  for  the  first  time  in  Oxford  I  have 
been  able  to  speak  to  them  boldly  of  immortal  life."  In  1879 
he  prepared  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  the 
Fnrness  Clerical  Society's  meetings.  He  spoke  about  the  need 
of  living  faith  in  God's  fatherhood  and  of  childlike  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  old-fashioned  religion  and  morality.  "  No 
man,"  he  said,  44  more  than  I  has  ever  loved  the  place  where 
God's  honor  dwells  or  yielded  truer  allegiance  to  the  teaching 
of  his  evident  servants.  No  man,  at  this  time,  grieves  more 
for  the  damage  of  the  Church  which  supposes  him  her  enemy, 
while  she  whispers  procrastinating  ^*ra>  vobiscum  in  answer  to 
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the  spurious  kiss  of  those  who  would  fain  toll  curfew  over  the 
last  fires  of  English  faith  and  watch  the  sparrow  find  a  nest 
where  she  may  lay  her  young  around  the  altars  of  the  Lord." 
He  describes  himself  in  a  later  letter  as  u  only  a  Christian 
Catholic,  in  the  wide  and  eternal  sense.  I  have  been  that 
these  five  and  twenty  years,  at  least.  Heaven  keep  me  from 
being  less  as  I  grow  older !  But  I  am  no  more  likely  to  be- 
come a  Roman  Catholic  than  a  Quaker,  Evangelical,  or  Turk/' 
Perhaps  the  most  pleasant  glimpse  of  Ruskin's  religions  feel- 
ing is  found  in  his  talk  to  the  Coniston  children  after  a  dinner 
which  he  gave  them  in  January,  1881.  They  had  been  singing 
"Jesu,  here  from  sin  deliver."  "That  is  what  we  want,"  he 
said — "to  be  delivered  from  our  sins.  We  must  look  to  the 
Saviour  to  deliver  us  from  our  sin.  It  is  right  we  should  be 
punished  for  the  sins  which  we  have  done ;  but  God  loves  us 
and  wishes  to  be  kind  to  us  and  to  help  us  that  we  may  not  will- 
fully sin."  Family  prayers  at  Brantwood  were  in  these  days 
conducted  by  Ruskin  himself,  whose  carefully  prepared  Bible 
reading  sometimes  lasted  longer  than  the  household  found  quite 
convenient.  He  wrote  collects,  which  still  exist,  "  deeply  inter- 
esting as  the  prayers  of  a  man  who  had  passed  through  60  many 
wildernesses  of  thought  and  doubt,  and  had  returned  at  last, 
not  to  the  fold  of  the  Church,  but  to  the  footstool  of  the  Father." 
With  that  touching  scene  the  enrtain  may  fittingly  fall  on  this 
record  of  the  inner  life  of  one  whom  all  earnest  men  honor  as 
a  preacher  of  sincerity  and  truth.  For  John  Ruskin  there  has 
been  "  but  one  reality — the  great  fact,  as  he  knew  it,  of  God 
above,  and  man  either  obeying  or  withstanding  him." 
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Art.  III.— THE  HUMANE  SPIRIT  IN  HEBREW  LEGIS- 
LATION. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  code  of  laws,  and  the  com- 
ments and  exhortations  of  the  prophets  on  them,  contained  in 
the  Old  Testament  must  be  convinced  that  this  legislation 
was  designed  to  be  exceptionally  humane  and  beneficent.  Its 
fundamental  principle  is  the  inestimable  value  of  human 
life,  even  in  a  merely  physical  existence.  This  is  the  gift  of 
God  and  cannot  be  despised  or  maltreated,  because  man  is 
made  in  the  divine  image  and  the  creature  owes  to  the  Cre- 
ator a  responsibility  and  trust  that  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances be  bartered  away  or  forfeited.  The  relation  extends 
to  all  the  conditions  of  human  subsistence,  and  must  be  care- 
fully preserved  in  all  the  ramifications  of  society,  comprehend- 
ing its  humblest  member.  Mosaism,  in  its  exhibition  of  tender 
concern  for  the  decaying  body,  is  the  natural  precursor  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine  that  places  a  priceless  estimate  on  the 
worth  of  the  immortal  60ul.  Here  was  a  system  that  contained 
the  germ  out  of  which  was  developed  the  most  enlarged  Chris- 
tian philanthropy. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Israelitish  order  to  preserve  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  to  maintain, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  equilibrium  of  wealth  among  them. 
Extreme  poverty  was  regarded  as  an  evil  to  be  prevented  and 
palliated  as  far  as  possible ;  but  the  penniless  were  not  to  be 
annihilated  because  they  were  unable  to  contribute  to  the  gen- 
eral stock.  A  spirit  of  sympathy  was  enjoined  because  the 
sons  of  Jacob  were  brethren,  aud  they  were  to  remember  that 
they  had  been  bondmen  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Isaac  M.  Wise* 
asserts  that,  "  as  regards  the  laws  of  charity  [benevolence]  and 
tolerance  especially,  the  most  enlightened  modern  nations  have 
not  yet  reached  the  eminence  of  the  Mosaic  law." 

Illustrations  of  the  kindly  provision  for  the  poor  are  numer- 
ous and  scattered  throughout  the  Torah.  Let  a  few  suffice. 
On  general  principles  the  Hebrew  was  thus  instructed  :  "  Thou 
shalt  not  harden  thine  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor 
brother :  but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and 

•  BiBtory  of  the  Iiratlitlth  Nation,  vol.  1,  pp.  151, 162. 
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shalt  surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his  need  "  (Dent,  xv,  7,  8). 
In  regard  to  such  a  one  it  was  commanded,  "  Take  thou  no 
usury  of  him,  or  increase"  (Lev.  xxv,  36).  For  particular 
acts,  the  more  prosperous  were  directed  to  aid  the  poor  in  the 
second  tithe  taken  on  the  increase  of  the  third  year  (Dent, 
xiv,  28,  29).  At  harvest  "  thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the 
corners  of  thy  field,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of 
thy  harvest.  And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard,  neither 
shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard  ;  thou  shalt  leave 
them  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God  " 
(Lev.  xix,  9,  10).  Observe  here  the  authority  for  the  injunc- 
tion. Likewise  the  forgotten  sheaf  was  to  remain  "for  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow  "  (Deut.  xxiv, 
19).  When  a  pledge  for  a  loan  was  exacted  it  was  commanded 
with  a  fine  sense  of  delicacy :  "  Thou  shalt  not  go  into  his 
house  to  fetch  his  pledge.  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the 
man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  abroad 
unto  thee"  (Deut  xxiv,  10,  11).  How  grateful  some  poor 
seamstresses  and  washerwomen  would  be  nowadays  if  this  in- 
junction were  observed:  "The  wages  of  him  that  is  hired 
shall  not  abide  with  thee  all  night  until  the  morning" 
(Lev.  xix,  13).  In  legal  procedures  the  poor  were  to  be  pro- 
tected :  "  Thou  shalt  not  pervert  the  judgment  of  the  stranger, 
nor  of  the  fatherless  ;  nor  take  a  widow's  raiment  to  pledge  " 
(Deut.  xxiv,  17).  For  similar  instructions  read  Exod.  xxii, 
22-27 ;  xxiii,  9. 

The  enforcement  of  these  humane  provisions  seems  to  have 
been  an  important  part  of  the  later  prophets'  mission.  An  in- 
dignant spirit  is  aroused  in  Amos  because,  during  the  prosperous 
and  luxurious  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  over  the  northern  kingdom, 
"  they  sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  and  the  poor  for  a  pair  of 
shoes,"  and  because  they  panted  "  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on 
the  head  of  the  poor"  and  turned  aside  "  the  way  of  the  meek" 
( Amos  ii,  6,  7).  Was  there  ever  a  keener  and  more  vigorous 
i.ietaphor — greedy  land-grabbers  begrudging  the  little  earth 
u>ed  by  the  stricken  as  a  6ign  of  their  distress  ?  Micah  appeals 
to  the  mountains  as  witnesses  of  the  Lord's  controversy  with 
Judah,  because  the  people  thought  to  gain  favor  by  the  multi- 
tude of  sacrifices,  rather  than  in  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and 
walking  humbly  with  their  God.    There  could  be  no  reconcilia- 
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tion  so  long  as'4 the  treasures  of  wickedness"  remained  "in 
the  house  of  the  wicked,  ...  for  the  rich  men  thereof  are  full 
of  violence  "  (Micah  vi,  10-12).  Isaiah,  in  the  sublimity  of  his 
terrific'ftrraignment,  charges  that  the  hands  of  his  people  are  full 
of  blood.  He  insists  that  there  is  only  one  condition  of  for- 
giveness and  restoration  :  "  Cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ; 
seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless, 
plead  for  the  widow  "  (i,  16, 17).  Jeremiah,  the  prophet  whose 
memory  is  most  cherished  among  the  Jews,  boldly  conditions 
the  continuance  of  the  kingdom  on  a  radical  reform  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and  him  who 
has  been  spoiled  by  the  hand  of  the  oppressor  (xxii,  3).  Mala- 
chi,  notwithstanding  his  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  temple 
worship  and  the  restoration  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  at  the 
same  time  assures  the  people  that  the  Lord  "  will  be  a  swift 
witness  against  .  .  .  those  that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages, 
the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  and  that  turn  aside  the  stranger 
from  his  right"  (iii,  5).  Daniel,  the  eminent  statesman  and 
true  servant  of  the  living  God,  appears  in  the  most  majestic 
role  when  he  so  eloquently  and  pathetically  advises  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  break  off  his  sins  "by  righteousness"  and  his  iniqui- 
ties 44 by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor"  (iv,  27). 

In  the  poetical  books  there  are  numerous  expressions  to  show 
the  growth  of  the  humane  sentiment.  It  is  clear  that  there  was 
no  wane  in  the  recognition  of  justice  for  the  weak.  In  Psalm  xli, 
1,  a  benediction  is  pronounced  on  those  who  consider  the  poor. 
In  Psalm  cxii,  9,  a  man  is  accounted  righteous  because  he  hath 
given  to  the  poor.  Psalm  Ixxii  describes  the  typical  king  as 
saving  the  poor  and  needy.  Job  in  his  defense  claimed  that  he 
was  a  father  to  the  poor  (xxix,  16),  and  that  his  soul  was  grieved 
for  them  (xxx,  25).  He  calls  his  accusers  to  witness  if  he  had 
ever  withheld  the  poor  from  their  desire  (xxxi,  16-21).  So  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  teaches :  "  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  re- 
proacheth  his  Maker"  (xiv,  31);  "He  that  hath  mercy  on  the 
poor,  happy  is  he  "  (xiv,  21).  Let  these  quotations  suffice.  For 
others  reference  may  be  made  to  a  concordance.  Well  was  it 
said  in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  "  If  they  hear 
not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded, 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

While  it  was  a  duty  to  furnish  immediate  relief  to  the  needy 
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no  Hebrew  was  to  be  pauperized.*  His  self-respect  must  be 
maintained,  and  he  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
working  for  a  livelihood.  Money  was  loaned,  not  donated. 
Food  was  given  in  the  natural  state,  and  it  must  be  prepared 
for  eating.  If  he  fell  into  debt  he  might  be  sold  as  a  servant, 
but  he  was  still  to  remember  that  he  was  not  a  chattel  whose 
manhood  had  been  forfeited,  for  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  he 
was  free  to  pursue  his  own  vocation.  No  son  of  Abraham 
could  become  a  hopeless  slave.  Though  multitudes  were  taken 
captive  in  war  and  sold  into  a  miserable  bondage,  they  indig- 
nantly protested  against  the  infringement  of  their  inherent 
claims,  as  expressed  in  a  reply  to  Jesus :  44  We  be  Abraham's 
seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man."  When  a  He- 
brew was  thus  temporarily  enslaved  the  master  was  enjoined  to 
treat  him  with  the  most  considerate  clemency.  Wheu  released 
he  was  not  to  be  sent  away  empty,  but  was  to  be  furnished 
liberally  from  the  flock,  out  of  the  threshing  floor  and  out  of  the 
wine  press  (Deut.  xv,  13,  14).  Even  a  slave  purchased  in  per- 
pettio  could  not  be  maltreated  without  thereby  gaining  manu- 
mission (Exod.  xxi,  26,  27).  Every  master  must  remember 
that  in  his  ancestry  he  had  been  "  a  bondman  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,"  and  that  the  Lord  his  God  had  redeemed  him  (Deut. 
xv,  15)  because  the  Creator  had  compassion  on  the  work  of  his 
hands.  The  half  shekel  required  of  every  man  of  the  children 
of  Israel  as  a  "  ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the  Lord  "  (Exod.  xxx, 
12-16)  served  as  a  constant  and  delicate  reminder  that  he  was 
a  permanent  citizen  who  could  not  be  disfranchised,  and  that 
in  some  sense,  at  least  before  the  Lord,  one  man  might  be  as  good 
as  another.  "  The  rich  and  poor  meet  together :  the  Lord  is 
the  maker  ot  them  all."  Very  often  a  per  capita  tax  is  re- 
garded as  a  burden,  whereas  it  may  be  esteemed  as  a  pledge  of 
equality  before  the  law.  In  the  sanctuary  an  Israelite  could 
but  feel  a  sense  of  his  importance.  Jehovah  would  take  no 
cognizance  of  incidental  concomitants  which  constitute  no 
essential  part  of  the  real  person  and  individuality.  Religion 
formed  the  very  basis  of  civil  society.  All  life  in  Palestine 
converged  to  the  temple,  and  it  was  the  Lord  who  dwelt  be- 
tween the  cherubim. 

♦  See  Rev.  Morris  Joseph's  address  on  M  Jewish  Ethics  "  la  IteliQiou*  8v*tem$  of  the  World, 

pp.  6W,  ?(». 
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By  the  law  of  tribal  inheritance  land  could  not  be  perma- 
nently alienated.  Such  a  regulation  may  perhaps  now  be 
regarded  as  a  very  crude  attempt  to  counteract  tendencies 
sure  to  result  in  gross  abuse ;  but  its  purpose  was  commend- 
able, and  it  served  to  educate  the  people  fully  as  much  by  its 
temper  and  its  spirit  as  by  its  immediate  application.  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  the  reader  on  the  views  advo- 
cated by  Henry  George,  there  has  ever  existed  indisputably  a 
crying  evil  in  the  accumulation  of  large  estates  under  the  un- 
challenged ownership  of  a  single  individual.  Such  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  Bible  is  treated  as  an  enemy  of  society  and  under 
the  divine  ban.  "  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house, 
that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be 
placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth ! "  says  Isaiah  (v,  8).  How 
is  it  now,  when  the  land  is  leased  for  a  short  term  by  tenants,  or 
worse,  when  it  is  cultivated  in  large  tracts  by  mere  hirelings 
under  command  of  the  proprietor?  Schools  and  churches 
cannot  flourish.  No  incentive  is  offered  for  permanent  social 
improvements.  The  neighborhood  feeling  is  utterly  destroyed. 
Immorality  increases.  The  denizens  are  apt  to  give  themselves 
up  to  sensuality  and  debasing  pleasure.  They  seek  exclusively 
the  enjoyments  of  a  day,  for  they  have  neither  responsibility 
nor  interest  in  the  place  and  its  future.  To  rebuke  this  vicious 
tendency,  always  existing,  the  story  of  Naboth's  vineyard  was 
recorded.  King  Ahab  was  entirely  willing  to  give  a  money  or 
land  equivalent  for  the  coveted  plot ;  but  had  Naboth  as- 
sented he  would  have  been  disloyal  to  that  legal  system  which 
was  designed  to  preserve  to  him  and  his  fellow-citizens  their 
inherent  rights  to  the  soil.  The  crime  of  the  royal  house,  which 
put  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  scorn,  consisted  in  the  determi- 
nation to  overrule  this  sacred  provision  for  the  independence 
of  the  Hebrew  family.  As  long  as  the  law  of  home  tenure 
was  in  force,  so  long  would  it  be  impossible  for  the  rich  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  the  fief,  and  thereby  multiply  their  de- 
pendents and  sap  the  strength  from  the  conditions  of  a  pros- 
perous society.  By  the  tribal  assignment  of  nonforfeitable 
estates  the  population  was  more  likely  to  be  evenly  distributed, 
so  that  one  section  would  not  gain  overweening  ascendency  or 
advantage  of  another,  and  the  clashing  of  classes  and  localities 
would  be  largely  avoided. 
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The  religions  festivals  occurring  at  stated  periods  were 
especially  utilized  for  the  comfort  and  elevation  of  the  poor. 
There  was  one  mitigating  feature  in  the  American  system  of 
slavery,  for  the  negro  always  looked  forward  to  Christmas 
week  as  an  unconditioned  respite  from  his  galling  servitude. 
For  the  covenant  people,  however,  the  feasts  of  the  Lord  were 
very  frequent,  and  they  invariably  brought  occasion  of  cheer  to 
the  unfortunate.  The  celebration  of  the  feast  ordained  for  the 
month  Adar,  and  called  Purim,  consisted  largely  m  the  send- 
ing  of  gills  to  the  poor.  When  the  least  of  tabernacles  was 
restored  in  the  days  of  Neheraiah  the  people  dwelt  in 
booths  in  order  to  place  themselves  in  some  sort  of  equality. 
One  part  of  the  ceremony  required  that  they  should  "  send 
portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared,"  very  much 
as  the  custom  was  in  the  times  of  the  old-fashioned  camp 
meetings,  which  did  60  much  for  the  regeneration  of  pioneer 
communities.  If  land  had  been  mortgaged  it  was  returned  to 
the  original  family  owners  on  the  recurrence  of  the  seventh,  or 
sabbatical,  year,  which  must  have  been  an  occasion  of  great 
gladness  to  those  who  by  misfortune  or  mismanagement  had 
signed  away  their  right  to  the  annual  product  of  the  earth. 
There  might  seem  to  be  a  discrimination  against  the  creditor, 
who  must  relinquish  the  use  of  the  ground  ;  but  he  understood 
when  he  opened  the  account  how  far  the  borrower  was  allowed 
to  involve  his  estate.  It  is  true  that  an  improvident  debtor 
might  be  embarrassed  because  he  could  get  no  credit  of  value 
beyond  the  year  of  release ;  but  the  law  was  instituted  to  pre- 
vent him  from  pauperizing  himself.  Both  creditor  and  debtor 
classes  would  receive  advantage  from  a  law  that  prohibited  ab- 
solute impoverishment  of  any  member  of  society.  More  grate- 
ful still  was  the  year  of  jubilee — an  event  that  might  occur  in 
the  lifetime  of  any  citizen — and  yet  so  infrequent  as  not  likely 
to  happen  more  than  once.  In  ordering  the  feast  it  was  said, 
'*  Ye  shall  not  therefore  oppress  one  another  "  (Lev.  xxv,  17). 
By  Americans  it  ought  especially  to  be  remembered  as  having 
given  occasion  for  the  edict  inscribed  upon  the  Liberty  Bell, 
"  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof "  (Lev.  xxv,  10).  Charles  Wesley  caught  the 
true  spirit  of  the  institution  in  the  refrain  to  his  celebrated 
hymn,  "  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow."    For  the  Hebrew  serv- 
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ant  the  sabbatical  year  might  happen  whenever  the  term  of 
his  servitude  expired  ;  but  bond  service  could  not  extend  over 
the  jubilee. 

Of  all  festivals  the  Sabbath  of  days  was  most  benign  in  its 
aim  toward  the  poor.  All  regular  toil  and  much  of  the  daily 
routine  of  ordinary  labor  must  cease.  As  at  the  present,  though 
so  often  misconstrued,  it  was  the  poor  man's  friend.  It  prevent- 
ed master  or  employer  from  driving  the  toiler  to  death.  That 
which  might  be  pursued  with  vigor  for  six  days  became  un- 
lawful on  the  Sabbath ;  so  that  even  a  slave  for  one  seventh  of 
the  time  was  owner  of  himself,  a  very  humane  provision  which 
secured  to  the  most  abject  complete  exemption  from  his  debas- 
ing condition  for  a  portion  of  his  time.  He  had  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  cultivation  of  those  thoughts  and  emotions  which 
would  develop  his  moral  manhood  and  bring  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  responsible  relation  to  God.  The  feast  was  not  only  a 
holiday,  but  better,  a  holy  day  for  growth  in  religion,  of  which 
the  chief  earthly  feature  is  the  manifestation  of  love  for  one's 
neighbor. 

In  various  minor  ways  the  value  of  human  life  was  incul- 
cated. When  a  house  was  erected  the  occupant  was  required 
to  maintain  a  firm  battlement  around  the  edge  of  the  roof 
(Dcut.  xxii,  8).  Parents  must  manifest  a  wide  consideration 
for  the  well-being  of  their  children  ;  and  it  was  forbidden,  as  a 
most  horrid  crime,  to  sacrifice  offspring  unto  Moloch  or  any 
other  of  the  savage  idols  worshiped  by  surrounding  nations. 
The  patriarchal  order,  which  had  invested  Abraham  with  un- 
questionable authority  over  the  life  of  Isaac,  was  wholly 
abrogated,  and  in  the  responsibility  for  individual  existence  no 
one  could  stand  between  the  possessor  of  it  and  his  God. 
Lynch  law  was  not  allowed,  and  the  occasion  for  its  exercise 
was  removed  by  the  substitution  of  a  simple  and  impressive 
lex  talionis.  If  murder  occurred,  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the 
victim  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  avengement.  Cities  of 
refuge  for  the  unfortunate  offender,  conveniently  located 
throughout  the  land,  were  monumental  reminders  of  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  As  they  were  priestly  residences, 
there  came  to  be  an  indissoluble  association  between  exemption 
from  capital  punishment  and  the  ceremonies  of  a  religion 
which  formed  the  vital  framework  of  civil  society.    An  inno- 
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cent  perpetrator  was  bound  to  stay  in  his  chosen  sanctuary 
until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  who  stood  for  the  present 
order  of  tilings.  Life  began  anew  with  another  pontiff,  for  it 
was  sacred  before  God.  Not  even  an  irrational  creature  could 
escape  with  impunity  when  life  was  destroyed  (Exod.  xxi, 
28-32).  There  were  also  given  some  very  tender  admonitions  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  dumb  animals,  so  that  the  purpose 
of  a  modern  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  was  long 
anticipated.  Some  progressive  scientists  have  urged,  apparently 
as  an  original  idea,  that  the  right  of  brutes  to  live  and  enjoy 
themselves  should  not  be  causelessly  invaded.  Even  when 
Jewish  legalism  had  gone  to  seed  it  did  not  fail  to  exercise  a 
lively  compassion  for  the  comfort  of  beasts. 

While  polygamy  and  divorce  were  permitted  they  were  not 
encouraged,  and  woman's  rights  were  respected  far  beyond  the 
custom  of  contemporary  nations.  Isaac  Mayer  Wise  says* 
that  the  maxim  was  current  among  the  people,  "  Who  16  divorced 
of  his  first  wife,  has  made  the  same  experience  as  if  the  temple 
had  been  destroyed  in  his  days."  ."A  case  of  divorce,"  he 
adds,  "  belonged  to  the  anomalies  of  the  law."  The  husband 
of  a  bride  was  exempt  from  military  service  for  one  year  after 
the  wedding,  and  that  among  a  people  who  were  under  strict 
martial  discipline  (Deut.  xxiv,  5).  Caution  of  the  most  gallant 
nature  was  obligatory  when  the  life  or  shapeliness  of  unborn 
infants  was  imperiled  (Exod.  xxi,  22,  23).  A  delicate  respect 
for  others'  misfortunes  is  required  in  the  law,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a  stumbling-block  before  the  blind" 
(Lev.  xix,  14). 

Let  this  system  of  legislation  be  compared  with  the  codes  in 
practice  among  other  nations.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  the 
Hebrews  monopolize  all  the  kind  and  considerate  regard  for 
humanity ;  but  they  were  preeminent  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  an  ideal  philanthropy. 

The  Spartans  were  distinguished  for  vigor  of  life  and  sturdi- 
ness  of  character,  but  at  what  a  sacrifice  of  individual  rights  ! 
The  fundamental  principle  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  was  the 
subordination  of  the  single  life  to  that  corporate  abstraction, 
the  State.  Weakling  infants  were  exposed  on  Mount  Tayg- 
etus  to  die  or  be  brought  up  with  the  Periceci.    The  males 

*HitU>ry  of  the  ItraditWi  Nation,  vol.  t,  p.  146. 
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were  fed  at  the  public  table  and  on  a  very  plain  diet,  of  which 
a  part  was  black  broth.  The  boys  were  scourged  at  the  altar 
of  Artemis,  until  blood  gushed  from  their  bodies,  in  the  presence 
of  their  parents.  Family  life  in  the  Christian  sense  was  wholly 
impossible.  The  condition  of  the  Helots  was  exceedingly  de- 
.  plorable,  for  they  were  permanently  and  hopelessly  enslaved  to 
the  land.*  Lycurgus  may  have  entertained  a  worthy  purpose 
in  this  legislation,  and  may  have  been  actuated  by  the  maxim, 
*4  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number ; "  but  the  body 
politic  cannot  exist  for  its  own  sake.  The  Hebrew  economy 
was  instituted  to  develop  and  exalt  individual  life.  In  Athens 
there  was  greater  freedom,  but  it  was  said  that  the  laws  of 
Draco  were  written  in  blood,  and  Solon  was  employed  to  create 
a  reform  in  the  government ;  yet  his  work  was  entirely  devoid 
of  the  religious  motive  which  has  given  permanency  to  the  He- 
brew system. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  in  the  social  regimen  of  the  Is- 
raelites and  that  of  the  Roman  people.  "While  by  many  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables  have  been  regarded  as  the  palimpsest 
on  which  the  code  of  modern  liberty  has  been  written,  not 
enough  credit  has  been  given  to  the  system  of  Moses  in  the 
formulation  of  political  ideas,  f  Personal  right  was  acquired  by 
severe  and  persistent  struggles  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The 
children  of  Israel  were  taught  to  believe  that  their  Magna 
Charta  was  granted  simultaneously  with  the  foundation  of  the 
State.  Many  acts  of  injustice  were  perpetrated  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  royalty  in  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  as  numer- 
ous and  scathing  rebukes  by  the  prophets  unmistakably  show ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  Solomon's  reign  was  a 
vicious  tyranny  by  which  the  poor  were  often  bitterly  op- 
pressed. These  instances  of  abuse  can  be  readily  duplicated  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  Rome;  while  on  all  such  flagrant 
and  impious  oppressions  the  religions  teachers  in  Israel  pro- 
nounced the  wrath  and  punishment  of  God.  The  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  whose  reading  so  alarmed  Josiah,  most  vigor- 
ously condemns  ambitious  and  unprincipled  kings  and  rulers 
who  would  seek  their  own  delight  at  the  expense  of  the 

*  See  Smith's  History  of  Greece.  Felton'a  edlUon,  pp.  63-68 ;  also  Curtlus  (vol.  1,  pp. 
»4-25E»),  who  does  not  view  the  matter  In  so  dark  a  phase, 
t  See  H.  A.  Harper,  The  Bible  and  Modern  Discoveries,  pp.  140, 141. 
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masses.  In  Hebrew  annals  there  does  not  appear  any  suck 
protracted  and  organized  conflict  as  that  between  the  plebeians 
and  the  patricians  of  the  Roman  republic.  There  was  nothing 
to  correspond  with  the  servile  wars  which  so  disturbed  the 
Latin  races.  If  the  tribune  of  the  plehs  had  the  sanction  of 
his  own  convictions  and  of  public  sympathy  to  sustain  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  popular  rights,  the  Hebrew  prophet,  as  the 
messenger  of  Jehovah,  dared  to  invade  the  inner  portal  of  the 
palace  and  in  the  name  of  heaven  denounce  any  act  of  in- 
justice. Even  the  lion-hearted  David  quailed  before  Nathan 
as  the  unterrified  seer  portrayed  the  picture  of  a  king  seizing 
the  inviolable  goods  of  the  poor.  The  insertion  of  such  a  par- 
able in  the  literature  of  the  people*  made  it  morally  impossible 
with  impunity  to  ignore  or  fail  to  appreciate  the  rights  of  the 
humble  or  defenseless.  The  king's  crime  was  enormously 
aggravated  because  it  was  committed  against  a  foreigner  who 
was  loyal  to  his  service.  It  has  been  6aid  that  the  pati'ia 
polentas  of  the  Romans  bears  the  image  of  a  barbarous  age.f 
It  was  exercised  long  after  the  benign  principles  of  family  life 
in  Palestine  had  elevated  youth,  through  various  interesting 
stages,  to  the  responsibilities  of  manhood.  Edersheimif  shows 
that  there  were  not  fewer  than  eight  designations  to  tenderly 
mark  the  various  periods  in  the  life  of  a  Jewish  son.  Rome,  of 
course,  had  no  such  homogeneous  population  as  that  which 
formed  the  Hebrew  State,  and  greater  severity  to  the  inferior 
classes  may  have  been  unavoidable.  Nor  was  the  enslavement 
of  other  races  ever  very  extensive  among  the  Israelites,  for 
they  were  always  restricted  in  their  martial  conquests  and  com- 
mercial relations.    The  former  of  these,  indeed,  would  not 

*  Note,  however,  that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles  for  some  reason  omits  any  account 
of  this  unflattering  Incident  in  David's  history. 

t  John  Lord,  The  Old  Roman  World,  p.  237.  Consult  this  work  also  for  similar  views 
on  the  evils  of  slavery  and  divorce,  the  severity  of  peual  law,  and  other  abuses.  For  an 
extensive  description  of  the  patria  postestas  and  Its  relation  to  the  State,  see  Maine,  An- 
cient Law,  pp.  180-165. 

t  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesxts  the  Messiah,  vol.  1,  pp.  231,  286,  227.  The  terms  are  m\yt 

y&edh,  a  newborn  babe,  as  in  Isa.  lx,fl;  p^«f  ybncq,  the  suckling,  Isa  xi,  8  ;  ^>ty,  WtU 
the  nursling  who  teases  for  food,  Lam.  Iv,  4  ;  oam(d,  the  weaned  child,  Isa.  xxvlil,  0 ; 

*|t?t  *****  ("  toddler  "),  the  child  clinging  to  its  mother,  Jer.  xl,  7 ;  Q^y,  'clem,  a  child  be- 
coming firm,  used  of  the  lad  with  Jonathan,  1  Sam.  xx,  22;  ^yj,  na'ar,  lad,  one  who 
shakes  himself  free,  Isa.  vli,  16;  "Una,  tafcur,  the  (choaen)  ripened  one,  Isa.  lxil,  5. 
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have  supplied  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  an  ethical  code  which 
recognized  the  universal  kinship  of  the  human  race  and  pro- 
tected the  meanest  individual  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural 
rights,  as  sacred  to  God  who  made  him. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  lower  classes  by  the  Egyptians.  Pressense  *  quotes  from 
a  papyrus  now  in  the  Louvre  and  from  the  Book  of  t/ie  Dead 
to  prove  that  the  Egyptians  were  very  kind  and  merciful,  at 
least  in  theory.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his  work  on  The 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  quoted  by 
A.  H.  Sayce,f  has  pointed  out  that  "  the  Egyptiaus,  alone  of 
ancient  nations,  considered  an  act  of  humanity  worthy  of  record 
in  stone."  Geikie,  %  however,  represents  the  masters  of  the 
Nile  as  exceedingly  oppressive  in  spirit.  The  people  were 
treated  as  slaves  by  their  kings  and  the  higher  castes.  The 
construction  of  the  pyramids  and  other  public  works  necessitated 
a  most  degrading  enslavement  of  multitudes.  An  inscription 
of  the  period  says,  "It  is  very  hard  to  make  the  smooth  road 
on  which  the  colossus  is  to  slide  along ;  but  how  unspeakably 
harder  to  drag  the  huge  mass,  like  beasts  of  burden."  Slaves, 
at  least,  were  driven  with  unremitting  vigor ;  and  if  the  senti- 
ment of  fraternity  was  entertained  it  was  restricted  in  its 
practice  to  the  ruling  classes.  The  people  were  enfeoffed  to 
the  land  and  belonged  to  the  Pharaohs.  "  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  '  people '  in  Egypt ;  only  slaves."  Ewald  §  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  Egyptian  culture  must  have  ultimately 
repelled,  rather  than  attracted,  Moses.  The  Sinaitic  legislation 
was  designed  to  rebuke  and  counteract  the  system  of  religion 
and  politics  under  which  the  children  of  Israel  had  suffered 
such  injuries.  This  is  proven  in  the  issuance  of  the  second 
commandment,  as  the  deification  of  the  brnte  creation  had  been 
carried  to  its  extreme  by  the  Egyptians.  No  doubt  Moses  was 
wiser  from  what  he  had  learned  iu  the  midst  of  this  greatest 
civilization  then  extant ;  but  when  he  ordained  a  statute  aimed 
toward  the  exercise  of  mercy  he  added  that  the  law  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  people,  as  they  remembered  that  they  had 
been  bondmen  in  Egypt.    The  recollection  of  that  grievous 

*  The  A  neient  World  and  Christianity,  PP-  81-84. 

♦  The  Race*  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  84,  85. 

t  Hours  with  the  Bible,  vol.  II.  pp.  06, 66,  77-79. 
9  History  of  Israel  vol.  II,  p.  56. 
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servitude  made  it  impossible  for  them  ever  to  inflict  similar 
hardships  even  on  captives,  much  less  on  their  brethren.  Yet 
slaves  have  often  been  the  hardest  of  masters. 

The  Old  Testament  code  endowed  the  individual  with  hope, 
in  vivid  contrast  with  the  despairing  systems  of  India.  Un- 
told and  indescribable  miseries  befall  the  children  born  near 
the  Himalayas,  so  that  the  straggling  millions  are  without 
heart,  spirit,  or  ambition.  No  wonder  that  they  have  been  so 
easily  made  subject  to  the  British  crown.  Especially  is  the 
condition  of  the  female  sex  unfortunate.  The  following 
prayer  of  a  high  caste  woman  who  had  spent  her  life  from 
childhood  as  a  "child-widow"  is  quoted  in  the  Encydoposdia 
of  Missions :  * 

O,  Father  of  the  world,  hast  thou  not  created  us  ?  Or  has,  perchance, 
some  other  god  made  us?  Dost  thou  only  care  for  men?  Hast  thou  no 
thought  for  us  women?  Why  hast  thou  created  us  male  and  female? 
O,  Almighty  One,  hast  thou  not  power  to  make  us  other  than  we  are, 
that  we,  too,  may  have  some  part  in  the  comforts  of  life  ?  The  cry  of  the 
oppressed  is  heard  even  in  the  world.  Then  canst  thou  look  upon  our 
victim  hosts  and  shut  the  doors  of  thy  justice?  O  God  almighty  and 
unapproachable,  thiuk  upon  thy  mercy,  which  is  a  vast  sea,  and  remem- 
ber us.    O  Lord,  save  us,  for  we  cannot  bear  our  hard  lot. 

In  lands  nominally  Christian  it  is  still  difficult  to  enact  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  legislation  that  will  protect  the  poor  and 
friendless.  Demagogues  needing  suffrages  may  construct  plat- 
forms and  utter  impassioned  addresses  which  profess  to  aim  at 
the  alleviation  of  distress ;  but  we  all  have  learned  to  our  dis- 
appointment that,  when  they  arc  elected,  they  yield  complete 
subservience  to  the  money  power.  If  the  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel appeals  to  the  Bible  standard  for  the  making  of  Uws  he  is 
positively  informed  that  his  plans  are  visionary  and  impracti- 
cable ;  but  there  would  not  be  so  many  anarchic  disturbances  in 
this  modem  civilization  of  ours,  which  claims  to  be  advanced, 
if  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  was  treated  with  more 
deference. 

Whence  originated  such  a  system  of  beneficent  law6?  It 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  there  was  a  good  degree  of 
humanity  in  the  natural  man  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  Egyp- 
tian, Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek,  or  Roman  influences.  The 

•Art.,4HIndul«n." 
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Chaldeans  were  not  devoid  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  as 
the  brief  sketches  in  Genesis  prove.  It  is  not  derogatory  to 
the  credit  of  Moses  that  he  learned  from  the  patriarchs  and 
from  Egypt  and  Midian.  The  Bible  says  that  he  did.  We 
are  wont  to  say  that  the  instructions  of  the  Torah  came 
from  God;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  founder  of  the 
Hebrew  State  did  not  acquire  some  of  his  legislative  wisdom 
from  the  study  of  past  history  and  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  neighboring  nations.  God  had  endowed  these  also  with 
some  faculties  for  government.  Knowledge  may  be  divinely 
granted  when  received  secondhand,  as  well  as  when  delivered 
through  a  supernatural  medium.  Information  acquired  in  the 
ordinary  way  may  be  as  much  a  part  of  God's  truth  as  if  it 
had  been  revealed  amid  the  portents  of  Sinai.  While  much 
has  been  evolved  from  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  human 
soul  there  is  a  very  valuable  quantum  that  can  be  secured  only 
by  intellectual  effort.  What  of  good  it  may  have  pleased  the 
Lord  to  make  known  unto  the  heathen  was  not  despised  in  the 
composition  of  the  inspired  books.  It  is  somewhat  of  an 
answer  to  those  who  tell  us  that  Moses  could  not  have  produced 
such  a  code  as  that  attributed  to  him  in  the  wilderness  to  sug- 
gest that  he  "  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."* 
As  well  might  it  be  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  framers 
of  the  American  Constitution  to  produce  that  instrument, 
which  is  the  embodiment  of  the  best  national  jurisprudence 
collected  up  to  date.  It  is  stated  in  so  many  words  that  the 
great  lawgiver  did  accept  the  counsel  of  his  father-in-law, 
Jethro,  in  matters  referring  to  the  dispensing  of  justice  in  the 
congregation.  We  can  well  wish  to  know  more  about  the  code 
in  use  among  the  Midianites,  or  rather,  as  it  is  suggested  by 
Ewald,  the  Kenites,  who  were  ever  afterward  so  friendly  to 
their  kinsmen.  But  the  skill  of  an  architect  must  reach  be- 
yond the  character  of  the  material  that  may  be  used  in  the 
building. 

Winesf  makes  the  claim  "  that  the  scholars  of  other  coun- 
tries lighted  their  torch  in  Zion."  He  attributes  the  superiority 
of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  to  the  fact  that  Jehovah  communed 
with  his  people.    They  were  imbued  with  a  humane  and  be- 

*  Cotnp.  War  burton,  Divine  Legation  of  Mose*,  vol.  11.  pp.  310,  317. 
t  Commentaries  on  the  Lam  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,  p.  834. 
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nevolent  spirit  becanse  the  Lord  walked  among  them.  If  the 
Romans  were  gifted  with  the  power  of  organization  and  the 
Greeks  with  that  of  philosophical  analysis,  the  Hebrews  in- 
herited the  religious  feeling  which  is  considerate  of  frailty 
and  removes  its  cause.  In  the  6tudy  of  comparative  religions 
we  observe  that  worship  is  largely  separated  from  morals. 
Some  of  the  most  exhaustive  treatises  on  the  subject  omit  any 
reference  to  the  faith  and  life  of  the  devotees  in  the  description 
of  the  various  systems  called  religions.  There  is  no  such 
separation  in  Mosaism.  Jehovah  requires  l>eiicficcnce  as  pre- 
liminary to  worship.  All  national  prosperity  is  the  fruit  of 
the  divine  blessing.  The  welfare  of  the  community  depends 
on  the  happiness  of  its  individual  members.  To  this  the  Lord 
is  committed.  War  and  adversity  will  be  inflicted  if  the  poor 
nre  oppressed.  Injustice  is  to  be  punished  in  this  world. 
Warburton  and  others  have  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  future 
retribution  was  held  in  abeyance,  though  it  was  advocated  by 
the  Egyptians.  As  yet  there  was  too  much  danger  of  tyranny 
and  its  related  iniquities  if  the  wicked  were  not  at  once  to  re- 
ceive ample  deserts  so  that  others  might  be  restrained  from 
their  crimes.  Well  was  it  said,  "  What  nation  is  there  so  great, 
that  hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law, 
which  I  set  before  you  this  day"  (Deut.  iv,  8).  This  thought 
was  inbred  into  the  life  of  the  people,  so  that  they  fully  be- 
lieved that  the  divine  sanction  was  the  spur  of  all  their  social 
intercourse. 

It  may  seem  to  be  a  serious  objection  to  the  Old  Testament 
order  that  it  was  not  uniformly  carried  into  effect.  Jeremiah 
attributes  the  cause  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  a  disregard 
of  the  sabbatical  year.  Even  the  Sabbath  of  days  was  grossly 
violated,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  had  suffered  total  desue- 
tude (Neh.  viii,  17).  Doubtless  many  of  the  requirements  of 
the  calendar  and  ritual  were  exceedingly  embarrassing,  incon- 
venient, and  sometimes  disastrous.  The  first  Book  of  Macca- 
bees (chap,  ii,  32-41)  relates  that  some  of  the  Jews  lost  their 
lives  rather  than  fight  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  but  the  survivors 
resolved  that  their  enemies  should  never  be  allowed  again  to 
take  such  an  advantage.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  conceive  how 
the  sabbatical  year  could  be  literally  observed  ;  but  the  enact- 
ment would,  at  least,  serve  as  a  reminder  that  the  share  of  the 
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impoverished  in  the  product  of  the  real  estate  must  be  duly 
recognized.  A  compromise  in  the  way  of  some  equivalent 
return  for  the  interest  in  the  crops  of  the  seventh  year  would 
most  likely  be  proposed,  if  necessary,  for  it  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able that  the  poor  and  weak  would  endure  violence  or  the  spoil- 
ing of  their  goods  without  a  cry  for  relief,  such  as  was  made 
to  Elisha  by  the  widow  whose  sons  were  about  to  be  seized  by 
her  creditors. 

Laws  that  depend  on  a  religious  sanction  carry  with  them  an 
important  disciplinary  purpose,  though  they  may  not  be  fully 
observed.  They  offer  an  ideal  standard  by  which  to  cultivate 
the  disposition  of  the  subject,  so  that  he  may  at  least  strive 
toward  the  mark  of  perfection.  Such  commands,  when  in  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion,  arc  not  demoralizing,  as  civil  enact- 
ments, which  are  to  be  enforced  by  temporal  penalties,  are 
asserted  by  some  to  become  when  not  vigorously  executed. 
Indeed,  God's  'moral  order,  if  disobeyed,  is  invariably  attended 
with  the  threatened  consequences,  whether  men  are  or  are  not 
prepared  for  the  doctrine.  We  do  not  think  of  banishing  or 
abrogating  the  New  Testament  because  the  great  majority  of 
professing  Christians  live  confessedly  far  below  its  inculcations. 
A  few  vigorously  and  sincerely  endeavor  to  maintain  the 
Bible  standard  of  holiness  and  perfection  ;  but  new  obligations 
arise  with  further  study  and  appropriation  of  the  truth. 
Christ,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  read  new  lessons  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  commandments.  It  is  in  the  province  of 
our  text-books  on  ethical  science  to  widen  the  application  of 
the  law  to  every  contingency ;  but  we  may  expect  that  God's 
thoughts  will  anticipate  all  our  philosophy.  In  spite  of  there 
being  so  many  sorry  caricatures  of  Christianity,  the  Gospel  has 
educated  society  until  many  reforms  have  been  accomplished, 
such  as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  by  arbitration,  the  extension  of  suffrage,  the  placing  of 
restrictions  on  child  labor,  better  protection  for  the  debtor  class, 
and  a  milder  prison  discipline.  Such  benevolent  bodies  as  the 
Society  of  Friends  have  never  been  discouraged  because  their 
numbers  were  few  or  their  material  resources  insignificant.  Their 
little  leaven  permeates  the  whole  lump.  Though  the  poor  were 
oppressed  and  otherwise  mistreated  by  the  powerful  in  Israel 
and  Judah,  yet  the  Jews  are  now  distinguished  for  their  tender 
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and  considerate  interest  in  behalf  of  their  weaker  brethren. 
Eleemosynary  art  has  achieved  a  higher  state  of  progress 
among  them  than  among  the  Gentiles.  To  the  chosen  people 
the  law  is  Torah — instruction — and  the  patriot  seeks  no  higher 
distinction  than  to  be  a  rabbi  or  a  disciple.  His  chief  aim  is  to 
delight  in  the  law ;  for  he  i6  a  child  of  God,  and  the  divine 
command  is  thankfully  received  as  infallible  advice. 

In  regard  to  humane  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  society 
the  Mosaic  law  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  schoolmaster.  To  a  peo- 
ple thus  prepared  by  generations  of  peculiar  instruction  the 
ministry  of  Christ  was  addressed.  The  Son  of  the  carpenter 
was  an  appropriate  outgrowth  and  divine  embodiment  of  the 
Father's  unremitting  care  for  his  little  ones.  Jesii6  owned  no 
real  estate.  He  often  was  hungry  and  weary.  In  youth  he 
was  subject  unto  his  parents,  living  in  an  obscure  hillside  town, 
which  would  naturally  suggest  limited,  if  not  straitened,  cir- 
cumstances. The  country  at  this  time  apparently  teemed  with 
lepers,  widows,  the  poor,  blind,  lame,  deaf,  dumb,  epileptic,  and 
'demented,  who  instinctively  discovered  in  him  a  friend.  "When 
he  entered  on  his  work  he  called  attention  to  the  benign  proph- 
ecy (Isa.  Ixi,  1-3)  which  he  declared  would  be  fulfilled  in  him. 
By  the  announcement  of  his  gracious  works  he  expected  John 
to  be  convinced  and  satisfied.  The  words  of  the  Saviour  are 
explicit.  He  enunciates  a  valuable  truth,  which  ought  now  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  "  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,1'  espe- 
cially for  that  class  who  are  less  fortunate  than  their  fellows. 
He  emphatically  reiterates,  what  had  been  almost  forgotten,  *'I 
will  have  mercy."  He  quails  not  in  his  bitter  malediction  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  who  u  devour  widows'  houses"  and 
"are  full  of  extortion."  He  encourages  the  indigent  to  believe 
that  they  can  do  good,  and  commends  a  widow  who  asserts  her 
right  in  the  temple  privilege  by  giving  two  mites.  In  the  par- 
able of  the  Good  Samaritan  he  teaches  how  far  the  beneficent 
provisions  of  the  second  table  are  to  extend  ;  and  in  the  account 
of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  he  reminds  his  hearers  that  neglect 
of  the  poor  is  an  express  violation  of  the  divine  order  as  revealed 
in  Moses  and  the  prophets,  who  furnish  all  adequate  sanction 
for  a  life  well  pleasing  to  God. 

When  Christ  ascended  his  followers  accepted  the  legacy 
which  he  had  bequeathed  to  them  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
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leper,  "  Ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always ; "  and  they  began 
the  work  of  almsgiving  by  attempting  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  community  of  goods.  It  was  soon  proven  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  faulty  and  liable  to  grievous  abuse ;  yet  they 
never  failed  to  inculcate  the  obligation  which  they  had  sought 
to  discharge  in  this  way.  It  was  the  business  of  that  most 
heroic  spirit,  Stephen,  to  whose  martyrdom  Paul's  conviction 
was  due,  to  see  that  the  Hellenist  widows  were  not  neglected 
in  the  daily  ministration.  James,  in  his  preeminently  Jewish 
epistle,  warned  the  rich  against  their  covetousness  and  extor- 
tion. A  new  dispensation  has  not  changed  the  policy  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth  in  behalf  of  the  reapers  whose  cries  have  en- 
tered heaven  (James  v,  4).  Pure  religion  consists  still  in  visit- 
ing "  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction."  In  the  first 
general  council  of  the  New  Testament  Church  a  specific  canon 
was  adopted  and  approved,  that  the  more  prosperous  Gentile 
Christians  should  "  remember  the  poor  "  (Gal.  ii,  10) ;  and  Paul 
commended  his  apostolate  in  that  he  "  also  was  forward  to  do  " 
the  same.  On  6uch  an  errand  he  visited  Jerusalem,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  arrested  and  afterward  providentially  con- 
veyed to  Rome.  In  his  earlier  epistles  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  great  prominence  is  given  to  this  general  and  contin- 
ued movement  to  assist  the  poor  saints.  In  the  last  books  of 
the  New  Testament  the  precedent  is  recognized  as  leading  to  a 
principle  that  was  to  be  universal  in  its  application  (1  Tim.  vi, 
17-19).  This  Christian  spirit  is  gracefully  illustrated  in  the 
classic  letter  to  Philemon,  who  is  advised  to  receive  his  regen- 
erated bondman  Onesimus  as  a  "  brother  beloved."  The  law 
of  kindness  was  an  integral  element  in  the  woof  of  original 
Christianity,  and  its  present  manifestation  in  so  many  various 
forms  is  but  the  interweaving  of  beautiful  figures  that  form 
component  parts  of  the  entire  fabric. 

Modern  statesmen  and  philanthropists  will  do  well  to  develop 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  Hebrew  legislation,  which  seems  to 
have  anticipated  the  social  reforms  that  now  agitate  the  public 
mind.  Many  eleemosynary  institutions  have  been  properly  rel- 
egated to  support  and  control  by  the  civil  power,  which,  though 
nonsectarian  in  operation,  should  be  religions  in  principle.  No 
Christian  would  demur  to  bearing  his  share  in  the  maintenance 
of  insane  hospitals  and  similar  asylums.  But  the  body  politic  is 
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too  often  administered  under  the  direction  of  trusts,  corpora- 
tions, and  millionaires,  who  give  the  poor  man  but  little  oppor- 
tunity. The  liquor  saloon,  an  enemy  of  labor,  home,  and  good 
feeling,  is  still  the  dominant  power  in  politics,  and  bnt  little 
effort  is  made  to  suppress  it,  on  the  wearisome  pretense  that 
laws  of  this  kind  cannot  be  executed.  Thus,  pauperism  is  prop- 
agated and  capital  is  endangered,  as  class  is  arrayed  against 
class  through  a  disregard  of  the  law  of  love.  Materialism  of 
the  grossest  kind  is  the  basis  of  much  of  our  social  philosophy. 
The  Malthusian  theory  of  population  is  gaining  in  popularity, 
though  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate  occasion  to  dread  the 
awful  consequences  predicted.  Among  the  Jews,  who  have 
ever  been  so  tender  toward  the  waifs  of  humanity,  the  national 
theology  taught  the  truth  that  "  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

It  may  b,e  customary  to  cry  down  anything  Hebrew  as  nar- 
row, offensive,  and  bigoted  ;  but  it  yet  remains  that  the  votaries 
of  Mosaism  have  tli riven  under  adverse  criticism  and  unremit- 
ting persecution.  Christians  have  been  furnished  with  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  own 
faith  in  the  continued  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  Jews. 
Once,  it  was  thought  that  the  laws  enacted  to  teach  men  to  love 
their  neighbors  as  themselves  were  limited  in  their  scope  to  a 
sinarle  nation  that  claimed  to  be  holy  and  to  a  race  who  were 
content  to  be  a  peculiar  people.  But  at  the  advent  of  Jesus  a 
new  era  dawned,  and  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  peace  and 
good-wijl  *  were  proclaimed  to  all  mankind.  Mosaism  was  a 
conservatory  for  the  cultivation  of  young  shoots  and  rare  plants, 
that  might  afterward  bloom  and  bear  fruit  throughout  the 
whole  earth. 

♦  Some  good  authorities  prefer  the  rendering  of  tbe  Authorized  to  that  of  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion. 
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Art.  IV.— THE  CONFERENCE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

By  Conference  Course  of  Study,  as  every  Methodist  preacher 
knows,  is  meant  the  course  of  study  prescribed  in  the  Discipline 
for  traveling  preachers  and  for  local  preachers  applying  for 
ordination.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Methodism,  before  the  era 
of  Methodist  colleges  and  seminaries,  this  "course  of  study" 
was  the  only  curriculum  pursued  by  well-nigh  all  Methodist 
preachers ;  and  even  in  this  day,  with  all  our  vaunted  educa- 
tional facilities,  large  numbers  of  our  ministers  graduate  at  no 
other  theological  school.  The  day  may  come  when  no  man 
will  be  sent  out  as  pastor  of  a  Methodist  society  who  has  not 
received  a  collegiate  or  seminary  education,  or  both ;  but  that 
day  is  not  yet.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  God  still  calls  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  who  are  neither 
college  nor  seminary  graduates ;  and  they  come  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  our  Conferences  and  praying  for  admission  on  the 
grounds  of  that  call.  Some  are  young  and  can  wait  for  college 
and  seminary  training.  All  who  possibly  can  are  urged  to  step 
aside  for  such  special  preparation.  But  some  cannot  turn  aside 
for  this  purpose.  Shall  they  all  be  denied  admission?  The 
Methodist  Church  has  been  in  the  habit  of  saying :  "  If  they 
know  they  have  been  converted  ;  if  they  know,  and  the  Church 
believes,  they  have  been  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  if 
they  are  pure  in  life  and  sound  in  doctrine ;  if  they  have  native 
ability  and  a  good  elementary  English  education  as  a  mental 
foundation ;  if  there  is  room  for  them  and  places  that  need 
them,  admit  them  on  trial.  Let  them  begin  to  preach.  Put 
them  in  the  front  of  the  fight,  and  let  them  drill  afterward." 
That  was  what  the  Conference  Course  of  Study  was  meant  to 
be — a  mental  drill  for  a  working  Methodist  preacher. 

It  is  stating  a  truism,  patent  to  every  practical  educator  in 
the  Church,  to  say  that  this  course  of  study  has  not  accom- 
plished all  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  it.  Where 
shall  the  blame  be  laid  ?  Is  it  because  the  course  laid  down  in 
the  Discipline  is  not  the  best  possible  for  accomplishing  the  re- 
sults desired  ?  It  seems  hardly  proper  even  to  hint  at  such  a 
thing,  when  this  course  has  been  selected  by  our  honored  board 
of  bishops  and  comes  with  the  seal  of  their  approval  fresli  upon 
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it.  Are  the  undergraduate  ministers  themselves  to  blame  ?  In 
part ;  for  if  they  mastered  the  books,  in  any  true  sense,  the  de- 
sired end  would  be  attained.  Yet  many  do  not  master  the 
books.  Why  not  ?  Is  the  fault  with  the  committees  on  ex- 
amination ?  In  part ;  for  committees  have  been  known  to  pass 
candidates  upon  a  very  superficial  examination. 

Yet  wc  must  not  lay  all  the  blame  on  undergraduates  and 
examiners.  Has  not  indolence  in  examined  and  carelessness  in 
examiner  been  encouraged,  if  not  engendered,  by  an  unwise 
method,  or  lack  of  method,  in  planning  for  examiners  and  ex- 
aminations? There  is  danger  in  having  any  officer  in  Church 
or  State  who  is  not  amenable  to  some  higher  power  for  his 
official  conduct;  and  our  Conference  committees,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  just  such  officers.  Each  examiner  has  been  a  law 
unto  himself,  a  free  lance,  an  Ishmaelite.  Appointed,  fre- 
quently, for  no  special  qualification  for  such  service  ;  continued 
at  the  caprice  of  his  presiding  elder ;  dropped,  at  the  end  of 
his  first,  fifth,  or  tenth  year,  with  or  without  cause,  as  might 
best  suit  the  whims  or  plans  of  the  power  that  appointed  him  ; 
not  required  to  conduct  his  work  according  to  any  system  or 
plan  ;  amenable  to  no  man  or  set  of  men  for  the  fidelity  and 
wisdom  with  which  he  executed  his  work  ;  with  no  praise 
offered  for  good  work  done,  no  censure  for  grossest  negligence 
of  his  sacred  trust;  with  no  standard  set  before  him  as  the 
ideal  method  of  performing  his  delicate  and  important  task ; 
with  no  incentive  for  him  to  do  his  best,  neither  as  appealing 
to  his  ambition  by  a  hope  of  reward,  nor  yet  to  his  fear  of  con- 
demnation in  case  of  failure— no  wonder,  with  such  a  lawless, 
chaotic  system  (?)  behind  him,  that  an  examiner  should  grow 
careless,  neglect  preparation  for  his  examination,  and  theu  on 
facing  his  class  should  say,  u  Well,  brethren,  I  guess  you  have 
all  studied  the  books."  "  Yes,  sir."  "  That  is  right.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  you  know  just  as  much  about  them  as  I  do.  But 
it  is  my  duty  to  ask  yon  a  few  questions." 

So  a  few  meaningless  questions  are  asked  from  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  "  table  of  contents;  "  the  examiner  expresses  his 
satisfaction  at  their  evident  proficiency  ;  all  the  class  pass  with 
high  marks,  which  mean  nothing ;  and  every  intelligent 
student,  as  he  leaves  that  room,  hangs  his  head  in  shame  at 
such  a  farce  of  an  examination,  which  passes  men  indiscrimi- 
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nately,  whether  they  have  studied  or  not.  His  soul  is  shocked, 
his  mind  dazed,  as  he  wanders  off  to  himself  to  ponder  this  re- 
cent revelation  :  "  And  is  the  door  to  the  ministry  of  the  great 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  so  carelessly  guarded — the  Church 
of  my  choice,  the  Church  of  my  love,  for  whose  ministry  I  have 
such  high  regard  that  I  have  laid  aside  all  other  prospects  and 
ambitions  and  have  devoted  ten  years  of  my  youtli  and  early 
manhood  in  preparation  for  its  holy  work — and  yet  is  it  of 
such  little  value  that  one  need  only  know  the  silly  schoolboy 
questions  asked  us  by  that  popular  minister  in  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  charmed  circle  ?  Surely,  to  be  a  minister  of 
our  Church  means  far  less  than  I  had  supposed.  The  loosest 
examination  I  ever  had  in  public  or  high  school,  in  college  or 
seminary,  was  strictness  incarnate  compared  with  that  I  have 
just  passed.  Does  it  really  require  less  brains  and  culture  to 
be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  than  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  public 
school  or  a  freshman  at  college  ?  " 

The  workings  of  the  old  system  of  appointing  examiners  and 
conducting  examinations,  as  seen  in  an  experience  of  several 
years  in  the  Wilmington  Conference  as  examined  and  exami- 
ner, suggest  five  objections  to  the  method : 

FIKST  OBJECTION:  CHANGING  OF  EXAMINEK8. 

If  "  practice  makes  perfect "  in  other  things,  why  not  in  ex- 
aminations? No  man  is  as  well  prepared  to  examine  at  the 
first  reading  of  a  book  as  at  the  tenth  reading.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible for  any  examiner  to  tell  beforehand  just  how  a  question 
will  strike  the  mind  of  a  student.  A  wise  examiner  strives  to 
so  frame  a  question  that  its  meaning  shall  be  perfectly  plain. 
All  ambiguity  must  be  excluded.  Yet,  with  the  utmost  care, 
a  question  that  seems  perfectly  clear  to  the  examiner  may  not 
prove  univocal  to  the  examined.  One  question  given  to  a  class 
last  year,  that  to  the  examiner's  mind  could  mean  only  one 
thing,  was  misunderstood  by  every  member  of  the  cla&s. 
Hence  we  concluded  that  it  was  an  unfair  question  and  one  not 
to  be  asked  again  in  that  form.  Improvement  in  examinations 
can  only  take  place  by  continuing  one  man  on  the  same  books. 
Colleges  act  wisely  in  this  matter.  By  continuing  a  man  year 
after  year  in  one  department  he  becomes  a  master  of  that  de- 
partment, better  able  both  to  teach  and  examine  every  time  he 
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restudies  his  course.  Who  would  care  to  attend  a  college  where 
the  professor  changed  departments  every  year — taught  Latin 
thi6  year,  Greek  next,  mathematics  the  third,  science  the  fourth, 
and  then  was  dismissed  and  an  entirely  new  man  put  in  his 
place  ?  Yet  the  latter  has  been  our  Conference  method — con- 
stant changing,  either  by  putting  in  new  men  outright  or  by 
moving  forward  the  examiner  with  the  class.  No  man  has  had 
a  chance  to  examine  two  years  in  succession  on  the  same  book. 
This  is  most  unwise,  as  anyone  can  see. 

Remedy :  A  permanent  board  of  examiners,  who  shall  con- 
tinue to  examine  in  the  same  studies  year  after  year.  See 
Rule  1,  below. 

As  a  corollary  to  objection  one,  rather  than  as  a  separate 
objection,  comes  the  unwisdom  of  having  separate  examining 
committees  for  each  year's  class.  Changing  examiners  and 
separate  committees  for  each  year  stand  or  fall  together ;  the 
condemnation  of  the  one  is  the  death  sentence  of  the  other. 
Why  should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  have  two  men  engaged 
in  examining  candidates  on  Harman's  Introduction  at  the  same 
time,  because  some  candidates  are  in  the  second  and  some  in 
the  third  year  ?  Should  not  the  very  fact  that  they  had  faced 
an  examiner  in  the  second  year  on  the  first  half  of  the  book  and 
learned  his  style  of  examination  be  the  strongest  argument  in 
favor  of  their  appearing  in  the  third  year  before  the  same  man 
for  examination  on  the  last  half  ?  Why  should  two  examiners 
be  necessary  on  United  States  history,  or  Methodist  history,  or 
grammar,  or  the  Discipline,  or  on  books  on  other  subjects 
which  are  identical  in  the  two  courses,  simply  because  in  one 
the  candidate  is  being  examined  as  a  traveling,  in  the  other  as 
a  local,  preacher  ?  Are  history,  grammar,  and  the  Discipline 
different  because  studied  by  men  seeking  these  different  rela- 
tions ?  Does  not  wisdom  6ay,  "  One  examiner  for  both  %  "  Is 
it  not  far  wiser  to  have  certain  examiners  for  certain  books  and 
to  let  them  examine  all  those  who  are  to  be  examined  on  these 
books,  whether  traveling  or  local,  whether  first  or  second  or 
third  or  fourth  year  preachers  ? 

Remedy :  Divide  the  entire  courses  of  study  for  traveling 
and  local  preachers  into  departments.  Place  a  wise,  progress- 
ive educator  in  charge  of  each  department  and  keep  him  there. 
See  Rule  2. 
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second  objection:  method  of  appointing  examiners. 

The  old  method  has  been  for  the  bishop  to  appoint  the  ex- 
aminers, which  means  that  the  presiding  elders  practically  ap- 
point them.  Perhaps  no  set  of  men  in  the  Conference  know 
so  well,  in  a  general  way,  the  abilities  and  capabilities  of  the 
ministers  of  the  whole  Conference  as  do  the  presiding  elders. 
Perhaps  no  committee  that  could  be  appointed  by  the  chair  or 
the  Conference  would  be  likely  to  nominate  examiners  so  intelli- 
gently as  the  presiding  elders.  So,  if  the  old  system  is  to  bo 
continued,  by  all  means  let  them  be  appointed  as  heretofore. 
But  if  we  elect  and  organize  a  board  of  examiners,  as  contem- 
plated in  Kule  1,  we  have  a  body  of  men  far  better  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  a  man  on  the  examining  board  than  the 
presiding  elders  can  possibly  be.  The  presiding  elder  knows 
Brother  M.  N.  as  a  college  graduate  and  a  fine  preacher,  thinks 
that  of  course  he  will  make  a  good  examiner,  and  appoints  him 
on  general  principles.  But  because  a  brother  has  pulpit  ability 
of  a  certain  sort  and  writes  A.B.,  A.M.,  or  even  D.D.  after  his 
name  is  not  demonstrative  evidence  that  he  is  a  good  examiner, 
that  is,  that  he  knows  how  to  ask  fair,  clean-cut  questions  that 
mean  something  and  has  judgment  enough  to  weigh  the  worth 
of  an  answer.  Let  that  same  M.  N.  meet  with  his  fellow- 
examiners  for  a  year.  Let  them  read  or  hear  the  questions  he 
gives,  examine  the  answers  received  and  the  marks  given,  see 
how  the  class  succeeds  with  him,  and  then  they  will  be  more 
competent  than  any  outsider  can  possibly  be  to  say  whether  he 
should  be  continued.    For  unwise  nominations  there  is  a 

Remedy :  Let  the  board  of  examiners  nominate,  and  the 
Conference  elect;  all  examiners.    See  Rules  1  and  2. 

THIRD  OBJECTION:   METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  THE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  are  usually  oral,  written,  or  partly  oral  and 
partly  written.  As  usually  conducted,  all  three  methods  are 
unfair.  Take  the  oral  method.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I, 
and  J  are  ten  students  to  be  examined  by  K.  K  has  carefully 
prepared  one  hundred  questions,  which  will  be  ten  for  each 
man,  and  has  decided  to  give  a  mark  of  one  for  each  question 
correctly  answered,  ten  being  a  perfect  mark.  He  begins. 
Question  1  is  asked  of  A,  and,  it  being  an  easy  question,  A  an- 
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swers  promptly  and  correctly  and  one  is  set  down  to  his  credit. 
Question  2  is  difficult,  and  B  and  C  fail  on  it,  while  D  answers 
it  and  gets  a  credit  of  one.  Question  3  is  easy,  and  E  answers 
it ;  but  4  is  difficult,  and,  F,  G,  H,  and  I  missing  it,  J  answers 
it,  and  receives  his  credit  of  one.  So  it  goes  until  the  hundred 
questions  are  exhausted.  It  is  found  eacli  man  has  answered 
ten  questions ;  and  according  to  his  plan  K  gives  each  man  ten 
and  congratulates  himself  on  his  skill  and  his  fairness  to  all  the 
men.  Has  he  been  fair  ?  Not  at  all.  A,  B,  C,  E,  F,  G,  H, 
and  I  have  missed  every  difficult  question,  leaving  them  to  be 
answered  by  D  and  J,  while  D  and  J  have  not  had  an  easy 
question  during  the  examination,  but  have  been  kept  busy 
answeriug  the  difficult  questions  which  the  other  eight  could 
not  answer.  Is  it  fair  to  D  and  J,  the  two  hard,  faithful  stu- 
dents of  the  class,  to  give  them  the  same  mark  for  answering 
ten  difficult  questions  that  the  other  eight  receive  for  answering 
ten  easy  ones  ? 

Let  U6  take  the  written  or  the  partly  written  and  partly  oral 
examinations.  Again  we  have  one  hundred  prepared  questions, 
arranged  in  series  of  1-10,  11-20,  21-30,  etc.;  and  these  being 
placed  on  the  table  the  class  is  allowed  to  draw.  Is  this  fair  ? 
No ;  it  is  even  more  unfair  than  the  oral  method  given  above. 
No  matter  whether  the  answers  are  all  to  be  written,  or  live  are 
to  be  written  and  five  oral,  the  result  is  the  same  ;  it  is  unfair. 
A,  E,  and  II  draw  11-20,  51-60,  and  71-80  respectively ;  and 
those  being  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book,  as  well  as 
the  easiest  to  remember,  A,  E,  and  H  happen  to  know  these 
parts  and,  although  the  poorest  students  in  the  class,  get  ten 
each.  But  D  and  J,  the  two  brightest  and  best  students  in  the 
class,  happen  to  draw  21-30,  and  61-70,  the  least  interesting 
and  least  important  sections  in  the  book  and,  therefore,  the 
most  difficult  to  commit— in  fact,  6uch  parts  as  a  wise  student 
would  not  try  to  commit ;  and  they  get  six  each.  Is  it  fair 
that  success  in  passing  one's  examination  should  depend,  not  so 
much  upon  careful  6tudy,  as  upon  his  "  luck  "  in  drawing  the 
right  slip  ? 

Remedy :  Let  all  examinations  be  in  writing.  Let  the  same 
identical  questions  be  asked  of  every  student.  Let  there  be  a 
large  number  of  questions  on  isolated  facts  of  importance 
scattered  through  the  entire  book,  to  test  the  memory  and 
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prove  that  the  entire  book  has  been  studied.  Let  there  be  a 
few  general  questions,  broad  in  scope,  to  test  the  reasoning, 
analytic,  and  synthetic  powers  of  the  mind.  Then  the  examina- 
tion will  be  a  real  and  fair  test.    See  Rule  5. 

FOURTH  OBJECTION  :  THE  ONE  ANNUAL  EXAMINATION. 

Oar  objection  to  the  one  annual  examination  is  on  two 
grounds :  1.  A  Methodist  preacher  is  too  busy  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  Conference  year,  the  preaching  of  two  sermons 
every  Sabbath — no  small  strain  on  a  young  man — the  making  of 
delayed  pastoral  visits,  the  correcting  of  pastoral  and  church 
records,  the  hunting  up  of  the  all-important  benevolent  collec- 
tions leaving  little  time  or  energy  for  other  work.  To  ask  a  man 
under  such  a  burden  of  dissimilar  duties  to  review  the  studies 
of  a  whole  year  and  prepare  for  a  strict  examination  on  the 
whole  year's  study  is  outrageously  unfair.  No  school  or  col- 
lege in  the  country  of  which  we  have  knowledge  makes  any 
such  demands  upon  its  students,  although  these  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  study.  2.  It  prevents  that  intercourse  between 
examiner  and  examined  which  is  so  much  to  be  desired. 
Under  the  old  system  examiner  and  examined  study  independ- 
ently, and  neither  has  an  idea  of  how  the  other  sees  a  book 
until  they  meet  in  the  examination  room.  Of  course,  the 
difference  in  mental  bias  makes  the  book  quite  tinlike  for  the 
two  men.  Examiner  has  seen  7,  13,  16,  27,  33  as  the  principal 
truths  and  prepared  his  examination  upon  those  points;  but 
Examined  has  seen  4,  12,  16,  20,  28  as  the  principal  truths  and 
is  prepared  to  pass  a  perfect  examination  from  his  view-point 
of  the  book.  Ought  not  some  plan  to  be  devised  so  that  the 
examined  shall  know  the  views  of  the  examiner  upon  the  book 
before  he  is  compelled  to  face  his  list  of  questions  ? 

Remedy:  Let  there  be  a  mid-year  meeting  at  some  central 
place  of  all  examiners  and  examined,  at  which  a  part  of  the 
course  shall  be  completed  and  passed  upon,  and  at  which  the 
examiner  shall  tell  the  class  what  he  sees  in  the  books  of  his 
department.    See  Rule  4. 

FIFTH  OBJECTION:  THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION. 

We  are  all  wonderfully  human  and  are  more  controlled  by 
prejudice  than  we  care  to  confess  or  are  even  aware  of.  This 
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weakness  of  humanity  causes  trouble  in  examinations,  even 
among  ministers.  A  is  known  as  an  especial  pet  of  K's.  He 
was  converted  during  K's  pastorate.  He  was  licensed  while  K 
was  presiding  elder.  Now  K  is  on  the  examining  committee, 
and  A  comes  up  for  admission.  K  would  not  be  human  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  he  did  not  give  A  as  high  a  mark  as 
he  consistently  could ;  and  A's  examination  being  really  first- 
class  he  gladly  gives  him  a  perfect  mark,  ten.  But  B  is  in  that 
same  class.  He,  too,  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  K's,  but  not  on 
such  friendly  terms  as  A.  B's  father  led  the  anti-K  faction  in 
the  church  at  the  same  time  that  A's  father  led  the  K  faction. 
A,  hearing  his  father  say  so  many  good  things  of  the  pastor,  was 
bound  to  him,  then  led  to  Christ ;  but  B,  hearing  nothing 
but  abuse  of  K,  learned  to  hate  him  and  was  a  great  annoy- 
ance during  K's  entire  pastorate.  Now  K  will  not  be  human 
if,  under  such  circumstances,  he  gives  B  any  more  than  he  fully 
merits;  and  as  his  examination  is  very  imperfect  he  feels  he 
is  fully  justified  in  marking." three"  after  B's  name.  Will  not 
some  of  B's  friends  now  be  tempted  to  say,  "  K  is  prejudiced 
and  gives  ten  to  A  because  he  likes  him,  and  three  to  poor  B 
because  he  dislikes  him?"  How  shall  we  get  rid  of  this  personal 
equation — the  temptation  to  mark  according  to  our  feelings  and 
the  temptation  to  slander  an  honest  man  for  doing  his  duty  ? 

Remedy  :  Have  all  examinations  signed  in  pseudonym  and 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  before  going  into  the  hands 
of  the  examiner.  See  Rule  6. 

These  are  the  five  great  objections  to  the  old  system,  as  we 
see  it,  and  their  remedies.  Are  not  these  suggestions  practical  ? 
Only  two  objections  have  been  offered  to  the  proposed  plan : 
1.  That  the  board  of  examiners  may  develop  into  a  clique  that 
will  give  trouble ;  2.  The  cost  of  arranging  for  and  attending 
this  mid-year  meeting.  To  the  first  of  these  we  reply  that  the 
danger  is  only  imaginary.  The  board  only  nominates ;  the  Con- 
ference must  elect.  Then,  too,  twice  as  many  nominees  must 
be  presented  as  there  are  vacancies  to  fill.  See  Rule  10.  Bnt 
even  without  this  precaution  is  there  any  more  danger  that 
such  board  will  form  a  clique  to  run  the  Conference  than  that 
the  presiding  elders  will  do  the  same  thing  ?  As  to  the  second* 
that  of  cost,  the  question  was  solved  for  us  of  the  Wilmington 
Conference  by  the  trustees  of  our  Conference  Academy,  at 
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Dover,  Del.,  a  beautiful  town,  centrally  located,  and  permeated 
with  Methodism.  These  trustees  very  kindly  extended  to  us 
the  broadest  and  most  cordial  invitation  to  hold  our  mid-year 
meeting  as  their  guests  and  to  6tay  as  long  as  was  necessary. 
This  grants  us,  not  only  bed  and  board  for  all  examiners  and 
examined,  but  full  use  of  their  magnificent  recitation  rooms 
and  assembly  hall.  We  accepted  the  invitation  and  held  our 
first  meeting  there  in  June  last  with  great  success.  We  pooled 
our  traveling  expenses,  which  averaged  us  just  $1.2S ;  and  our 
five  days'  board  saved  at  home  fully  paid  this  amount.  Other 
Conferences  having  Church  schools  or  colleges  within  their 
borders  could  doubtless  make  similar  arrangements. 

We  of  the  Wilmington  Conference  believe  these  plans  to  be  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  progress.  By  a  unanimous  vote  at  its  last 
session  the  rules  which  are  given  below  were  adopted.  The  board 
met  and  with  equal  unanimity  adopted  the  scheme  of  studies 
hereto  appended.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  plans  here  pre- 
sented are  the  very  best  that  can  be  evolved ;  but  we  are  striving 
for  an  ideal  plan.  Until  we  are  shown  a  "  more  excellent  way  " 
we  will  hold  to  our  own,  praying  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
to  use  it  to  build  up  more  symmetrical  and  better  furnished 
workmen  than  those  of  us  who  entered  under  the  old  regime. 

SCLES  FOR  THE  ELECTION,  AND  DUTIES,  OF  THE  WILMINGTON  CON- 
FERENCE BOARD  OF  EXAMINER8. 

1.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  consist  of  sixteen  elders,  who 
at  the  first  shall  be  nominated  by  the  presiding  elders  and 
elected  by  this  Conference,  and  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  years 
as  follows :  four  for  one  year,  four  for  two  years,  four  for  three 
years,  four  for  four  years.  After  the  election  of  the  first  board 
all  nominations  shall  be  by  the  board,  and  four  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  elected  annually  by  this  Conference  to  serve  a 
term  of  four  years,  or  until  their  successors  have  been  elected. 
Vacancies  occurring  in  the  interim  of  the  Conference  shall  bo 
filled  until  Conference  by  the  board. 

2.  Immediately  after  their  election  the  board  shall  organize 
and  elect  a  president  and  a  secretary,  and  divide  the  entire 
course  of  study  prescribed  in  the  Discipline  for  traveling  and 
local  preachers  into  fifteen  parts,  and  assign  one  department  to 
each  of  their  number  except  the  secretary. 
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3.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  meetings  of  the 
board,  a  roster  of  all  the  undergraduate  ministers  belonging  to 
the  Conference,  both  traveling  and  local,  be  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  examiners  and  the  undergraduates,  and 
keep  a  record  of  the  examination  of  each  student. 

4.  The  board  shall  hold  two  stated  meetings  annually,  namely, 
one  in  the  month  of  June  at  the  "Wilmington  Conference  Acad- 
emy, and  the  other  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  preceding  the  session 
of  the  Conference  at  the  seat  of  the  Conference.  The  June 
meetings  shall  be  in  the  nature  of  a  ministerial  retreat  or  sum- 
mer school  of  theology,  for  instruction,  for  counsel,  for  medita- 
tion, and  for  the  semiannual  examinations.  The  annual  meet- 
ings shall  be  for  consultation,  final  work  of  examinations,  such 
business  as  may  bo  necessary,  and  outlining  work  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  number  of  sessions  at  these  stated  meetings, 
with  plans  of  work  for  each  session,  shall  be  arranged  and  pub- 
lished at  least  two  weeks  previous  to  such  meeting,  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  president,  secretary,  and  one  appointed 
by  the  president  at  the  previous  stated  meeting. 

5.  All  examinations  6hall  be  in  writing,  both  questions  and 
answers.  The  examination  on  each  book  6hall  consist  of  not 
less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  one  hundred,  questions  of  the 
catechetical  order,  requiring  short,  specific  answers ;  and  not 
less  than  five,  nor  more  than  ten,  general  questions,  broad  in 
their  scope,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  real  learning  of  the 
student  and  his  mental  grasp.  The  examinations  shall  be  • 
marked  on  the  scale  of  one  hundred,  the  combined  catechetical 
questions  counting  fifty,  and  the  combined  general  questions 
counting  fifty ;  and  a  mark  of  thirty  in  each  set  of  questions 
and  sixty  on  the  whole  examination  shall  be  necessary  to  pass 
the  candidate. 

6.  All  answers  to  examination  questions  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  secretary,  signed  with  a  pseudonym  or  number,  accom- 
panied by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  name  and  address 
of  the  student  and  marked  on  the  outside  with  a  number  or 
pseudonym  corresponding  to  that  signed  to  the  examination 
paper.  The  secretary  shall  promptly  forward  the  paper  con- 
taining the  answers  to  the  examiner  in  that  department,  who 
shall  carefully  examine  the  paper,  mark  plainly  upon  it  the  mark 
he  judges  it  to  merit  on  the  scale  given  above,  and  return  the 
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paper  to  the  secretary  for  enrollment.  The  secretary  shall  then 
enter  npon  his  register  the  mark  given,  and  return  the  paper  to 
the  student.  The  examiner  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  the  mark 
given  each  paper. 

7.  The  board  of  examiners  shall  have  authority  to  make  such 
subsidiary  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  order  of 
the  Conference,  provided  that  such  subsidiary  rules  shall  not  con- 
flict with  these  nor  with  the  Discipline  of  the  Church. 

8.  The  entire  scheme  of  studies,  with  names  of  examiners, 
shall  be  published  in  the  Minutes. 

9.  "  Elementary  English  branches n  shall  be  construed  to 
embrace  spelling,  reading,  English  grammar,  common  school 
geography,  and  written  arithmetic. 

10.  In  nominating  to  All  vacancies  twice  as  many  names  shall 
be  presented  to  the  Conference  as  there  are  vacancies  to  fill,  the 
vote  to  elect  being  by  ballot. 

The  Conference  Courses  of  Study  are  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing departments :  1.  English.  2.  History.  3.  Belles  Lettres. 
4.  Mental  Science.  5.  Apologetics.  6.  Methodist  Polity. 
7.  Methodist  History.  8.  Theological  Encyclopedia.  9.  His- 
torical Theology.  10.  Biblical  Theology.  11.  Exegetical  The- 
ology. 12.  Systematic  Theology.  13.  Doctrinal  Theology. 
14.  Homiletical  Theology.    15.  Practical  Theology. 
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Art.  V.— PRESS,  PULPIT,  AND  PEW. 

Rightly  related,  properly  understood,  and  thoroughly  conse- 
crated, nothing  could  withstand  this  trinity  of  forces  in  regener- 
ating the  world.  A  discussion  of  such  a  theme  is  timely.  With 
most  important  problems,  involving  the  weal  or  woe  of  human- 
ity, awaiting  solution,  never  was  there  more  need  for  "the 
arousements."  With  this  mightiest  triple  agency  at  our  com- 
mand, God  awaits  a  more  complete  application  of  right  princi- 
ples to  all  the  varied  relationships  of  life  and  demands  such  an 
answer  to  these  vital  questions  of  the  day  as  shall  mark  a  more 
rapid  advancement  toward  the  highest  moral  civilization.  With- 
out this  application  and  verdict  by  the  millions  who  are  daily 
making  momentous  decisions  and  meeting  new  relations,  there 
surely  await  us  social  convulsions  and  civil  and  religious  strifes 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  An  all  but  omnipotent  power 
for  good  within  our  reach,  yet  with  the  possibilities  of  the  great- 
est evil,  brings  a  weight  of  responsibility  that  we  will  do  well 
to  consider  and  try  to  understand. 

The  propensity,  evidently  God-given,  to  put  in  permanent 
form  life's  history  and  its  lessons,  and  to  communicate  thought 
for  the  benefit  or  interest  of  others  by  means  of  the  written 
page,  is  significantly  voiced  by  Job  :  "  Oh  that  my  words  were 
now  written !  oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book !  that  they 
were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever ! "  and 
indicates  a  power  for  molding  opinion,  shaping  character,  quick- 
ening intellect,  and  penetrating  life  that  cannot  be  overestimated. 
No  doubt  man  began  very  early  this  register  of  his  thought  and 
history ;  but  it  has  remained  for  the  citizen  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  have  past  treasure  and  present  wealth  of  heart  and 
intellect  laid  at  his  feet  by  the  printed  page  of  book  and  period- 
ical, even  as  the  north  wind  blows  thither  the  autumn  leaves. 
Job's  "  iron  pen  and  lead  "  have  been  modernized ;  and  appeal- 
ing, as  they  do,  to  common  sense,  higher  instincts,  varied 
interests,  material  and  spiritual,  or  ministering  to  the  depraved 
tastes,  bad  habits,  and  base  passions  of  the  vast  multitude,  no 
power  of  the  present  day  is  comparable  with  them. 

The  chief  reading  of  our  time  is  the  newspaper,  including  in 
this  term  the  periodical  of  every  kind,  and  the  novel.  The 
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newspaper  has  become  an  absolute  necessity.  Men  must  have 
it,  the  busiest  making  time  to  read  it,  not  only  for  the  news, 
but  for  direction  in  thought  and  opinion.  Edited  minds  are 
now  quite  common,  the  paper  regularly  read  indicating  their 
position  on  any  living  issue.  The  best  writing  is  done  for  the 
periodical ;  and  our  foremost  men  in  thought  and  intellect  are 
found  entertaining,  instructing,  narrating,  reasoning  in  our 
broad  sheets.  Modern  journalism,  with  its  mechanical  skill, 
keen  enterprise,  and  intellectual  ability,  is  something  almost 
miraculous  in  its  achievement.  Thackeray  compares  it  to  "  the 
great  engine  that  never  sleeps  in  bringing  to  every  man  some 
portion  of  the  world  in  which  he  is  mo6t  interested."  Holland 
describes  it  as  "raking  the  entire  globe  clean  every  day  of 
incident,  movement,  and  event ;  while  no  cost  of  toil  or  gold 
dismays  it ; "  and  Lamartine  declares  that  soon  "  thought  will 
not  have  time  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  form  of  a  book ;  the 
only  book  possible  will  be  a  new8paper.,'  Anyway,  it  stands  as 
the  historian  of  our  daily  life,  while  forming  public  opinion, 
influencing  legislation,  dictating  politics,  changing  dominant 
parties,  and,  whether  it  be  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or 
quarterly  issue,  representing  the  institutions,  philosophies, 
literatures,  foibles,  and  habits  of  men  the  world  over. 

Scarcely  less  influential  is  the  modern  novel,  defined  as  prose 
narrative  fiction  and  produced  in  such  vast  and  overwhelming 
quantities  that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  make  anything 
like  a  complete  catalogue.  A  nation's  literature  should  be 
rich  in  historical  records,  scientific  data,  philosophical  research, 
and  the  choicest  thoughts  and  principles  of  mighty  souls  ;  but 
it  may  properly  clothe  the  ever-instructive  story  of  life  in  the 
costume  of  fiction  and  thus  minister  to  one  of  the  noblest 
faculties  of  the  human  mind.  We  dare  not  write  a  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  novel.  Its  power  to  impart  many  of  life's 
most  important  lessons  cannot  be  questioned.  The  story-writer 
will  never  lack  readers ;  and  so  long  as  the  ideal  world  thus 
created  reveals  life  jnst  as  men  live  it,  warning  us  by  impress- 
ive recitals  and  inspiring  to  noble  purposes  by  lofty  examples, 
we  cannot  deny  it  a  high  place  in  the  general  culture  of 
humanity  and  in  the  uplifting  of  the  world.  But  when  this 
fictitious  writing  is,  much  of  it,  worldly,  profane,  frivolous, 
impure,  sensual,  pen  cannot  describe  the  awful  results ;  and  yet 
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for  this  kind  there  is  an  immense  demand.  To  stand  in  the 
post  office  when  the  mail  arrives,  to  spend  an  hour  in  a  cir- 
culating library,  to  call  at  the  retail  counter  of  hook  and  de- 
partment stores,  or  to  visit  many  a  publishing  house  as  the 
stream  of  "  yellow-covered  literature,"  to  say  nothing  of  the 
blue  and  gold,  sheep  and  morocco,  issues  therefrom,  would  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical  that  the  rage  for  such  fiction  is  be- 
yond all  precedent.  Designing,  unworthy  authors,  realistic 
caterers  to  a  morbid  appetite,  or  ignorant  scribblers  of  insipid, 
unmeaning,  if  not  corrupting,  novels  are  becoming  the  teachers 
of  more  than  half  the  present  generation.  Acknowledging  the 
vast  influence  of  periodical  and  novel  in  effecting  the  world's 
weal,  criticism  cannot  be  too  severe,  invective  too  keen,  or 
anxiety  too  intense  in  view  of  their  perversion  and  moral  de- 
linquencies. A  classification  of  these  combined  publications  will 
present  the  evil  of  a  demoralizing  press  more  forcibly. 

1.  The  unwholesome  and  polluting.  In  this  class  are 
grouped  the  following :  1.  The  obscene,  sold  on  the  6ly  and 
secretly  read  in  schools,  stores,  shops,  and  homes,  to  leave  a 
stain  upon  the  soul  that  bitter  tears  cannot  wash  out  or  deep- 
est repentance  fully  remove.  2.  The  infidel,  openly  avowed 
or,  more  often,  dangerously  disguised  and  coming  in  its  worst 
form  as  a  fascinating  novel,  an  ably  edited  newspaper,  or  popular 
lecture.  Written  to  undermine  Christianity,  frequently  the 
product  of  cultivated  intellect  or,  at  least,  of  a  certain  smart- 
ness that  is  taking,  and  scattered  broadcast  in  our  cities  and 
towns,  especially  in  the  mills,  workshops,  and  factories,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  spiritual  indifference  supervenes  or  that  the 
heart  loses  what  has  been  termed  "  its  best  jewel— faith  in  re- 
vealed religion."  3.  The  sensational  illustrated,  of  large  size, 
often  printed  on  tiuted  paper,  and  giving  in  detail  the  grossest 
forms  of  crime,  accompanied  by  pictures  that  ought  never  to 
meet  the  public  eye,  or  presenting  with  coarse  pictorial  em- 
bellishments a  fiction  that  must  be  suggestive  of  the  foulest 
thoughts  and  that  is  destructive  of  every  moral  sensibility. 
An  illustrated  paper  of  the  grade  of  Harper's  Weekly  is  a  most 
efficient  agency  in  educating  and  molding  the  youthful  mind ; 
but  these  papers,  exceeding  in  vileness  all  conception,  flood  our 
news-stands,  and  their  indecent  pictures  are  studied  and  their 
detestable  trash  read  by  young  people  all  over  the  land,  until 
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the  moral  turpitude  of  crime  and  immorality  is  entirely  lost  sight 
of  and  the  dear  ones  of  our  homes  are  prepared  to  make  a 
rapid  descent  of  the  broad  path  to  ruin.  This  group  would 
not  be  complete  without  including  some  of  our  best  papers 
from  the  news  standpoint,  wherein,  by  sensational  headings 
and  startling,  realistic  descriptions,  appeals  are  being  constantly 
made  to  the  prurient  curiosity  and  baser  passions  of  our  being. 
Why  should  our  great  dailies  become  so  largely  "  sewers  of 
current  tilth,"  with  every  detail  of  wickedness  so  vividly  re- 
produced that  crime  is  exalted  and  increased  by  the  very 
notoriety  given?  A  morbid  sympathy  is  created,  criminals 
are  flattered,  the  young  are  tempted  to  follow  in  their  footsteps, 
and  an  irreparable  injury  is  done  to  society  by  papers  that, 
otherwise,  inform,  instruct,  and  entertain.  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
in  one  of  his  addresses  while  in  this  country,  6aid,  "I  tell  them 
in  my  church  that,  if  they  see  a  duke  coming,  they  are  to 
treat  him  with  all  due  respect ;  but  if  they  see  a  reporter, 
they  must  treat  him  with  awed  reverence  " — a  touch  of  sarcasm, 
perhaps,  but  wise  enough  advice  from  the  proper  standpoint. 
There  are,  however,  conditions,  far  too  common,  which  render 
it  quite  otherwise.  The  partisanship  that  will  blacken  and  de- 
stroy the  character  of  public  men  merely  for  political  advan- 
tage, the  unfeeling  and  often  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the 
sorrow,  unhappiness,  and  shame  of  the  erring  and  unfortunate, 
the  banquets  of  butchery,  blood,  and  scandal  served  up  to 
create,  in  order  that  they  may  feed,  a  morbid  appetite  for  sensa- 
tional items  should  speedily  change  the  "  awed  reverence  "  into 
that  honest  indignation  which  would  demand  the  suppression 
of  these  carrion  hunters  and  place  the  ban  of  society  upon  the 
journal  that  dares  to  publish  and  scatter  broadcast  such  material. 
These  publications,  constantly  going  out  among  the  masses, 
must  necessarily  compel  to  a  process  of  education  resulting  in 
carnivals  of  sensuality  and  the  utter  demoralization  of  society. 
It  is  sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 

II.  The  latitudinarian.  This  class,  largely  novels  and 
romances,  have  not  the  open  grossness,  depravity,  or  sensa- 
tionalism of  the  other;  yet  these  qualities  are  not  absent. 
Arrayed  in  the  garb  of  decency,  sugar-coated  with  polished 
periods  and  graceful  imagery,  they  are,  perhaps,  all  the  more 
dangerous.    It  is  the  "charming,  sentimental  dallying  with 
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sin,"  as  Miss  Muloch  calls  it,  "  which  makes  it  appear  so  piteous, 
so  interesting,  and  so  beautiful,"  and  which  leads  the  reader  into 
such  close  and  dangerous  sympathy  with  the  most  immoral 
characters.  There  is  no  censure  of  infidelity  to  home,  of 
heart-adultery,  of  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or 
the  pride  of  life,  but,  rather,  such  commendation  as  must 
obliterate  all  moral  distinctions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  read. 
If  it  is  asked,  "  Are  not  these  books  and  papers  brilliant?  do 
they  not  sparkle  and  delight  ? "  Professor  Porter  gives  the  com- 
plete answer : 

Yes,  brilliant,  as  a  rotten  log  or  a  putrescent  carcass,  which  shine  be- 
cause they  are  decayed,  and  are  phosphorescent  just  in  proportion  as  they 
are  offensive;  and  sparkling,  just  as  the  will-o'-the-wisp,  which  is  created 
of  foul  gases  and  leads  the  silly  pursuer  through  brush  and  brier,  till  it 
lands  him  in  some  miry  swamp  or  chokes  him  with  the  damps  of  death. 

III.  The  third  and  largest  class,  if  it  cannot  eliminate,  dis- 
torts, ridicules,  or  ignores  the  religious  element  as  the  basis  of 
national  prosperity  and  individual  nobleness  of  character.  From 
hundreds  of  our  influential  journals  you  could  scarce.infer  that 
there  was  any  such  a  thing  as  Christianity.  Human  nature  is 
exalted,  and  men  are  to  be  made  moral  and  the  world  better 
irrespective  of  the  great  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  We 
do  not  ask  that  literature  be  sermonized  or  books  and  periodicals 
filled  with  the  terminology  of  religion.  But  as  Christianity 
claims  to  be  the  great  regenerating  force  of  the  world,  appeal- 
ing to  its  own  principles  and  to  what  it  has  done  for  communi- 
ties and  individuals  to  substantiate  the  claim,  and  as  it  answers 
to  the  religious  element  implanted  within  us,  becoming  the 
motive  to  high-toned  principle  and  nobility  of  life,  why  should 
authors  and  editors  ridicule  and  ignore  it  ?  That  noble  men  and 
women,  writing  books  and  articles  in  finest  classical  English, 
should  fail  to  recognize,  if  they  do  not  caricature,  that  which 
beyond  all  else  stimulates  the  literary  propensity,  furnishes  the 
loftiest  ideals  of  character,  and  inspires  to  the  most  exalted 
virtues,  is  something  which  is  beyond  explanation  or  even 
comprehension. 

Three  standard  and  almost  universally  read  authors  will 
illustrate  the  point  here  made.  For  purity  and  loftiness  of 
moral  tone  George  Eliot's  works  are  scarcely  excelled  ;  but  how 
strangely  6ilent  and  negative  her  pages  are  upon  the  relation  of 
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religion  to  human  life  and  character!  If  her  characters  are 
self-denying  and  self -sacrificing  it  is  without  the  aid  of  the 
supernatural.  Faith  in  the  u  unseen  and  eternal"  plays  no  part 
in  making  them  strong  in  temptation,  noble  in  action,  or  patient 
in  suffering;  and  Dr.  Dewart's  criticism  is  just,  that 44  her  aim 
is  to  make  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  purity,  nobleness,  and  truth 
grow  from  the  wintry  soil  of  earth,  without  the  quickening 
beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness."  The  favorite  creations  of 
Dickens  are  villains.  The  noble  man  and  the  ideal  woman  are 
scarcely  ever  portrayed  upon  his  pages.  If  they  are,  religion 
gets  no  credit  for  the  development  of  such  characters.  Purity 
and  love  are  nmrc  often  personified  in  the  ridiculous  blunderer, 
and  religion  in  the  contemptible  fool.  His  purpose,  no  doubt, 
was  to  write  down  and  out  the  evils  of  the  social  and  educa- 
tional England  of  his  day.  Nevertheless,  he  missed  the  grand 
opportunity  of  adding,  for  the  benefit  of  a  world-wide  reading 
public,  "  one  character  to  that  lofty  rank  where  dwell  the  best 
<>f  humanity,  or  creating  one  character  so  close  to  us,  yet  so  much 
nbove  us,  that  we  can  feel  him  a  positive  gain  to  humanity." 
The  otherwise  admirably  drawn  characters  of  Walter  Scott  have 
this  defect,  that  the  foibles  and  imperfections  of  human  life 
appear  necessary  to  happiness  and  success,  while  the  master  hand 
that  has  outlined  the  life  and  virtues  of  a  Jeanie  Deans  seems  to 
have  entirely  put  aside,  except  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of 
distortion  and  ridicule,  the  sturdy  religious  characteristics  of  the 
national  life  of  Scotland.  The  high  morality  and  lofty  princi- 
ples which  abound  upon  his  pages  are  not  traced  to  their  true 
source.  Why  should  our  best  novelists  so  often  leave  the 
reader  to  do  this  for  them,  knowing,  as  they  must,  that  by  the 
vast  majority  it  will  never  be  done  ?  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  the  faithful  portrayal  and  severe  condemnation  of  hypocrisy, 
fanaticism,  and  narrow-minded  sectarianism ;  but  surely  it  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  highest  province  of  fiction  to  carry 
the  reader  at  the  same  time  up  to  the  true  and  essential,  and  to 
complete  the  picture  by  adding  the  bright-colored  rays,  that 
can  only  emanate  from  one  source,  as  an  offset  to  the  dark  and 
somber  background.  At  any  rate,  our  author  6eems  to  have 
had  little  moral  or  religious  aim,  thereby  leading  a  Wilberforce 
to  say,  "  I  would  rather  go  to  render  my  account  at  the  last  day 
carrying  up  with  me  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain  than 
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bearing  the  load  of  all  these  volumes  [the  Waverley  Novels], 
full  as  they  are  of  genius." 

I  would  not  deprive  onr  young  people  of  the  instruction  and 
recreation  that  these  and  kindred  authors  afford.  But  it  should 
not  be  an  unwarned  perusal,  lest  along  with  the  entertainment 
they  acquire  the  conviction  that  self-culture  is  sufficient  for  the 
attainment  of  our  wishes,  that  true  happiness  does  not  depend 
upon  religion,  and  that  by  overcoming  obstacles  to  present 
success  the  future  can  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  These 
three  authors  have  been  selected  as  representative  of  a  mass  of 
modern  fiction,  healthy  and  clean  in  itself  and  worthy  of  care- 
ful, but,  in  view  of  the  objection  noted,  discriminating,  study 
for  style,  diction,  information,  and  pleasure.  The  value, 
power,  and  beneficence  of  the  ideal  newspaper  and  periodical 
have  been  acknowledged,  while  lamenting  the  tendency  in 
certain  quarters  to  mar  that  ideal  by  sending  into  our  best 
homes  journals  with  sensational  headings  and  double-leaded 
columns  filled  with  sensational  and  criminal  details,  under  the 
plea  that  they  are  "news"  and  must  be  printed.  With  the 
honorable  exceptions  before  mentioned,  the  classes  described 
above  constitute  evil's  mightiest  agency ;  and  Comstock's  de- 
scription is  not  too  strong : 

Mingled  with  realism,  sensationalism,  licentiousness,  and  criminal  de- 
tails, are  infidel  lectures,  scotfings  at  reformatory  movements,  caustic 
flings  at  religion,  blasphemy  of  God's  name,  sarcastic  assaults  upon  divine 
institutions,  and  exultations  over  the  temptation  and  downfall  of  good 
men,  .  .  .  the  printing  press  thus  grinding  the  grist  of  hell  for  the  tolla 
and  rewards  of  the  devil. 

The  battle  is  on,  and  it  must  be  to  the  finish ;  for  home  and 
youthhood,  State  and  liberty,  Church  and  purity,  heaven  and 
immortal  souls  are  in  the  balance.  "We  do  not  need  now 
weapons  of  warfare.  Already  there  is  available  a  force  ade- 
quate to  the  overthrow  of  this  giant  evil. 

1.  Elevate  the  press  itself  to  a  higher  moral  standard. 
Wield  it  more  effectually  upon  the  side  of  righteousness.  Use 
its  mighty  power  to  more  thoroughly  counteract  the  very  evil 
it  is  now  producing  and  perpetuating.  True,  there  are  many 
instances  where  the  power  is  exercised  for  the  noblest  purposes, 
and  where  the  manly  tone,  the  pure  sentiment,  the  fearlessness 
and  ability  employed  in  exposing  and  reproving  the  follies  and 
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errors  of  modern  society  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Still,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  a  large,  if  not  the  larger,  portion  of 
to-day's  literature  is  not  distinctly  on  the  6ide  of  righteousness. 
How  to  elevate  the  standard  of  a  periodical  literature  now 
furtively  depreciating  or  coldly  aloof,  how  to  crowd  out  *'  dime 
novel "  trash  and  supplant  pernicious  publications  by  a  better 
sort  at  the  same  price,  how  to  bring  acceptable  and  at  the 
same  time  wholesome  and  elevated  reading:  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses,  is  yet  to  be  fully  wrought  out.  The  popular 
mind  has  been  accustomed  to  the  dangerous  romance  or  the 
too  liberal  periodical,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  offer  thereto  purely 
religious  publications  in  the  form  of  tracts,  biographies,  and 
doctrinal  discussions.  The  influences  for  evil  come  from  en- 
tertaining literature  of  a  depraved  kind.  The  counteractive 
must  be  in  an  entertaining  literature,  comprising  the  standard 
works  of  the  very  best  authors,  furnished  as  cheaply  as  the  ten 
or  twenty  cent  novel  and  the  cheap  periodical,  discussing  the 
engrossing  topics  of  the  day,  comprehending  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  occupying  every  department  of  letters,  and  yet 
edited  in  a  truly  religious,  God-fearing  spirit. 

This  is  a  wonderful  mine  for  the  Church  to  work,  and 
especially  the  great  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  through  her 
book  concerns  and  agents  and  her  resources  of  talent  and  wealth. 
There  is  no  organization  on  the  face  of  the  earth  better 
fitted  by  her  polity  to  scatter,  like  the  falling  leaves,  the  best 
works  of  the  day  at  the  lowest  price.  If  this  be  done  there  will 
dawn  a  new  era  of  power,  influence,  and  successful  effort  for 
God's  glory.  Her  family  of  Advocates  and  other  periodicals, 
already  nobly  serving  an  immense  constituency,  should  have 
their  readers  multiplied  tenfold  by  bringing  their  cost  within 
the  means  of  the  humblest  toiler  and,  at  the  same  time,  broad- 
ening the  mission  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  by  giving  a  weekly 
(why  not  daily  ?)  epitome  of  information  on  every  subject,  and  by 
discussing  more  fully  the  discoveries,  inventions,  philosophies, 
controversies,  living  issues  of  the  day,  as  is  done  by  the  secular 
press  and  in  social,  business,  and  even  political  circles,  but 
leavened  throughout  by  the  principles  of  Christian  truth. 

What  a  small  proportion,  after  all,  do  Christian  men  and 
women  furnish  of  the  reading  demanded  by  the  masses! 
Arnold  once  said,  "  I  never  wanted  articles  on  religious  sub- 
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jects  half  so  much  as  articles  on  common  subjects  written  with 
a  decidedly  Christian  tone."  Sanctified  intellect  ought  to  be 
more  productive  along  this  line.  Men  and  women  of  wealth 
ought  to  spend  more  money,  and  the  Church  itself  ought  to 
encourage  and  remunerate  her  editors,  authors,  and  concerns, 
pushing  to  the  widest  extent  possible  their  publications  and 
supporting  heartily  their  plans  to  instruct  and  entertain  those 
who  are  so  soon  to  take  control  of  the  world  and  all  its 
interests.  King  or  president  is  not  comparable  in  honor  with 
him  who  was  the  originator  of  the  Chautauquan  idea.  Eternity 
alone  can  measure  its  wonderful  power  in  elevating  the  people 
by  developing  a  taste  for  good  and  solid  reading.  The  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  Epworth  League  should  be  more  fnlly 
recognized,  and  unlimited  means  be  used  to  bring  its  literary 
department  to  the  highest  excellence  and  usefulness. 

In  reference  to  the  secular  press  there  are  hopeful  signs. 
Already  this  article  has  hinted  at  the  tendency  to  make  vice 
and  crime  familiar,  if  not  seductive,  by  lengthy  details  and 
ornate  descriptions.  It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  as  items 
of  news  and  as  deserving  of  popular  hatred  villainies,  divorce 
proceedings,  and  prize  fights ;  but  to  make  them  chief  features 
of  a  great  daily,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  fuller  presentation  of 
social  reforms,  of  eventful  gatherings,  and  of  that  cause  in 
which  is  bound  up  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  nations — 
in  fact,  of  everything  that  is  for  the  education  and  development 
of  the  nobler  life — is  a  most  alarming  matter.  Indications, 
however,  point  to  better  things.  The  "  Editor's  Study  "  of  a 
late  Harper's  complains  that  popular  assemblages  celebrating 
some  notable  event,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Bryant  Centennial, 
were  almost,  if  not  entirely,  overlooked  by  newspaper  reporters, 
as  if  their  readers  could  only  be  satisfied  with  daily  repasts  of 
sensationalism,  if  not  sensuality : 

This  is  a  grave,  and  not  a  trivial  matter.  It  concerns  the  very  life  of 
the  community.  If  the  newspaper  editor  is  in  this  case  a  good  judge  of 
what  his  readers  desire  to  read  his  judgment  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  the 
intelligence  and  moral  sympathies  of  the  community.  If  he  is  mistaken 
he  is  doing  what  he  can  to  fit  the  community  to  the  character  of  the 
paper. 

The  cheering  information  is  given  that  the  matter  is  engaging 
the  serious  attention  of  the  best  newspapers,  how  to  improve 
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the  quality  of  reporting  being  the  great  journalistic  inquiry, 
lest  the  circulation  be  seriously  impaired  by  the  dissatisfaction 
of  thousands  of  readers  whose  good  will  is  worth  cultivating. 
Let  the  demand  be  so  clear  and  convincing  that  authors, 
editors,  and  publishers  shall  be  compelled  to  give  more  abun- 
dant recognition  to  all  that  pertains  to  the  higher  interests  of 
the  earth-life  and  a  stronger  championship  to  that  which  carries 
with  it  the  brightest  promise  of  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

2.  The  pulpit  must  maintain  its  old-time  position,  keeping 
in  the  front  rank  as  a  teacher  of  men  and  molder  of  opinion. 
A  progressive  age,  a  stationary  or  retrograde  pulpit,  is  the 
favorite  comparison.  A  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review 
states  it  clearly : 

So  long  as  literature  was  an  expensive  luxury,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people  were  either  absolutely  unable  to  read  or  had  no  taste  and  no 
time  for  reading,  it  was  not  remarkable  that  they  should  put  up  with  a 
low  standard  of  pulpit  eloquence.  .  .  .  But  in  these  days  of  half-penny 
papers  and  six-penny  magazines  the  humblest  churchgoer  may,  and  often 
does,  have  a  higher  ideal  of  what  a  sermon  should  be  than  even  well-to- 
do  people  had  fifty  years  ago.  For  the  masses  not  only  have  their  judg- 
ment and  taste  cultivated  by  reading,  but  they  attend  the  lecture  room 
and  the  theater  as  well  as  the  church,  and,  accustomed  to  hear  accom- 
plished actors  and  brilliant  platform  lecturers,  they  are  coming  to  expect 
from  the  pulpit  entertainment  and  instruction,  as  well  as  exhortations  to 
"trust  in  God  and  do  the  right,"  which  must  always  carry  with  them  a 
certain  platitudinarian  sameness.  Now,  it  is  because  the  pulpit  does  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  already  attained  by  the  press,  the 
platform,  and  the  stage,  each  after  its  own  manner,  that  men  stay  at  home 
and  read  on  Sundays,  go  out  and  stroll  while  the  morning  service  is  being 
held,  or  go  to  some  secular  or  scmisecular  lecture  hall  at  night.  ...  In 
influence  for  civilization  and  enlightenment  the  press,  with  all  its  faults, 
leaves  the  pulpit  helplessly,  hopelessly,  ignominiously  in  the  shade. 

This  is  overdrawn  ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  its  even  approach- 
ing the  truth,  with  everything  available  for  the  sermon  that 
makes  a  successful  book  or  paper,  the  charm  of  voice,  looks,  and 
gesture  being  added;  with  a  theme  that  touches  every  experience 
of  our  life,  solves  the  deepest  problems  of  onr  destiny,  and  awaits 
application  to  the  stirring  events  that  influence  the  public  mind 
and  the  questions  that  agitate  the  human  heart ;  with  a  mission 
to  rightly  develop  the  moral  consciousness  of  our  being,  without 
which  there  cannot  be  true  advancement ;  and  with  the  authority 
to  sway  every  power  of  the  human  soul  and  help  it  to  thr 
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mastery,  drawing  arguments  and  motives  from  that  wonderful 
revelation  which  has  furnished  material  for  some  of  the  magnifi- 
cent productions  in  art  and  literature  that  have  secured  world- 
wide fame. 

There  is  no  reason  aside  from  the  preacher  himself  why  the 
pulpit  should  not  be  to-day  what  it  once  was — the  highest  power 
in  society.  It  cannot  and  it  mu6t  not  compete  with  the  press  in 
scientific  disquisitions,  philosophical  speculations,  literary  ven- 
tures, political  economics,  social  gossip,  or  as  a  chronicler  of 
current  news ;  but,  standing  as  the  oracle  of  God  to  hearts  and 
consciences  agonizing  in  spiritual  struggles  or  blunted  by  the 
six  days'  contact  with  real  world-life,  to  utter  platitudes  and 
commonplaces,  to  deal  in  a  mere  conventional  theology,  to 
forget  the  living  issues  and  practical  needs  of  the  hour  and  the 
study  of  current  thought  and  opinion  in  poring  over  the  musty 
records  of  antiquity  or  discoursing  on  the  myths  of  past  ages, 
is  simply  to  provoke  scorn  and  contempt  for  incompetency,  to 
deserve  keenest  criticism  for  "alienation  of  the  masses"  and 
"decay  of  the  pulpit,"  and  to  warrant  the  advice  that  "the 
best  thing  the  preacher  can  do  is  to  gather  up  his  robes,  bow 
to  the  editor  and  author,  and  retire."  It  is  difficult  for  thought- 
ful men,  even  though  they  may  be  religious  and  loyal  to  the 
church  service,  to  pass  from  the  reading  of  clever  and  pointed 
editorials  or  vigorous  and  convincing  articles  in  the  periodical 
to  hearing  sermons  dull,  prosy,  scarcely  above  mediocrity,  and 
often  painfully  below  it.  How  much  less  can  such  efforts  be 
expected  to  reach  the  careless  and  indifferent,  arousing  their 
lethargy  and  awakening  their  interest  in  that  other-world liness 
which  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  want  of  the  soul. 

A  certain  vigorous  preacher  has  said  that  "Christianity  needs 
her  Columbus  to  discover  the  '  new  world '  that  is  around  and 
awaiting  our  conquest."  That  "new  world"  is,  indeed,  not 
far  off,  awaiting  its  more  complete  discoverer — a  baptized  pul- 
pit— to  reveal  its  yet  hidden  wonders  of  love  and  mercy  and 
subjugate  its  yet  nnconquered  forces  to  the  sway  of  Him  who 
is  Lord  of  all.  Let  the  preacher,  with  a  vivid  apprehension  from 
personal  experience  of  the  value  of  his  message,  bring  the  con- 
straining motives,  ruling  passions,  and  varied  circumstances  of 
life  to  the  test  of  the  two  great  commandments;  let  him  try  the 
stirring  events  that  awaken  men's  interest,  the  great  movements 
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that  absorb  their  energies,  and  the  innumerable  forms  of  present 
progress  by  the  everlasting  principles  of  the  Gospel ;  let  him 
ring  out  boldly  and  earnestly  a  warning  voice  to  a  selfish  and 
material  Church ;  as  God's  ambassador  let  him  utter  the  yearn- 
ing compassion  and  tender  love  of  the  infinite  One  to  men  who 
are  waiting  and  expecting  God  to  speak  to  them ;  as  man's  best 
friend  and  counselor  let  him  plead,  warn,  exhort,  and  strive 
that  he  may  be  reconciled  to  God ;  let  him  help  the  doubting 
to  settle  those  heart  questions  which  no  one  can  answer  for  them, 
the  faltering  to  a  strouger  hold  on  the  good  and  true,  and  the 
burdened  to  the  great  Burden-bearer  ;  let  him  cultivate,  not  less 
intellect  and  learning  (the  very  circumstances  of  the  age  demand 
these),  but  more  heart  and  conscience,  a  veritable  incarnation  of 
the  Christianity  he  preaches — and  men  will  be  attracted  by  the 
mighty  truths  he  enunciates.  It  will  not  be  said,  "  The  period- 
ical speaks  to  hundreds,  while  the  preacher  speaks  to  units ; " 
for  a  crowded  temple  will  await  him,  the  press  itself  will  sit  at 
his  feet  to  learn  those  basic  truths  which  must  underlie  its 
highest  usefulness  and  achievement,  and  the  pulpit  will  be  what 
it  was  intended — "  the  power  of  God  "  and,  consequently,  the 
master  of  the  world. 

3.  The  pew  must  more  clearly  distinguish  between  the  good 
and  bad  in  the  literature,  of  whatever  kind,  it  patronizes.  Not 
to  do  this  is  to  aid  the  bad  in  the  most  effectual  way.  In  using 
the  term  "  bad "  there  is  meant,  not  so  much  the  vile  and 
polluting,  as  the  latitudinarian,  neutral,  and  non-Christian. 
Take  away  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  such  publica- 
tions to  Christian  people,  and  it  would  materially  affect  their 
financial  success.  A  little  sum  in  arithmetic  will  show  that 
thousands  of  dollars  go  from  this  source  annually  to  sustain 
papers  that,  more  or  less  openly,  violate  decency  and  scatter 
broadcast  material  that  must  corrupt  both  public  and  private 
morals.  The  gambler,  libertine,  or  criminal  could  not  personally 
enter  these  Christian  homes  as  a  guest;  but  they  go  there, 
nevertheless,  and  that,  too,  with  an  indorsement  that  gives 
them  a  dangerous  foothold. 

An  earnest  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  pew  that,  if  there 
be  in  the  home  anything  that  would  tend  to  the  destruction  of 
an  immortal  soul  or  endanger  the  integrity  and  character  of 
the  children,  a  fire  should  be  kindled  on  the  kitchen  hearth  and 
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allowed  to  burn  until  not  a  single  paragraph  remains.  Harm- 
less though  it  may  appear,  issuing  from  a  respectable  publish- 
ing house  and  ably  editing  the  latest  news  and  telegrams,  no 
matter — away  with  it !  Boycott  it  as  effectually  as  you  would 
the  literature  of  crime  and  lust.  Pnt  a  guard  at  the  door  of 
the  Sunday  school  library  and,  by  a  rigid  supervision,  protect 
that  life  which  is  at  the  most  impressionable  age  from  the 
nondescript  productions  that  abound  everywhere,  eager  to 
gain  an  eti trance,  but  that  can  only  result  in  enfeebling  the 
intellect,  if  not  unfitting  it  for  devotion  and  making  the 
pleasures  of  the  Christian  life  appear  tasteless  and  dull.  Fic- 
tion cannot  be  excluded  ;  but  let  it  come  in  such  elegance  of 
language,  chaste  imagery,  manly  spirit,  and  pure  sentiment  as 
shall  prove  a  savor  of  life  unto  life  and  guide  aright  the 
precious  souls  of  the  rising  generation. 

There  is  no  power  better  fitted  than  the  pew  to  concentrate 
and  give  direction  and  force  to  the  rising  public  sentiment  for 
the  enactment  and,  especially,  the  enforcement  of  wise  laws  for 
the  suppression  of  all  classes  of  vile  literature.  Let  the  pew 
be  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  spreading  a 
pure  literature  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  itself  contributing 
articles  of  commanding  interest  and  Christian  feeling  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  life  of  religion ;  let  it  enthusiastic- 
ally sustain  a  fresh,  vigorous,  earnest,  baptized  Pulpit,  thereby 
promoting  and  extending  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  the 
world ;  let  it  exemplify,  and  so  imbue  society  with,  the  spirit 
and  regenerative  principles  of  the  blessed  Master — and  the 
products  of  an  evil  press  must  sink  into  utter  oblivion.  "  No 
talent  will  keep  a  corrupt  book  alive  in  a  pure  age.  The 
Byrons  will  not  be  tolerated  a  day  in  the  millennium  of  holi- 
ness." The  press,  pulpit,  and  pew,  if  they  will,  can  soon  usher 
in  the  golden  day. 
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Art.  VI.— THE  USE  OF  OUR  FOUR  GOSPELS  BY  JUS- 
TIN MARTYR. 

The  question  whether  Justin,  the  Christian  philosopher  and 
martyr,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
makes  use  in  his  writings  of  any  or  all  of  our  canonical  gospels 
as  authentic  sources  for  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  or 
whether  he  uses  wholly  or  in  part  other  sources,  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  To  determine  this  question  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  possible  we  have  examined  Justin's  method  of  quot- 
ing the  Greek  versiou  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Septuagint, 
and  also  compared  carefully  with  our  Greek  gospels  Justin's 
statement  of  his  sources  and  his  account  of  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  as  he  gives  them  in  his  two  undoubted  works,  his 
First  Apology  and  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  The  objec- 
tion brought  against  Justin's  having  used  our  gospels  is  the  fact 
that  his  quotations  do  not  always  correspond  exactly  with  them. 
Let  us,  then,  see  whether  he  always  quotes  accurately  the  Sep- 
tuagint. For  if  he  does  not,  why  should  we  think  that  he  would 
always  quote  the  gospels  accurately  ? 

In  his  First  Apology \  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pins  and  others 
about  A.  D.  138  or  139,  he  says  that  Moses  through  divine  in- 
spiration predicted  that  "a  ruler  will  not  fail  from  the  Jews 
until  he  shall  come  for  whom  the  kingdom  [or  royal  power, 
QaolXuov]  is  reserved  "  (§  32).  But  the  Septuagint  which  Jus- 
tin used  has,  "  A  ruler  shall  not  fail  from  Judah,  nor  a  leader 
from  his  loins,  until  the  things  reserved  for  him  shall  come  ;  and 
he  is  the  expectation  of  the  nations  "  (Gen.  xlix,  10).  Thus 
inaccurately  does  Justin  quote  this  Messianic  passage.  Again, 
Justin  qnotcs  in  §  54  the  Messianic  prophecy  in  Gen.  xlix, 
11,  as  follows :  "  Binding  to  the  vine  his  colt,  washing  his  robe 
in  the  blood  of  the  grape."  But  the  passage  m  the  Septuagint 
is, "  Binding  to  the  vine  his  colt  and  to  the  tendril  his  ass's  colt, 
he  will  wash  in  wine  his  robe,  and  in  the  blood  of  the  grape 
his  vesture."  Justin's  quotation  is  an  abridgment  of  the  pas- 
sage. In  §  60  Justin  tells  us  that  when  the  children  of  Is- 
rael had  come  out  of  Egypt  and  were  in  the  desert  venomous 
reptiles  met  them,  both  vipers  and  asps,  and  all  kinds  of  ser- 
pents, which  were  killing  the  people,  and  that  at  the  suggestion 
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of  God  Moses  took  brass  and  made  it  into  the  form  of  a  cross 
and  placed  it  upon  the  holy  tabernacle,  and  said  to  the  people, 
"  If  ye  look  at  this  figure  and  believe  ye  will  be  saved  by  it ; " 
and  when  this  was  done,  he  (Moses)  writes  that  the  serpents 
died,  but  the  people  escaped  death.  With  this  statement  let 
us  compare  the  following  account  in  the  Septuagint : 

And  the  Lord  sent  among  the  people  deadly  serpents,  and  they  were 
biting  the  people  ;  and  many  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  died.  And 
the  people,  having  come  to  Moses,  said,  We  have  sinned  because  we  have 
spoken  against  the  Lord  and  against  thee;  pray,  therefore,  to  the  Lord, 
and  let  him  take  away  from  us  the  serpent.  And  Moses  prayed  to  the 
Lord  for  the  people.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Make  for  thyself 
a  serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  standard  ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  if 
a  serpent  Bhall  bite  a  man,  every  one  bitten  when  he  looks  at  it  shall 
live.  And  Moses  made  a  brazen  serpent  and  set  it  upon  a  standard. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  a  serpent  bit  a  man  and  he  looked  upon  the 
brazen  serpent,  he  also  lived. 

Justin  gives  various  particulars  not  found  in  Numbers.  Did 
he  find  these  particulars  in  some  apocryphal  book,  or  did  he 
draw  on  his  imagination  for  them  ?  Doubtless  they  were  de- 
rived from  a  lively  imagination. 

We  have  not  space  for  any  more  instances  of  Justin's  inac- 
curate quotations,  abridgments,  and  transpositions  of  Scripture, 
but  shall  now  consider  how  Justin  characterizes  the  documents 
which  he  uses  as  authorities  for  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ. 
In  §  33  of  his  First  Apology,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  mi- 
raculous conception  of  Christ,  he  says,  "As  those  who  have 
related  all  things  concerning  onr  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  taught 
[teach],  whom  we  believe.'1  That  Justin's  account  is  taken 
from  Matthew  and  Luke  is  manifest  from  his  language.  He 
represents  the  angel  of  God  as  announcing  to  the  Virgin :  "  Be- 
hold, thou  shalt  conceive  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  bear  a  Son  ; 
and  he  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest.  And  thou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins."  A  little  before  giving  this  announcement  J ustin 
says,  "The  power  of  God,  having  come  upon  the  Virgin, 
overshadowed  her."  In  this  indirect  quotation  Justin  uses  the 
words  6vvofu^y  power,  tnepxofuu,  to  come  upon,  and  brioKu%u,  to 
overshadow,  all  found  in  Luke's  gospel.  Justin's  direct  quo- 
tation is  manifestly  made  up  from  both  Matthew  and  Luke. 
The  first  half  is  the  exact  language  of  Luke  i,  31,  32 ;  "  by 
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the  Holy  Spirit "  is  added  from  the  context  in  the  gospel ;  and 
other  parts  of  the  verses  are  omitted.  The  last  half  of  Justin's 
quotation  consists  of  the  very  words — sixteen  in  number — 
found  in  Matt,  i,  21,  beginning  with  the  phrase,  "And  thou 
shalt  call,"  and  in  the  very  same  order.  Is  this  agreement  ac- 
cidental? In  §  66  of  the  First  Apology  Justin  thus  says; 
"  The  apostles  in  the  memoirs  made  by  them,  which  are  called 
gospels  [evayyiXia],  thus  have  delivered,  that  Jesus  commanded 
them,  having  taken  bread  and  having  given  thanks,  and  said, 

*  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me ;  this  is  my  body.'  And  the 
cnp  likewise  having  taken  and  having  given  thanks,  he  said, 

*  This  is  my  blood  ;  *  and  he  imparted  [it]  to  them  alone." 
Justin's  first  two  participles  are  the  same  as  Luke's,  who  alone 
usee  cvxapuniu,  to  give  thanks,  after  Xaupdva,  to  take,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  bread.  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me  "  is  the 
exact  language  of  Luke  xxii,  19,  except  that  Justin  puts  uov 
for  iftrjv.  The  second  part  of  Justin's  quotation,  "  And  the 
cup  likewise  having  taken,"  etc.,  is  the  language  of  Mark  xiv, 
23,  24,  except  that  buoiu$  is  added  for  the  tiaavruc  of  Luke. 
Justin  does  not  quote  the  passages  in  full,  for  which  he  had  no 
need.  In  §  67  Justin  states :  **  On  the  [so]  called  day  of  the 
snn  an  assemblage  is  made  of  all  [the  Christians]  who  dwell 
in  the  different  cities  and  country  places,  and  the  memoirs  of 
the  apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read  as  long  as 
time  allows."  The  designation  of  gospels  as  ^Trouvr^iovevuara, 
memoirs,  the  name  given  to  Xenophon's  sketches  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Socrates,  is  very  appropriate. 

Let  us  next  see  how  Justin,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
designates  his  sources  for  Christ's  life.  In  §  88  Jnstin;  states 
that  "  the  apostles  of  this  our  Christ  himself  have  written,  that 
when  he  came  up  from  the  water  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  dove 
flew  upon  him."  In  §  100  Justin  states :  "  In  the  gospel  it  is 
written  that  he  [Christ]  said,  *  All  things  have  been  delivered 
to  me  by  the  Father,'  and  '  No  one  knows  the  Father  except  the 
Son,  nor  the  Son  except  the  Father,  and  to  whom  the  Son  may 
reveal  him.' "  But  the  gospel  of  Matthew  (xi,  27)  reads  :  "  And 
no  one  knows  the  Son  except  the  Father,  nor  does  anyone 
know  the  Father  except  the  Son,  and  to  whom  the  Son  may 
wish  to  reveal  [him]."  Justin  thus  changes  the  order  of  the 
clauses  as  found  in  Matthew,  and  also  in  Luke.    But  he  does 
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not  stand  alone  in  this.  Irenseus  (about  A.  D.  180-200)  has 
the  same  order  of  the  words  (UaBr.y  lib.  ii,  cap.  vi  *)  as  Justin. 
Tertullian  (Adv.  Marcion,  lib.  iv,  cap.  xxv)  also  :  "  Nemo  scit 
qui  sit  Pater,  nisi  Films ;  et  qui  sit  Filius,  nisi  Pater,  et  cuicum- 
que  Filius  revelaverit."  Epiphanius,  a  Greek  writer  (about 
A.  D.  350-400),  quotes  the  passage  in  nearly  the  same  form  as 
it  stands  in  Matthew  in  the  following  places :  Har.,  lib.  liv,  iv ; 
lib.  lxiv,  ix;  lib.  lxv,  vi;  lib.  lxxvi,  vii.  But  in  the  following 
passages  he  has  Justin's  order :  lib.  lxxiv,  iv ;  lib,  lxxiv,  x ; 
lib.  lxxvi,  xxix,  confutatio.  Justin  uses  in  the  passage  ytv&wcw, 
to  know  ;  and  in  the  First  Apology,  §  63,  where  he  also  quotes 
the  passage  twice,  he  has  the  second  aorist  of  the  same  verb 
Jtyvut.  Matthew  has  emytvuoiuj ;  but  Luke  has  yivioaKot,  like 
Justin.  Epiphanius,  in  most  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have 
referred,  uses  ofcte,  knows,  perfect  of  c«u.  Matthew  and  Luke 
have  "  to  whom  he  may  wish  to  reveal  [him]."  Justin,  on  the 
contrary,  omits  "  may  wish,"  and  has  "  may  reveal  him."  In 
the  same  way  Epiphanius,  in  every  instance  that  we  have 
found,  quotes  the  passage  like  Jnstin.f  In  §  101  Justin,  speak- 
ing of  the  ill  treatment  of  Christ  by  the  Jews,  says :  "  They 
said  in  irony  those  things  which  also  are  written  in  the  memoirs 
of  his  apostles."  In  §  103  Justin,  speaking  of  the  deviPs  ap- 
proaching Christ  after  he  had  come  up  from  the  Jordan,  and 
the  words  had  been  spoken  to  him,  "  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  6ays :  "  It  is  written  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  apostles,  he  [the  devil]  having  come  to  him  and  tempt- 
ing him  so  far  as  to  say  to  him,  4  Worship  me,'  that  Christ  an- 
swered him,  1  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.' "  Justin, 
while  professing  to  give  his  Jewish  antagonist  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  Christ  at  his  baptism,  has  done  nothing  more  than 
give  him,  in  the  same  order,  the  exact  words  of  Psalm  ii,  7, 
which  contains  a  part  of  what  is  in  our  gospels  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  Lactantius  (A.  D.  314)  quotes  the  passage 
in  the  same  form  %  (Div.  Inst.y  lib.  iv,  cap.  xv,  1)  as  Justin. 
"  Worship  me,"  as  quoted  by  Justin,  gives  the  substance  of 
what  the  devil  said.    Christ's  answer  in  Justin  is  the  exact 

*  Also  substantially  the  same  In  lib.  Iv,  cap.  vi. 
t  Justin  has  Ay,  while  Epiphanius  has  i&v. 

t  The  yolce  was  heard  f rum  utaven,  "  *  Filius  meus  et  tu.  efo  hodle/  "  ett. 
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language  of  Matt,  iv,  10,  and  the  words  are  in  the  same  order. 
Justin  omits,  "  For  it  is  written."  In  tliis  same  section  (103) 
lie  savs :  "  For  in  those  memoirs  which  I  affirm  were  composed 
by  his  apostles  and  their  companions  [it  is  written]  that  sweat 
ponred  down  like  clots  [of  blood]  while  he  was  praying  and 
saying, 4  Let  this  cup  pass  away,  if  it  is  possible.'  "  'ldpu$  Cxrei 
dpditfoi,  sweat  as  clots  (of  blood),  are  the  exact  words  of  Tischen- 
dorf  s  *  text  of  Luke  xxii,  44.  Justin  discriminates  between 
the  evangelists  very  accurately  in  this  passage — "  apostles  [two] 
and  their  companions  [two]." 

In  §  104  Justin,  in  speaking  of  Christ's  sufferings  as  having 
been  foretold,  says :  "  It  is  written  in  the  memoirs  of  his  apos- 
tles that  these  things  came  to  pass."  In  §  105  he  says  that 
when  Christ  gave  up  his  spirit  upon  the  cross  he  cried,  "  Fa- 
ther, into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,"  the  exact  words  and 
order  found  in  Luke  xxiii,  46.  Justin  adds :  "  As  I  have  also 
learned  this  from  the  memoirs."  Again,  it  is  written  in  the 
"  memoirs  "  that  he  6aid  these  things  :  "  Except  your  righteous- 
ness shall  exceed  [the  righteousness]  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Justin's  Greek  consists  of  nineteen  words  exactly,  the  same  and 
in  the  same  order  as  they  are  found  in  Matt,  v,  20,  in  the  text  of 
Tischendorf ;  and  we  find  that  this  text  stands  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  two  oldest  codices,  Vatioanus  and  Sinaiticus  (about 
A.  D.  350).  Can  we  doubt  that  Justin's  words  were  taken  from 
Matthew's  gospel  and  that  this  gospel  was  one  of  his  u  memoirs  ? " 
In  §  106  Justin  speaks  of  the -star  that  appeared  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  by  means  of  which  "  the  Magi  from  Arabia  came  and 
worshiped  him  [Christ], as  it  is  writtenin  the  memoirsof  h  is  apos- 
tles " — a  clear  reference  to  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  In  §  107  Jus- 
tin says  to  Trypho,  the  Jew,  "  It  is  written  in  the  memoirs  that 
your  countrymen,  disputing  with  him  [Christ],  said  to  him,  'Show 
us  a  6ign,'  and  he  answered  them,  '  A  wicked  and  adulterous 
generation  seeks  a  sign,  and  a  sign  shall  not  be  given  to  them, 
except  the  sign  of  Jonas.' "  There  are  thus  sixteen  words  in 
Christ's  answer,  and  they  are  exactly  alike  and  in  the  same  or- 
der in  the  Greek  of  both  Justin  and  of  Matt,  xii,  39,  except  that 

*  Irenseus  ertdeotlj  bad  tbe  words  in  bli  text ;  for  ht>  mn  if  Christ  bad  not  poasemed 
a  human  nature,  "  not  would  ba  bare  aw«at  drops  of  blood  "  (oW  dv  'iSpoat  tipS/tflovf 
tuuaros).   Hot.,  lib.  ill,  cap.  xzlt  (about  A.  D.  180). 
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Justin  uses  the  plural  "  them  "  for  the  singular  "  it,"  as  found 
in  Matthew.    Justin  omits  "  the  prophet"  at  the  end. 

We  will  next  consider  the  passages  manifestly  taken  from 
our  gospels,  though  the  source  is  not  indicated.  In  the  last 
part  of  §  14  of  the  First  Apology  Justin  says,  in  reference  to 
Christ's  teachings  :  "  The  discourses  [Xoyot]  made  by  him  were 
short  and  concise ;  for  he  was  not  a  sophist,  but  his  word  was 
the  power  of  God."  *  In  §  15,  he  says :  "  Concerning  chastity 
so  far  did  he  say,  *  Whoever  looks  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after 
her,  has  already  committed  adultery  before  God.'  "  Both 
Justin  and  the  Greek  text  of  Matt,  v,  28,  have  npb?  to 
Im&vfxijocu  ffin  ipoixevoe  rj}  KapSfa  "  for  the  lusting  after  has 
already  committed  adultery  in  [his] heart."  Justin  has  "Who- 
ever may  look  at  a  woman  "  (Ifipkinu,  with  the  dative)  ;  Mat- 
thew has  0At7Tfc>,  with  an  accusative.  For  the  "  whoever  may  " 
of  Justin,  Matthew  has  ttoc  6,  everyone  who.  On  the  insertion  or 
omission  of  the  pronoun  her  (avrrjv)  the  oldest  Greek  manu- 
scripts of  Matthew  differ.  Justin,  while  he  gives  Ep&Xhrw  in 
his  quotation,  afterward  uses  npoopkena)  to  express  the  same 
thought,  showing  that  he  did  not  bind  himself  to  the  use  of 
the  same  word.  Why,  then,  should  he  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary always  to  adhere  to  the  very  words  of  Matthew.  lie  adds 
to  his  quotation  from  Matthew,  "  before  God,"  to  express  the 
sense  fully.  Justin  proceed  sin  his  quotations:  "And  if  thy 
right  eye  cause  thee  to  offend,  knock  it  out ;  for  it  is  profitable 
for  thee  with  one  eye  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
rather  than  with  the  two  to  be  sent  into  the  eternal  fire."  The 
first  sentence  of  this  quotation  consists  of  nine  words  in  Greek, 
which  are  exactly  the  same  and  in  the  same  order  as  in  Matt,  v, 
20.  Justin  abridges  Matthew's  "  pluck  it  out  and  cast  [it]  from 
thee,"  and  gives  us  44  knock  it  out."  "  For  it  is  profitable 
for  thee  "  is  the  exact  language  of  Matt,  v,  29.  The  last  part 
of  Justin's  quotation  is  based  on  Mark  ix,  47,  or  Matt,  xviii.  9 : 
44  With  one  eye  [liovo^fr&aXfiov,  the  same  word  as  Justin's]  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  rather  than  having  two  eyes  to 
be  cast  into  the  gehenna."  Instead  of  "the  gehenna,"  Justin 
gives  "the  eternal  fire,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Roman 
emperor  would  not  know  the  meaning  of  "gehenna."  "  And 
who  marries  [a  woman]  divorced  from  another  husband  com- 

•  With  reference  to  Matt.  ?U,  28, ». 
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mits  adultery,"  as  given  by  Justin,  is  based  on  Matt,  v,  32, 
"  Whoever  shall  marry  a  divorced  [woman]  commits  adultery." 
Justin  uses  the  same  three  verbs  as  Matthew.  u  And  there 
are  some  who  have  been  made  eunuchs  by  men,  and  some  who 
were  born  eunuchs,  and  there  are  6ome  who  have  made  them- 
selves eunuchs  on  account  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  not 
do  all  receive  this."  This  passage  follows  Matt,  xix,  11,  12, 
very  closely.  Evvovx<K  and  Euvov#*£cj  are  both  used  in  Justin 
and  in  Matthew  ;  yevvaw  is  common  to  both  ;  and  £fajpe<>>  is  used 
by  both  in  the  rare  sense  of  being  capable  of  receiving.  A 
few  words  of  the  passage  Justin  omits.  Christ  said  thus,  con- 
tinues Justin  :  "  I  came  not  to  call  [the]  just,  but  sinners  to  re- 
pentance"— the  exact  language  of  Luke  v,  32,  except  that  Jus- 
tin has  the  second  aorist  ijk&ov,  I  came,  instead  of  the  perfect  as 
used  by  the  evangelist.  But  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the  gos- 
pels Justin's  form  of  the  verb  is  used. 

"  Concerning  the  loving  of  all  men,  these  things  he  taught: 
*  If  you  love  those  who  love  you,  what  do  you  new  ?  for  also 
the  fornicators  do  this.  But  I  say  unto  you,  Pray  for  your  ene- 
mies [exfyot],  and  love  those  who  hate  yon,  and  bless  those  who 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  those  who  threaten  you."  The  first  part 
of  Justin's  quotation  is. the  exact  language  of  Matt,  v,  46,  and 
Luke  vi,  32.  But  the  next  part,  "  what  do  you  new  ? "  is  not  in 
the  gospels  ;  it  is  either  "  what  reward  have  you  ? "  as  in  Mat- 
thew, or  "  what  thanks  have  you  ? "  as  in  Luke.  Justin  gives 
the  sense  of  the  evangelists  well  when  he  adds,  "  For  also  the 
fornicators  do  this,"  instead  of  "the  publicans"  of  Matthew 
and  "  the  sinners  "  of  Luke.  "  Pray  for  your  enemies,  and  love 
those  who  hate  yon  "  is  not  the  exact  language  of  the  gospels, 
but  it  is  the  substance  of  Christ's  teaching.  But  Justin,  in  his 
Dialogue  with  Trypho,  §  96,  says  that  Christ  taught,  saying, 
"Love  your  enemies" — the  exact  language  of  Matt,  v,  44, 
and  Luke  vi,  27.  The  last  part  of  Justin's  quotation,  begin- 
ning with  "  Bless  those  that  curse  you,"  is  the  language  of  Luke 
vi,  28.  Justin  uses  evxofuu  for  npoocvxou<uy  to  pray  y  for  the  first 
word  is  the  classical  one.  Justin  proceeds :  "  Respecting  shar- 
ing with  the  needy  and  doing  nothing  for  reputation,  he  said 
these  things :  *  Give  to  the  one  asking,  and  from  the  one  wish- 
ing to  borrow  [from  thee]  do  not  turn  away.  For  if  you  lend 
[to  those]  from  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what  do  you  new  [or 
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uncommon]  ?  This  also  the  publicans  do.  Do  not  lay  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  upon  the  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  cor- 
rupt [destroy]  and  robbers  break  [dig]  through.  But  lay  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
corrupt' "  The  first  part  of  Justin's  quotation  follows  quite 
closely  Matt,  v,  42.  The  next  sentence,  ending  with  "  hope  to 
receive,"  is  the  exact  language  of  Luke  vi,  34.  "  This  also  the 
publicans  do  "  is  substantially  Matt,  v,  46.  The  next  verses  of 
Justin,  making  twenty-eight  words,  are  nearly  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  Matt,  vi,  19,  20.  Tiie  words  <nfr,  moth,  Pp&oi?,  rust, 
and  ctyaw'ft),  to  corrupt  or  destroy,  outside  of  Matthew  are  no- 
where found  combined  as  they  are  in  Justin.  2tfr,  moth,  with 
the  exception  of  the  passage  in  Matthew,  is  found  only  once  in 
the  New  Testament.  Justin  omits  the  noun  "  treasures  "  after 
his  verl)  brpavpifr,  to  lay  up.  "  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world,  but  lose  his  own  soul  [life]  ?  or  what 
will  he  give  in  exchange  for  it?"  This  is  manifestly  taken 
from  Matt,  xvi,  26.  Justin  nses  the  present,  instead  of  the  fu- 
ture, of  uxpekeu,  to  profit,  dnoXXvfu  instead  of  twito,  to  suffer 
loss,  omits  "  man,"  and  puts  "  it  "  instead  of  u  his  soul  [or 
life]."    All  the  rest  of  the  words  are  the  same. 

Justin  continues :  "  And  be  ye  kind  and  compassionate,  as 
also  your  Father  is  kind  and  compassionate,  and  makes  his  sun 
rise  upon  sinners  and  ju6t  and  wicked."  This  is  based  on  Luke 
vi,  35,  36,  and  Matt,  v,  45.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  is 
said  :  "  And  ye  shall  be  the  sons  of  the  Highest ;  because  he  is 
kind  to  the  ungrateful  and  wicked.  Be  ye  compassionate,  as  your 
Father  is  compassionate."  Matthew  has  :  "  He  makes  his  sun 
rise  upon  wicked  and  good."  "Be  not  anxious  about  what  ye 
shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  put  on."  This  is  the  language  of 
Matt,  vi,  25,  some  words  being  omitted  by  Justin.  "  Arc  ye  . 
not  better  than  the  fowls  and  the  beasts  ?  and  God  feeds  them," 
is  token  substantially  from  Luke  xii,  24;  but  Justin  adds,  "and 
the  beasts,"  not  in  Luke.  "  Do  not  be  anxious  therefore  about 
what  ye  shall  cat,  or  what  ye  shall  put  on  ;  for  your  heavenly 
Father  knows  that  ye  have  need  of  these  things.  But  seek  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  to  yon. 
F«»r  where  the  treasure  is,  there  also  is  the  mind  [vovc]  of  the 
man.  And  do  not  these  things  to  be  beheld  by  men  ;  otherwise 
ye  have  no  reward  from  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven."  The 
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foregoing  language  of  Justin,  making  sixty  or  seventy  words, 
is  for  the  most  part  the  very  words  of  Matt,  vi,  1,  25,  32,  33. 
The  last  clause  of  J ustin  begins  with  the  peculiar  words  el  6e  p/ye, 
otherwise,  just  as  in  Matt,  vi,  1,  and  has  all  the  other  words  ex- 
actly as  in  Matthew,  except  "  from  "  your  Father,  instead  of 
"  with  "  your  Father. 

In  §  16  Justin  6tates  that  respecting  (our)  being  long-suffer- 
ing and  serviceable  to  all  and  free  from  anger,  these  are  the 
things  which  he  (Christ)  said :  "  To  the  one  smiting  thy  cheek 
offer  also  the  other ;  and  the  one  who  is  taking  away  thy  coat 
or  cloak  do  not  forbid^  Whoever  is  angry  is  liable  to  the 
fire ;  and  to  everyone  who  compels  thee  to  go  a  mile  follow 
him  two ;  and  let  your  good  works  shine  forth  before  men, 
that  they,  seeing  them,  may  worship  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven."  The  first  two  of  these  precepts  is  nearly  the  language 
of  Luke  vi,  29.  All  the  verbs  and  nouns  are  the  same.  2tayu>vf 
c/teek,  occurs  both  in  Luke  and  Justin ;  it  is  found  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament  only  in  Matt,  v,  39.  It  is  the  classic 
word  for  "  jawbone."  "  Whoever  is  angry,"  etc.,  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  Matt,  v,  22.  "  And  to  everyone  who  compels  thee," 
etc.,  is  substantially  Matt,  v,  41.  The  rare  word  dyyapevu,  to 
compel  to  go,  occurs  both  in  Justin  and  Matt,  v,  41 ;  elsewhere 
only  in  Matt,  xxvii,  32,  and  Mark  xv,  21.  The  precept,  "  Let 
your  good  works  shine,"  etc.,  gives  in  an  abridged  form  the  sense 
of  Matt,  v,  16.  "  Concerning  not  swearing  at  all,"  says  Justin, 
M  he  exhorted  us  always  thus  to  speak  the  truth  :  *  Swear  not  at 
all ;  but  let  your  yea  [be]  yea,  and  the  nay,  nay.  What  is  more 
than  these  [is]  of  the  evil.' "  Here  we  have  an  undoubted  quota- 
tion from  Matt,  v,  34,  37.  The  last  line  of  Justin  is  the  exact 
language  of  the  second  half  of  Matt,  v,  37.  'Eortv  is  omitted  in 
Justin.  Justin  represents  Christ  as  saying :  " '  The  greatest 
commandment  is,  The  Lord  thy  God  thou  shalt  worship,  and 
him  only  shalt  thou  serve,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  the  Lord  God  who  made  thee.'  And  one  having 
come  to  him  and  said,  *  Good  Master,'  he  answered  him,  saying, 
4  No  one  is  good  except  God  alone,  who  made  all  things/  " 
The  first  of  these  passages  is  based  on  Mark  xii,  28-30,  and 
the  second  on  Mark  x,  17,  18,  where  it  is  found  in  the  same 
language,  except  that  Justin  uses  fi6voc  instead  of  etc.  Justin 
in  the  first  extract,  after  "  God,"  adds  "  who  made  thee,"  and 
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after  the  second  extract,  "  who  made  all  things."  This  would 
indicate  to  the  heathen  emperor  what  God  Christ  referred  to. 

Justin,  to  show  that  Christianity  requires  acts,  not  simply 
words,  says  Christ  thus  taught:  "Not  everyone  who  says  to 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father,  who  i6  in  heaven."  This 
quotation  consists  of  twenty-five  words,  exactly  the  same  and 
in  the  same  order  as  in  Matt,  vii,  21,  only  the  emphatic  ovxt 
being  substituted  in  Justin  for  ov.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt 
that  this  passage  was  taken  from  our  gospel  of  Matthew? 
Justin  says  (§  17),  in  reference  to  the  question  of  tribute, 
u  Christ  asked,  '  Tell  me  whose  image  Las  the  coin  ? '  They  said, 
*  Caesar's.'  Again  he  answered  them,  '  Render  therefore  the 
things  of  Caesar  to  Caesar,  and  the  things  of  God  to  God/  " 
This  answer  of  Christ  is  the  exact  words,  in  the  6ame  order, 
found  in  Matt,  xxii,  21,  except  that  Justin  puts  before  the  sec- 
ond "Caesar"  the  article,  wanting  in  Matthew.  Justin  says 
that  Christ  declared,  "  To  whom  God  has  given  more,  more 
also  will  be  demanded  of  him,"  which  is  found  substantially 
in  Luke  xii,  48.  In  §  19  Justin  says :  "  We  know  that  our 
teacher  Jesus  Christ  said,  4  The  things  impossible  with  men  are 
possible  with  God.' "  This  is  the  substance  of  Matt,  xix,  2G. 
"  And  do  not  fear  those  who  kill  you,  and  after  this  are  not 
able  to  do  anything ;  but  fear  him  who  after  death  is  able  to 
cast  both  soul  and  body  into  gehenna."  Justin  then  explains 
"  gehenna."  The  passage  is  based  upon  Matt,  x,  28,  and  Luke 
xii,  4,  5.  But  no  stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  Justin's  use 
of  Matthew's  gospel  and  its  authority  with  him  than  the  way 
in  which  he  quotes  the  prophecy  of  Micah  v,  2.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  Septuagint,  he  gives  the  exact  form  of  the  prophecy 
as  contained  in  Matt,  ii,  6 :  "  And  thou  Bethlehem,  land  of 
Judah,  art  in  no  wise  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah;  for 
out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  a  governor,  who  shall  feed  my 
people."  Justin  omits  "  Israel  "  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  There 
are  twenty-two  words  in  this  quotation  without  the  slightest  de- 
viation. In  the  Septuagint  there  are  about  a  dozen  words  in 
the  prophecy  not  found  in  Matthew  and  Justin.  Again,  Jus- 
tin in  quoting  Zech.  ix,  9,  follows  at  first  the  Septuagint  ex- 
actly :  "  Rejoice  greatly,  daughter  of  Zion ;  cry  out,  daughter 
of  Jerusalem."  But  in  quoting  the  rest  of  the  verse,  which  is 
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the  only  part  that  Matthew  quotes  (xxi,  5),  he  leaves  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  follows  the  evangelist :  u  Behold,  thy  king  comes 
to  thee,  meek,  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  [even]  a  colt,  the  foal 
of  an  ass."  Matthew  has  "  and  "  before  "  sitting"  and  "  upon  " 
repeated  before  colt,  wanting  in  Justin.  The  Septuagint  has 
some  different  words,  differently  arranged. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  remaining  passages  concerning 
Christ's  act6  and  teachings  in  Justin's  Dialogue  with  Trypho, 
the  Jew.  Justin  says  (§  17)  :  "  He  [Christ]  exclaimed  among 
you,  4  It  is  written,  My  house  is  a  house  of  prayer ;  but  you 
have  made  it  a  den  of  robber8., "  This  is  from  Matt,  xxi,  13, 
and  is  nearly  accurate.  Further :  "  Woe  to  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites,  because  ye  tithe  mint  and  rue,  but  the 
love  of  God  and  judgment  you  do  not  regard ;  whitewashed 
sepnlchers,  appearing  beautiful  without,  but  within  full  of  dead 
men's  bones."  In  the  first  of  these  clauses  Justin  combines 
portions  of  Matt,  xxiii,  23,  and  Luke  xi,  42.  The  second  clause, 
"  whitewashed  sepulchers,"  etc.,  is  taken  from  Matt,  xxiii,  27. 
And  still  further :  **  Woe  to  you,  scribes,  because  ye  have  the 
keys,  and  you  yourselves  do  not  enter  in,  and  those  entering  in 
you  prevent,  blind  guides."  This  passage  is  the  substance  of 
Luke  xi,  52.  Justin  says  (g  35)  that  Christ  declared :  "  Many 
false  Christs  and  false  apostles  will  arise  and  lead  astray  many 
of  the  faithful."  This  is  based  on  Matt,  xxiv,  5,  24  ;  but  Mat- 
thew does  not  mention  false  apostles.  In  §  49  Justin  says  that 
the  forerunner  of  Christ,  sitting  at  the  river  Jordan,  cried  out : 
44 1  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance ;  but  the  stronger 
than  I  will  come,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear.  He 
will  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire.  Whose  fan  is 
in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  cleanse  his  threshing  floor 
and  gather  the  wheat  into  the  garner ;  but  the  chaff  he  will 
burn  up  with  unquenchable  fire."  There  is  overwhelming 
proof  that  this  passage  came  from  Matt.  Hi,  11,  12.  In  Justin 
the  Greek  consists  of  fifty-four  words.  The  Greek  of  Matthew 
has  fifty-seven  words.  There  are  only  a  few  deviations  from 
Matthew  in  Justin.  He  has  u  the  stronger  than  I  will  come  " 
instead  of  "  the  one  who  cometh  after  me  is  stronger  than  I." 
Justin  has  evidently  abridged  this.  Ju6tin  has  one  avrov,  his, 
too  many  (Hebraistic  ?) ;  lacks  avrov,  his,  with  "  wheat,"  where 
Matthew  has  it ;  and  puts  owd^ei,  will  gather,  after  the  object 
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"  wheat,"  instead  of  before  it,  as  in  Matthew.  All  the  other 
words,  about  fifty  in  number,  are  precisely  the  same  and  in  the 
same  order  in  Justin  and  in  Matthew.  The  improbability  of 
all  these  words  thus  accidentally  coinciding  in  both  writers  is 
as  millions  to  one.    "We  may  say  it  is  impossible. 

In  this  same  section  (49)  Justin  remarks :  "  Our  Christ  said 
to  those  who  were  saying  that  Elias  must  come  before  Christ, 
*  Elias  will  come  and  restore  all  things ;  but  I  say  unto  you  that 
Elias  has  already  come,  and  they  did  not  know  him,  but  they 
did  to  him  what  they  wished.' "  "And  it  is  written,"  says 
Justin,  "  that  then  the  disciples  understood  that  he  spoke  to 
them  concerning  John  the  Baptist."  This  is  taken  from  Matt, 
xvii,  11-13.  Here  are  thirty-three  words  in  Greek,  exactly  the 
same  and  in  the  same  order  as  the  words  in  the  Greek  text  of 
Matthew,  except  that  Justin  has  the  future,  "  will  come,"  in 
reference  to  Elias,  instead  of  the  present,  as  in  Matthew,  and 
omits  kv  before  the  second  "  him,"  which  is  in  Matthew.  This 
quotation  is  from  Matthew  beyond  all  doubt,  since  it  gives  the 
evangelist's  own  remark  upon  what  Christ  said.  In  §  51  Justin 
represents  Christ  as  saying,  "  The  law  and  the  prophets  [were] 
until  John  the  Baptist,  since  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  suf- 
fereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.  And  if  ye  will 
receive  [it]  he  is  the  Elias  who  is  to  come.  He  that  hath  ears 
to  hear,  let  him  hear."  This  is  abridged  from  Matt,  xi,  12-15. 
In  §  76  Justin  says  that  Christ  taught,  "  They  6hall  come  from 
the  east  [and  from  the  west]  and  sit  down  with  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  the  children  of 
the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  the  outer  darkness  " — manifest- 
ly taken  from  Matt,  viii,  11, 12,  with  slight  change.  Justin  also 
states  that  Christ  said  that  when  he  shall  pronounce  sentence 
upon  the  guilty  he  will  say,  "Go  away  into  outer  darkness, 
which  the  Father  hath  prepared  for  Satan  and  his  angels." 
This  is  found  substantially  in  Matt,  xxv,  41.  Justin  continues : 
"  He  said,  *  I  give  you  power  to  trample  upon  serpents  and 
scorpions  and  millipeds  and  upon  all  the  power  of  the  enemy.' " 
This  is  substantially  the  language  of  Luke  x,  19,  except  that 
"  millipeds  "  is  wanting  in  Luke.  Justin  says  that  Christ  cried  out 
before  he  was  crucified,  "  It  is  necessary  that  the  Son  of  man 
suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  by  the  scribes,  and  be 
crucified  and  rise  on  the  third  day,"  which  is  found,  partly 
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exact  in  phraseology  and  substantially  correct  in  sense,  in 
Luke  lx,  22. 

Justin  says  in  §  81  that  in  reference  to  the  resurrection  and 
judgment  Christ  said,  "  They  will  neither  marry  nor  be  given 
in  marriage,  but  will  be  like  the  augels  [ladyyeXot],  the  children 
of  God  [being  the  children]  of  the  resurrection."  The  pas- 
sage is  an  abridgment  of  Luke  xx,  35,  36.  The  Greek  word 
ioayytXoi,  like  the  angels,  is  found  both  in  Luke  and  Justin,  and 
apparently  occurs  nowhere  else.  In  §  100  Justin  says  that,  the 
Virgin  Mary  having  received  faith  and  grace,  the  angel  Ga- 
briel, announcing  to  her  the  good  news  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  come  upon  her  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall 
overshadow  her,  wherefore  that  holy  thing  which  is  to  be  born 
of  her  is  the  Son  of  God,  she  answered,  '  Let  it  be  to  me  ac- 
cording to  thy  word.' "  This  is  the  exact  language  found  in 
Luke  i,  35,  38,  with  the  exception  of  the  change  of  the  second 
person  ov,  thou,  to  avrfj,  she,  and  the  substitution  by  Justin  of 
"  Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  for  "  Holy  Spirit,"  as  in  Luke.  In  §  125 
Justin  refers  to  the  parable  of  the  sower  as  follows :  "  My  Lord 
said,  *  The  sower  went  forth  to  sow  the  seed  ;  and  some  fell  on 
the  road,  and  some  among  thorns,  some  upon  rocky  places,  and 
other  upon  the  good  ground.' "  This  seems  based  on  Matt, 
xiii,  3-8.  In  §  78  Justin  gives  quite  an  extended  account  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  which  is  evidently 
taken  from  Matthew's  gospel.  In  speaking  of  the  Magi  he  6ays, 
"  They  worshiped  the  child  and  offered  it  gifts — gold,  and  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh."  These  three  articles  are  those  enumerated 
in  Matt,  ii,  11,  and  are  in  the  same  order. 

Onr  examination  of  the  passages  in  Justin  giving  Christ's 
history  and  teachings,  and  our  comparison  of  them  with  those 
accounts  which  we  have  in  the  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
prove  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  these  two  gospels 
were,  indeed,  parts  of  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  and  their  com- 
panions which  Justin  so  often  quotes  as  his  authorities  for  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Christ.  Our  attention  has  not  yet  been 
especially  directed  to  Justin's  use  of  Mark's  gospel.  This  is  in 
many  respects  so  much  like  Matthew's  that  we  cannot  always 
discriminate  the  quotations,  and  Justin  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  many  passages  from  it,  although  we  have  seen  that  in 
some  instances  he  appears  to  have  quoted  it.    But  we  find  clear 
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proof  that  Mark's  gospel  was  a  part  of  Justin's  authentic 
sources  for  the  life  of  Christ.  In  §  106  of  his  Dialogue  with 
Trypho  he  says,  "  And  the  statement  that  he  [Christ]  changed 
the  name  of  Peter,  one  of  his  apostles— it  has  also  been  written 
in  the  memoirs  of  him  [Christ]  that  this  also  was  done,  besides 
his  also  having  changed  the  names  of  two  others,  being  broth- 
ers, sons  of  Zebedee,  and  given  them  the  names  of  Boanerges, 
which  is  'sons  of  thunder.'"  Mark's  gospel  is  the  only  one 
that  states  that  Christ  changed  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
to  "sons  of  thunder"  (Mark  iii,  17).  Tliis  passage  of  Justin 
shows  that  Mark's  gospel  was  a  part  of  the  "  memoirs."  The 
"  memoirs  of  him  "  (or  "  his  memoirs  ")  named  in  the  quota- 
tion from  Justin  can  hardly  be  referred  to  as  Peter's  memoir 
of  Christ,  on  the  supposition  that  this  apostle  was  the  authority 
for  Mark's  gospel,  but  the  reference  must  rather  be  to  the  me- 
moirs of  Christ,  or  the  gospel  history.  Justin  always  quotes  the 
gospels  as  a  unit,  and  never  singles  out  one  of  them. 

Here  the  question  arises,  Did  the  gospel  of  John  make  a  part 
of  the  memoirs  which  Justin  says  were  composed  by  the  apos- 
tles of  Christ  and  their  companions,  and  does  Justin  quote  this 
fourth  gospel  ?  These  are  really  two  distinct  questions.  This 
gospel  might  have  been  a  part  of  Justin's  canon  without  being 
quoted,  for  he  doubtless  held  other  Christian  scriptures  as 
canonical  besides  those  he  quotes.  Still,  there  is  a  probability 
that  if  the  fourth  gospel  was  a  part  of  the  memoirs  he  would 
quote  it.  That  Justin  does,  in  fact,  quote  John's  gospel  as  an 
authority  can  be  shown  both  from  passages  in  his  First  Apology 
and  from  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  the  Jew.  In  §  61  of  the 
first  of  these  works,  in  speaking  of  baptism  and  regeneration, 
Justin  says,  "  For  Christ  said,  '  Unless  you  are  born  again  you 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  because  it  is  evident  to 
all  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  once  born  to  enter  the  wombs 
of  their  mothers."  This  is  manifestly  taken  from  John  iii,  3-5. 
John  has  yeirvrjdy  avay&ev1  he  bom  again,  or  from  above,  an  ad- 
verb separate  from  the  verb.  Justin  has  an  adverb  with  the 
verb,  dvayevv7i&r}T£y  be  born  again.  Christ  repeats  the  statement 
in  another  form  :  "  If  anyone  is  not  born  of  water  and  of  spirit  he 
js  not  able  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  last  six 
words  of  the  Greek  are  the  same  as  Justin's,  except  that  the  verb 
is  in  a  different  mode.    Justin's  quotation  is  as  exact  as  in  some 
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other  instances  respecting  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
reference  to  the  impossibility  of  entering  a  second  time  into  a 
mother's  womb  and  being  born,  found  both  in  Justin  and  in 
John,  confirms  the  proof  that  the  passage  is  a  quotation  from 
this  evangelist.  Justin,  in  §  32,  calls  Christ  the  Logos — the 
**  Word."  The  Logos,  says  he, "  i6  also  the  Son  who,  in  a  certain 
way  being  made  flesh,  has  been  born  man."  In  §  21  Justin 
calls  the  Logos  "  the  first  begotten  of  God."  These  passages 
in  Justin  most  naturally  have  their  basis  in  John  i,  1,  14,  18. 
Justin,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (§  88),  represents  John 
the  Baptist  replying  to  those  who  thought  him  the  Messiah, 
"  I  am  not  the  Christ,"  just  as  he  says  of  himself  in  John  i,  20 
— language  found  nowhere  else  in  the  gospels.  In  his  First 
Apology  (§  52)  Justin  quotes,  as  from  Zechariah,  respecting  the 
Jewish  people,  "  Then  shall  they  look  upon  him  whom  they 
pierced."  But  this  is  not  at  all  the  rendering  of  Zech.  xii,  10, 
in  the  Septuagint;  but  it  is  the  language  of  John  xix,  37 — 
'(hffovrai  ei?  ov  Ifyxhrrpav.  The  Greek  is  exactly  the  same  in 
John  and  in  Justin.  The  passage  in  the  Apocalypse  (i,  7)  is  a 
different  construction.  Is  there  any  reasonable  doubt  that  Jus- 
tin took  the  passage  from  John's  gospel?  In  §  93  Justin 
states  that  "  the  Logos  6ays,  Whoever  loves  the  Lord  God  with 
all  his  heart,"  etc.  In  §  23  of  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  in 
speaking  in  depreciation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  he  says,  "  Do 
you  see  that  the  elements  are  not  idle,  nor  do  they  keep  the 
Sabbath  day  ? "  This  language  appears  to  have  been  suggested 
to  Justin  by  the  words  of  Christ  addressed  to  the  Jews  respect- 
ing his  working  miracles  on  the  Sabbath  :  "  My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work  "  (John  v,  17).  The  gospel  of  John  was 
not  so  well  adapted  as  the  others  to  Justin's  purpose  in  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  Christianity  to  a  heathen  emperor  or  in 
discussing  the  Messiahship  of  Christ  with  a  Hebrew. 

That  our  four  gospels  alone  were  Justin's  authorities  for  the 
gospel  history  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Tatian,  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  of  Justin,  made  (about  A.  D.  160  or  170) 
a  harmony  of  our  four  gospels  (Diatessaron),  which  has  been 
recently  discovered  and  published.  Can  we  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  the  gospels  used  by  Justin  (about  A.  D.  140-150),  and 
which  he  states  were  written  by  the  apostles  and  their  compan- 
ions and  were  read  along  with  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
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every  Sunday  in  the  Christian  assemblies  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  were  displaced  by  another  set  of  gospels — our  four — 
about  twenty  or  thirty  years  later,  without  the  slightest  notice 
being  taken  of  it,  without  any  controversy  upon  the  subject, 
and  without  the  action  of  an  ecumenical  council  ?  Do  not 
men  stick  stubbornly  to  the  old  ?  It  takes  a  long  time  to  bring 
into  general  use  a  revised  and  improved  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  How,  then,  could  one  set  of  gospels  be  quietly 
substituted  for  another  set  in  so  short  a  time,  without  leaving  in 
history  a  vestige  of  such  a  change  ?  The  gospels  of  the  last  part 
of  the  second  century  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  middle  of 
the  century ;  and  those  of  the  middle  the  same  as  those  of  the 
first  part  of  the  century.  Old  Christians  of  the  last  half  of  the 
second  century  knew  what  gospels  they  had  had  in  the  first 
half ;  those  of  the  first  half  knew  what  gospels  they  had  had 
in  the  last  half  of  the  first  century.  The  gospel  torch  was 
transmitted  without  interruption  from  the  last  half  of  the  first 
century  to  the  last  half  of  the  second.  And  the  very  copies  of 
the  gospels  made  and  read  in  the  last  part  of  the  first  century 
would  be  read  in  the  churches  in  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

But  the  question  still  remains  to  be  considered,  Did  Justin 
use  in  addition  to  our  canonical  gospels  some  other  gospels  or 
histories  or  traditions  of  Christ?  We  can  decide  this  only  by 
an  examination  of  the  passages  supposed  to  be  extra -canonical 
found  in  his  writings.  The  first  of  these  which  we  6hall  con- 
sider is  that  found  in  §  47  of  Justin's  Dialogue  with  Tr*ypho. 
"Wherefore,"  says  Justin,  "our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said  :  *  In 
what  condition  I  find  you,  in  this  I  will  judge  you.'  "  Justin 
had  been  speaking  of  God's  mercy  to  the  returning  sinner  and 
of  his  knowing  a  backsliding  saint  only  as  a  sinner.  He  then 
asserts  that  Christ  taught  the  same  doctrine  as  had  been  set 
forth  in  Ezekiel.  We  cannot  find  Justin's  words  in  our  gos- 
pels ;  but  the  substance  of  them  is  certainly  implied  in  all  the 
teachings  of  Christ  respecting  the  divine  judgment.  We  see  it 
in  the  case  of  the  man  who  was  not  robed  in  a  wedding  garment. 
Not  very  different  from  Justin's  manner  of  quoting,  Paul 
says  (Eph.  v,  14) :  "  Wherefore  it  [the  Scripture]  saith,  Awake 
thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light."  There  is  no  such  passage  as  this  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; but  it  appears  to  be  based  upon  Isa.  lx,  1 ;  xxix,  10. 
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We  have  found  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  (about  A.  D.  191- 
202)  a  passage  similar  to  the  one  in  Justin :  "  For  lie  says  [that 
is,  God,  as  the  whole  context  shows]  in  whatever  condition  [or 
things]  I  find  you,  in  this  [or  these]  I  will  judge  you."*  Thus, 
it  is  possible  that  Justin  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  Christ 
had  used  the  language.  And  Justin  certainly  has  blundered  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  About  thirty  years  ago  one  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  had 
been  president  of  one  of  our  oldest  colleges,  said  in  a  public 
discourse  delivered  in  Baltimore,  "  Our  blessed  Saviour  says 
that  all  that  a  man  hath  he  will  give  for  his  life ! "  Did  he 
quote  an  apocryphal  gospel,  or  did  he  make  a  mistake  ? 

In  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  §  88,  Justin  says  that  when 
Christ  was  among  men  he  performed  the  works  of  a  carpen- 
ter, namely,  "  he  made  ploughs  and  yokes."  There  is  no 
need  of  hunting  up  an  apocryphal  gospel  for  the  foundation 
of  this  statement.  The  question  asked  in  Mark  vi,  3:  44  Is 
not  this  the  carpenter?"  furnished  Justin  with  a  sufficient  basis 
for  his  statement.  Justin's  remark  that  Christ  was  born  in  a 
cave  at  Bethlehem  f  was  most  probably  founded  on  a  tradition, 
as  he  himself  lived  in  Palestine.  In  §  88  of  the  Dialogue 
with  Trypho,  speaking  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  he  says, 
"When  he  had  descended  to  the  waters  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the 
Jordan."  This  is  certainly  not  found  in  our  gospels,  nor  has 
it  a  basis  in  them ;  and  it  is  uncertain  from  what  source  it  was 
taken.  But  why  may  not  Justin  have  derived  it  from  tradition  ? 
Born  probably  not  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  years  after 
Christ's  ministry  and  but  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  the 
apostle  John,  there  must  have  been  many  traditions  respect- 
ing Christ  still  fresh  among  the  people  of  Palestine  among 
whom  Justin  lived.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  he  has  given  us 
apparently  only  two  instances  in  which  he  has  used  tradition,  so 
closely  does  he  adhere  to  apostolic  authority.  But  Justin  dis- 
criminates the  statement  that  "  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  Jor- 
dan "  from  the  statements  of  the  evangelists,  for  he  adds, 
"  And  the  apostles  of  this  Christ  of  ours  have  written  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  a  dove  lit  upon  him." 

There  remains  one  other  passage  to  be  considered,  found  in 
Justin's  First  Apology  (§  35) :  "  For  as  the  prophet  said,  *  Revil- 

•  Liber  Qui*  Dives  Salvetur,  i  m.  t  Dialogue,  with  Trypho,  %  78. 
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ing  him,  they  set  [him]  upon  the  judgment  seat  [/%a],  and  said, 
Judge  for  us.' "  Professor  Drummond  suggested  that  Justin 
took  the  verb  as  transitive  in  the  sentence,  "  And  he  [Pilate] 
sat  [iicd&toev]  upon  the  judgment  seat  [0fjpa]y"  supposing  it  to 
mean,  "  And  they  set  him  [Jesus]  upon  the  judgment  8eat.,, 
Professor  Thayer  holds  this  view,  but  thinks  that  Justin  did 
nothing  more  than  follow  the  same  idea  as  found  in  the  frag- 
ments of  the  recently  discovered  gospel  of  Peter:  "And  they 
set  him  [Christ]  upon  the  seat  of  judgment,  saying,  Judge 
rightly,  King  of  Israel."  This  gospel  of  Peter  is  mentioned  by 
Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch  (about  A.  D.  190).  It  was  used 
by  some  in  the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Rhossns,  not  far  from 
Antioch.  lie  states  that  he  obtained  a  copy  of  it  from  those 
who  studied  it,  who  were  the  successors  of  those  followers  of 
the  heretical  Marcianus  "  whom  we  call  Docetae."  *  This  gos- 
pel, which  certainly  belongs  to  the  Docetaj,  may  not  be  as  old 
as  Justin's  First  Apology^  and  it  is  very  doubtful  that  Justin 
ever  saw  it.  It  is  more  likelv  that  the  author  of  the  so-called 
gospel  may  have  seen  Justin's  work.  Westcott  thinks  that 
Justin  had  in  mind  Isa.  lviii,  2,  "They  ask  of  me  just  judg- 
ment." Justin  seems  to  have  read  John  xix,  13,  thus :  "  Pilate 
brought  out  Jesus,  and  set  him  on  the  judgment  seat,  and  said, 
in  mockery,  Judge  for  us."  For,  of  course,  Christ  was  set  upon 
the  judgment  seat  for  some  purpose,  which  Justin's  imagination 
could  easily  supply.  He  has  given  us  excellent  specimens  of 
what  he  could  do  in  this  line  in  his  additions  and  explanations 
respecting  the  brazen  serpent  in  Numbers.  Justin  has  the 
same  words,  frcl  (3rjpiaro^,  upon  (the)  berna^  or  judgment  seat,  as 
John,  while  the  gospel  of  Peter  lias  two  different  words — 
icadedpav  Kpioeax;,  seat  of  judgment.  The  passage  in  Justin  fur- 
nishes an  additional  probable  proof  of  his  use  of  John's  gospel. 
The  character  of  the  fragments  of  the  gospel  of  Peter  shows 
one  thing  most  clearly — that  it  could  never  have  been  one  of 
Justin's  authorities. 

•  Kiuebtus.  Hint.  Ec,  lib.  vl,  cap.  xli. 
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Art.  VH.— DIVINE  REVELATION. 

The  fact  of  a  divine  revelation  we  ought  to  be  able  to  assume. 
We  posit  that  when  we  postulate  an  Intelligence  in  this  universe 
other  than  our  own.  For  if  the  universe  have  a  maker  it  can- 
not but  be  that  he  shall  stand  revealed  in  what  he  has  made. 
The  miracle,  then,  is  not  in  the  fact  of  revelation,  for  it  would, 
indeed,  be  a  miracle  if  there  were  none.  If  the  heavens  are  the 
"  work  of  his  fingers,"  and  if  he  has  "  ordained  the  moon  and 
the  stars,"  that  is  sufficient  to  "  declare  his  glory,"  which  in  it- 
self is  a  revelation.  God  is  truly  seen  in  what  lie  does.  There 
is  no  speech  or  language  where  that  voice  is  not  heard.  The 
sage  and  the  savage  alike  hear  it,  though,  it  may  be,  not  equally. 
But  God  is  not  limited  to  revelation  through  his  works.  "  He 
that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ? "  He  that  gave  to  man 
speech,  shall  he  not  speak  ?  Mind  infinite  in  contact  with  mind 
finite,  the  Spirit  of  God  in  communication  with  the  spirit  of 
man,  is  indeed  a  reasonable  assumption.  Without  so  much,  at 
least,  a  moral  government  would  be  impossible.  For  the  Being 
"  not  ourselves  "  could  not  make  for  righteousness  if  he  could 
not  write  his  law  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  The 
moral  nature  of  man  demands  such  a  law,  and  that  in  itself  is 
the  highest  proof  that  the  demand  has  been  met.  The  want  is 
normal,  and  the  supply  is  natural ;  and  the  natural  supply  should 
never  be  put  in  the  category  of  the  miraculous. 

The  miracle  should  rather  be  in  the  fact  that,  the  want 
once  having  been  met,  its  supply  should  ever  cease.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  never  has  ceased,  for  God's  revelation  of  himself  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  day  or  age.  It  does  not  mark  an  epoch. 
It  is  not  limited  to  any  speech  or  writing  or  book.  Its  gift  or 
manifestation  does  not  imply  favoritism  in  one  direction  or 
neglect  in  another ;  neither  does  it  imply  activity  on  the  part 
of  God  up  to  a  certain  moment,  and  ever  after  that  a  suspension 
of  revelation.  Revelation  is  not  so  mnch  a  consummation  as  it 
is  a  movement  or  process.  God  is  infinite ;  therefore  the  last 
word  concerning  him  can  never  be  uttered.  Whether  we  find 
the  word  of  God  in  nature,  in  a  book,  or  in  a  person,  nature 
must  be  investigated,  the  book  interpreted,  and  the  person 
apprehended.    Nature  is  yielding  up  her  6ecrets,  the  book  is 
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being  better  interpreted,  and  we  are  coming  to  know  more  of 
the  Christ.  Revelation  is  always  conditioned  by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  finite.  It  is  never,  therefore,  so  much  a  question 
as  to  what  God  has  given  as  it  is  as  to  how  much  we  have  been 
able  to  receive.  Men  in  a  way  are  everywhere  seeking  after 
God  if  haply  they  may  find  him.  The  quest  is  the  same ;  the 
difference  is  in  the  results.  It  is  neither  God's  partiality  nor  his 
fault  that  all  are  not  equally  successful,  for  there  is  what  may 
be  called  fortune  even  in  the  matter  of  seeking  after  God.  The 
conditions  are  not  always  equally  favorable,  and  the  seekers  are 
not  alike  earnest,  honest,  and  successful. 

The  manifoldness  of  the  verbum  Dei,  revealer  of  truth,  and 
the  universality  of  its  manifestations  are  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood. It  is  not  limited  to  one  book,  but  is  found  in  many 
books ;  it  is  not  the  utterance  of  a  few  prophets  in  some  par- 
ticular age,  but  of  God's  teachers  in  all  the  ages ;  it  1*6  not  the 
exclusive  possession  of  any  one  nation,  but  is  in  some  meas- 
ure the  heritage  of  all  nations ;  it  is  not  the  basis  of  any  one 
religion  alone  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  for  God  hath  not 
left  himself  without  witnesses  in  any  nation.  God  is  in  all  the 
ages,  among  all  the  peoples,  in  alj  things,  and  manifesting  him- 
self every  hour.  Let  us,  if  we  may,  avoid  even  the  pantheism 
which  is  implied  in  Emerson's  "over-soul ; "  but  let  us  not  fail  to 
find  glimpses  of  God  and  his  truth  everywhere  and  in  all  things 
— in  all  art  and  science,  in  all  poetry  and  philosophy,  in  all  his- 
tory and  in  all  religion,  above  all,  through  all,  and  in  all — 
transcendent,  yet  immanent,  and,  therefore,  a  continuous,  pro- 
gressive revelation,  manifold  and  universal. 

By  "  universal "  is  not  meant  that  God  and  truth  have  been 
equally  known  in  all  the  ages,  nor  among  all  the  nations,  any 
more  than  they  are  equally  known  by  all  persons  now  in  the 
same  nation;  nor  by  "manifold,"  that  God  is  equally  in  all 
events  or  equally  revealed  in  all  books  and  persons.  But 
they  do  mean  that  no  nation  or  tribe  has  been  overlooked  or 
neglected ;  for  fatherhood  implies  universal  care.  So  long  as 
the  gods  were  simply  national  deities  so  long  were  the  religions 
but  ethnic ;  but  when  Jesus  revealed  God  as  Father  and  Lord 
of  all  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a  cosmopolitan  religion.  "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  " 
had  a  broad  foundation  on  which  to  stand,  nothing  less,  indeed, 
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than  "  all  power  ...  in  heaven  and  in  earth ; "  not  readily  per- 
ceived, of  course,  because  of  ignorance,  narrowness,  national 
prejudices,  and  indifference.  That  God  was  not  the  God  of 
the  Jews  only,  but  of  the  Gentiles  also,  and  "  not  a  respecter  of 
persons "  were  revelations  of  deep  significance  and  difficult  of 
comprehension — revelations  not  made  earlier,  doubtless,  because 
the  world  was  not  "  able  to  bear  them."  But  facts  they  were 
before  they  were  revealed;  and  the  universal  Father  had 
cherished  his  children  in  all  lands  and  during  all  the  ages 
and  had  been  revealing  himself  to  them. 

That  the  supreme  revelation  is  to  be  found  in  one  book  and 
in  one  Person  is  no  reason  why  fragments  of  truth  should  not 
be  found  in  many  books  and  in  many  persons  and  in  all  things 
and  everywhere.  We  do  not  rob  the  infinite  when  we  postu- 
late the  finite.  Solon  and  Lycurgus  do  not  disparage  Jesus, 
or  Socrates,  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  or  Buddha  equal  the  Christ. 
God  did  not  overlook  the  valleys  of  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Ganges  in  his  care  for  that  of  the  Jordan ;  nor  were 
Egypt,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  India,  and  China  of  less  concern  to 
him  than  Palestine.  In  no  nation  had  he  left  himself  without 
witnesses,  and  in  all  lands  he  had  raised  up  "  schoolmasters,"  of 
greater  or  less  efficiency,  to  bring  men  unto  Christ  The  recent 
Parliament  of  Religions  gave  tremendous  emphasis  to  the  fact 
of  "  other  sheep . . .  not  of  this  fold."  And  why  not  ?  If  a  man 
is  "  accepted  according  to  that  he  hath,"  and  if  in  "  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with 
him."  why  should  there  not  be  a  multitude  whom  no  man  can 
number  out  of  every  tribe  and  nation  under  heaven  whom 
Jesus  shall  bring  with  him?  But  these  men  who  have  re- 
ceived a  measure  of  God's  revelation,  these  men  who,  never- 
theless, are  dissatisfied  with  what  they  have  and  what  they  are — 
how  shall  we  best  bring  these  "  other  sheep  "  to  be  with  Jesus  % 
Shall  we  deny  their  intelligence,  repudiate  their  morality,  and 
decry  their  religion  wholesale,  or  shall  we  acknowledge  that 
they  also  have  been  "taught  of  God,"  and  then  proceed  to 
teach  them  the  "  way  of  God  more  perfectly  ? " 

But  this  fact  of  a  universal  revelation,  a  revelation,  to  some 
extent,  to  people  in  all  lands,  carries  with  it  a  revelation 
throughont  all  time.  The  measure  is  never  what  God  wants 
to  give,  what  he  unfolds  to  us,  but  always  what  we  can  receive, 
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what  we  can  comprehend.  The  limitations  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  finite,  and  never  on  the  side  of  the  infinite.  But 
the  finite  is  moving  up,  is  gaining  in  power  to  receive  and  com- 
prehend. If  men  are  increasing  in  knowledge  it  must  be  that 
they  are  increasing  also  in  their  knowledge  of  God.  Nature 
contains  for  us  a  larger  revelation  to-day  than  it  did  in  the 
times  long  gone  by.  "  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways  "  is  not 
true  to  the  6ame  extent  now  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  Job,  because 
we  know  far  more  of  the  universe  than  was  known  then — its 
extent,  its  laws,  and  what  they  teach.  If  the  heavens  de- 
clared the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showed  his  handi- 
work in  the  days  of  the  psalmist,  they  do  much  more  than 
that  now,  for  we  are  beginning  to  read  into  their  declarations 
both  fatherhood  and  love.  For  long  ages  men  saw  the  light- 
nings flash  and  heard  the  thunders  roar  only  to  stand  in  awe  in 
the  presence  of  such  malific  power ;  now  they  bless  the  benefi- 
cence which  is  wrapped  up  in  the  fact  that  such  omnific  force 
can  be  harnessed  into  the  service  of  man.  Nature  will  reveal 
to  us  more  and  more  of  God,  because  we  are  to  understand 
nature  better  and  better.  If  we  could  comprehend  just  what 
God  meant  to  say  to  us  in  nature,  and  what  he  will  say  to 
us  some  time,  because  some  time  we  shall  at  least  approxi- 
mately understand  him,  I  doubt  if  we  should  need  much  else 
except  Jesus  and  the  revelation  contained  in  him.  God  is  not 
misrepresented  in  nature ;  he  was  sincere  in  making  the  universe, 
and,  therefore,  it  must  contain  for  us  a  great  revelation  of  him. 
6elf.  It  is  not  necessary  to  disparage  God  in  nature  in  order  to 
exalt  him  in  his  written  word.  He  is  in  all  that  he  has  done  as 
well  as  in  all  that  he  has  said.  Action  is  speech  ;  and  it  is  even 
more  so  in  God  than  it  is  in  men.  The  entire  universe  is 
singing  "  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 

The  revelation  of  God  in  nature  and  in  the  written  word, 
as  well  as  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  for  all  men  during 
all  future  time.  And,  like  Jesus  himself,  this  revelation  must 
increase.  We  are  just  now  learning  that  the  book  and  the 
revelation  contained  in  the  book  arc  not  identical.  The  re- 
sults, however,  of  critical  investigation  go  to  show,  in  this 
case  as  in  others,  that  the  treasure  is  in  earthen  vessels,  that 
the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  seen  to  be  of  God,  and  not 
of  men.    It  is  a  distinct  gain  to  know  approximately  what 
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elements  in  the  Bible  are  human  and  what  are  divine,  because 
the  vehicle  should  bear  the  burden  of  the  treasure,  and  not  the 
treasure  that  of  the  vehicle.  But  it  has  not  always  been  so. 
"We  have  imputed  to  God  the  measure  of  a  man.  We  have  in- 
cluded him  in  our  limitations  and  imputed  to  him  our  compre- 
hensions, our  mistranslations,  our  uncritical  readings,  and  called 
it  all  the  word  of  God.  Denying,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  the 
infallibility  and  inerrancy  of  the  Church,  we  yet  have  defended 
the  infallibility  and  inerrancy  of  its  decrees  and  the  work  of 
its  councils.  No  wonder  that  intelligent  men  have  protested ! 
The  same  men  to-day  are  saying,  "  Let  the  Lord  our  God  speak 
unto  us,  and  we  will  listen."  God  has  spoken  to  us.  Hi6  word 
is  sure  and  cannot  fail.  Men  trust  in  it  and  are  not  ashamed. 
The  vehicle  that  brings  to  us  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  by 
that  fact  a  revelation.  Jesus  not  only  embalms  the  history 
which  contains  him,  but  has  become  the  center  of  nearly  all 
history  since  his  advent.  The  serious,  almost  malignant  at- 
tempt that  was  made  to  reduce  him  to  a  myth  has  pro- 
voked the  moral  demonstration  that,  of  all  great  personages  in 
the  past,  Christ  is  the  most  historic.  That  he  is  the  certainty 
of  all  certainties,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that,  whereas  men  once  made  the  miracles  prove  Jesus, 
Jesus  now  proves  the  miracles.  God  is  being  revealed  in  him 
as  never  before.  Knees  are  bowing,  and  tongues  are* confessing 
in  increasing  ratio  that  "  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father." 

The  better  knowledge  of  nature,  the  better  interpretation  of 
the  book,  and  the  better  comprehension  of  the  Christ,  all  go  to 
constitute  a  continuous,  progressive  revelation.  This  is  much ; 
but  is  there  nothing  more  ?  Is  there  no  longer  any  "  open  vision?" 
Is  God  now  precluded  by  the  "  reign  of  law "  from  speaking 
to  men  ?  If  so  now,  why  not,  then,  always  ?  The  reign  of  law, 
whatever  that  may  mean,  was  never  less  than  it  is  now.  We 
do  but  discredit  the  fact  of  revelation  during  all  the  past  when 
we  assign  reasons  against  inspiration  and  revelation  now  which 
liave  always  existed.  God  is  not  only  the  God  of  the  living, 
but  he  is  himself  the  living  God;  and  this  \bjkw  excellence  the 
dispensation  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Passing  strange  it  is  that  in 
such  a  dispensation  the  dictum,  that  its  chief  characteristic  is 
the  utter  absence  of  spirit  revelation,  should  gain  such  standing 
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that  to  contradict  it  should  quite  amount  to  heresy!  We 
complain,  and  with  good  reason,  when  men  by  their  theories 
shut  God  out  of  his  universe ;  with  still  greater  reason  may  we 
complain  when  he  is  denied  contact  with  the  human  spirit,  that 
ho  may  illuminate  and  guide  it.  For  how  can  God  be  im- 
manent in  history  if  he  may  not  inspire  the  makers  of  history, 
not  in  respect  to  action  simply,  but  in  respect  to  thought  and 
speech  as  well?  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  say,  with  Bishop 
Fowler,  in  his  recent  great  speech  in  Chicago,  that  Washington 
and  Lincoln  were  inspired  by  the  Almighty  for  their  work  ? 
But  their  work  included  speech  and  writing  quite  as  much  as 
action.  If  men  of  old,  who  were  but  "  earthen  vessels,"  and 
very  earthen  at  tliat,  could  be  aud  were  inspired  to  write  what 
God  would  reveal,  why  may  not  men  now  who  are  immeasurably 
their  superiors  as  specimens  of  Christian  manhood  be  also  in- 
spired to  say  and  write  what  God  would  have  us  to  hear  and 
know  ?  Even  if  the  young  man,  Elihu,  who  had  to  "  speak  "  in 
order  that  he  might  be  "  refreshed,"  did  say  it,  "  There  is  a  spirit 
in  man :  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  un- 
derstanding." And  why  should  we  hesitate  to  claim  this? 
God  is  not  dead  ;  he  has  not  abandoned  his  universe ;  he  has 
not  abdicated  as  a  ruler  or  left  us  fatherless;  he  is  still  in 
communication  with  the  human  spirit.  Preachers  pray  in  all 
earnestness  and  sincerity  that  God  will  inspire  them  for  their 
work.  Do  they  mean  it  ?  Men  say — often  and  often  do  they 
say  of  the  preacher — "That  man  was  truly  inspired  to-day." 
Do  they  believe  that  ?  Was  the  message  to  them  an  inspired 
message,  and  did  it  contain  for  them  a  revelation  ?  If  not, 
then  language  has  no  meaning.  And  yet  many  draw  back, 
as  though  we  make  God  dead  in  the  past  if  we  claim  him  to  be 
alive  now,  and  as  though  we  disparage  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles  if  we  claim  that  men,  even  better  men, 
are  inspired  to-day.  The  canon,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
is  closed,  but  let  us  devoutly  thank  God  that  the  revelation 
continues.  For  there  is  nothing  that  this  age  needs  more  to 
know  than  that  God  "still  lives,"  and  lives  to  speak  to  men. 

No  age  ever  more  needed  the  direct  and  immediate  contact  of 
God  with  men  than  this.  It  has  problems  to  solve  such  as  no 
other  age  ever  had.  That  they  may  be  truly  and  rightly  solved 
there  is  urgent  need  that  "  additional  light  should  break  forth 
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from  God's  word  "  from  and  in  all  directions.  Nothing  more 
wholesome  and  inspiring  to  the  Church  could  possibly  happen 
than  that  it  should  become  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  a  "  burden  "  of  the  Lord,  a  real  message  from  God,  comes  to  it 
through  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Nor  would  its  influence  be 
less  salutary  on  the  ministry  itself.  The  too  frequent  levity  of 
the  mere  rhetor  would  be  exchanged  for  the  deep,  serious 
spirit  of  the  prophet ;  the  defenses  of  creeds,  councils,  and 
polities  would  give  place  to  a  more  thorough  exhibition  of  the 
ethical  and  the  spiritual ;  and  the  question,  What  have  men 
taught  and  believed?  would  be  superseded  by  the  far  more 
important  one,  What  ought  we  to  teach  and  believe  now  ?  We 
cannot  live  on  the  past  any  more  than  we  can  live  without  it. 
We  cannot  bolt  it  down  without  discrimination.  A  wise 
eclecticism  will  reject  of  it  as  well  as  receive  from  it;  and 
progress  will  depend  quite  as  much  on  what  is  rejected  as  on 
what  is  received.  The  world  moves,  but  it  moves  on  toward 
God,  and  not  away  from  him.  In  moving  toward  God  it  also 
moves  toward  Jesus,  the  Christ,  and  is  becoming  Christocentric 
a£  well  as  theocentric,  which  shows  that  God  and  Christ  are  at 
least  ethically  one.  Jesus  to-day  is  the  center  of  all  progress. 
The  one  immaculate  Person  and  the  one  inerrant  Teacher  the 
world,  in  its  progress,  is  taking  along  with  it.  He  is  with  us 
still,  revealing  God ;  for  the  better  he  is  known  the  more 
plainly  does  it  appear  that  he  that  hath  seen  Jesus  hath  seen 
the  Father  also.  And  since  of  the  increase  of  his  govern- 
ment and  peace  and  manifestation  there  is  to  be  no  end,  so 
also  of  his  revelation  there  shall  be  no  limit. 
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Art.  VIII.  THE  PLACE  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  LUTHER'S 

TIME. 

The  century  of  the  Reformation  is,  for  the  student,  a  most 
fascinating  one.  In  many  respects  it  is  the  most  thrilling  of  all 
the  Christian  centuries.  Great  thoughts  stirred  in  men's  minds. 
Horizons  of  truth  were  vastly,  though  dimly,  widening.  He- 
roic achievements  were  keeping  pace  with  these  broadening 
visions.  It  was  the  era  known  as  the  Renaissance,  when 
the  intellect  of  Europe  awoke,  as  it  were,  from  a  long  sleep 
and,  groping  round,  found  within  its  reach  the  opulent  treasures 
of  the  knowledge  and  philosophy  of  the  classic  East.  This 
was  one  of  the  necessary  preliminaries  leading  up  to  the  great 
reform,  and  must  always  be  considered  when  Luther's  work  is 
under  discussion.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  precedent  enfran- 
chisement of  intellect  there  would  have  been  no  subsequent 
freedom  of  soul.  The  revival  of  learning  was  the  John  the 
Baptist  of  the  Reformation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
deeper  spiritual  work  of  the  great  monk.  Roman  and  Greek 
literature  became  the  passionate  study  of  the  scholars  of  the 
period.  Diligent  search  was  made  for  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  libraries  were  multiplied.  Throngs  of  Greek  scholars 
poured  into  Italy  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  brought 
with  them  the  priceless  treasures  of  ancieut  Greek  literature, 
science,  and  art.  They  and  their  manuscripts  were  most  cor- 
dially welcomed  in  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  European 
intellect  was  greatly  quickened.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boc- 
caccio led  the  way  to  this  renewed  interest  in  classical  learning ; 
and,  though  it  developed  in  Italy  a  tendency  to  irreligion  and 
epicureanism  and  even  to  immorality,  it  gave  men  the  convic- 
tion that  they  had,  at  least,  a  right  to  think,  untrammeled  and 
unterrorized  by  a  spiritual  hierarchy.  It  opened  the  way  to 
skepticism,  but  at  the  same  time  it  broke  the  shackles  of  intel- 
lectual slavery  and  freed  the  thinkers  of  the  day  from  bondage 
to  the  schoolmen.  In  Germany,  however,  it  took  a  different 
course,  and  was  permeated  by  a  spirit  of  religion.  Reuchlin, 
everywhere  famous  as  a  scholar  and  second  only  to  Erasmus, 
considered  his  Hebrew  grammar  his  greatest  work.  Erasmus 
was  a  veritable  Corypheus  of  learning,  and,  with  Colet  and  More 
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of  England,  quickened  in  a  most  marked  degree  the  currents 
of  thought  which  were  flowing  against  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
though  unfortunately  for  his  future  fame  ho  was  not  of  the 
staff  that  heroes  are  made  of.  As  Professor  Fisher  6ays, 
"  His  writings  and  the  reception  accorded  to  them  show  that 
the  European  mind  had  outgrown  the  existing  ecclesiastical 
system  and  was  ready  to  break  loose  from  its  control."  It  was 
the  era  of  great  universities,  and  more  than  sixty  of  these 
were  attempted  or  established  before  the  year  1500.  They 
were  attended,  even  singly,  by  thousands  of  students,  and  the 
light  of  knowledge  was  spread  abroad. 

The  Crusades,  also,  whose  primal  object  wa6  to  rescue  an 
empty  tomb  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  lent  powerful  as- 
sistance, though  unthought  of  by  their  projectors,  to  the  seeth- 
ing movements  of  European  thought,  in  that  they  gave  to 
intelligent  men  participating  in  them  a  knowledge  of  other 
lands,  of  other  schools  of  thought,  and  of  other  modes  of  living, 
and  thus  made  way  for  a  hospitable  reception  to  variant  theo- 
ries of  truth  and  life.  We  must  also  remember  that  it  was  an 
age  of  geographical  discovery,  when  the  boundaries  of  the  world 
were  marvelously  extended  and  a  virgin  continent,  seat  of  future 
empires  and  noblest  civilization,  rose  from  the  stormy  billows  of 
the  Atlantic  and  gave  to  Columbus  a  deathless  immortality. 
Vasco  da  Gama,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  others  rapidly 
enlarged  men's  knowledge  of  the  earth ;  while  in  the  year  in 
which  Columbus  died  Copernicus,  emancipated  from  authority, 
attained  the  knowledge  of  the  true  theory  of  the  solar  system. 
The  powerful  aid  which  the  new  art  of  printing  furnished  the 
Reformation  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  This  gave  its  leaders 
facilities  for  immensely  multiplying  their  writings,  and  they 
were  quick  to  utilize  this  medium  of  communication  with  the 
people.  Great  printing  houses,  which  exist  to  this  day,  were 
founded,  and  before  the  year  1500  more  than  ten  thousand  edi- 
tions of  books  and  pamphlets  had  been  published.  Versions  of 
the  Bible  were  printed  in  most  of  the  European  languages  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  these  stimulated  the 
great  reform. 

Other  impelling  forces  cooperating  with  Luther  in  estab- 
lishing the  Reformation  were  (1)  providential  circumstances, 
such  as  changes  in  rulers,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical, 
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changes  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  papacy,  and  frictions  of 
ambitious  ecclesiastics ;  and  (2)  powerful  associates,  who,  while 
frequently  and  seriously  differing  with  him  on  doctrinal  points, 
contributed  on  the  whole,  in  a  most  marked  degree,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement.  These  were  Melanchthon  and  Zwingli 
and  Farel  and  Rcuchlin,  and,  in  a  measure,  Erasmus,  Maxi- 
milian, Frederick  of  Saxony,  Franz  von  Sickingen,  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  and  others  not  necessary  to  mention.  But  Luther  was 
the  head  and  front  of  the  whole  movement,  on  whom  fell  the 
thunderbolts  of  papal  wrath  and  without  whom  the  movement 
would  in  all  probability  have  failed,  as  did  those  of  Huss  in 
Bohemia  and  Wyclif  in  England.  The  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  incarnated  in  Luther.  He  was  God's  central  messen- 
ger, charged  with  a  sublime  and  world-influencing  task.  He 
was  the  Moses  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  was  the  lawgiver 
of  the  Israelitish  Church,  commissioned  to  lead  God's  people 
out  of  the  slavery  of  ecclesiasticism  and  human  dogmas  imposed 
upon  the  world  by  an  apostate  hierarchy. 

The  place  of  the  Bible  in  the  movement  which  he  so  largely 
represented  may  be  estimated  in  part  from  the  place  it  occu- 
pied in  his  own  experience.  In  the  inner  life  of  his  own  soul 
were  the  insuppressible  fountains  of  reform.  He,  like  others, 
was  held  in  Ids  earlier  years  under  the  bondage  of  salvation  by 
works,  and  expresses  himself  in  these  touching  words  :  "  I  had  a 
broken  spirit  and  was  ever  in  sorrow.  I  wore  out  my  body  in 
vigils  and  fastings,  and  hoped  thus  to  satisfy  the  law  and  deliver 
my  conscience  from  the  sting  of  guilt."  He  took  upon  himself 
monastic  vows,  that  he  might  have  the  greater  opportunity  to 
placate  with  personal  suffering  and  sacrifice  the  wrath  of  God, 
and  declares  that  had  not  light  come  to  him  he  could  not  have 
lived  two  years  longer.  But  deliverance  was  not  far  away ;  and 
through  an  old  monk's  calling  his  attention  to  the  phrase  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,"  and  still 
more  by  judicious  counsel  given  him  by  John  Staupitz  and  by 
the  6tudy  of  Tauler  and  Augustine,  and  most  of  all  by  a  journey 
to  Rome,  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes.  On  his  homeward  jour- 
ney as  he  pondered  the  words,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith," 
their  full  meaning  burst  upon  him.  He  says,  "Through  the 
Gospel  that  righteousness  is  revealed  which  avails  before  God, 
by  which  he,  out  of  grace  and  mere  compassion,  justifies  us 
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through  faith.  "  Here  I  felt  at  once,"  he  continues,  "  that  I 
was  wholly  born  again  and  that  I  had  entered  through  open 
doors  into  paradise  itself.  That  passage  of  Paul  was  truly  to 
me  the  gate  of  paradise." 

This  new  conception  of  salvation,  as  being  not  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  but  by  the  hearing  of  faith,  was  the  Magna  Chart  a 
of  Luther's  personal  freedom.  He  entered  into  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  free,  independently  of  all  ecclesiastical 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  snperstitions ;  and  he  found  himself  the 
possessor  of  spiritual  emancipation  without  the  intercession  or 
intervention  of  pope,  cardinal,  bishop,  or  priest,  and  without 
fasting,  flagellation,  penance,  or  purgation.  Here  was  the 
germinal  seed  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  this  truth  obtained  from 
the  Bible  was  destined  to  revolutionize  the  creed  and  character 
of  Christendom.  Luther  glowed  with  zeal  to  unfold  the  truth 
of  salvation  and  to  declare  it  and  impress  it  upon  his  young 
pupils  and  his  congregation  at  Wittenberg.  "  The  simple  word 
of  God,"  says  the  intrepid  monk  of  Erfurt,  "  with  its  sublime 
evangelical  truths,  must  be  freed  from  the  sophistries  woven 
round  it  by  man  and  be  made  accessible  to  all  without  distinc- 
tion. To  make  the  soul  live  and  be  good  and  free  there  is 
nothing  else  in  heaven  or  on  earth  but  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
In  this  word  the  soul  has  perfect  joy,  happiness,  peace,  light, 
and  all  good  things  in  abundance."  This  apprehension  of  God's 
word  made  Luther  a  strong,  virile,  and  powerful  personality — 
heroic,  well  poised,  clear-thoughted,  and  God-dependent. 

He  did  not,  however,  at  once  see  the  logical  content  of  his  new 
experience.  It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  quickly  pass  from  mid- 
night to  midnoon.  As  in  the  natural  world  time  must  be 
allowed  for  great  principles  to  work  themselves  out  from  seed 
to  flower  and  from  flower  to  fruit,  so  this  vital  principle  which 
Luther  had  discovered  lay  for  a  while  inchoate  in  his  mind  as 
to  its  broader  application  to  ecclesiastical  systems  and  customs. 
"I  am  one  of  those,"  he  says,  "who  have  gradually  advanced 
by  writing  and  teaching,  not  of  those  who  at  a  single  bound 
spring  to  perfection  out  of  nothing."  But  circumstances  and 
providential  events  were  quickly  ripening  the  reformatory 
thoughts  of  the  age,  and  Luther,  in  his  reflections  on  the  trend 
of  events  and  upon  the  actions  of  his  opponents,  compelling  the 
examination  of  sources  of  authority,  was  forced  by  irresistible 
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logic  and  moral  sequence  to  take  the  position  which  he  finally 
did,  that  the  Bible  alone  was  the  ultimate  authority,  and  that  all 
powers,  whether  of  bishops,  cardinals,  councils,  or  popes,  must 
be  derivative  from,  and  amenable  to,  the  word  of  God. 

This  was  the  citadel  of  the  Reformation,  intrenched  in  which 
it  fought  its  battle  to  the  end.  It  is  the  central  principle  of 
Protestantism,  and  is  well  expressed  by  a  celebrated  English 
writer,  Chillingworth :  "  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants."  In  every  disputation,  whether  with 
Miltitz,  or  Eck,  or  Cajetan,  in  his  direct  appeals  to  pope  and  to 
people,  and  in  his  printed  discussions  of  the  questions  at  issue, 
Luther  planted  himself  firmly  and  immovably  on  this  funda- 
mental principle.  In  that  most  dramatic,  historic,  aud  inspiring 
scene — paralleled  only,  if  paralleled  at  all,  by  that  of  Moses  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh — before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  to  which  he  was 
summoned  by  imperial  rescript,  and  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  all  the  magnificence  of  both  regal  and  ecclesiastical  courts, 
he  reaches  an  immortal  climax  of  utterance  and  declares  his 
unchangeable  conclusion :  "  Unless,  therefore,  I  am  convinced  by 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  or  by  the  clearest  reasoning,  ...  I 
am  persuaded  by  the  passages  I  have  quoted,  and  my  conscience 
is  bound  by  the  word  of  God.  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  retract, 
for  it  is  unsafe  for  a  Christian  to  speak  against  his  conscience." 
And  then  follow  those  words  which,  like  a  bugle  blast,  thrilled 
all  Germany  and  have  living  power  in  them  still,  "  Hier  ste/ie 
ich  ;  ich  kann  nicht  anders.  Gott  helfe  mir  " — "  Here  I  stand ; 
I  can  do  no  other.    God  help  mo ! " 

In  recognition  of  this  potential  truth  as  it  related  itself  to 
the  accumulated  rubbish  aud  admitted  corruption  of  the 
Roman  Church,  the  pope  and  his  vassals  addressed  themselves 
to  the  task  of  crushing  both  the  man  and  the  movement  cen- 
tering in  him.  The  civil  and  military,  as  well  as  the  ecclesias- 
tical, authorities  were  invoked  against  him.  The  emperor, 
Charles  V,  issued  an  edict  citing  all  persons,  on  pain  of  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  to  refuse  to  harbor  him,  or  to  feed  him,  or  to 
give  him  drink,  or  to  furnish  him  succor  in  any  way,  secretly 
or  publicly,  but  to  seize  him  wherever  he  might  be  found  and 
bring  him  to  the  imperial  presence.  He  also  ordered  that  his 
books  should  be  confiscated  and  burned  and  that  his  adherents 
should  be  apprehended,  confined,  and  their  goods  confiscated. 
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Such  a  decree  filled  the  hierarchy  with  joy,  and  they  anticipated 
a  speedy  deliverance  of  the  Church  from  the  troublesome  monk 
and  thought  the  end  of  the  tragedy  was  near.  But  the  move- 
ment was  in  the  Church,  in  the  people,  and  in  the  age,  and, 
though  Luther  had  perished  on  the  scaffold  or  on  the  rack,  the 
cause  he  represented,  though  possibly  delayed,  would  have  gone 
on  to  certain  triumph. 

All  waves  of  human  power  dashed  ineffectually  against  this 
rock-based  man,  and  even  in  their  seeming  victory  only  afforded 
him,  in  his  retirement  at  the  Wartburg,  an  opportunity  to  secure 
a  firmer  hold  upon  the  eternal  rock  by  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  German  vernacular,  and  then,  by  its  dissemination, 
to  defeat  forever  the  possibility  of  again  binding  the  Germanic 
people  with  hierarchical  claims  of  priestly  tradition  or  prelatical 
assumptions.  An  open  Bible  had  now  become  the  safeguard  of 
spiritual  freedom.  The  way  into  the  holy  of  holies  was  again 
unincumbered,  and  every  man,  prince  or  peasant,  wise  or  other- 
wise, could  come  with  boldness  direct  to  God.  The  multitudes 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  tins  reinforcement  to  their  faith. 
Gieseler*  tells  us  that  as  soon  as  Luther's  version  of  the  New 
Testament  circulated  in  northern  and  middle  Germany  it  caused 
a  vast  vibration  in  all  ranks  and  orders  of  society.  Even  shoe- 
makers and  women  read  it  with  feverish  eagerness,  committed 
parts  to  memory,  and  carried  the  volume  in  their  bosoms.  Boys 
outstripped  veteran  theologians  in  their  power  to  quote  from 
it,  and  the  common  people  were  permeated  with  its  power. 
Even  the  approved  Catholic  translations  of  the  Bible  are  de- 
pendent on  Luther's  text.f 

By  this  return  to  the  Bible  the  pulpit  was  revitalized. 
Preaching  during  the  Middle  Ages  had  grown  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, and  the  quality  of  the  sermons  had  become  more  and 
more  insipid  and  unspiritual.  Forms  of  worship  had  become 
stereotyped  and  were  emptied  of  all  spiritual  energy  or  power. 
Instead  of  the  great  truths  of  Scripture  being  considered,  the 
priests  held  up  some  manufactured  saint  or  some  founder  of  a 
monastic  or  mendicant  order  and  thus  fed  the  people  on  the 
husks  of  Church  tradition  and  Church  dignitaries.  But  the 
resurrected  Bible  changed  all  this,  and  warmth  and  life  and 

•  Compendium  of  EecletUuticcA  History,  vol.  v,  p.  284,  Latin  footnote, 
t  See  article  in  McthodM  Review  tor  May-June,  1885. 
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power  characterized  the  preaching  of  the  reformers.  Multi- 
tudes flocked  to  hear  them  as  they  expounded  the  Scriptures. 
Having  their  own  hearts  aglow  with  the  newly  discovered  and 
powerfully  stimulating  truth,  they  were  filled  with  unction,  and, 
without  bell  or  book  or  candle,  in  free  and  direct  address,  they 
preached  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.  Their 
example  retroacted  upon  the  mother  Church,  and  various 
orders  of  preaching  friars,  as  the  Theatines  and  Barnabites, 
were  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities.  They 
sought,  by  the  adoption  of  this  method,  to  stem  the  tide  that 
was  sweeping  toward  Protestantism ;  and,  in  a  measure,  they 
were  successful.  In  the  preaching  of  the  reformers  Jesus 
Christ  was  exalted  to  his  rightful  place  as  the  sole  and  only 
way  of  salvation.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  dethroned  from  her 
false  position  as  sharing  with  her  Son  the  mediatorial  throne. 
Saints  who  had  been  canonized  and  martyrs  who  had  been  ex- 
alted to  the  office  of  intercessors  and  thrust  in  between  the 
worshiper  and  Christ  were  remanded  back  to  their  true  place, 
as  being,  indeed,  worthy  of  reverence,  but  none  the  less  sinners 
saved  by  grace. 

Not  only  did  the  pulpit  take  on  new  power,  but  the  newly 
discovered  Bible  became  the  mother  of  a  new  religious  litera- 
ture. Commentaries,  sennons,  catechisms,  Church  histories, 
popular  tracts,  and  treatises  on  vexed  questions  issued  rapidly 
from  the  press  and  became  sources  of  popular  instruction  and 
feeders  of  the  awakened  spiritual  aspirations  of  men.  These 
informed  and  strengthened  the  people  in  their  convictions  that 
religion  was  a  personal  matter,  that  no  benefits  accrued  from 
another's  superabundant  goodness,  and  that  none  could  be  deliv- 
ered from  purgatory  through  vicarious  values.  A  new  hym- 
nology,  also,  warm,  spiritual,  and  vital,  sprang  out  of  this  new 
faith,  embodying  in  verse  which  was  sung  through  Germany 
the  simple  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God.  As  much,  per- 
haps, as  anything  else,  these  glorious  hymns  carried  the  truth 
of  God  deep  down  into  the  convictions  and  hearts  of  men 
and  supported  them  in  their  troubles.  Even  Luther  him- 
self contributed  to  this  form  of  gospel  propagation,  and  his 
magnificent  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  forty-6)xth  Psalm,  be- 
ginning " Ein feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott"  is  still  the  joy,  and 
has  become  a  religious  classic,  of  the  German  people.    At  a 
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council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cardinals  in  opposition  to  Lnther 
one  of  them  said,  u  Lnther  by  his  songs  has  conquered  us." 

It  would  be  exceeding  the  appointed  limits  of  this  article  to 
develop  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  modern  civilization,  but 
that  it  holds  a  regnant  position  there  none  will  deny.  1.  It 
has  certainly  established  the  true  ethical  standard  of  human 
conduct,  both  for  individuals  and  nations.  2.  It  has  been  the 
revealer  of,  and  the  inspiration  to,  the  possession  of  individual 
liberty,  until  slavery,  hounded  to  its  death,  hides  its  loathsome 
head  in  the  depths  of  Africa.  3.  It  steadily  tends  to  the  re- 
moval of  legal,  political,  and  social  inequalities  of  human  rela- 
tions ;  and  ultimately  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  taught  so  clearly  in  its  pages,  will  be  the  law  of 
a  common  humanity.  This  imperial  book  can  never  lose  its 
place  in  the  van  of  all  political,  social,  and  religious  move- 
ments looking  to  the  amelioration  of  the  ills  of  mankind  and 
the  establishment  of  righteous  relations  among  the  children  of 
men.  It  is  God's  Magna  Charta  in  the  interests  of  moral  and 
spiritual  freedom,  not  wrung  from  a  tyrannical  ruler  by  the 
rough  hands  of  armed  barons  in  open  and  triumphant  rebellion, 
but  freely  given  by  a  sovereign  Father,  sealed  and  sanctified  in 
the  blood  of  a  redeeming  Saviour,  and  consecrated  for  evermore 
by  the  sufferings,  sacrifices,  and  heroic  martyrdoms  of  myriads 
who  have  marched  with  it  to  the  flames,  the  rack,  and  to  pitiless 
beasts  of  prey.  Our  inheritance  is  a  noble  one.  We  owe  it  to 
the  ages  to  come  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  free  perusal  and  indi- 
vidual interpretation  till  time  shall  be  no  more  ;  to  impersonate 
its  character,  absorb  its  spirit,  express  its  purpose,  be  living 
object  lessons  of  its  power,  and  illustrate  in  our  own  lives  that 
indeed  "  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul : 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 
The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart :  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes.  .  .  .  And 
in  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward." 
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The  statement  on  page  950  of  the  last  number  of  the  Review, 
that,  aside  from  Frederick  Merrick,  Joseph  Cummings  nearly 
doubles  in  years  of  educational  work  any  president  the  colleges 
of  our  Church  ever  had,  requires  to  be  corrected.  Dr.  Herman 
A.  Koch  has  been  an  educator  thirty-six  years,  twenty-two  years 
as  president  of  Central  Wesleyan  College  at  Warrenton,  Mo. ;  and 
Dr.  William  F.  King,  now  president  of  Cornell  College,  Mount 
Vernon,  la.,  an  institution  of  great  usefulness  and  wide  influence, 
with  five  hundred  and  fifty  students  and  twenty-eight  in  its 
faculty,  became  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan University  in  1857,  acting  president  of  Cornell  College  in 
1862,  and  president  in  1865,  making  thirty-seven  years  of  educa- 
tional service,  thirty-two  as  president. 


When  Emerson  read  that  halcyon,  flamboyant,  and  tipsy  work 
of  fiction,  Abbott's  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  his  sarcastic  comment 
was,  "  It  seems  that  the  chief  object  of  Bonaparte's  life  was  to 
establish  Sunday  schools  throughout  Europe."  We  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  literary  and  artistic  renaissance  of  Napoleonism. 
The  advertisement  of  one  firm  calls  it,  with  unconscious  propriety 
and  precision,  a  "revival  of  the  Napoleonic  legend."  Book- 
stores and  picture-stores  ring  and  blaze  with  Napoleon.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Company  issue  Memoirs  Illustrating  the  History  of 
Napoleon  I,  by  Baron  de  Meneval,  private  secretary  to  Napoleon. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  offer  a  translation  of  Dumas'  Napoleon,  now 
first  rendered  into  English.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  publish 
Frederick  Masson's  books,  Napoleon  at  Home  and  Napoleon  and 
the  Women  of  his  Court,  as  also  Thiers'  History  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire  of  France.  The  Merriam  Company  print  Mas- 
son's  Napoleon,  Lover  and  Husbawl.  The  Century  Magazine 
and  Mc  Clare's  Magazine  are  running  the  life  of  Napoleon  in 
serial.  The  North  American  Review  announces  twelve  chapters 
on  the  later  and  lesser  Napoleonism  in  "The  Personal  History  of 
the  Second  Empire."  The  Werner  Company  advertise  a  pictorial 
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album  containing  hundreds  of  pictures  illustrating  the  career  of 
a  Napoleon  from  Corsica  to  St.  Helena."  In  addition,  the  theme 
is  on  the  pages  of  many  newspapers.  And  the  epidemic  is  more 
widespread  than  there  is  here  space  to  indicate.  Fads  and 
crazes  are  characteristic  of  human  life,  and  this  one  is  now  hav- 
ing its  "innings,"  alongside  of  the  chrysanthemum.  Both  are 
showy  and  unf ragrant ;  one  of  them  is  noxious. 

This  revival  is  not  born  of  a  Pentecost  of  wisdom  or  virtue, 
and  is  not  a  happy  omen.  If  we  need  martial  heroes  to  worship 
modern  history  is  not  so  beggarly  poor  that  Napoleon  is  its  best. 
The  English-speaking  world  can  surely  and  easily  do  better. 
One  hero  there  is  who,  by  a  distinct  token,  belongs  to  all  man- 
kind. His  name  was  Gordon.  When  Bonaparte,  the  "  man  of 
destiny,"  died,  after  making  Europe  a  slaughterhouse,  his  life 
going  out  in  smoke  and  ashes  like  an  uiitended  watchfire  on  St. 
Helena,  the  anathemas  of  many  nations  gnashed  and  hissed  behind 
him  as  he  descended  to  meet  the  fierce  welcome  of  a  million  men 
whom  he  had  sent  before  him  to  hades,  down  the  red  and  slippery 
slopes  of  battle.  When  Chinese  Gordon's  life  was  known  to  be 
in  peril  special  prayers  were  offered  in  all  lands  that  the  boon  of 
his  safety  might  be  granted  by  a  merciful  Heaven  to  the  human 
race,  from  time  immemorial  sorely  in  need  of  such  as  he;  fervent 
prayers  were  put  up  at  many  altars  of  the  Greek  Church,  in 
churches  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  in  Europe  and  America, 
in  the  pagan  temples  of  China;  and,  what  was  never  done  before 
or  since  for  a  Christian,  official  supplications  for  the  same  inesti- 
mable favor  were  presented  at  the  most  sacred  shrine  of  Mecca 
by  the  whole  Mohammedan  world. 

General  Charles  George  Gordon,  braver  far  than  Bonaparte, 
was  as  pure  and  noble  a  human  character  as  ever  purified  and 
perfumed  the  air  of  earth  by  breathing  it  or  consecrated  the  soil 
by  treading  it.  Yet  he  sometimes  suffers  disparagement,  even  in 
Christian  circles,  and  is  denominated  a  "crank."  By  worldly 
standards  he  was  a  crank,  as  was  also  Jesus  Christ.  When  Gor- 
don died— a  hero,  a  saint,  a  martyr — at  Khartoum,  not  a  human 
being  on  earth  but  was  in  some  way  impoverished  by  the  uni- 
versal bereavement.  Would  it  be  an  inordinate  memorial  to 
name  a  planet  after  him  ?  Men  will  not  do  this ;  but  they  cannot, 
by  withholding  it,  prevent  him  from  shining  forever  in  the  heavens. 

Fairness  requires  that  this  blast  of  orchestral  trumpets  around 
Napoleon's  feet  shall  not  last  too  long,  for  in  the  chill  anteroom 
of  history  the  shivering  shades  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Nero,  Torque- 
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raada,  Genghis  Khan,  and  a  crowd  of  similar  worthies  are  waiting 
each  his  turn  to  be  called  before  the  footlights  to  receive  his 
own  proper  and  logical  ovation  from  the  gaping  galleries,  full  of 
the  worshipers  of  strutting  vanity,  insanely  inordinate  ambition, 
domineering  selfishness,  conscienceless  duplicity,  and  all  manner 
of  fraud  and  devilry  in  the  theater  of  shams. 


THE  MERCENARY  SPIRIT  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

If  ever  the  good  citizen  loses  hope  for  his  country  it  is  when 
he  is  forced  to  confront  the  ravages  made  by  the  mercenaries  of 
public  life.  All  other  evils  and  dangers  are  face  to  face  with 
effective  checks;  ignorance  is  confronted  with  a  growing  system 
of  public  education ;  sectional  differences  are  softened  by  increase 
of  common  interests  and  travel;  capital  and  labor  controversies 
cannot  pass  far  beyond  the  lines  where  they  menace  labor  with 
hunger  and  capital  with  deficits;  religious  animosities  have 
passed  out  of  the  list  of  dangers  through  the  growth  of  a  truly 
Christian  spirit.  But  to  the  rapacity  of  the  political  mercenary 
there  is  no  known  limit.  Political  divisions  were  once  a  check; 
the  dishonest  or  extravagant  party  could  be  voted  out;  but  "  the 
cohesive  power  of  public  plunder  "  overweights  the  cohesivencss 
of  party  loyalty,  and  the  plunder  of  the  public  is  oftenest  effected 
by  a  "  combine  "  sitting  astride  of  party  fences. 

Not  the  least  of  the  perplexities  created  by  the  mercenary 
spirit  is  the  nearly  universal  belief  in  its  prevalence  and  the 
ready  credence  given  to  charges  of  corruption,  and  the  appalling 
magnitude  of  the  alleged  crimes  against  the  public's  pocketbook. 
Out  of  the  faith,  if  we  may  not  say  the  credulity,  of  the  people 
in  this  general  reign  of  the  public  thief  there  has  come  the  mer- 
cenary occupation  of  exposing  mercenaries.  The  printing  of  a 
newspaper  to  unmask  the  financial  debaucheries  of  public  men  is 
sometimes  as  profitable  as  public  theft  can  possibly  be;  and  so  it 
happens  that  in  the  press  and  on  the  stump  the  paid  assassin  of 
character  is  sure  of  an  applauding  audience  and  of  satisfactory 
compensation  in  money.  Recklessness  of  assertion,  indifference 
to  any  sacredness  in  veracity,  the  most  astounding  mendacity  in 
dealing  with  statistical  facts,  and  clamorous  conscientiousness  of 
a  professional  sort — these  are  some  of  the  wearisome  faults  of 
the  sleuthhound  let  loose  upon  the  track  of  the  mercenaries.  It 
would  be  bad  enough  if  these  profitable  hunts  for  fraud  were 
confined  to  the  illiterate  or  half-literate  class  of  journals  and 
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orators;  but  it  is  made  nearly  intolerable  by  the  participation  in 
it  by  organs  of  culture  and  by  gentlemen  of  education. 

The  perplexity  caused  by  mercenary  attacks  upon  mercenaries, 
by  the  profitableness  of  the  business  of  exposing  other  merce- 
naries, goes  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  evil ;  it  creates  a 
doubt,  as  a  reaction  from  fevered  positiveness,  whether  there  be 
any  public  scoundrels,  or  it  fills  one  with  despair  of  the  life  of  a 
nation  so  awfully  corrupt,  or  it  suggests  the  folly  of  seeking  for 
guidance  among  those  who  offer  to  lead  us.  If  a  man  gains  money 
by  rashly  denouncing  other  men  as  thieves,  will  he  not  steal  when 
his  turn  comes  to  handle  public  money  ?  Of  all  professional  forms 
of  virtue  that  of  honesty  is  the  most  indelicate  and  the  least 
trusted;  sobriety  of  experience  warns  us  that  the  man  who 
accuses  all  other  men  is  probably  himself  unsafe;  and  when  his 
accusatorial  profession  is  profitable  we  are  almost  certain  that  he 
may  be  as  expert  in  theft  as  he  is  in  lying.  In  short,  we  have  no 
fair  chance  to  know  the  exact  truth  about  public  frauds,  and  we 
cannot  trust  the  high  priests  of  public  purity — those  who  allege 
that  they  fill  this  high  office.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  we 
can  only  sit  idly  by  while  public  and  private  interests  are  reck- 
lessly gambled  away  or  cunningly  filched  away,  having  neither 
sense,  knowledge,  nor  trustworthy  human  instruments  of  punish- 
ment or  of  reformation.  This  despair  is,  however,  not  justified 
upon  a  survey  of  our  whole  case.  To  go  back  to  the  root  of  it, 
the  mercenary  spirit  is  itself  a  product,  a  growth  out  of  our  human 
soil ;  and  this  growth  can  be  restrained,  if  not  altogether  checked, 
by  the  cultivation  of  a  better  spirit.  In  public  and  private  life 
alike  the  moral  temper  and  trend  are  subject  to  an  effectual 
measure  of  control  by  education,  by  public  opinion,  and  by  the 
religious  life  of  the  people.  If  the  mercenary  spirit  is  largely 
developed  it  is  because  neither  education  nor  public  opinion 
nor  religion  have  effectually  resisted  it.  Indeed,  we  have  hardly 
yet  awakened  in  school  room,  press,  and  pulpit  to  the  necessity  of 
resisting  the  rank  and  poisonous  growths  of  the  mercenary  spirit, 
and  we  have  in  all  these  organs  of  the  American  conscience  toler- 
ated some  doctrines  which  of  their  own  force  must  make  public 
service  mercenary.  A  change  of  front  respecting  these  doctrines 
would  mean  a  widespread  array  of  resistance  to  the  evil  thing. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  keep  the  nation  sweet,  or  even  to  make  it 
sweet,  by  plain  and  simple  truths  as  old  as  Christianity,  nay,  as 
old  as  civilization.  What  these  truths  are  we  can  best  see  through 
a  survey  of  the  moral  heresies  of  our  time. 
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1.  We  have  as  Americans  tolerated,  if  we  have  not  taught, 
the  doctrine  that  for  a  public  service  a  citizen  should  receive  as 
much  as  private  service  would  yield  him,  or  more  than  it  would 
yield  him.  Two  great  facts  arc  in  evidence.  One  is  the  common 
complaint  of  cultured  journalism  that  we  pay  good  judges  piti- 
fully small  salaries;  and  in  the  same  organs  of  opinion  there  is  a 
kind  of  standing  demand  that  public  service  of  all  sorts  shall  be 
more  highly  paid.  By  force  of  a  curious  moral  obliquity  the 
same  organs  are  sworn  enemies  of  the  mercenaries  who  prey  upon 
the  people.  The  other  great  fact  is  that  the  eternal  scramble  for 
offices  is  plainly  caused  by  the  relatively  higher  rewards  of  public 
life.  The  office  is  a  prize,  it  offers  a  distinct  financial  gain.  And 
it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  enemies  of  "the  spoils 
system  "  that  the  easy  and,  indeed,  the  only  remedy  is  to  abolish 
the  spoils. 

The  brilliant  day  of  old  Greece  was  made  for  it,  not  by  states- 
men or  poets,  but  by  the  wholesome  spirit  of  its  public  games. 
The  greater  Greece  which  envelops  even  us,  and  even  now,  grew 
out  of  the  spirit  animating  those  contests.  The  struggle  of  this 
spirit  was  for  the  excellent,  for  the  best,  whether  in  athletics  or 
in  aesthetics ;  and  the  crowned  runner,  poet,  or  orator  represented 
to  the  whole  nation  some  pinnacle  of  human  achievement  toward 
which  all  Greek  eyes  were  turned  by  the  victory.  And  to  this 
victor  what  spoil  was  given  ?  A  bundle  of  parsley,  a  few  sprigs 
of  pine  or  of  wild  olive !  That  was  absolutely  the  whole  material 
reward  for  a  victory  which  made  a  whole  kingdom  or  province 
proud  of  its  champion,  which  lifted  a  family  up  into  distinction, 
which  set  the  noblest  tasks  for  Greek  art.  At  the  very  time 
when  its  noble  life  accepted  a  handful  of  leaves  as  a  prize  the 
whole  people's  public  life  was  being  assassinated  by  bands  of 
mercenaries  in  political  life.  The  analogy  is  easily  seen.  There 
has  been  an  awful  force  at  work  in  our  American  life  to  build 
into  us  the  mercenary  conception  of  reward — the  force  of  the 
general  and  painful  poverty  of  our  people  down  to  about  1840  or 
1850.  All  social  tracts  have  suffered  and  still  suffer  from  the 
commercial  estimate — all  the  way  from  the  generic  "  It  pays  " 
to  the,  interrogative  "  What  does  it  pay  you  to  preach  ?"  But  no 
one  doubts  that  we  have  kept  some  clean  spots,  and  that  for 
nobler  things  than  Greek  athletic  or  esthetic  we  have  traditions 
and  ideals  of  noble  striving.  High  character,  noble  service, 
whether  conspicuous  or  not,  command  a  reward  more  highly 
prized  than  gold.    Our  very  practical  problem  is  to  extend  this 
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spirit  of  high  service  into  public  life;  it  is  the  problem  of  the 
political  world  whenever  popular  institutions  offer  the  poor  citizen 
a  chance  to  plunder  the  rich  citizen,  or  vice  versd.  We  have — and 
may  we  long  keep  ! — a  conspicuous  success  in  our  national  Supreme 
Court.  There,  at  least,  the  money  reward  is  not  even  so  much  as 
a  poor  half  of  the  compensation.  We  pay  these  men  chiefly  in 
honor — in  that  for  which  the  crown  of  wild  olives  stood  in  Greek 
feeling.  But  why  is  there  a  perpetual  scramble  for  positions, 
post  offices,  and  city  clerkships  ?  Mainly  because  every  such  office 
means  a  prize  quite  unlike  a  bunch  of  parsley;  because  the  money 
reward  is  in  excess  of  that  for  like  service  in  private  relations  or, 
at  least,  in  excess  of  the  wages  the  aspirants  could  cam  in 
private  service.  This  excess  of  money  reward  is,  of  course,  freely 
denied;  but  the  plain  citizen  knows  only  too  well  why  men  desire 
public  office.  And  where  the  mercenary  spirit  is  so  systematically 
cultivated  there  is  small  wonder  that  the  olive  crown  is  little  re- 
garded and  has  a  diminishing  worth.  We  cannot  hope  for  the 
best  service,  hardly  for  clean  service,  so  long  as  the  salary  shuts 
out  of  view  the  honors  of  office. 

2.  Another  heresy  abundantly  taught  is  that  any  species  of 
public  work  should  be  paid  for  with  money;  and  especially  that 
to  interest  oneself  in  an  election  and  to  promote  the  success  of  a 
principle  is  to  earn  money — to  be  paid  with  a  salaried  office.  And, 
therefore,  whenever  a  devout  citizen  approaches  the  altars  of  his 
country  to  lay  this  kind  of  patriotic  sacrifice  upon  them,  he  finds 
the  altars  hemmed  in  by  mercenaries  who  wonder  aloud,  "  What 
does  this  fellow  want  ?  "  A  certain  suspicion  attaches  to  all  kinds  of 
political  effort,  as  though  one  must  have  a  corrupt  interest  in  any 
political  action.  We  need  to  vindicate  for  those  who  value  the 
olive  crown  the  right  to  serve  without  pay  and  "to  spend  and  be 
spent"  in  patriotic  service.  But  even  greater  is  the  need  of 
abolishing  the  prizes.  If  every  public  service  were,  like  that  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  a  sacrifice  of  money,  rather  than  a  gain  of  it, 
a  great  growth  of  disinterested  service  might  be  expected. 

Two  objections  are  urged.  "  Your  plan  shuts  poor  men  out  of 
public  service."  It  does  not;  for  a  frugal  life  is  not  necessarily  a 
thing  to  be  abandoned  when  one  is  elected  to  office,  since  the  elec- 
tion does  not  increase  the  breadth  of  a  back  to  be  clothed  or  the  de- 
mands of  a  stomach  to  be  fed.  But  what  if  a  citizen  had  to  live 
self -deny  ingly  for  years  in  order  to  lay  in  store  for  a  period  of 
public  service  ?  Would  not  this  flavor  of  self-sacrifice  impart  itself 
to  the  bunch  of  parsley,  to  the  honors  of  public  service  ?  The 
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other  objection  to  small  salaries  is  that  the  offices  will  thus  go  to 
small  men.  Measured  by  olive  crown  tests,  the  small  men  are 
already  in  many  offices,  and  by  the  same  test  he  is  worse  than  a 
small  man  who  seeks  the  salary  rather  than  the  service.  We  need 
the  man  who  prizes  the  handful  of  leaves.  He  only  can  render  us 
great  service.  We  are  not  likely  to  get  him  so  long  as  he  must 
scramble  with  meaner  men  for  meaner  rewards. 

3.  The  doctrine  that  the  public  ought  to  pay  more  for  every- 
thing than  private  persons  do — and  that,  therefore,  a  government 
contract  ought  to  be  a  prize — is  not  so  audaciously  paraded,  but 
it  is  as  tenaciously  held.  It  implies  that  the  patria  is  something 
to  be  plundered.  The  common  belief  that  a  democracy  must  be 
expensive  is  a  root  out  of  which  mercenary  deeds  grow,  and  it  is 
a  constant  suggestion  to  the  young  that  the  country  ought  to  be 
prodigal  toward  them.  Uncle  Sam  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
Santa  Claus. 

4.  The  decadence  of  the  belief  that  "  the  office  should  seek  the 
man "  and  the  open-faced  candor  with  which  men  seek  office — 
office  meaning  money  nine  times  in  ten — show  us  a  heresy  crept 
into  the  royal  seat  of  a  true  doctrine.  In  a  civilization  wherein  men 
pick  themselves  out  for  lucrative  offices  and  surround  the  office 
in  such  numbers  that  the  people  have  no  power  to  select  the  fit, 
the  non-competing  man — such  a  civilization  can  have  small  use 
for  laurel  and  olive  leaves  of  honor.  We  are  rapidly  losing  the 
sense  that  the  people  choose  their  servants;  and  every  whiff  of 
fragrance  from  such  service  arises  out  of,  not  place  sought,  but 
honor  conferred. 

There  lie  about  the  roots  of  the  mercenary  growths  in  public 
life  these  and  other  beliefs,  doctrines,  maxims  ;  and  the  school, 
the  press,  and  the  pulpit  can  and  must  check  the  mercenary  in 
public  affairs  by  teaching  sound  doctrine.  It  is  not  this  or  that 
"  reform,"  which  can  lift  our  public  life  into  the  nobility  of  the 
olive  crown ;  in  fact,  many  schemes  to  redeem  the  nation  from 
evil  are  only  forms  of  the  activity  of  the  mercenary  spirit.  The 
thing  yet  unattained  and  as  yet  scarcely  dreamed  of,  much  less 
aspired  to,  is  to  give  to  public  life  the  power,  manliness,  and  far- 
reaching  glory  of  the  Greek  games,  made  more  glorious  by  Chris- 
tian conceptions  of  the  highest  things  in  service.  This  disgraceful 
public  life,  made  shameful  by  greed  and  plunder,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
ternally molded  into  moral  comeliness  and  refined  into  moral 
clearness  by  any  trick  of  ballot  boxes.  The  reform  must  be 
inward,  searching,  spiritual,  divine.    In  bulk,  public  life  is  as 
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clean  as  the  heart  of  the  whole  people.  It  will  cease  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  the  mercenary  spirit  when  that  spirit  is  cast  out  of 
American  life.  The  highest  civil  function,  the  most  patriotic 
duty,  the  divinest  service  of  the  dear  motherland  is  to  build 
a  better  manhood  ;  and  that  will  redeem  us.  Nothing  less  than 
that  manhood  deserves  our  confidence  as  a  check  to  the  mercenary 
savagery  and  barbarism  of  political  life. 


WHAT  18  WORLDLINESS  ? 

"  Is  the  world,  but  not  of  it,"  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
very  fitting  statement  of  the  true  Christian's  proper  position. 
But  as  to  just  what  this  embraces  and  how  the  maxim  is  to  be 
practically  applied  people  are  not  so  generally  agreed.  Mistakes 
are  constantly  made  in  two  ways.  Some  mingle  overmuch  with 
the  world.  Others  mingle  not  enough.  There  is  a  right  way  and 
a  wrong  way  of  being  in  the  world.  A  few  distinctions  seem  to 
be  necessary. 

What  is  the  "  world "  against  conformity  with  which  we  are 
repeatedly  warned,  and  whose  friendship  is  represented  as  incom- 
patible with  the  love  of  God  ?  It  is  a  convenient  phrase  to  desig- 
nate the  great  mass  of  the  world's  inhabitants,  those  who  are 
content  to  live  for  the  passing  moment  and  the  outward  show, 
those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  things  that  are  seen  and  walk  in 
the  ways  of  their  own  evil  hearts.  The  worldling  is  one  who 
follows  the  multitude,  not  presuming  to  differ  in  his  manner  of 
life  from  those  that  are  most  closely  about  him.  Worldliness  is 
the  spirit  that  takes  and  keeps  possession  of  the  vast  majority  of 
people  everywhere,  the  spirit  whose  chief  mark  is  attachment  to 
the  external  and  the  transitory,  in  distinction  from  the  internal 
and  eternal. 

This  world  spirit  has  many  forms  of  manifestation,  just  as  the 
divine  spirit  has,  differing  widely  in  different  ages,  lands,  and 
persons.  In  a  rude,  barbaric  age  the  distinctive  spirit  of  the 
world  is  brute  force.  In  another  land  or  time  the  leading  element 
of  worldliness  would  be  idolatry  and  its  accompanying  licentious- 
ness. With  us,  in  these  days  of  high  civilization,  when  material 
comforts  are  so  multiplied  and  society  has  such  complex  organi- 
zation, the  spirit  of  the  world  is  chiefly  greed  of  gain.  Fur- 
thermore, in  the  same  age  and  country  what  is  preeminently 
the  world  to  one  man  will  not  so  fully  represent  it  to  another. 
The  merchant  has  his  world — a  set  of  competitors  with  whom  he 
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contends,  a  set  of  patrons  for  whom  he  caters,  a  set  of  ideas  and 
maxims  and  customs  by  which  he  feels  bound  because  they  are 
those  that  rule  in  his  immediate  circle.  But  the  minister  has  a 
very  different  world,  with  a  very  different  set  of  maxims  and 
customs  and,  hence,  a  very  different  set  of  temptations ;  while 
the  world  of  the  politician  or  the  workingman  would  be  of  quite 
another  sort.  And  for  one  in  either  of  these  classes  to  really  live 
above  the  world  it  would  be  essential  that  he  live  above  his  world, 
not  somebody  else's.  For  lack  of  recognizing  this  it  is  very  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  very  worldly  without  realizing  it.  He  may 
take  to  himself  much  false  credit  because  he  feels  no  drawing 
toward  a  certain  something  which  he  has  got  accustomed  to  call- 
ing the  world,  but  which  is  not  at  all  the  world  to  him,  not  by 
any  means  the  antagonist  with  which  he  is  called  to  fight.  One 
will  occasionally  find  the  man  of  sixty  congratulating  himself 
that  he  has  been  lifted  by  grace  above  any  desire  for  worldly 
amusements,  meaning  by  that  term  certain  things  which  have  a 
fascination  for  the  youth  of  twenty,  while  he  is  entirely  oblivious 
to  the  firm  grip  which  the  world  in  the  form  of  covetousness  has 
upon  him. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  to  define  in  general  terms  the  temp- 
tation to  worldliness  than  to  call  it  the  impulse  to  be  as  good  as 
the  average  of  those  most  immediately  in  contact  with  us,  whether 
they  be  schoolmates,  shopmates,  tradesmen,  church  members, 
ministers,  or  what  not.  He  only  is  unworldly  who  resolves  to 
live  alone,  who  dares  to  be  better  than  his  nearest  and  accidental 
associates,  who  keeps  before  him  a  standard  which  is  not  that  of 
the  average  of  his  own  set,  but  something  higher.  Loneliness  and 
unworldliness  go  together.  The  Christian  is  one  who  stands 
apart,  who  dares  to  differ.  Solitude  stamps  the  saint.  But  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember  that  there  is  a  wrong  way 
and  a  right  way  of  living  alone.  We  can  live  alone  after  the 
hermit  fashion,  or  we  can  live  alone  after  the  hero  fashion. 
The  hermit  idea  has  had  a  wide  following  in  the  Church  from 
very  early  days.  Gnosticism,  which  crept  in  even  before  the 
apostle  John  died,  taught  the  sinfulness  of  matter,  fostered  asceti- 
cism, and  led  men  to  imagine  that  there  was  merit  in  a  rigorous 
austerity  of  life.  Later  on,  the  terrible  corruptions  of  the  age  in- 
duced many  to  feel  that  they  could  not  maintain  their  virtue 
without  escaping  from  the  heathen  cities  in  which  they  dwelt, 
and  even  from  the  churches,  which  had  become  much  demoralized, 
and  fleeing  to  the  deserts.    Still  later,  the  hermits,  for  better 
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discipline  and  protection,  were  gathered  into  companies  and  be- 
came monks.  And  finally  were  organized  the  great  monastic 
orders,  still  prominently  figuring  in  the  Roman  Catholic  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  thought  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  seems  to  have  been  that 
a  specially  religious  life  must  differ  very  widely  in  all  outward 
respects  from  the  ordinary  life  of  common  society;  that  if  one 
wanted  to  be  particularly  pious  the  less  he  resembled  at  any 
point  those  who  were  not  so  the  better.  External  acts  and 
forms  and  ceremonies  and  special  exercises,  rather  than  the 
inward  spirit  of  the  man,  were  made  the  main  test  of  godliness. 
The  hermit  idea  of  getting  away  from  the  world,  that  is,  away 
from  much  physical  contact  with  those  who  are  not  godly,  away 
from  much  resemblance  of  any  kind  to  those  who  are  living  only 
for  the  present,  still  greatly  prevails.  Many  people  are  apt  to 
think  there  is  something  wicked  in  pretty  nearly  all  things  that 
mark  a  refined  and  highly  civilized  community,  that  the  more 
they  abandon  the  goods  of  this  life  the  more  spiritual  they  are 
likely  to  be,  and  that  the  less  they  have  to  make  earth  attractive 
the  better  fitted  they  will  prove  for  the  heavenly  mansions. 
Which  is  all  a  very  great  mistake.  There  is  certainly  no  special 
virtue  in  poverty,  any  more  than  in  celibacy.  Dirt  is  not  godli- 
ness, nor  is  ignorance.  However  illiterate,  uncouth,  or  unfamiliar 
with  the  spelling  book  and  the  bath  tub  a  man  may  be,  it  does  not 
particularly  recommend  him  to  the  Most  High. 

Need  there  is  of  emphasizing  the  thought  that  it  is  not  by  with- 
drawing from  the  world  or  differing  with  it  in  any  outward  sense 
that  we  are  to  conquer  it,  but  by  living  in  the  world,  in  most  re- 
spects as  the  world,  and  from  higher  motives  than  the  world  knows. 
Few  can  be  ignorant  that  it  is  the  intention  behind  the  act  which 
determines  whether  the  actor  should  have  praise  or  blame.  For 
the  very  same  deed  can  be  done  from  a  principle  of  righteousness 
or  from  unprincipled  selfishness.  It  will  appear  the  same  to  care- 
less eyes,  which  see  only  the  outward  ;  but  in  God's  sight  the  two 
things  are  as  wide  apart  as  possible.  Two  men,  for  example,  are 
making  money ;  the  one  a  Christian,  the  other  a  worldling.  Is  it 
not  perfectly  plain  that  in  most  of  the  steps  they  take  for  the  en- 
largement of  their  trade  and  the  increase  of  their  profits  they  must 
do  precisely  the  same  things  ?  Nine  tenths  of  their  transactions  in 
outward  aspect  will  be  exactly  alike.  In  what  way,  then,  does 
the  godly  man  stand  alone?  In  the  spirit  and  nature  which  are 
underneath  the  outward.    He  is  working  for  God,  instead  of  self. 
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He  has  consecrated  his  business  abilities  to  the  Lord  just  as  con- 
scientiously as  the  commentator  has  consecrated  his  scholarly 
abilities.  He  is  gathering  wealth  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and 
the  uplifting  of  humanity.  He  is  an  example  of  uprightness, 
truthfulness,  honor,  and  genuine  kindness  in  the  driving  marts  of 
trade.  And  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him  know  him  for  a 
Christian  merchant.  Surely,  that  is  every  way  better  than  creep- 
ing away  to  some  obscure  spot,  there  to  bury  his  talents  in  the 
earth  and  spend  his  time  writing  pious,  but  useless,  books  or  groan- 
ing over  the  evils  of  the  age.  The  latter  proceeding  would  be 
that  of  a  fool  and  a  coward.  It  would  be  a  manifest  running 
away  from  the  post  of  danger  and  duty.  It  would  be  about  like 
committing  suicide,  instead  of  bravely  shouldering  the  burdens  of 
existence,  whatever  they  might  be.  It  would  be  throwing  away 
a  life  which  might  have  been  used  to  grand  purpose. 

Not  the  hermit  fashion,  but  the  hero  fashion,  of  living  alone  is 
the  true  one.  What  is  a  hero  ?  He  is  a  man  of  courage  and 
power,  a  strong  man  who  can  lead,  not  shirking  pain  or  peril  to 
carry  forward  a  worthy  cause.  He  is  a  man  of  great  soul,  who 
never  strikes  his  flag  to  fear,  who  bears  himself  loftily  and  walks 
serenely  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  bosom,  careless  of  pleasing. 
He  is  not  under  bondage  to  received  opinion,  nor  given  to  apolo- 
gies and  petty  prudences.  He  is  at  open  war  with  falsehood  and 
wrong,  ready  at  all  times,  taking  in  his  hand  both  reputation  and 
life,  to  defy  the  mob  and  dare  the  gibbet  for  that  which  is  true 
and  right.  This  is  the  attitude  which  we  call  heroic — the  only 
attitude  fit  for  a  Christian.  The  Christian  must  be  a  hero,  a  man 
of  martial  spirit,  who  feels  that  he  belongs  to  the  Church  mili- 
tant and  is  called  to  fight,  being  a  follower  of  Him  who  said,  "  I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  He  who  gets  fully  pos- 
sessed of  this  thought  will  never  think  of  slinking  off  because  tjie 
combat  is  difficult.  We  are  not  to  run  away  from  the  world  for 
fear  of  getting  contaminated  with  it — that  is  wholly  unworthy 
of  our  high  vocation  ;  more  power  is  needed.  They  who  sepa- 
rate themselves  so  rigidly  from  those  about  them  make  plain  con- 
fession that  they  are  too  weak  to  stand  before  the  temptations 
which  would  assail  them.  It  is  a  confession  which  neither  honors 
them  nor  their  Lord.  He  is  well  able  to  keep  them  and  make 
them  to  stand  if  they  will  but  trust  him  and  manfully  go  forward. 

Greater  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  Church  is  the  chief 
demand  of  the  hour.  It  is  no  wonder  that  it  takes  one  hundred 
Christians  a  whole  year  to  convert  one  sinner  if  they  occupy  all 
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the  time  guarding  themselves  against  his  approaches.  The  Church 
should  take  vigorous  possession  of  all  the  things  that  are  not  in- 
trinsically evil;  should  lay  hold  of  all  the  innocent  forms  of  mod- 
ern life  and  fill  them  with  holy  influence.  She  should  live  so  close 
to  Jesus  that  she  can  go  forth  in  his  spirit  and  power  and  capture 
the  positions  of  the  enemy. 

It  will  not  do  for  her  to  say,  for  example,  that  politics  is  such 
a  filthy  pool  that  Christians  cannot  meddle  with  it.  She  must 
not  leave  the  government  of  this  countiy,  which  is  God's  country, 
to  be  managed  by  the  lowest  elements  of  the  community.  A  bad 
citizen,  one  who  does  not  do  his  rightful  part  in  shaping  the  pol- 
icy of  the  administration,  cannot  be  a  good  Christian.  If  the  church 
members  of  the  land  had  the  heroism  to  assert  themselves  as  they 
should  we  should  not  see  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  universal  subser- 
viency to  the  saloon  as  we  do  now. 

A  great  many  Christians  arc  also  shirking  social  duties  because 
they  do  not  feel  strong  enough  to  take  them  up.  They  are  afraid, 
if  they  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  that  they  will  be  swept 
off  their  feet  and  carried  into  sin.  Surely,  this  is  pitiful !  That 
Christians,  after  living  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  with  Jesus,  have 
got  so  little  of  his  love  in  their  hearts  that  they  have  to  sit  around 
and  nurse  it  and  spend  all  their  time  looking  after  it,  instead  of 
being  at  leisure  from  self  and  able  to  help  other  people,  is  posi- 
tively disgraceful.  Jesus  went  freely  into  society,  mingling  in 
marriages  and  other  feasts,  with  the  one  purpose  of  doing  good. 
So  should  we. 

The  religion  that  has  to  be  handled  with  extreme  tenderness, 
lest  it  get  irretrievably  smashed  or  smirched,  is  not  of  a  very  ro- 
bust sort.  How  are  we  to  get  people  saved  unless  we  can  take 
part  with  them  in  things  that  they  are  interested  in,  and  show 
them  in  ways  that  they  can  understand  that  we  have  a  spiritual 
power  which  they  do  not  possess  ?  Aggressiveness  on  the  part  of 
Christians  is  surely  the  crying  need  of  the  age — ability  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  hold  the  fort  and  fill  up  the  vacancies  made  in 
the  ranks  by  death.  Separation  from  the  world  after  the  hero 
fashion,  and  not  after  the  hermit  fashion,  is  demanded.  There 
must  be  a  faith  vigorous  enough  to  overcome  the  world,  not  by 
beating  a  retreat  before  it,  but  by  advancing  upon  it;  a  faith  that 
brings  God  so  near  and  makes  eternity  so  real  that  the  things  of 
time  and  sense  cease  to  mean  much  and  lose  their  power.  This 
faith  is  the  stuff  that  heroes  are  made  of ;  and  heroic  religion  is 
the  only  kind  that  God  has  much  use  for  in  these  days. 
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THE  ARENA. 


THE  PECCABILITY  OF  JESUa 

In  the  "Arena"  of  the  July  Review  one  of  your  correspondents  makes 
"  A  Point  in  Theology."  He  says,  "lama  believer  in  the  impeccability 
of  Christ,  and  consider  this  position  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  and  fundamental  in  Methodist  theology."  As  I  see  it,  the 
Christ  he  presents  to  the  world  is  of  no  value  to  me,  because  if  his  position 
is  true  his  Christ  never  lived  on  the  plane  where  I  live  and  never  met  any 
of  the  foes  that  lie  in  wait  along  my  pathway.  If  to  believe  in  the  perfect 
humanity  of  Jesus  is  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Socinianism,  to  advocate 
his  impeccability  is  to  be  in  active  cooperation  with  necessitarianism.  If 
Jesus  represents  Adam  before  the  law,  his  humanity  must  possess  the  same 
qualities  and  possibilities  as  the  human  nature  it  represents. 

In  the  system  of  redemption,  in  order  that  God  may  be  just  and  the 
justifier  of  all  who  believe,  he  must  vindicate  himself  before  the  world. 
He  must  demonstrate  to  angels  and  men  that  his  administration  toward 
Adam  was  just.  Before  the  divine  administrator  can  justly  punish  Adam 
or  any  of  his  descendants  he  must  demonstrate  that  Adam  could,  and 
therefore  he  ought  to,  have  kept  inviolate  his  Edenic  state.  There  is  but 
one  way  in  which  he  could  do  that — by  placing  in  the  world  a  being  with 
the  same  constituent  qualities  of  manhood  and  the  same  susceptibilities 
and  possibilities  before  the  law,  and  to  let  him,  without  constraint,  pass 
triumphantly  where  the  other  was  surprised  and  fell.  Therefore,  if  Jesus 
represents  Adam  before  the  law,  everything  that  the  humanity  of  Adam 
could  do,  enjoy,  or  suffer  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  could  equally  do, 
enjoy,  or  suffer. 

If  it  be  logically  true  that  the  greater  always  contains  or  implies  the 
lesser,  then,  as  certainly  as  physical  death  is  the  sequence  of  sin  and  the 
ultimate  climax  of  the  tragedy  in  Eden,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Saviour's 
human  body  did  suffer  death  upon  the  cross,  all  the  minor  sequences  of 
sin  were  possible  to  him.  And  as  certainly  as  that  death  was  accom- 
plished in  him,  that  he  absolutely  died— was  dead— then  all  the  lesser 
eveuts  and  incidents  of  humanity  might  have  been  executed  or  experienced 
by  him.  Jesus  could  not  have  been  the  nigh  Priest  of  humanity,  could 
not  have  been  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities  "  and  "  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,"  if  he  had  not  possessed  the  same  tripartite 
humanity  that  we  possess — soul  and  body  and  spirit;  he  could  not  have 
been  the  Saviour  of  the  world  if  he  had  yielded  to  temptation,  actuated  the 
possibilities  that  existed  in  him,  and  so  sinned;  nor  could  he  have  demon- 
strated his  fitness  to  die  for  man  if  he  had  not  triumphantly  passed  where 
Adam  was  assaulted  and  defeated. 

The  humanity  of  Christ  was  not  mongrel ;  it  wns  pure,  untainted  human- 
ity.   He  was  "  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,"  and  was  therefore 
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capable  of  any  act  that  pertains  to  humanity  under  law.  The  divine  na- 
ture of  Jesus  was  not  degraded  in  the  incarnation,  and  the  human  nature 
was  not  deified.  He  was  not  a  demigod.  The  obligations  of  Jesus,  the 
joys  and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  were  all  within  the  arena  of  human 
activities.  The  union  of  the  two  natures  was  hypostatic— they  were  not 
intermingled.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  Deity  should  suffer.  In  this 
hypostatic  union,  this  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  there  is  demonstrated 
the  complete  reconciliation  of  the  alienated  parties,  there  is  revealed  unto 
us  the  place  where  God  and  his  erring  children  meet  in  perfect  fellowship; 
and  for  thirty-three  years  these  two  natures  dwelt  together  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony. 

The  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  death  demonstrate  (1)  that  sin  is  not  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  human  nature,  and  (2)  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
Christ  to  prove  his  ability  to  sin  by  sinning;  for  he  shows  himself  stronger 
than  any  necessitated  being.  But  it  was  necessary  that  his  conflict  with 
the  enemy  should  be  real  and  his  victory  complete,  or  there  could  be  no 
significance  in  his  sympathy  with  man  nor  any  certainty  of  help  in  time 
of  trial.  But  now  Christ,  having  had  a  real  conflict  and  having  conquered 
everywhere,  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted,  and  humanity  is 
triumphant  whenever  it  really  enters  into  Christ's  victory.  If  by  any 
means  Christ  is  removed  from  the  plane  on  which  Adam  was  created  he 
can  be  neither  an  example  to  humanity  nor  a  redeemer  of  the  race.  If 
he  is  man's  Redeemer  his  constituent  manhood  and  his  legal  environments 
must  be  those  of  the  humanity  for  which  he  suffered  and  died. 

Therefore,  we  must  either  accept  the  moral  agency  of  Jesus,  or  abandon 
the  moral  agency  of  humanity ;  for  no  necessitated  being  could  be  an  ex- 
ample or  redeemer  for  one  who  was  separated  from  him  by  that  bridgeless 
chasm  which  forever  yawns  between  moral  agents  and  necessitated  beings. 
Since  it  does  not  jeopardize  the  salvation  of  man  or  impeach  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  in  order  to  be  consistent  we  must  hold  to  the  perfect  and  un- 
mixed humanity  of  Jesus,  and  hence  to  his  peccability,  or  forever  abandon 
the  doctrine  of  human  accountability.  William  Jokes. 

Sedalia,  Mo.   

UNFATRNESS  TO  LESSING. 

Professor  Davies's  article  on  "Nathan  the  Wise,"  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Method iM  Review,  purports  to  be  a  plea  for  fairness.  In  the  . 
name  of  fairness  I  plead  against  the  plea.  I  would  be  reluctant  to  ques- 
tion the  conclusions  of  so  able  a  scholar  as  Professor  Davies,  were  it  not 
»  matter  of  fact,  evident  on  simple  inspection  of  Lessing's  great  drama,  that 
he  has  sadly  misread  the  story  of  the  three  rings.  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing restatement  of  the  story,  containing  certain  vital  points  not  stated 
by  Professor  Davies,  will  decide  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 

A  man  in  the  East  owns  a  priceless  ring,  the  gift  of  a  friend.  Thi9 
ring  has  a  magic  power  to  make  the  owner  beloved  of  God  and  man,  on 
condition  that  he  wear  it  in  confidence  of  its  so  doing.  The  ring  is  passed 
from  father  to  son  through  several  generations,  until  it  reaches  a  father  of 
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three  sons,  any  two  of  whom  he  is  unwilling  to  grieve  by  singling  out 
the  third  as  the  sole  possessor  of  the  ring.  To  avoid  the  difficulty  he 
bestows  a  ring  upon  each  son — upon  two  of  them  counterfeit  rings,  and 
upon  the  third  the  genuine  ring — each  son  believing  his  own  ring  to 
be  the  true  one.  The  sons  quarrel  about  the  matter  and  go  to  a 
judge  to  decide  their  claims.  The  judge  reminds  the  envious  brothers 
that  the  possessor  of  the  true  ring  was  to  be  an  amiable  man  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  true  ring  is  probably  lost.  He  then  advises  them  each 
to  strive  after  uncorrupted,  unbiased  love,  and  summons  their  children  to 
appear  after  a  thousand  years  have  passed  and  receive  the  judgment  of  a 
wiser  judge. 

This  is  the  parable,  the  three  rings  standing  for  the  Christian,  Jewish, 
and  Mohammedan  religions.  Is  there  anything  unfair  to  Christianity  in 
the  parable  ?  Professor  Davies  answers  that  Lessing's  natural  conclusion 
is  "  that  there  is  no  true  religion,  or  if  there  be,  that  no  one  has  the 
power  to  tell  which  it  is."  The  obiter  dictum  of  the  judge—"  You  arc  all 
three  deceived  deceivers  "  ("so  seit  Ihr  alle  drei  betrogene  BetrQger  ") — 
seems  to  be  warrant  for  the  first  alternative ;  but  a  reference  to  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  story  makes  it  clear  that  the  judge  had  fallen  into  the  same 
mistake  that  he  leads  the  professor  into.  Nathan  had  explicitly  stated 
that  only  two  of  the  three  rings  were  false.  Nor  docs  Lessing  say  that 
the  true  religion  is  necessarily  indistinguishable,  but  makes  Nathan  dis- 
tinctly say  that  true  religion  can  be  distinguished  by  the  loving  character 
of  the  possessor.  This  is  just  what  Christ  himself  says  in  John  xiii,  85. 
Why,  then,  was  the  judge  unable  to  make  the  distinction  ?  Because  the 
possessors  of  the  rings  had  forgotten  the  condition  on  which  its  "hidden 
virtue  "  should  reveal  itself,  namely,  that  it  must  be  worn  in  confidence 
of  its  so  doing.    The  professor  seems  to  be  misled  here  by  Nathan's  words, 

As  indistinguishable  as,  with  us, 
Tho  true  religion. 

That  is  not  intended,  as  it  seems  when  quoted  without  context,  to  be  a 
principle  applicable  to  all  time,  but  is  the  remark  made  by  a  Jew  to  a 
Mohammedan  during  the  unholy  period  of  the  Crusades,  when  Christen- 
dom and  Crescentdom  were  murdering  each  other  without  stint  and  both 
were  making  free  booty  of  the  hapless  Jew;  a  time  when,  indeed,  an  im- 
partial judge,  applying  the  divine  love  test,  might  well  have  believed  that 
neither  of  the  three  religions  was  true.  From  this  we  are  not  to  conclude 
that  the  true  faith  is  hopelessly  indistinguishable,  but  that  Saladin  and 
Nathan  and  all  other  sincere  adherents  of  opposing  faiths  cannot  agree 
in  making  the  distinction. 

And  least  warrantable  of  all  is  the  conclusion  which  Professor  Davies 
expresses  in  the  words  of  Professor  Primer:  "  Lessing,  through  Nathan, 
makes  it  [love]  the  property  of  the  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
religions,  when  it  belongs  to  Christianity  alone."  Again,  remember  that 
only  one  ring  was  genuine,  only  one  religion  was  to  stand  the  love  test. 
The  only  suggestion  of  such  an  inference  as  the  two  professors  draw  is 
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the  fact  that  all  religions  are  urged  to  better  themselves  by  cultivating  the 
character  which  originally  belonged  to  only  one.  W.  M.  Balch. 

Mauston,  Wis. 


"PUL,  JAREB,  TIGLATH-PILESER." 

The  article  on  "Pul,  Jareb,  Tiglath-pileser— A  Chronologico-Historical 
8tudy,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Horner  {Methodist  Review,  November-December, 
1894,  pp.  928,  ff.)y  contains  some  mistakes  which  need  correction.  As 
they  9eem  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  the  older  books  on  Assyriology  the 
corrections  here  set  down  are  accompanied  by  references  to  more  recent 
literature.  In  general  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  progress  of  Assyriology  has 
been  so  rapid  as  to  make  the  books  of  George  Rawlinson  and  George  Smith 
already  antiquated.  The  discover}'  of  new  inscriptions  and  the  better 
translations  of  old  ones  have  set  in  fresh  light  many  points  which  these 
older  scholars  misunderstood. 

1.  44  The  attempt  to  identify  Pul  with  Porus  has  not  as  yet  attained  to 
a  satisfactory  result "  (p.  928).  On  the  contrary,  this  is  now  absolutely  cer- 
tain. The  Ptolemaic  Canon  for  the  year  731  reads  "  Xivfypoq  iuii  H6pov," 
and  the  Babylonian  King-list  A  for  781  reads  "  Uktu-ztr,"  and  for  728 
"Pu-luM  (Winckler,  Untersuchungen  zur  altorientalischen  Geschichte,  Leip- 
zig, 1889,  p.  147,  and  Pinches,  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Arehaiol- 
ogyy  1884,  p.  198,  ff.).  It  is  perfectly  plain  from  a  comparison  of  these  two 
lists  that  Porus  and  Pulu  are  one  and  the  same  person.  All  Assyriologists 
are  agreed  that  such  is  the  fact.  (For  a  graphic  representation  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  lists  of  Ptolemy  and  of  the  Babylonian  King-list  and  Babylo- 
nian Chronicle  see  Schrader's  Keilinschriftliche  Bibliothek,  vol.  ii,  pp.  290, 
291).  It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Pulu  and  Tiglath-pileser 
HI  are  the  same  person.  He  assumed  the  latter  name  when  he  ascended 
the  throne  of  Assyria  in  B.  C.  745 ;  and  when  he  became  king  of  Babylon 
in  729  he  was  proclaimed  under  the  name  Pulu.  This  act  finds  parallels  in 
later  reigns;  for  Shalmaneser  IV  took  the  name  Ululai  as  king  of  Babylon, 
and  Ashurbanipal  was  known  as  Kandalanu  in  Babylonia  (Rost,  Die 
KeOschrifttexU  Tiglat-Pilesers  ITI,  Leipzig,  1893,  vol.  i,  p.  ix).  That  Tig- 
lath-pileser III  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon  at  the  same  time  as  Pulu 
and  was  the  same  person  was  finally  settled  by  the  cross  reference  in  Baby- 
lonian Chronicle  B,  84,  2-11,  356,  col.  i,  line  28,  where  the  text  reads, 
"Tukul-ti-apal-e-shar-ra  ina  Babilu  ina  Kussd  ittasha-ab."  (See  Winck- 
ler, Zeitschrlftfur  Assyriologie,  ii,  p.  148,  ff.y  and  Pinches  Journal  Royal 
Asiatic  8oeiety,  1887,  xix,  p.  655,^.  Also  Winckler,  KeilinschriftXiches 
Tcxtbuch  turn  A.  T.y  Leipzig,  1892,  p.  44.) 

2.  44  Asshur-lush  (Assur-nerari,  Smith)  eight  years  (ten  years,  Smith)" 
(p.  928).  This  ought  to  be  Asshur-nirari  III,  B.  C.  755-745.  (See  Winck- 
ler, Gesehichte  Rabyloniens  und  Assyriens,  Leipzig,  1892,  p.  207.) 

3.  44  Asshur-dayan  (Assur-dan  Smith)  ni  eighteen  years "  ought  to  be 
Asahur-dan  in,  B.  C.  773-755  (Ibid.).  It  was  in  his  reign  in  763  that  the 
eclipse  took  place  which  has  clone  so  much  to  fix  Assyrian  chronology. 
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4.  Of  Dr.  Horner's  main  thesis  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  unable  to  find 
any  evidence  for  it  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  I  have, 
since  reading  his  paper,  again  examined  all  the  existing  inscriptions  of 
Tiglath-pileser  III,  the  Babylonian  King-lists  and  Chronicle,  and  the 
Eponymn  Canon  in  the  original  texts,  and  I  have  seen  no  line  which 
gives  the  least  support  to  his  hypothesis;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  the 
evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  seems  to  me  against  it.  I  regret  that  this  is 
the  fact,  for  his  paper  is  so  interesting,  his  spirit  so  fine,  and  his  biblical 
enthusiasm  so  generous  that  one  can  only  regret  the  apparent  failure  of 
his  hypothesis.  One  would  be  very  glad  of  any  assistance  in  solving  the 
difficult  problems  of  the  chronology  of  the  period  of  the  kings  which 
have  been  stirred  up  afresh  by  Assyrian  discovery. 

Madison,  N.  J.  Robert  W.  Rogers. 


THE  DIFFERENCES  OF  SCIENTISTS. 

Scientists  sometimes  gleefully  advert  to  the  discrepancies  of  opinion 
among  theologians  as  evidence  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  knowledge 
regarding  things  divine.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  point  out  divergencies 
among  the  scientists,  who  deal  with  matters  supposed  to  be  known.  Take, 
for  example,  some  recent  opinions  regarding  the  time  the  earth  has  been 
habitable. 

Professor  Simon  Newcomb  (Pojmlar  Astronomy,  p.  531)  concludes  that 
our  globe  "has  probably  been  revolving  in  its  orbit  ten  millions  of  years; 
man  has  probably  existed  on  it  less  than  ten  thousand  years;  civilization 
less  than  four  thousand  "—this,  after  long  calculations  as  to  the  rate  of 
the  earth's  cooling  from  the  incandescent  to  the  habitable  state. 

Frances  Mahaffy  (Sutulay  School  Times,  September  29,  1884,  article 
"Books  and  Primitive  Writing")  certainly  suggests  a  much  higher 
antiquity  for  man.  She  tells  us  that  to  produce  merely  the  "  body  "  of  a 
book,  that  is,  its  letters,  print,  and  paper,  as  apart  from  its  "  spirit,"  has 
required  "the  most  astonishing  efforts  of  the  human  mind  for  certainly 
more  than  eight  thousand  years."  She  says:  "There  may  now  be  seen 
at  Oxford  a  tablet  erected  by  King  Sent,  of  Egypt,  with  an  inscription  in 
memory  of  his  grandson,  who  died,  probably,  five  thousand  [years]  before 
the  birth  of  Christ;  and  the  writing  is  such  as  to  show  that  behind  it  lay 
a  past  of  almost  inconceivable  remoteness."  She  quotes,  without  dissent, 
the  Phoenician* claim  of  "  an  antiquity  of  thirty  thousand  years; "  although 
she  says  they  "do  not  appear  in  history  until  a  comparatively  late  time." 
Her  frequent  use  of  such  terms  as  "enormously  ancient,"  "after  long 
years,"  "struggling  for  ages,"  and  the  like,  produces  the  impression  of  an 
incalculable  antiquity  to  be  assigned  to  man. 

Next  comes  Professor  Drummond,  in  his  new  book  The  Ascent  of  Man, 
calling  for  still  longer  periods.  The  processes  of  the  evolution  of  human 
beiugs,  after  the  earth  had  "cooled  "  sufficiently  to  sustain  life,  required 
"  thousands  of  years  for  their  consummation  "  (p.  67).  "The  duration  of 
this  process,  the  profound  antiquity ...  are  inconceivable  by  the  faculties 
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of  man"  (p.  68).  It  is  "the  labor  and  progress  of  incalculable  ages" 
(p.  66).  "For  a  few  thousand  years  they  [the  animal  forms]  reigned 
supreme,  furthered  the  universal  evolution  by  a  hairbreadth,  and  passed 
away"  (p.  70).  Job,  Isaiah,  and  Plato  are  a  "matter  of  yesterday"  in 
comparison  with  the  beginnings  of  the  human  mind  (p.  146). 

So  we  have  Newcomb,  the  astronomer,  with  his  ten  thousand  years, 
Mahaffy,  the  philologist,  with  thirty  thousand,  and  Drummond,  the  evo- 
lutionist, with  his  periods  of  human  existence  absolutely  incomputable 
and  inconceivable  by  any  finite  intellect  whatever.  These  be  thy  gods,  O 
Science!  Surely  the  scientists  have  quite  as  much  need  to  learn  modesty 
and  to  cease  assuming  infallibility  as  the  theologians.     J.  C.  Jackson. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.   

REFORM  IS  NOT  CONVERSION. 

The  Saviour  said  to  Nicddemus,  "That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit  Marvel  not  that  I 
said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  born  again."  The  expression  4  4  born  of  the 
flesh"  all  understand;  but  4 4 born  of  the  Spirit  "  is  not  well  understood. 
All  that  a  man  can  do  for  himself  religiously  is  to  reform ;  but  he  can 
convert  his  soul  no  more  than  he  can  change  the  color  of  his  eyes.  God 
only  can  convert  the  soul.  Even  in  the  cases  of  adults  whose  habits  of 
life  have  been  correct,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  reform  may  not  be  need- 
ful, conversion  is  absolutely  necessary  for  admission  into  the  44  kingdom 
of  heaven."  Nicodemus,  Paul,  Cornelius,  aud  the  44 rich  young  man" 
needed  conversion,  if  they  did  not  need  reform.  The  necessity  for  con- 
version is  based  alone  upon  total  depravity.  If  there  be  no  depravity 
there  can  be  no  conversion ;  if  there  be  no  total  depravity  there  can  be  no 
complete  conversion.  Jason  Young. 

St.  Paris,  0.   

CONTINGENT  EVENTS. 

A  writer  for  this  department  makes  this  statement:  <4God  can  only 
foreknow  contingent  events  as  contingent  and  uncertain."  I  fail  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  this.  If  God  foreknows  an  event  he  must 
foreknow  it  as  coming  to  pass.  Otherwise  he  would  foreknow  an  event 
which  might  not  come  to  pass,  which  is  an  absurdity.  If  the  element  of 
contingency  entered  into  the  question,  to  him  it  would  prevent  his  fore- 
knowledge. What  is  contingent  to  the  human  mind  is  not  necessarily 
contingent  to  the  divine  mind.  Contingency  is  not  an  attribute  of  the 
future  events,  but  of  our  finite  faculties.  That  God  did  foreknow  events 
which  to  men  were  contingent  is  abundantly  proved  from  Scripture. 
Many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  viewed  from  a  human 
standpoint,  were  contingent.  But  they  were  literally  fulfilled,  and  so 
minutely  fulfilled  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  absolute  fore- 
knowledge of  God.  If  we  deny  this  absolute  foreknowledge  we  seriously 
undermine  the  foundation  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

North  Lansing,  N.  Y.  B.  Franklin. 
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FIDELITY  THE  PREACHER'S  TEST. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Bedew  attention  was  called  to  opportunism 
in  the  ministry,  in  its  good  and  in  its  bad  sense.  The  subject  of  this  paper 
is  a  cognate  one  and  not  less  important.  In  the  second  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians  Paul  says,  44  Moreover  it  is  required  in  stew- 
ards, that  a  man  be  found  faithful."  Differences  had  arisen  in  the  Corinthian 
church  as  to  the  merits  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  Church, 
namely,  Paul,  Apollos,  and  Cephas.  Factions  had  gathered  around  these 
several  names,  until  these  distinguished  servants  of  Christ,  without  their 
approval  and  perhaps  unknown  to  all  of  them,  had  become  in  popular 
estimation  the  chiefs  of  ecclesiastical  parties.  Against  these  divisions 
and  the  party  spirit  that  prompted  them  the  apostle  writes  with  wonderful 
cogency  in  the  early  part  of  his  letter.  By  disclaiming  any  desire  that 
a  party  should  gather  around  him  he,  by  implication,  disclaims  it  for  the 
others:  "  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you  ?  or  were  you  baptized  in  the  name 
of  Paul?"  "Why,  then,"  Paul  seems  to  say,  "should  a  party  gather 
around  my  name  ? "  It  has  been  noted  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  Church 
organization  has  come  down  to  us  bearing  these  honored  names,  so  effectu- 
ally did  Paul  crush  this  first  attempt.  In  presenting  the  aspect  under 
which  he  would  have  the  people  regard  their  leaders  he  says,  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  same  chapter,  "Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  He  does  not  emphasize 
the  loyalty  of  Peter  to  Hebrew  usage,  the  rhetorical  skill  and  eloquence 
of  Apollos,  much  less  his  own  rich  endowments ;  but  he  designates  all 
three  as  "ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God." 
They  are  merely  the  bearers  of  the  sacred  mysteries  to  the  world.  The 
requirement  in  a  steward  is  fidelity,  and  this  he  considers  as  the  great  test 
by  which  their  ministry  is  to  be  judged. 

May  it  not  be  well  for  the  young  minister  to  inquire  whether  this  lesson 
may  not  have  its  application  to  our  own  times  t  We  may  well  inquire  to 
what  extent  the  test  which  Paul  presents  is  the  test  of  to-day.  Does  the 
Church  regard  fidelity  as  the  supreme  quality  in  a  pastor  ?  Perhaps  it  is 
safe  to  say  that,  other  things  being  equal,  there  are  few  Churches  that 
will  not  agree  with  Paul's  view.  Certainly  no  one  would  even  remotely 
hint  that  unfaithfulness  is  not  a  most  undesirable  characteristic;  but 
some  might  be  found  who  would  not  make  faithfulness  the  highest 
quality.  They  would  disparage  it  by  allowing  substitutes  for  it.  If  one 
is  remarkably  eloquent  and  draws  large  congregations  he  is  regarded  with 
leniency,  though  he  may  be  neglectful  of  some  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  minister.  If  he  is  cultured  and  scholarly  many  will  say, 
"We  must  overlook  his  failures  to  visit  the  needy,  because  he  requires 
time  to  study."   Paul  was  a  scholar,  and  Apollos  was  an  orator;  and  yet 
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neither  scholarship  nor  eloquence  was  the  supreme  test.  The  one  question 
to  which  he  seeks  an  answer  is  whether  they  are  found  faithful.  It  is  not 
a  protest  against  learning  or  eloquence.  Learning  is  important  in  order 
to  study  and  understand  the  mysteries  of  God,  eloquence  is  valuable  in 
order  to  explain  and  apply  them ;  but  most  of  all  fidelity  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  everything  may  be  truly  said  and  every  act  may  be  faithfully 
performed. 

There  is  danger  lest  this  characteristic  be  overlooked  by  ourselves  and  by 
others.  It  is  less  dazzling  than  many  other  possessions.  The  faithful  min- 
ister must  do  much  of  his  work  apart  from  the  gaze  and  without  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  others.  The  work  of  the  more  eloquent,  though 
perhaps  less  faithful,  pastor  is  greeted  with  applause;  while  that  of  the 
faithful  one  is  often  unnoticed,  and  the  world  says,  and  says  truly,  « 4  He  has 
only  done  his  duty."  And  so  he  has;  and  if  he  is  truly  faithful  he  will 
vrork  cheerfully  until  life  shall  close,  without,  it  may  be,  a  sign  of  recog- 
nition or  praise.  He  seeks  the  approval  of  God,  and  with  that  he  is  content. 

Fidelity  is  not  only  unrecognized  and  unrewarded  often,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently unpopular.  It  will  demand  of  the  preacher  that  he  shall  speak 
the  truth,  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  He  will 
thus  be  compelled  to  pay  the  price  of  fidelity,  namely,  the  disapproval  of 
those  whom  the  truth  antagonizes.  This,  however,  is  one  of  the  teste  of 
his  fidelity  and  one  which  he  willingly  endures. 

There  is  farther  danger  that  the  quality  will  not  be  properly  appreciated, 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  too  many  regard  it  as  a  vulgar  and  common- 
place virtue  and  one  that  can  be  practiced  without  special  training  or 
unusual  gifts.  Grant  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  everybody  ;  it  is 
thereby  ennobled,  not  degraded.  The  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  gentle 
showers  fall  on  everybody  alike,  but  they  are  none  the  less  necessary  on 
that  account.  But  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  every  person  can 
be  faithful.  On  the  contrary,  fidelity  is  a  quality  that  inheres  only  in  the 
highest  order  of  men  and  women.  It  is  only  attainable  by  those  who 
have  great  resources  in  themselves  and  rich  assurance  of  the  divine  favor. 
In  a  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  only  those  who  have  a  genius  for  truth  and 
goodness  are  entirely  faithful;  but  it  is  a  genius  acquired  by  effort,  as  well 
as  received  by  heavenly  communications. 

This  is  not  written  to  depreciate  such  other  ministerial  requisites  as 
are  either  natural  or  are  acquired  by  study,  but  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that,  as  all  other  gifts,  attainments,  and  graces  are  worthless  without 
love,  so  in  the  ministry  all  other  powers  are  destitute  of  real  power  for 
Christ  without  fidelity.  This  is  the  one  element  which  Paul  selects  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  early  teachers  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  equally  desirable  in 
the  ministry  of  the  present  time. 

BXEGETICAL — MATT.  Xm,  13-16. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for  the  student  of  the  Bible  is  the 
precise  meaning  of  many  Old  Testament  passages  when  employed  as 
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quotations  by  New  Testament  writers.  Much  as  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  it  is  evident  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  An  illustration 
of  this  will  appear  from  a  study  of  Matt,  xiii,  13-15:  "Therefore  speak 
I  to  them  in  parables ;  because  seeing  they  see  not,  and  hearing  they  hear 
not,  neither  do  they  understand.  And  unto  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  which  saith,  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  in  no  wise  under- 
stand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  in  no  wise  perceive :  for  this 
people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their 
eyes  they  have  closed;  lest  haply  they  should  perceive  with  their  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  cars,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  turn 
again,  and  I  should  heal  them."*  This  passage  has  proved  an  embarrass- 
ment to  many  good  people.  They  have  supposed  it  to  mean  that  our 
Lord  addressed  the  people  in  parables  in  order  to  prevent  their  reception 
of  the  truth  and,  consequently,  their  turning  again  and  receiving  healing 
at  his  hands.  Such  a  meaning  seems  out  of  harmony  with  our  concep- 
tions of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Saviour  to  bless  mankind  and  with  his 
constant  efforts  to  remove  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  blindness.  It 
can  only  be  justified  to  our  thinking  by  the  assumption  that  such  harden- 
ing is  the  result  of  second  causes,  and  not  the  direct  act  of  God. 

The  interpretation  put  by  many  upon  this  passage,  however,  docs  not 
grow  out  of  any  necessary  construction  of  the  language  employed.  That 
Christ's  object  is  to  make  the  people  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom, 
rather  than  to  condemn  them,  is  evident  from  the  eleventh  verse.  He  had 
just  given  them  the  parable  of  the  sower.  It  seems  a  mode  of  instruction 
which  he  had  not  hitherto  employed  and  was  consequently  new  to  them. 
"And  the  disciples  came,  and  said  unto  him,  Why  speakest  thou  unto 
them  in  parables  ?  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Unto  you  it  is 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is 
not  given."  He  thus  explains  by  saying  that  he  could  employ  didactic 
methods  with  his  disciples  because  they  were  familiar  with  the  subject, 
while  the  others,  who  were  ignorant  of  these  mysteries  and  whose  minds 
were  blinded,  required  the  employment  of  parables. 

The  passage  is  quoted,  with  slight  variation,  from  Isa.  vi,  9,  10:  "And 
he  said,  Go,  and  tell  this  people,  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not; 
and  sec  ye  indeed,  but  perceive  not.  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat, 
and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes;  lest  they  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  cars,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  turn 
again,  and  be  healed."  Without  stopping  to  interpret  this  passage  we 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  its  employment  in  the  New  Testament.  In 
the  fourteenth  verse  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew  tho  passage  is 
introduced  with  these  words:  "And  unto  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  which  saith,"  etc.  Their  condition  is  such  that  they  do  not 
understand.  Their  "  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hear- 
ing, and  their  eyes  they  have  closed."  The  last  clause  shows  that  the 
closing  of  the  eyes  was  their  own  act.  The  use  of  this  passage  by  Mat- 
thew is  to  show  that  they  have  reached  the  deplorable  position  portrayed 

•  Revised  Version. 
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so  vividly  by  Isaiah ;  and,  hence,  they  need  the  teaching  by  parables  in 
order  to  enlighten  their  minds  and  to  remove  their  dullness.  Christ  had 
said  of  them,  in  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  sower:  "Therefore 
speak  I  to  them  in  parables;  because  seeing  they  see  not,  and  hearing 
they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand."  It  seems  clear  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Saviour  himself  that  their  spiritual  condition  was  so  dark  that 
they  needed  special  illustration  of  the  truth;  and,  hence,  his  employment 
of  parables. 

Trollope,  in  his  comment  on  verse  11,  takes  this  view:  "It  cannot  be 
meant  that  our  Lord  spoke  in  parables  that  the  Jews  might  not  under- 
stand him ;  but  that  their  perverscncss  rendered  them  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating his  divine  instructions."  Similarly  Bloomfield  remarks  on  verse  13, 
"  We  are  by  no  means  to  understand  from  this  and  verse  15  .  .  .  that  our 
Lord  spake  in  parables  in  order  to  cause  the  blindness  and  obstinacy,  and, 
therefore,  occasion  the  final  condemnation  of  the  Jews."  This  passage  is 
one  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  where  the 
sacred  writer  employs  the  language  of  former  times,  not  because  it  is  ap- 
plicable in  all  its  details  to  the  point  in  hand,  but  because  its  central  idea 
expresses  that  which  he  wishes  to  convey. 


METHODS  OF  MINISTERIAL  SUCCESS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  the  work  of  the  Church  at  home  and  of 
her  missionaries  abroad  may  be  considered  as  one.  The  minister  at  home 
may  get  many  lessons  from  the  lives  of  those  who  have,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  founded  and  built  up  the  modern  missionary  enterprise. 
Bishop  John  Coleridge  Patteson,  the  apostle  of  New  Zealand  and  a  mar- 
tyr for  the  Gospel,  ranks  among  the  foremost  missionaries  since  the  days 
of  Paul.  He  was  born  near  London,  April  1, 1827,  and  carefully  educated 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  winning  prizes  and  giving  premonitions  in  many 
ways  of  a  promising  future  in  whatever  calling  he  might  select.  He  was 
profoundly  stirred  about  the  time  of  his  graduation  by  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Selwyn.  In  1853,  joining  in  the  welcome  to  this  same  bishop,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  from  his  missionary  labors  in  New  Zealand,  he  was  again 
deeply  moved  by  his  appeals,  and  going  to  his  own  room  he  sought  relief 
in  tears.  Twelve  years  before  the  bishop  had  said  to  his  mother,  44  Will 
you  give  me  Coley  ? "  His  mother  was  now  dead,  and  the  bishop  made  the 
same  request  of  his  father,  an  earnest  Christian  and  churchman.  His  father 
consented,  and  young  Patteson  accompanied  Bishop  Selwyn  to  New  Zea- 
land. We  do  not  refer  to  this  zealous  missionary,  who  afterward  was 
made  a  bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  rehearsing  his  biography,  but  to  speak 
of  the  sublimity  of  his  character  and  his  profound  interest  in  his  work. 
He  was  a  discoverer  of  the  best  methods  of  missionary  success.  It  did 
not  take  him  long  to  ascertain  that  he  must  raise  up  a  native  ministry  if 
he  would  be  successful.  He  therefore  brought  his  colored  boys  to  the 
school  at  Auckland,  where  he  had  them  trained,  and  subsequently  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  educational  work  and  a  thorough  scholar  and 
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instructor,  as  well  as  a  hard-working  missionary.  His  keen  perception 
suggested  to  him  that  the  chief  thing  in  missions  was  the  school.  To  train 
the  youth  and  to  prepare  a  native  ministry  is  now  recognized  as  the  first 
requisite  in  all  mission  work.  In  Germany  this  has  been  done  with  great 
success;  so,  too,  in  India,  China,  Japan.  Indeed,  in  all  our  mission  fields 
this  method  is  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  Church.  The  new  building 
which  is  now  in  process  of  erection  in  Rome  is  the  expression  of  this 
same  idea,  so  clearly  recognized  by  Bishop  Patteson. 

His  delicacy  and  tact  were  illustrated  in  his  habit  of  instructing  the  na- 
tives of  his  congregation  apart  from  his  English  friends ;  not  in  the  way 
of  caste,  but  that  he  might  have  better  access  to  them  and  instruct  them 
more  successfully.  His  personal  work,  too,  was  marvelous.  He  did  every- 
thing. He  thought  a  missionary  ought  to  know  a  great  deal.  He  greatly 
deplored  his  want  of  medical  knowledge.  He  said:  "I  am  now  in  a 
position  to  know  just  what  to  learn  when  once  more  in  England — spend 
one  day  with  old  Fry  (mason),  one  with  John  Venn  (carpenter),  and  two 
every  week  at  the  Exeter  hospital,  and  not  to  look  on  and  see  others. 
This  is  the  mischief— do  it  yourself.  Make  a  chair,  a  table,  a  box,  a  tub, 
everything.  Do  enough  of  every  part  to  be  able  to  do  the  whole.  Every 
missionary  should  be  a  carpenter,  a  mason,  a  butcher,  and  a  good  deal  of 
a  cook."  His  idea  of  missionary  preparation  seemed  to  be  extremely  prac- 
tical. Lest,  however,  one  might  suppose  that  these  practicalities  of  every- 
day life  were  the  only  requisite  which  he  demanded,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  roan  who  could  do  all  these  things,  who  performed  for  the  poor 
black  children  the  most  menial  services,  taking  them  to  his  home,  wash- 
ing and  combing  them  with  his  own  hands,  was  at  the  same  time  an 
accomplished  linguistic  scholar,  a  well-read  theologian,  and  a  profound 
student  in  general  literature.  His  early  scholarship,  which  was  of  the 
first  order,  was  not  diminished,  but  augmented,  in  his  missionary  labors 
among  very  degraded  people.  Here  we  see  at  once  the  possibility  of  most 
devoted  practical  labors  in  connection  with  the  most  refined  taste  and 
earnest  devotion  to  profound  study. 

Another  trait  of  this  wonderful  missionary  was  his  aversion  to  speaking 
of  his  own  labors  and  sacrifices.  This  arose  from  pure  modesty.  He  was 
indifferent  to  the  praise  of  men ;  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience  and 
the  approval  of  God  were  enough  for  him.  In  like  manner,  he  concealed 
those  privations  for  the  Master  which  would  have  stirred  the  world  to 
sympathy  had  they  known  them.  A  grand  missionary  he  was.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  die  in  peace,  but  by  the  hands  of  murderers.  Europeans 
had  come  into  the  field  which  he  was  taking  for  the  Lord,  and  by  their 
avarice  and  oppression  of  the  natives  aroused  resentment  and  hostility. 
As  a  result  he  was  killed  at  Nackapu,  and  as  the  inscription  on  his  tomb 
says,  "In  vengeance  for  wrongs  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Europeans." 
Max  Mtiller  refers  to  Bishop  Patteson  as  a  specimen  of  the  men  by  whose 
spirit  and  method  heathen  religions  will  be  overcome  and  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  will  soon  triumph  in  the  world.  The  missionary  successes  of  to- 
day are  a  confirmation  of  the  opinions  of  this  eminent  scholar. 
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THE  HITTITK8. 

Should  the  reader  take  a  concordance  of  the  Old  Testament  and  examine 
nil  the  passages  referring  to  the  Hittites  he  would  be  convinced  at  once,  if 
he  had  no  theory  to  maintain,  that  he  was  reading  history,  and  not  the 
exploits  of  some  legendary  people,  the  mere  creation  of  some  Oriental 
story-teller.  The  references  are  so  explicit  and  numerous  as  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  a  myth  or  interpolation.  The  descendants  of  Heth  are  first 
brought  to  our  notice  in  that  most  ancient  of  all  ethnological  tables,  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  When  Abraham,  with  his  large  following  of 
Shemites,  entered  Canaan  the  Hittites  of  Hebron,  from  whom  he  bought 
Machpelah,  were  even  at  that  early  date  a  highly  civilized  people,  polished 
and  affable,  shrewd  and  diplomatic,  and  accustomed  to  the  laws  of  busi- 
ness, for  they  transferred  their  land  by  formal  contracts,  and  handled  silver 
and  other  precious  metals  "current  with  the  merchant."  This  earliest 
money  transaction,  incidentally  mentioned,  is  of  great  value,  as  it  discloses 
to  our  view  the  advanced  condition  of  this  people  as  early,  at  least,  as  the 
lime  of  Abraham. 

But  to  return  to  the  record.  We  are  next  informed  that,  while  Jacob 
entered  into  matrimonial  alliances  with  his  own  immediate  relatives,  Esau, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  father  and  mother,  married  two 
Hittite  wives.  The  Hittites  are  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  exodus 
and  the  invasion  of  Canaan  under  Joshua,  who,  after  the  death  of  Hoses, 
was  commanded  to  take  possession  of  all  the  territory  "  from  the  wilder- 
ness and  this  Lebanon  even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  all 
the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the  great  sea  toward  the  going  down  of 
the  sun."  Such  is  the  similarity  between  the  above  passage,  from  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  and  the  following,  from  a  document  of  Tiglath-pileser, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  reproducing  the  Assyrian  inscription,  which 
reads:  "From  the  border  of  the  distant  mountains  to  the  fords  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  the  upper  sea  of  the  setting  sun." 
Now,  the  phrase  "all  the  land  of  the  Hittites"  shows  very  conclusively 
that  the  sacred  writer  regarded  them  as  very  important  and  superior  to 
the  other  nations  or  tribes  named. 

Joshua,  faithful  to  his  commission,  subjected  all  the  Canaanitish  people. 
In  the  great  battle  near  Lake  Herom,  where  the  children  of  Israel  over- 
•  threw  the  united  forces  of  the  allied  kings,  including  the  Hittites,  there 
were,  we  are  incidentally  told,  both  chariots  and  horses.  Objections  have 
l>een  made  to  the  genuineness  of  this  passage,  since,  it  is  claimed,  the 
semibarbarous  tribes  of  Canaan  could  not  have  been  acquainted  with  so 
advanced  a  mode  of  warfare  at  so  early  an  age.  Now,  however,  we  know 
from  the  Egyptian  monuments  that  the  Hittites  were  famous  for  the  use 
of  war  chariots.   The  epic  of  Pentaur  describes  at  length  the  victory  of 
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Ramescs  II,  who  lived  before  the  exodus,  over  the  Kheta,  that  is,  the 
Hittites.  The  poet  makes  Ramesea  to  say:  "I  had  found  twenty-five 
hundred  chariots ;  I  was  in  the  midst  of  them ;  but  they  were  dashed  in 
pieces  before  my  horses." 

We  again  meet  the  Hittites  in  the  time  of  the  jutiges,  when  they  appear 
to  have  regained  their  independence;  for  now  we  rind  them,  not  simply 
dwelling  side  by  side  with  the  Israelites,  but  even  intermarrying  with 
them.  There  is  but  little  said  of  the  Hittites  during  the  monarchy.  David 
had,  however,  at  least  two  Hittite  officers,  Abimelech  and  Uriah.  When 
Solomon  ascended  the  throne  the  subjugation  of  these  ancient  enemies  of 
Israel  was  complete.  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of  the  wise  king,  was  prob- 
ably a  Hittite.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that  Solomon,  like  Esau, 
married  Hittite  wives.  Thus,  all  through  the  ages,  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  that  of  Ezra,  we  meet  the  Hittites;  for  even  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  captivity  in  Babylon  we  read  that,  to  the  sorrow  of 
Ezra,  the  Hittites  exerted  a  baneful  influence  over  the  Israelites. 

Numerous  and  explicit  as  the  above  references  arc,  they  nevertheless 
but  vaguely  hint  at  the  real  greatness  and  power  of  the  Hittites,  who  for 
many  centuries  successfully  defied  and  triumphed  over  the  armies  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  the  Hittites  mentioned  in  the 
early  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  only  a  small  part  of  a  much  larger 
nation,  or  a  confederacy  of  nations,  whose  principal  capital  or  capitals 
must  have  been  outside  of  Palestine.  We  have,  however,  two,  if  not 
three,  distinct  references  in  the  Bible  to  the  Kheta  of  the  Egyptian,  or  the 
KhattA  of  the  Assyrian,  monuments.  Solomon,  it  is  said,  had  commercial 
intercourse  with  "all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites."  As  these  kings  are 
named  in  immediate  connection  with  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  not  the  very  same  people  as  the  Hittites  mentioned 
in  1  Kings  ix,  20,  who  were  made  tributary  to  the  crown  of  Israel.  We 
also  read  that,  in  the  days  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Ahab,  when  Samaria 
was  besieged  by  the  Syrians,  the  army  of  Benhadad  was  thrown  into  a 
panic  by  a  supernatural  noise,  which  they  regarded  as  the  mighty  noise  of 
an  advancing  army.  "Lo,"  they  said,  "the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired 
against  us  the  kings  of  the  Hittites."  The  third  reference  is  not  quite  so 
clear.  We  refer  to  2  Sam.  xxiv,  6.  David  is  said  to  have  ordered  the 
enumeration  of  the  people,  and  Joab  went  as  far  as  the  land  of  Tahtim- 
hodshi.  This  proper  name  has  been  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  the 
critics.  It  is  now  regarded  as  probably  a  corrupt^  reading  for  the  Hittites 
of  Kadesh. 

The  last  three  notices,  though  not  as  full  and  explicit  as  could  be  de- 
sired, yet  read  like  genuine  history  and  show  clearly  that  the  Hittites, 
mentioned,  as  they  are,  alongside  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  were  a 
people  of  commanding  influence.  It  is,  therefore,  strange  that,  in  the 
face  of  such  evidence  as  we  have  and  such  circumstantial  statements  in 
so  many  places  in  the  Old  Testament  where  there  could  have  been  no 
motives  for  interpolations  or  the  introduction  of  myths,  there  are  learned 
men,  like  Francis  William  Newman,  who  boldly  stamp  the  account  of  the 
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panic  in  the  Syrian  camp  at  Samaria  as  an  extraordinary  creation  of 
the  imagination.  The  story  as  told  in  the  Bible,  according  to  Newman, 
"does  not  exhibit  the  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  times  in  a  very 
favorable  light.  Its  uuhistorical  tone  is  too  manifest  to  allow  of  our 
easy  belief  in  it."  And,  as  if  these  statements  were  not  strong  enough, 
the  appends  the  following  note:  "No  Eittite  kings  can  have  compared 
in  power  with  the  king  of  Judah,  the  real  and  near  ally,  who  is  not  men- 
tioned at  all.  .  .  .  Nor  is  there  a  single  mark  of  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
temporaneous history. "  Scholars  like  De  Qoeze  and  Mcrx  insist  that 
several  references  to  the  Uittites  in  the  Old  Testament  are  either  interpola- 
tions or  unhistorical. 

Professor  Cheyne  is  very  loath  to  accept  the  biblical  account  of  the  Uit- 
tites, and,  were  it  not  for  the  more  sure  word  of  the  Egyptian  monuments 
and  Assyrian  tablets,  he,  like  Newman,  would  make  a  short  work  of  this 
troublesome  people.  Says  the  learned  professor,  in  an  article  on  the  subject, 
"Some  confusion  has  been  caused  in  the  treatment  of  the  history  of  the  * 
Hittites  by  the  uncritical  use  of  the  Old  Testament."  Cheyne,  though 
forced  to  admit  that  the  Hittites  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
yet  insists  that  tho  lists  in  which  they  and  other  pre-Israclitish  popula- 
tions are  given  cannot  be  strictly  historical  documents.  To  throw  greater 
doubt  upon  the  biblical  records  he  assumes  that  they  were  all  written 
centuries  after  the  events  described  had  taken  place  and,  therefore,  less 
worthy  of  credence  than  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  reasoning  take  the  following:  When  Abraham  needed 
aid  in  war  he  appealed  to  the  Amorites;  but  when  he  wanted  a  grave  in 
which  to  bury  his  beloved  Sarah  he  turned  to  the  more  peaceful  Hittites. 
The  Hittites,  he  insists,  were  not  peaceful,  for  the  monuments  make  them 
very  warlike ;  therefore  the  biblical  account  must  be  unhistorical.  It  will, 
however,  puzzle  the  ordinary  reader  to  understand  how  the  sale  of  a  piece 
of  ground  for  a  burying  place  should  disprove  the  warlike  nature  of  the 
Hittites.  Abraham's  turning  to  the  Amorites,  and  not  to  the  Hittites,  for 
assistance  in  war  may  be  explained  on  other  grounds.  We  are  next  told 
that  a  branch  of  the  Kheta  (Hittites)  may  once  have  existed  in  Palestine; 
but  in  the  same  breath,  as  if  afraid  that  he  had  made  some  uncritical 
statement,  the  professor  adds,  "Unfortunately  there  is  no  historical  evi- 
dence that  it  did  so."  It  is  passing  strange  that  Christian  men  in  Chris- 
tian schools  should  place  more  reliance  upon  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Assyria  or  the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt  than  they  do  upon  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Hittites,  though  not  referred  to  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  historians,  played  a  most  important  rdle  among  the  great  nations 
of  antiquity.  Though  their  chief  power  and  territory  were  in  countries 
north  of  Palestine,  especially  between  Kadesh,  one  of  their  capitals,  on 
the  Orontes,  and  Carchemish,  another  capital,  on  the  Euphrates,  we  know 
from  the  inscriptions  that  they,  like  the  English  in  modern  times,  had 
led  their  victorious  armies  in  all  directions  and  left  behind  them  garrisons, 
and  afterward  planted  colonies,  not  only  along  the  Mediterranean  coast 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  to  that  of  the  Nile,  and  then  farther 
inland,  but  also  along  the  two  main  lines  of  travel  between  northern  Syria 
and  the  ^Egean  Sea.  These  arc  not  groundless  assertions,  but  well- 
attested  historical  facta— facts  which,  if  known  twenty-five  years  ago, 
would  have  prevented  many  a  hostile  attack  upon  the  veracity  of  our 
Holy  Scriptures.  No  archaeologist  of  our  times  will  deny  that  the  once 
powerful  Hittites  existed,  though  some  radical  critics  still  maintain  that 
the  Kheta,  Khita,  or  Ehattft  of  the  monuments  must  not  be  identified 
with  the  Khittim  of  the  Hebrews.  Since  1872  Hittite  monuments  have 
been  discovered,  not  only  at  Hamah,  Aleppo,  and  Carchemish,  but  also  in 
Cappadocia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  and  even  on  the  very  shores  of  the  ^Igean, 
as  at  Rarabel,  not  far  from  Smyrna  and  Ephesus. 

There  is  a  romance  about  the  discovery  of  the  first  Hittite  inscription. 
As  long  ago  as  1812  Burckhardt,  the  great  Oriental  traveler,  informed 
the  world  that  there  was  a  stone  in  the  wall  of  a  certain  house  in  Hamuli 
on  which  were  carved  figures  and  signs,  that  no  one  could  decipher,  differ- 
ing from  any  inscriptions  he  had  ever  seen.  What  they  were  he  could  not 
tell,  but  certainly  not  Egyptian  hieroglyphs.  But  little  attention  was  paid 
to  this  important  discovery,  and  more  than  half  a  century  had  passed, 
when  two  Americans,  Dr.  Jessup  and  Mr.  Johnson,  found  the  stone  de- 
scribed by  Burckhardt.  Such,  however,  was  the  veneration  in  which  the 
stone  was  held  by  the  Mohammedans  that  they  failed  to  get  even  a  cast 
of  it  or  anything  more  than  a  very  imperfect  copy,  the  work  of  a  native 
painter.  In  November,  1872,  Sir  Kirby  Green,  the  British  Consul  at 
Damascus,  and  Dr.  William  Wright  were  invited  by  the  governor  of  Syria, 
a  very  liberal  man,  the  "  creator  of  the  Constantinople  Museum,"  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Hamah  in  order  to  study  and  obtain  perfect  casts  or  squeezes 
of  the  Hamah  stones.  Notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  governor  and 
the  strength  of  his  guard,  the  Hamathites  bitterly  opposed  any  inter- 
ference with  these  venerated  stones.  Finally,  however,  at  great  expense 
and  still  greater  labor,  two  gypsum  casts  were  made  of  each  of  the  three 
stones,  and  the  originals  were  sent  to  Constantinople. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era;  for,  on  comparison  of  the  inscrip- 
tions discovered  in  various  places  in  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor,  as 
well  as  on  seals  found  at  Nineveh,  it  was  established  that  the  inscrip- 
tions and  the  art  in  general  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  upon  the 
stones  of  Hamah.  These  Hittite  monuments,  without  appealing  to  the 
records  of  Egypt  or  Assyria  or  to  the  Tel  el-Amarna  tablets,  prove  not 
only  the  vastness  of  the  Hittite  empire,  but  that  this  people  had  their  own 
system  of  writing.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  as  showing  that  the 
knowledge  of  writing  was  not  the  property  of  one  or  two  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, but  very  common.  Mr.  Evans's  recent  discoveries  in  Crete,  where 
he  found  traces  of  two  systems  of  writing,  corroborate  this  view. 

Though  we  know,  with  certainty,  neither  the  language  nor  the  origin 
of  the  Hittites,  the  time  has  passed  when  any  scholar  will  relegate  this 
ancient  and  powerful  people  to  the  realm  of  the  mythical.  How  gloriously 
God's  word  vindicated  by  the  ancient  monuments  of  lost  empires  1 
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RELIGION  AND  POVERTY  IN  CHINA. 

Therb  met  in  the  province  of  Shan-tung,  China,  November,  1893,  a 
council  of  missionaries  of  several  denominations  and  societies — Americans, 
Englishmen,  and  Canadians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Congregationolists 
—and  of  the  undenominational  China  Inland  Mission.  The  forty-one 
delegates  present  represented  niue  missionary  enterprises  in  Shan-tung 
and  one  in  Ho-nan.  The  Conference  grew  out  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Union  appointed  at  the  Shanghai  General  Conference, 
in  1890,  urging  missionaries  to  unite  in  local  Conferences  to  secure  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  various  methods  of  work  and  for  mutual  encourage- 
ment. The  topics  considered  were  of  the  usual  type,  with  some  marked 
exceptions.  One  of  these  was  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  its  causes. 
This  subject  might  be  of  comparatively  little  interest  were  it  limited  to 
the  single  province  of  Shan-tung;  but  the  missionaries  distinctly  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "burden"  of  the  Yellow  River,  with  its  fre- 
quent floods  and  shifting  channels  which  do  not  affect  more  than  three 
per  cent  of  the  population,  the  conditions  and  causes  which  they  set  forth 
obtain  generally  in  the  other  provinces  of  China,  and  very  largely  over  the 
entire  empire. 

That  bad  roads  or  the  lack  of  roads  limits  the  exchange  of  commodities 
and  that  customs  barriers  at  short  distances  aggravate  trade  obstructions 
need  no  accentuation.  But  it  is  the  moral  conditions  obstructing  the 
development  of  commerce  and  manufactures  which  are  of  special  impor- 
tance in  the  estimation  of  these  men.  They  specify  a  general  fear  of  trick- 
ery, swindling,  insincerity,  lying,  and  injustice  as  repressing  commerce 
and,  especially,  investments  and  cooperative  schemes.  There  is  uncer- 
tainty in  the  filling  of  orders.  Adulteration  is  practiced  to  a  degree  that 
vitiates  industries  as  well  as  commerce.  The  tea  trade,  they  say,  is  being 
destroyed  through  this  latter  vice.  Then  comes  taxation  under  conditions 
which  admit  of  4 4  squeezing,"  amounting  in  known  and  specified  instances 
and  classes  to  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  valuation;  also,  injustice  in 
administration  of  laws  and  a  total  failure  to  recognize  that  public  weal 
and  private  advantage  are  bound  up  together.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  reversal 
of  all  the  moral  axioms  which  underlie  the  dealings  of  Western  nations. 
All  this  has  served  to  kill  public  spirit,  to  destroy  mutual  confidence,  and 
to  render  public  plans  for  improved  methods  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture impossible. 

Underlying  the  moral  causes  of  the  lack  of  prosperity,  these  gentlemen 
make  bold  to  declare,  is  a  profound er  cause — the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
people.  Rev.  A.  G.  Jones,  an  English  Baptist  missionary,  said,  "  They 
lack  the  power  of  the  hope  of  an  everlasting  life. "  "It  is  passing  strange, " 
he  added,  "that  heavenly  hope  should  make  a  richer  people,  but  it  is  so. 
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Nothing  stimulates  more  than  a  future.  Their  world  has  none  but  what 
is  a  dreary  repetition  of  the  past,  its  changes  and  its  precedents."  The 
doctrine  of  fate  takes  away  from  them,  as  it  does  from  any  people,  the 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  vagueness  and  contradictions  of  their  beliefs 
leave  them  destitute  of  moral  courage.  Right  and  truth  have  to  give  way 
to  conventionalities  and  proprieties.  Ancestral  worship  produces  a  desire 
for  a  numerous  progeny,  which  leads  to  early  marriages;  and  of  these 
overpopulation  and  weakly  population  are  the  result.  The  custom,  too, 
of  having  costly  weddings  sinks  families  hopelessly  in  debt.  One  might 
discredit  this  picture  but  that  it  is  confirmed  by  those  familiar  with  every 
part  of  China.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cady  draws  just  such  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  distrust  and  dishonesty  which  reign  in  the  far  west  of  China.  That 
there  are  exceptions  and  exceptional  features  may  be  readily  conceded. 
Where  the  Chinese  come  in  contact  with  foreigners  on  the  coast  they  are 
shrewd  enough  to  learn  the  basis  of  the  foreigners'  dealings ;  and  we  hear 
of  most  honorable  conduct  of  Chinese  firms  which  would  command  a 
premium  in  any  center  of  Christian  trade.  But  the  trend  in  the  nation 
at  large,  as  these  gentlemen  point  out,  is  to  destroy  the  conditions  of 
thrift  and  wealth. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  dishonesty,  honeycombing  public 
departments,  has  led  to  the  present  humiliation  of  the  great  "boneless 
giant"  by  the  "nation  of  monkeys,"  as  the  Chinese  designate  the 
Japanese.  Evidence  is  not  far  to  seek  that  China's  naval  ships  have  been 
manned  by  dummies,  coolies  borrowed  for  the  inspector's  count,  while  he 
and  the  local  commander  divided  as  spoils  the  salaries  of  the  nonexistent 
naval  defenders  of  the  country.  Little  wonder  that  China  should  be  found 
unprepared  for  war  when  her  navy  has  only  masked  forces  on  its  vessels! 
A  current  story  runs  to  the  effect  that  when  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang  in- 
spected the  "Northern  Squadron,"  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  the  officials  responsible  in  the  premises  hurriedly  employed  a  gang 
of  brickmakers  to  mold  clay  cannon  balls  to  pass  examination  as  ammuni- 
tion. This  story  may  not  be  true,  but  it  corresponds  with  huudrcds  of 
others  of  similar  import.  The  same  lack  of  moral  qualities  has  led  to  the 
decadence  of  her  arsenals,  as  at  Chi-nan-fu.  There  is  no  wealth  possi- 
ble to  a  people  without  conscience;  and  nothing  can  give  China  a  con- 
science but  the  Gospel.   

OUR  JAPANESE  POPULATION. 

While  there  have  been  some  prejudice  and  antagonism  to  the  Japanese 
immigration  on  our  Pacific  coast,  it  has  been  but  trifling  compared  with  that 
with  which  the  Chinese  have  met.  There  are  several  patent  reasons  for 
this.  The  Japanese,  for  one  thing,  are  not  likely  to  come  in  such  vast 
numbers  as  would  the  Chinese  were  the  immigration  of  the  latter  unre- 
stricted. They  are  more  cleanly  in  their  personal  habits.  They  seek 
assimilation  with  occidental  forms  of  civilization.  They  do  not  come  in 
such  competition  with  the  labor  classes,  beiog  for  the  most  part  students, 
artisans,  sailors,  and  sometimes  laborers.    The  increase  in  the  proportion 
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of  merchants,  of  late,  is  observable.  Japanese  shops  and  shopkeepers  are 
found  in  nearly  all  Pacific  coast  cities,  from  San  Diego  to  Victoria.  This 
class  will,  at  least  for  a  long  while,  meet  with  less  opposition  than  the 
cooly  class.  They  are  young  men  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  of  ago,  less 
tban  three  hundred  women  being  among  the  seven  thousand  Japanese  now 
in  this  country.  Eight  years  ago  the  Japanese  population  in  the  United 
States  numbered  one  thousand. 

The  Japanese  over  the  sea  are  in  their  first  fervor  of  enthusiasm,  the  en- 
joyment of  which  they  do  not  propose  losing  because  the  Western  world 
has  passed  beyond  the  age  of  jubilant  experience  aud  expression.  This 
makes  them,  to  the  older  nations  of  Europe  in  particular,  seem  impulsive 
and  possibly  unstable.  But  it  makes  them  especially  susceptible  to  a 
type  of  piety  for  examples  of  which,  unfortunately  for  us,  we  are  gradually 
being  compelled  to  turn  to  the  past.  This  fervor  finds  illustration  in  the 
Methodist  revivals  which,  for  five  years,  have  swept  over  the  Japanese 
population  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  brought  one  seventh  of  the  whole  to  the 
altar  as  communicants  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  is  not  a 
sporadic  movement,  for  it  has  gone  steadily  forward  for  more  than  half  the 
duration  of  Japanese  immigration.  It  has  exhibited  practical  fruits,  in  most 
signal  cases,  of  self-denial  and  self-sacrificing  zeal,  causing  men  to  give 
up  lucrative  positions  for  meager  and  precarious  support,  that  they  might 
follow  their  brothers  into  mining  camps,  ranches,  and  deserts,  far  away  to 
Alaska,  over  the  seas  to  Hawaii,  or  back  to  the  home-land  in  order  to  seek 
seme  kinsman  to  whom  they  felt  impelled  to  tell  the  strange  experience 
that  had  come  to  themselves,  in  the  possession  of  the  new  ideals,  tho  new 
joy,  and  the  new  love. 


MISSION  WORK  TO  AFRICA. 

Mission  a  by  Walker,  of  Uganda,  Central  Africa,  informs  us  that 
the  people  are  exceedingly  desirous  to  obtain  good  reading,  but  books 
are  expensive.  The  worth  of  a  manload  of  books  in  Uganda  is  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  is  worth  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents,  that  is,  a  woman's  wages  for  two  months.  Christians  arc 
known  at  sight  by  a  bag  they  carry  over  the  left  shoulder,  in  which  they 
transport  their  books  from  place  to  place.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  people 
to  travel  a  three-days'  journey  to  have  something  explained  which  they 
do  not  understand.  One  woman,  who  was  too  poor  to  buy  a  book  for 
herself,  borrowed  a  copy  of  the  gospels  and  committed  them  to  memory. 
The  native  Christians  themselves  established  the  rule  that  no  polygamist 
should  be  admitted  to  baptism  or  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  husband  must 
give  up  all  his  wives  but  one.  Since  there  is  no  surplus  of  females  it  is 
not  difficult  for  these  divorced  wives  to  be  married  again.  Walker  says 
that  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  European  women  should  be  sent  to 
Uganda ;  but  he  says  they  may  be  sent  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa  in  order 
to  become  acquainted  with  African  life  and  be  ready  to  go  to  Uganda  when 
the  proper  time  arrives.    Bishop  Tucker  writes  from  the  capital  that 
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on  Christmas,  1892,  he  preaclied  to  five  thousand  people,  including  the 
king  and  all  the  chief  captains ;  also  that  Bishop  Hannington's  remains 
were  to  be  interred  in  the  church  on  the  81st  of  December.  He  says: 
"  The  fourteen  loads  of  books  which  I  brought  are  to  be  sold  to-morrow, 
and  they  will  disappear  like  snow  before  the  sun.  There  are  eight 
thousand  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
The  people  are  beside  themselves  with  delight.  Uganda  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  hope  of  Africa.  To  leave  it  to  itself  would  be  more  than  a  mis- 
take; it  would  be  a  crime." 


THE  LANGUAGE  FACTOR  IN  MISSION  TERRITORY. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  offer  no  restrictions  to  the 
introduction  into  her  colonies  of  any  language  whatsoever.  She  restrains 
no  Italian,  Frenchman,  Spaniard,  German,  Chinaman,  or  Hottentot  from 
the  free  use  of  his  native  language.  But  the  policy  of  France  is  the 
reverse  of  this.  Recognizing  the  radical  difference  of  French  civilization 
from  that  which  would  be  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language,  France  has  adopted,  under  the  lead  of  the  Jesuits  in  part  at 
least,  a  language  policy  for  her  colonies  in  Africa  which  excludes  all 
English-speaking  missionaries.  The  Sierra  Leone  Messenger  points  out 
that  this  policy  has  imposed  a  new  difficulty  on  the  missionary  work  of  <• 
Protestants  in  large  parts  of  Africa.  The  Presbyterian  Church  was* 
obliged  to  arrange  with  an  evangelical  missionary  society  of  Paris  to  con- 
duct the  good  work  it  had  developed  in  the  Gabun  or  else  see  it  all  go 
to  pieces ;  and  now  the  Rio  Pongas  mission  of  West  Indian  Africans  to 
their  brothers  in  Africa  has  been  compelled  to  start  new  mission  centers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  that  they  may  retain  their  hold  on  that 
portion  of  their  work  lying  within  French  delimitations.  The  policy  of 
the  French  to  exclude  all  schools  from  their  African  colonics  unless  they 
be  conducted  in  the  French  language  and  on  French  lines  practically 
debars  Protestant  missions  from  the  vast  sections  of  interior  Africa  falling 
within  the  French  sphere.  The  latest  instance  of  the  inforcement  of  this 
policy  of  the  French  occurred  at  Benito,  on  the  west  coast,  where  the 
Presbyterian  Church  had  one  of  its  most  flourishing  stations.  The  French 
visited  the  place  and  insisted  that  the  French  language  be  used  exclu- 
sively, not  even  permitting  the  use  of  the  vernacular  language.  As  it 
was  impossible  to  comply  with  this  order  the  school  was  closed.  This 
hindrance  was  temporarily  removed  by  the  arrival,  soon  after,  of  a  Span- 
ish man  of  war,  the  commander  of  which  declared  that  Benito  belonged 
neither  to  France  nor  to  Spain.  He  presented  a  Spanish  flag  to  a  native, 
directing  him  to  raise  it  and  to  let  the  French  take  it  down  if  they  saw 
fit.  On  the  east  coast  the  missionaries  have  boldly  pushed  into  the  in- 
terior, with  the  result  that  England  and  Protestantism  are  intrenched 
therein;  but  on  the  west  coast  the  Protestant  missionaries  have  clung  to 
the  coast,  and  have  thereby  prospectively  lost  the  whole  "Hinterland"  to 
Protestantism. 
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SOME  LEADERS  OP  THOUGHT. 

Paul  Chapuis.  Comparatively  few  are  the  leaders  of  theological 
thought  among  the  French-speaking  peoples,  and  such  as  can  be  classed 
as  leaders  among  the  French  would  scarcely  deserve  that  honor  among 
the  Germans.  Chapuis  has  received  most  of  his  leading  ideas  from  Ger- 
man sources.  Nevertheless,  his  eminence  in  French  theology  entitles  him 
to  mention  here.  For  more  than  a  decade  the  doctrine  of  the  preezistence 
of  Christ  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  among  French  theologians.  In 
fact,  it  is  but  recently  that  anyone  in  the  modern  Christian  Church  has 
ventured  to  deny  it.  But  among  theologians  of  the  present  day  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the  utterances  of  Paul 
and  John  on  that  subject  and  to  explain  them  away  as  being  not  inspired, 
but  drawn  from  ideas  then  current,  but  which  did  not  correspond 
to  reality.  At  the  recent  dedication  of  the  new  university  buildings  at 
Lausanne  Chapuis  delivered  an  address,  on  the  change  which  is  going  on 
in  modern  theology  in  the  department  of  Christology,  before  an  immense 
audience  of  Swiss  and  other  theologians,  which  was  subsequently  given 
to  the  general  public  in  the  Revue de  Laumnne  and  afterward  in  book  form 
under  the  title  La  Transformation  du  Dogme  Chrutologique  au  Sein  de  la 
Theoloffie  modeme.  The  deniers  of  the  preexist ence  of  necessity  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  kenosis,  and  this  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  view 
of  Chapuis.  According  to  him,  the  earlier  Christologies,  even  those  of 
Paul  and  John,  were  influenced  by  old  Greek  ideas  drawn  from  physical 
and  metaphysical  science.  This  must  give  way  to  a  Christology  founded 
upon  the  Gospel  and  whose  distinctive  characteristics  shall  be  ethical- 
religious,  as  opposed  to  metaphysical.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  theol- 
ogy has  insisted  so  strongly  upon  the  metaphysical  unity  of  Christ  with 
the  Father  as  to  have  obscured  the  ethical-religious  unity,  and  that  there- 
by it  has  been  more  faithful  to  Greek  than  to  evangelical  thought.  But  it 
is  altogether  another  thing  which  is  aimed  at  by  Chapuis  than  to  shift  the 
center  of  gravity  of  Cbristological  opinion.  He  and  his  coadjutors  refuse 
to  be  content  with  the  emphasis  of  the  ethical-religious  unity  of  Christ 
with  the  Father.  They  are  determined  to  know  nothing  among  us  of  any 
metaphysical  unity  whatever;  and,  hence,  the  denial  of  the  truths  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  kenosis  and  of  the  preexistence,  which  in  some  measure 
stand  or  fall  together  and  which  imply  the  hated  metaphysical  unity. 
If  all  parties  would  cease  quarreling  over  the  substance  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  and  preach  Christ's  character  and  saving  merits  the  world  would 
be  the  better  for  it. 


Dr.  Hainrich  K.  H.  Dclff.  Appearing  for  the  seventeenth  time  as  an 
author,  in  a  book  of  philosophy,  he  proposes  to  sum  up  his  views  on  all 
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philosophical  subjects.  He  holds  that  we  cannot  through  the  intellect 
know  God  as  a  living  reality,  but  only  in  the  heart,  by  means  of  religion. 
Nor  do  we  have  an  immediate  consciousness  of  Qod;  but  rather  the 
search  after  God  is  the  innermost  nature  of  the  heart,  which  cannot  toler- 
ate the  pessimism  arising  from  the  ordinary  philosophical  and  scientific 
study  of  nature.  It  is  the  result  of  a  remnant  of  naturalism  which  leads 
Christian  theologians,  even  in  the  present  day,  to  see  in  nature  a  revelation 
of  God.  Rather  is  God  revealed  in  our  consciousness.  But  God  must 
also  be  revealed  in  a  human  personality.  Hence,  in  Jesus  Christ  God  is 
revealed  to  us  as  the  living  power  of  the  ideal.  Forth  from  these  postu- 
lates of  religion  all  philosophy  must  proceed.  Philosophy  need  not  seek 
to  discover  God,  but  only  to  explain  him.  He  then  proceeds  to  establish 
the  view  that  the  heart  is  a  true  organ  of  knowledge,  and  then  explains 
how  God,  who  was  the  first  will,  came  to  personality.  Having  attained  pos- 
session of  his  freedom  and  inner  riches,  he  began  to  pour  forth  the  stream 
of  his  love  toward  an  object,  which  object  was  found  in  the  eternal  Son, 
who  is  also  the  eternal  ideal-man.  Delff  attempts  a  philosophy  of  the  heart. 
He  really  Bhows  that  philosophy  ought  to  start  with  the  concept  of  God 
as  found  in  Christianity;  and  if  all  philosophy  would  accept  this  view 
there  would  be  less  confusion  than  there  is.  The  world  can  only  be  un- 
derstood when  the  God  of  revelation  is  postulated.  It  is  folly  for  phi- 
losophy to  imagine  itself  able  to  find  out  God  from  the  world  and  by 
human  speculation.  But  when  he  proposes  to  search  for  the  inner  condi- 
tion and  means  of  the  life  of  God,  and  on  the  ground  of  the  results  to 
explain  given,  individual,  and  historical  existence  in  its  real  character, 
inner  causes,  genesis,  and  development,  he  sets,  even  for  his  philosophy, 
an  impossible  task.  There  is  nothing  in  religion  which  makes  such  a 
process  possible.  With  such  a  process  religion  has  nothing  to  do.  If 
men  will  speculate  upon  these  incomprehensible  themes  let  them  not  drag 
religion  into  the  maze,  cither  by  determining  dogma  by  philosophical 
requirements  or  by  making  Christianity  responsible  for  any  particular 
philosophical  speculation.  Christianity  has  to  do  with  God  and  what  he 
is  to  the  heart.    All  else  is  useless  and  dangerous. 


Professor  Dr.  J.  P.  Valeton,  Jr.  For  several  years  past  his  duties  as 
professor  in  the  department  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  University  of 
Utrecht  have  led  him  to  the  investigations  whose  publication  has  given 
him  a  leading  position  among  Dutch  theologians.  Following  the  Graf- 
Wellhausen  theory,  he  gives  to  Amos  and  Hosea  a  leading  place  among 
the  prophets  of  Israel.  He  compares  the  two  somewhat  as  follows  :  The 
significance  of  the  two  prophets  in  the  development  of  religion  lies  in 
their  knowledge  of  God.  The  fundamental  article  in  the  Israelitish  faith 
was,  "Israel  the  people  of  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel." 
But  what  the  people  took  for  a  self-evident  and  natural  condition  these 
prophets  discerned  as  an  expression  of  the  divine  love.  And,  while  the 
)>eople  looked  upon  their  relation  to  God  as  a  source  of  blessing  and  a 
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reason  for  liturgical  service,  as  well  as  a  ground  for  the  expectation  of 
future  prosperity,  the  prophets  laid  all  the  emphasis  upon  the  ethical- 
spiritual  obligations  arising  from  this  relation.  Nevertheless,  the  two 
differed.  For  Amos  Jehovah  is  the  God  of  nature  and  history;  by  Hosea 
the  first  place  was  given  to  the  thought  of  God's  pity.  Amos  wanted  to 
substitute  for  the  prevalent  sensuous  liturgical  service  the  ethical  service 
of  Jehovah;  Hosea,  spiritual  reverence  in  love  and  royalty.  Amos 
was  one  whom  we  to-day  would  call  a  moralist,  that  is,  he  placed  the 
ethical  element  of  religion  in  the  foreground.  Hosea,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  mystic,  that  is,  one  for  whom  in  the  last  analysis  the  personal 
relation  and  communion  of  the  soul  with  God  was  everything.  Accord- 
ing to  Amos,  true  religion  consisted  in  doing  good  and  avoiding  evil— to 
be  religious  meant  to  be  good.  According  to  Hosea,  all  would  be  well  in 
personal,  social,  and  civil  life  if  the  personal  relation  of  the  individual 
with  God  was  right.  Amos  can  be  compared  with  James,  Hosea  with 
John.  With  Amos,  as  with  James,  the  question  was  what  one  does;  with 
Hosea,  as  with  John,  what  one  is.  The  former  demanded  righteousness, 
the  latter  love.  Nevertheless,  these  two  distinct  views  of  religion  do  not 
conflict  with  each  other,  but  mutually  supplement  each  other.  Further, 
neither  of  the  prophets  regards  the  individual  Israelite  as  the  subject  of 
religion.  With  Hosea,  Israel  is  personified,  and  Israel,  not  the  individual, 
is  to  be  pious.  With  Amos,  the  nation  consisted  of  an  aggregation  of  in- 
dividuals. But  each  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  Valeton  thinks 
that,  side  by  side  with  Isaiah,  prophets  like  Amos  and  Hosea  have  an 
eternal  significance,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  God  rests  upon  them. 


RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

Encyclopedia  und  Methodologie  der  Theologie  (Encyclopedia  and 
Methodology  of  Theology).  By  Professor  Dr.  Heinrich  Kihu.  Of  neces- 
sity there  is  but  little  activity  in  theological  production  among  Roman  Cath- 
olics. It  has  been  twenty  years  since  a  work  on  encyclopedia  and  meth- 
odology from  the  Romanist  standpoint  appeared  in  Germany,  and  it  met 
with  but  little  favor.  Professor  Kihn  here  breaks  the  long  silence.  He 
divides  theology  into  formal  and  material.  Under  the  formal  he  in- 
cludes the  determination  of  the  nature  of  theology,  a  review  of  its  his* 
tory,  and  a  statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  theological  study, 
together  with  a  discussion  of  the  languages  of  the  Bible,  and  hermeneu- 
tics  and  its  application  to  biblical  exegesis.  But,  while  it  might  appear 
from  this  classification  that  the  book  would  allow  some  freedom  in  criti- 
cism and  in  exegesis,  such  is  not  in  reality  the  case.  For  the  freedom  of 
the  exegete  is  always  to  be  limited  by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The 
l>ook  adopts  the  theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas  as  ideal  and,  in  fact,  regards 
the  Middle  Ages  in  the  same  light.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  time  when  it  was  most  influenced  by  rationalism 
and  Protestantism  was  in  a  state  of  deep  degeneration.    The  author 
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thinks,  however,  that  Romanism,  in  going  back  to  the  fathers,  in  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  scholastic  theology,  and  in  its  union  with  the 
post-Tridentine  scholasticism,  especially  the  Jesuitical  science,  has  struck 
its  roots  afresh  into  fruitful  soil.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  depart- 
ments of  theology  which  Romanists  include  and  which  Protestants 
ignore;  for  example,  casuistry,  which  is  regarded  as  of  immense  value, 
mysticism,  which  is  defined  as  the  doctrine  of  the  unification  of  the  soul 
with  God  by  means  of  an  extraordinary  gift  of  contemplation,  and  asceti- 
cism, or  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  principles,  manifestations,  hindrances, 
helps,  and  exercises  of  Christian  virtue.  More  than  is  usual  in  Romanist 
work,  the  Protestant  Church  receives  fair  treatment  But  for  the  fact  that 
he  dare  not,  Kihn  would  be  true  to  his  scholarly  instincts  and  treat  the- 
ology broadly  and  fearlessly.  Although  of  minor  utility,  we  believe  that 
the  study  of  casuistry  in  the  light  of  Protestant  evangelical  principles 
would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  individual  Christian;  and  there  is  much  in 
mysticism  and  asceticism  which  we  might  and  ought  to  utilize.  The 
Protestant  can  learn  much  from  Romanism  which  will  benefit  him  in  his 
private  life  and  make  him  more  useful  to  the  world. 

L'£glise  et  l'£tat,  oulea  deux  Puissances  au  XVllle  Siecl*  (Church  and 
State,  or,  The  Two  Powers  in  the  Eighteenth  Century).  By  P.  de  Crousaz- 
Cr6tct.  Though  written  from  the  ultramontane  standpoint,  it  is  tolerably 
fair  and  excellently  well  written.  Very  vividly  is  depicted  the  incapacity 
of  the  clergy  in  their  efforts  against  Rome,  and  the  weak  endeavors  of  the 
State  to  secure  secular  oversight  of  religious  foundations  and  the  right  to 
reform  the  monasteries.  The  life  of  the  Church  was  behind  that  of  the 
preceding  century.  The  fall  of  Jesuitism  became  a  fixed  certainty.  A 
transformation  was  impossible.  Clement  XIII  declared  that  the  order 
should  be  as  it  was  or  it  should  not  he  at  all.  But  in  all  these  things  the 
interests  of  Rome  were  advanced  in  the  end.  The  author  speaks  of  the 
Jansenists  as  a  sect,  regards  the  Jesuits  as  persecuted  without  cause,  and 
the  ideal  condition  that  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Church  are  equally  the 
laws  of  the  State.  Accordingly,  he  believes  that  the  Church  ought  to 
be  independent  in  spiritual  matters,  and  the  State  in  secular.  Rightly  de- 
fined, no  Protestant  could  object  to  this.  But  as  interpreted  by  Romanists 
it  unfortunately  gives  the  Church  a  power  which  the  State  alone  can 
possess  where  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  to  all.  The  author  confesses 
that  the  old  regime  can  never  be  restored.  But  he  finds  a  way  out  which 
shall  not  injure  Rome.  He  censures  the  Gallican  parliament  because  they 
would  lord  it  over  the  consciences  of  men.  The  bishops,  on  the  other 
hand,  stood  for  freedom  and  conscience.  But  it  is  forgotten  or  ignored 
by  him  that  they  only  claimed  freedom  from  the  secular  power.  To 
Rome  every  conscience  was  to  be  subject.  Very  well  docs  the  author 
understand  that  a  compulsory  faith  is  of  but  little  account  and  that  the 
French  8tate  will  never  again  provide  for  it.  Its  wickedness  and  un- 
christian character  he  does  not  mention.  Like  all  other  well-instructed 
Romanists,  he  makes  the  best  of  an  unfavorable  situation.    Rome  knows 
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when  it  is  beaten  in  any  conflict,  although  it  never  gives  up  its  purposes; 
and  when  it  fails  in  one  direction  it  tries  another.  In  this  country  we 
may  learn  from  history  and  save  ourselves  from  papal  machinations.  To 
hear  Romanists  talk  here,  we  would  almost  suppose  that  they  were  more 
American  than  Protestants  themselves. 


Die  Willensrreiheit  und  ihre  Oegner  (The  Freedom  of  the  Will  and 
its  Deniers).  By  Dr.  Constantin  Gutberlet.  To  Arminians  such  a  book 
seems  almost  unnecessary.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  much  of 
the  most  recent  philosophy  denies,  either  in  theory  or  in  fact,  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  Witness  Schopenhauer's  pessimism,  Wundt's  physiological 
psychology,  Paulssen's  almost  atheistical  ethics,  and  the  Danish  Hdffding. 
Here  we  find  answered  objections  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  arising  from 
ethical  statistics,  anthropological  considerations,  physiological  psychology, 
speculation,  aud  the  mechanical  view  of  the  universe.  The  principal 
proof  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  he  finds  in  the  uniform  and  indestruc- 
tible testimony  of  our  own  consciousness.  Yet  the  book  represents  rather 
a  middle  position  between  extreme  fatalism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  liberty, 
on  the  other.  It  recognizes  that  even  in  the  spiritual  world  every  act 
must  have  its  sufficient  ground ;  also  that  this  is  not  found  alone  in  the 
inner  condition  of  the  actor  prior  to  the  action,  but,  in  part,  in  the  external 
excitation  to  action  and,  in  part,  in  the  free  operation  of  volition,  which 
cannot  be  coerced  by  the  most  powerful  and  clearly  conceived  motives  to 
the  contrary.  The  book  freely  admits  that  we  can  only  affect  the  will  by 
means  of  representations,  and  that  it  is  not  a  single  representation,  bnt  often 
a  combination  of  representations,  which  determines  our  motive;  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  it  is  not  dependent  alone  upon  our  choice  what  representations 
or  combinations  of  them  shall  be  present  in  our  consciousness  at  any  given 
juncture.  It  is  also  admitted  that  in  almost  all  human  decisions  the 
outcome  depends  upon  inherited  character  and  upon  education  and  ex- 
ternal conditions,  over  all  of  which  we  have  but  little  control.  By  the 
time  all  these  facts  are  admitted  there  seems  to  be  but  little  room  left  for 
the  exercise  of  free  will.  Yet  so  strong  is  the  consciousness  of  freedom 
that  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact.  Rightly  viewed,  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  a  sufficient  freedom  to  make  any  person  responsible  for  his  own  acts, 
yet  enough  restriction  of  our  freedom  by  the  facts  above  mentioned  to 
mitigate  the  guilt  of  many  an  otherwise  blameworthy  act  The  work  is 
marred  by  several  defects,  a  principal  one  being  that,  as  a  Roman  Catholic, 
the  author  accepts  the  philosophy  which  underlies  Romanist  ethics.  But 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  work  which  all  will  do  well  to  read. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

How  German  Liberal  Churchmen  Regard  the  Bible.  The  very  term 
"liberal "  denotes  that  no  fixed  views  of  anything  are  held  by  the  "  lib* 
era  Is."    Each  one  is  at  liberty  to  believe  as  he  pleases.    Yet  there  are 
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some  prominent  points  of  agreement  between  them,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  to  formulate  at  least  their  average  belief  concerning  the  Bible, 
which  is  about  as  follows  :  The  old  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  entirely 
discarded.  The  Bible  is  not  an  absolutely  divine  book,  but  one  in  the 
production  of  which  men  were  active,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  that  man's 
work  is  perceptible.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  subjected  to  criticism  the  same 
as  any  other  human  product.  The  Bible  is,  nevertheless,  the  best  source 
from  which  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  original  Christianity.  No  other 
documents,  whether  earlier  or  later  than  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
whether  long  known  or  recently  discovered,  are  at  all  equal  to  the  New 
Testament  in  this  particular.  This  would  remain  true,  even  though  it 
should  be  proved  that  books  whose  genuineness  has  never  hitherto  been 
doubted  are  not  the  productions  of  those  to  whom  they  are  attributed. 
The  New  Testament  is,  therefore,  not  an  authority  which  can  compel  be- 
lief, but  the  source  of  knowledge  concerning  Christ  and  his  religion;  that 
is,  an  historical  authority,  not  an  absolute  one.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  lil>eral  churchman  i9  not  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  merely 
as  a  matter  of  science.  His  attitude  toward  it  is  different  from  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  Veda*  or  the  Koran.  Regarding  himself  as  a  Christian, 
he  desires  to  know  what  tlie  earliest  and  best  records  represented  Chris- 
tianity to  be.  One  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  has  become  comfort  and  power, 
light  and  life,  as  the  liberal  claims  that  Christ  is  to  him,  must  desire  to 
learn  out  of  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  sources  whatever  they  have 
to  say  concerning  the  Redeemer.  Nevertheless,  the  liberal  insists  that, 
as  it  was  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  Jesus  Christ,  producing  the 
conviction  that  he  was  receiving  a  revelation  from  God,  upon  which  the 
Church  was  established,  so  it  is  with  the  individual  of  to-day.  The  faith 
of  the  individual  is  made  possible  by  the  Bible,  since  it  conveys  to  men 
and  maintains  among  them  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  redemption. 
But  this  faith  is  not  produced  by  tho  Scripture,  but  through  the  revela- 
tion of  Qod  in  Christ,  of  which  the  Scripture  is  the  witness.  Men  become 
believers,  not  because  they  have  the  Scripture,  but  because  in  the  Scrip- 
ture they  find  that  which  makes  itself  felt  in  the  inner  man  as  revelation 
from  God,  and  which,  as  a  result,  produces  faith.  The  Bible  is  thus  a 
means  of  grace,  since  it  makes  known  to  man  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 
It  is  a  means  of  grace  in  this  sense,  because  the  revelation  of  God  to  man 
is  so  reflected  therein  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  human  understanding. 
Since  the  Old  Testament  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
the  New,  it  must  be  retained.  The  revelation  of  God  in  nature,  con- 
science, and  history  cannot  lift  man  above  himself.  It  cannot  put  man 
into  harmony  with  himself,  nor  free  him  from  the  power  of  sensuality  or 
selfishness,  nor  guarantee  peace  to  a  soul  burdened  with  a  consciousness 
of  sin  and  striving  to  secure  real  communion  with  God.  Hence,  the  Bible 
is  said  to  contain  the  word  of  God.  And,  while  it  has  varying  worth  in 
its  various  parts,  it  is  all  needful.  In  proportion,  however,  as  any  part 
approaches  the  true  teachings  of  Christ  or  recedes  from  them  is  it  valu- 
able.   The  care  of  the  reader  of  the  Bible  must  be  directed  toward  a  con- 
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stantly  increasing  clearness  and  power  of  knowledge  concerning  the  reve- 
lation of  God  in  the  Bible,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  purest  Christian 
knowledge,  the  authority  tor  all  genuine  Christian  piety,  the  source  of  all 
most  helpful  Christian  edification,  fur  all  time  the  most  precious  treasure 
of  the  Church,  and  the  object  of  most  earnest  investigation.  For  the  in- 
dividual Christian  and  theologian  there  is  no  more  sacred  duty  than  to 
secure  for  himself  the  blessings  of  the  revelation  which  is  given  to  man 
in  Christ  for  redemption;  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  a  constantly  deeper 
penetration  into  the  Holy  Scripture,  both  by  scientific  investigation  and 
practical,  religious  employment  of  the  same.  Better  than  the  piling  up 
of  Scripture  citations  and  scriptural  forms  of  speech  is  the  real  understand- 
ing of  a  single  historically  important  and  religiously  significant  passage. 
And  more  important  than  the  most  correct  memorization  of  the  catechism 
is  the  internal  application  of  biblical  ideas,  on  the  basis  of  a  sound  com- 
prehension and  with  a  view  to  their  rational  use.  From  this  review  of 
-  the  liberal  position  it  is  evident  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  essentially 
that  of  the  orthodox  party.  The  liberal  does  not  accept  the  New  Testa- 
ment because  of  any  authority  it  claims  or  because  of  any  authority  which 
is  claimed  for  it,  but  because  it  appeals  to  him  with  all  the  force  of  a 
record  of  a  revelation  of  God  in  Christ.  He  is  convinced,  not  coerced. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  this  is  the  case  with  most  intelligent  evangelical 
Christians  to-day,  though  they  may  know  it  not.  What  the  Bible  teaches 
to  such  is,  as  with  the  liberal,  a  question  of  interpretation. 


Children's  Mission  Bands  in  Switzerland.  Five  years  ago  the  Swiss 
Conference  had  scarcely  made  a  beginning  in  this  important  service  for  the 
children.  The  number  of  bands  has  now  grown  to  18,  with  816  members. 
Their  diligence  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that,  out  of  3,957  franca  raised 
within  the  Swigs  Conference  for  missions,  2,463  francs  were  from  these 
mission  bands;  that  is,  816  children  raised  almost  $500  in  a  year.  Their 
methods  are  essentially  the  same  aa  those  which  prevail  in  this  country. 
The  band  is  presided  over  by  a  suitable  adult.  The  children  knit,  sew, 
and  crochet,  and  missionary  intelligence  is  imparted.  It  is  said  that  the 
children  are  so  zealous  that  they  beg  their  leaders  to  continue  the  meeting 
beyond  the  hour  appointed  for  the  purpose. 


Evangelical  Christianity  in  Spain.  According  to  reports  issued  by 
Pastor  Fliedner,  the  evangelical  Church  in  Spain  has  seventy  congrega- 
tions, with  twelve  thousand  communicants  and  eight  thousand  children 
in  the  parish  schools.  Among  the  means  employed  for  the  spread  of 
evangelical  truth  the  translation  of  German  hymns  into  Spanish  has 
proved  very  effective.  Three  orphanages,  two  hospitals,  and  two  pub- 
lishing houses  are,  also,  exceedingly  helpful  in  spreading  Protestantism  in 
Spain,  which,  as  scarcely  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is 
under  the  yoke  of  the  papacy. 
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What  consequences  will  follow  the  Chino- Japanese  war,  for  civiliza- 
tion, morals,  religion?  The  whole  world  is  concerned  and  watches  in 
anxious  spectatorship  the  strife  of  the  swarthy  soldiers  upon  the  soil  of 
Cathay.  To  prophesy  the  full  results  is  something  that  so  discriminating  a 
judge  as  Sir  Thomas  Wade  hesitates  to  undertake,  notwithstanding  his 
forty  years'  residence  in  China  and  his  twelve  years'  official  service  as  the 
resident  minister  of  his  government  at  Peking.  Such  temperate  predic- 
tions, however,  as  he  ventures  to  make  form  the  basis  of  a  most  instruct- 
ive  article  in  the  November  Contemporary,  under  the  title  of  u  The  Chino- 
Japanese  Conflict,  and  After."  In  the  science  of  warfare  the  Japanese 
« 4  have  allowed  their  armies  to  be  trained  and  disciplined  by  European 
officers."  Should  they  gain  the  conquest  of  China  their  victory  may  * 
mean  "a  portentous  explosion  which  may  shake  the  whole  world."  Rus- 
sia and  France,  Germany  and  England,  all  may  aim  for  acquisition  in 
the  partition  of  the  conquered  territory ;  and  America  itself  would  not  be 
indifferent,  as  of  late  "her  interests  in  the  Pacific  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing." The  fourth  article  of  the  periodical,  on  "The  New  Syriac 
Gospels,"  describes  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  lately  discovered 
manuscript.  Few  are  better  fitted  than  Professor  J.  Rendel  Harris,  the 
author  of  the  paper,  to  pass  judgment  upon  this  newly  found  text.  With- 
out professing  to  44  exhaust  the  critical  side  of  the  question,  nor  to  enter 
upon  its  more  distinctly  theological  issues,"  he  has  aimed  to  prove  4 4  the 
existence  of  a  bifurcation  in  the  primitive  text  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  remarkable  evidence  which  has  recently  come  to  light,  and  to 
show  which  of  the  two  branches  has  the  greater  claim  to  be  considered 
the  primitive  text."  Of  the  territory  known  as  "The  Eastern  Hindu- 
Kush"  Colonel  A.  G.  Durand  writes:  44 For  five  years  I  have  lived  in  it 
in  peace  and  war;  the  fascination  of  its  desolate  grandeur  is  still  upon 
me;  the  memories  of  solitary  days  spent  in  the  heart  of  its  glorious  moun- 
tains can  never  fade,  nor  can  the  kindly  feelings  toward  the  cheery  and 
manly  inhabitants  of  its  sequestered  valleys."  The  two  closing  articles 
are  by  Frederic  Harrison,  on  44  The  Amalgamation  of  London,"  and  by  C. 
Laurence  Gomme,  on  44  The  Future  Government  of  London."  The  first  of 
the  two  papers  describes  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  on  the 
amalgamation  of  the  city  and  county  of  London  as  4 4 masterly;"  the 
second  calls  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  44  comprehensive 
4  and  capable  of  meeting  the  problem  to  be  solved."  If  the  trend  of  the 
two  articles  be  any  index,  amalgamation  is  already  well  on  the  way. 


The  opening  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  December  is  from 
the  pen  of  Monsignor  Satolli,  and  sets  forth  in  elaborate  description  the  ex- 
cellences of  44 The  Catholic  School  System  in  Rome."   That  the  paper  is 
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a  prejudiced  statement  of  facts  is  confirmed  to  us  by  a  resident  of  the 
great  Italian  city  whose  facilities  and  fitness  for  observation  make  his 
testimony  of  value.  This  is  at  least  the  seventh  issue  of  this  monthly,  out 
of  the  twelve  numbers  for  1804,  which  has  discussed  and  commended 
some  phase  of  Romanism.  We  would  modestly  submit  that  fair  play 
calls  for  the  kind  notice  of  the  creeds  and  benevolent  work  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Protestant  Church — for  instance,  of  Episcopalianism, 
Presbyterianism,  or  the  Baptist  Church.  Why  not,  if  the  North  American, 
as  an  impartial  chronicler  of  facts,  wishes  to  lead  its  renders  into  all  truth? 
The  paper  which  follows,  by  the  Hon.  Wade  Hampton,  discusses 
* *  Brigandage  on  our  Railroads."  Assuming  that  the  epidemic  of  train 
robbery  is  spreading  over  the  whole  country,  it  suggests  the  employment  • 
of  such  drastic  measures  for  its  extinction  as  inner  doors  of  iron  grating 
in  express  cars,  repeating  shotguns,  and  foxhounds  to  track  the  fleeing 
robbers.  Under  the  title  of  "  Two  Great  Authors  "  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  writes  entertainingly  of  Holmes  and  Froude.  Professor  C.  A. 
Briggs,  in  a  succeeding  article,  reviews  the  work  of  "The  Salvation 
Army,"  and  judges  that  by  its  fruits  it  has  vindicated  "its  great  im- 
portance in  the  religious  development  of  our  century."  The  need  of 
changed  methods'  in  governmental  representation  abroad  is  vigorously 
shown  by  Henry  White,  ex-secretary  of  the  embassy  at  London,  in 
44  Consular  Reforms."  Dr.  Louis  Robinson  follows  with  his  second  paper 
on  "  Wild  Traits  in  Tame  Animals;"  Adjutant  General  Ruggles  shows 
the  necessity  for  "The  Proposed  Increase  of  the  Army;"  and  Sergius 
Stepniak,  in  a  paper  on  "  How  the  Czar's  Death  Affects  Europe,"  declares 
chat  "  autocracy  has  outlived  its  age,"  inquires  as  to  the  personality  of 
the  new  czar,  and  shows  that  Russia  must  follow  a  policy  of  peace.  The 
concluding  article  is  on  "  The  Meaning  of  the  Elections;  "  its  writers  are 
Representative  Joseph  W.  Babcock  and  Senator  Charles  J.  Faulkner, 
chairmen  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Congressional  Committees. 
The  difference  in  their  interpretation  of  recent  events  is  striking. 


The  clearing  away  of  some  of  the  mists  that  have  lately  obscured  the 
vision  of  the  American  Church  seems  the  purpose  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  in 
his  article  on  "  The  Parliament  of  Religions,"  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Missionary  Beciew  of  the  World.  According  to  his  vigorous  show- 
ing, the  spectacular  association  of  Christianity  with  the  faiths  of  heathen- 
dom at  Chicago  was  unwise.  When,  more  than  a  year  since,  the  Parlia- 
ment  of  Religions  "  took  its  place  in  history  "  the  writer  "felt  compelled 
to  testify  against  the  whole  scheme,  convinced  that,  at  the  very  basis  of  it, 
there  lay  a  blunder,  and  that,  without  impugning  the  motives  of  its  origi- 
nators and  abettors,  its  final  outcome  must  be  evil  rather  than  good."  For- 
tifying his  belief  by  the  testimony  of  others,  Dr.  Pierson  now  affirms 
that  the  Parliament  was  a  mistake:  (1)  Iu  its  " inadequate  presentation 
and  representation  of  Christianity;"  (2)  In  the  "false  impressions  left 
on  hundreds"  of  attendants;  (3)  In  the  establishment  of  "a  bad  prece- 
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dent;"  (4)  In  the  exaltation  of  some  individuals  "into  an  undue,  unde- 
served prominence,"  and  in  helping  to  "  propagate  false  faiths;"  (5)  In 
the  substitution  of  "laxity  for  liberality;"  (6)  In  implying  that  "salva- 
tion is  not  in  Christ  alone."  Among  the  other  papers  of  this  periodical 
are  one  on  "Babism — Its  Doctrines  and  Relation  to  Mission  Work,"  by 
J.  H.  Shedd,  D.D.,  one  on  "The  Evangelization  of  the  Jew,"  by  J.  E. 
Mathieson,  and  one  on  "The  Ministry  of  Women,"  by  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  this  vigilant  magazine. 

Tub  Methodist  Review  of  the  Church  South  contains:  1.  "The  His- 
torical Situation  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John,"  by  Gross  Alexander,  S.T.D. ; 
.2.  "A  Constitutional  History  of  American  Episcopal  Methodism,"  by  the 
Rev.  G.  B.  Winton;  3.  "  The  Virginia  Woman  of  To-day,"  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Stuart  Smith;  4.  "The  Art  of  Sacred  Reading— A  Study  in  Vocal  Exe- 
gesis," by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Docking,  Ph.D. ;  5.  41  Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy," by  Professor  A.  C.  Wightman,  Ph.D.;  6.  "Korea,  Past  and  Pres- 
ent," by  W.  R.  Lambuth,  D.D.;  7.  "Coeducation  of  the  Sexes,"  by  the 
late  Dr.  C.  F.  Deems;  8.  "  British  South  Africa,"  by  E.  R.  Norton;  9.  "Evo- 
lution as  a  Method  of  Creation,"  by  M.  B.  Chapman,  D.D. ;  10.  "Voltaire 
—A  Character  Study,"  by  J.  M.  Wright,  D.D. ;  11.  "  ATueistic  Argument 
Restated,"  by  the  editor.  The  writer  of  the  first  article  maintains  that 
the  epistle  of  John  "  was  written  in  view  of  the  heresy  of  the  gnostics, 
with  its  doctrinal,  ethicaf,  and  practical  abuses."  The  second  article  is 
complimentary  of  the  recent  volume  of  the  editor  of  the  review;  the 
third,  on  Virginia  women,  is  written  by  one  of  them,  and  is  debonair 
and  congratulatory.  In  the  sixth  article  Korea  is  likened  to  Florida, 
hanging  "  pendent  from  the  shore  of  a  great  continent."  Sick  and  need- 
ing "treatment,"  she  must  be  "led,  rather  than  coerced,  into  a  policy 
which  shall  foster  a  new  life,  the  germs  of  which  have  already  been  so 
successfully  transplanted  by  the  missionaries  of  the  cross."  In  the  seventh 
paper  Dr.  Deems  commends  the  scheme  of  coeducation.  The  ninth  article 
is  favorable  to  evolution  as  a  method  of  creation,  and  believes  that,  what- 
ever the  outcome  may  be,  "  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  fear."  In  the  last 
article  Dr.  Tigert  himself  writes  on  "a  single  attribute  of  the  Deity— his 
universal  causal  efficiency."  The  bimonthly,  as  a  whole,  is  taking  on  in- 
creased breadth,  vigor,  and  attractiveness  under  the  new  management. 


Among  the  entertaining  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  November 
is  the  description  of  some  quaint  Oriental  customs,  by  A.  Henry  Savage- 
Landor,  in  "Burning  Questions  of  Japan."  By  his  showing,  this  emu- 
lative people  have  not  yet  fully  learned  to  imitate  the  Western  nations 
without  grotesque  results.  But,  as  the  years  go  on,  they  will  "adapt 
Western  civilization  to  themselves,  instead  of  adapting  themselves  to 
Western  civilization."  In  the  following  article  A.  W.  Rucker  writes  an 
attractive  biographical  notice  of  "  Herman  Von  Helmholtz,"  and  exalts  to 
a  high  place  this  late  German  physicist.  In  "  Women's  Newspapers"  Miss 
Evelyn  March-Phillipps  indulges  in  good-natured  ridicule  of  the  attempts 
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of  modern  English  papers  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  women  and  calls  for 
publications  that  shall  minister  to  their  higher  needs.  Of  such  an  ideal 
newspaper  she  says:  "It  would  not  print  so  much  about  dress,  but  what 
it  did  include  would  be  excellent  of  its  kind  and  not  merely  put  in  to  fill 
up  space.  The  ultra-frivolous  might  avoid  it,  but  it  would  appeal  to 
many  who  never  look  at  the  ordinary  fashion  paper.  Such  a  paper 
would  aim  at  occupying  a  leading  status  in  the  world  of  women  ;  it 
would  be  something  more  than  a  mere  colorless  catalogue  of  feminine 
doings  and  dresses."  But,  whatever  the  English  press  may  be,  have  we 
not  already  such  women's  papers  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  In  an  article 
on  "The  Possibility  of  Life  in  Other  Worlds"  Sir  Robert  Ball  discusses  a 
question  which  never  loses  its  charm.  The  drift  of  modern  research,  he 
claims,  "has  been  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that  there  may  be  life  on 
some  of  the  other  globes,"  though  at  present  "wo  cannot  conjecture 
what  the  organism  must  be  which  would  be  adapted  for  a  residence  in 
Venus  or  Mare." 


The  New  World  for  December  has:  1.  "Some  Questions  in  Religion 
now  Pressing,"  by  D.  N.  Beach;  2.  "A  Unitarian's  Gospel,"  by  C.  E. 
St.  John;  3.  "  Athanasianism,"  by  L.  L.  Paine;  4.  "Science  a  Natural 
Ally  of  Religion,"  by  E.  B.  Andrews;  5.  "  « One  Lord  and  His  Name 
One,'"  by  8.  R.  Calthrop;  6.  "The  Gospel  according  to  Peter,"  by 
J.  A.  Robinson;  7.  "John  Addington  Symonds,"  by  Frank  Sewall  ; 
8.  "Modern  Jesuitism,"  by  C.  G.  Starbuck;  9.  "The  Mimicry  of  Hered- 
ity," by  George  Batchelor.  The  "four  primary  questions"  discussed  in 
the  first  article  are:  "Is  God  in  the  Church,  and  not  equally,  also,  in  the 
world?"  "Is  forgiveness  the  key  word?"  "What  of  Trinity?"  and 
"What  of  immortality?"  The  fourth  article,  by  the  president  of  Brown 
University,  declares  that  "  to  do  aught  against  real  science  is  to  shut  a 
prophet's  mouth,  to  stifle  a  voice  from  on  high."  In  his  article  on  "  John 
Addington  Symonds  "  the  author  writes  a  captivating  notice  of  the  late 
litterateur.  "  With  Browning  and  Ruskin,"  he  says, "  Symonds  has  formed 
a  third  in  a  triad  of  writers  who  have  filled  a  unique  place  in  English  let- 
ters, that  of  interpreters  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  of  the  life,  the  art,  and 
the  literature  of  Italy."  The  closing  article  ably  argues  that  "all  our 
beliefs  about  heredity  must  be  revised." 


The  American  Catholic  (Quarterly  for  October  has  eleven  papers  in  its 
table  of  contents.  Among  them  are  "The  Newest  Darwinism,"  by  St. 
George  Mivart;  "  Testimony  of  the  Greek  Church  to  Roman  Supremacy," 
by  A.  F.  Hewit,  D.D. ;  "Criticism  of  Recent  Pantheistic  Evolution,"  by 
Rev.  J.  J.  Ming;  "Introductory  Remarks  to  the  Pope's  Encyclical,"  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons;  "  To  the  Rulers  and  Nations  of  the  World,"  by  Pope 
Leo  XHI;  "The  Supernatural  and  its  Limitations,"  by  A.  F.  Marshall. 
The  encyclical  of  the  pope,  which  makes  up  the  seventh  article,  is  a  choice 
piece  of  reading.  Its  tenor  is  in  the  following  extract:  "We  hold  upon 
this  earth  the  place  of  God  Almighty." 
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The  Gospel  in  All  Lands  for  December  opens  with  an  article  on  the 
"Country  and  People  of  Thibet."  Some  of  the  following  papers  are  on 
"The  Eskimos,"  by  Bishop  W.  D.  Reeve,  of  Mackenzie  River,  and  "The 
Situation  in  Japan,"  by  the  Rev.  Julius  Soper.  The  reader  also  finds  the 
able  paper  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt  on  the  "Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Mission- 
ary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  delivered  in  November  at 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Society ;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a 
synopsis  of  the  late  session  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee.  This 

number  of  the  periodical  is  of  much  value  to  readers.  The  Renew 

of  Reviews  for  December,  like  all  of  its  predecessors,  is  rich  in  its  sum- 
maries. The  earth's  doings  for  a  month  are  here  put  in  a  nutshell.  Every 
man  who  would  keep  in  touch  with  the  great  world  should  read  it  and 

its  successors.  The  HomiUtic  Review  for  December  has  among  its 

articles:  "Richard  Hooker,  the  Elizabethan  Ecclesiastic,"  by  Professor 
T.  W.  Hunt,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  "  Light  on  Scriptural  Texts  from 
Recent  Discoveries— The  Rivers  of  Paradise,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward, 
of  New  York  city;  a  sermon  on  "  Prayer  as  a  Factor  in  Public  Affairs," 
by  J.  E.  Rankin,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  a  sermon  on  "The 
Lesson  of  the  Transitory,"  by  J.  D.  Wells,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  various  departments  of  the  issue  are  well  filled.  Christian  Litera- 
ture for  November  opens  with  a  paper  on  "The  Ideal  in  Church  Unity," 
by  R.  De  Witt  Mallary.  Some  of  its  following  articles  are  on  "The 
Alleged  Sojourn  of  Christ  in  India,"  by  Max  Muller;  "  Religious  Reserve 
on  the  8ubject  of  Heaven,"  by  Prebendary  Whitefoord;  "The  Law  of 
Moses,"  by  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.;  "The  Hardness  of  the  Christian  Life," 
by  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale;  "  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith's  Doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture," by  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D. ;  and  "A  Century  of  German  Theology," 
by  James  Stalker,  D.D.  Not  the  least  noticeable  among  the  papers  is  the 
curious  correspondence  between  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the  Rev.  G.  W. 

King  on  Christian  union.  The  Methodist  Magazine  for  December  has 

matter  so  readable  along  the  lines  of  travel  and  Christian  experience  as  to 

make  it  an  eminently  worthy  visitor  to  the  Canadian  fireside.  The 

Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  is  published  monthly  by  order  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Its  December  issue  has  as  con- 
tributed articles:  "Observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  in  Venice,"  by  Alex- 
ander Robertson,  D.D. ;  "  Indians  of  Arizona,"  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Cook;  and 
"Threatened  Uprising  of  the  Neglected  Classes,"  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Chalfant. 
Its  illustrations  and  notes  on  home  and  foreign  missions  combine  with  its 

subject-matter  to  make  it  valuable  as  a  denominational  monthly.  The 

Treasury  for  December  is  crowded  with  good  things.  In  44  Leading  Ser- 
monic  Thoughts"  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  The  fourth  of 
the  series  of  biographical  notices  of  the  presidents  of  Yale  describes  Noah 
Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Its  writer  is  Dr.  Burdett  Hart.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler 
gives  his  third  paper  on  44  Some  Elements  of  Pulpit  Power,"  and  Pro- 
fessor G.  H.  Schodde  writes  on  44  Finds  in  Early  Christian  Literature." 
An  article  on  44  Tarsus,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Jenanyan,  is  also  accompanied 
by  a  recent  picture  of  that  historic  place. 
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A**yrvm  Echoes  of  the  Wurd.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Ladrie,  D.D.  With  Illustrations.  8vn, 
pp.  38a  New  York :  American  Tract  Society.  Price,  cloth,  $2. 

Genesis  and  Semitic  Tradition.  By  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Philol- 
ogy and  Old  Testament  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  8vo,  pp. 
ISO.  New  York :  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.   Price,  cloth,  $1.00. 

History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments.  By  James  Frederick  McCurdt,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  University  College,  Toronto.  Volume  I :  To  the  Down- 
fall of  Samaria.  8vo,  pp.  425.  New  York :  Macinlllan  A  Co.  Price,  $3. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  interest  in  the  relations  between  the  Assyrians 
and  the  Hebrews  shows  no  sign  of  diminishing.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  great  popular  interest  should  be  aroused  by  the  stirring  discoveries 
of  Rawlinson,  Smith,  and  their  contemporaries;  but  those  discoveries  were 
long  since  worked  over  by  scholars  and  set  into  popular  form.  But  that 
the  interest  should  survive,  nay,  increase,  is  surprising  and  suggestive. 
It  is  another  proof,  not  of  the  undying  interest  of  antiquity,  but  of  the 
amazing  hold  of  the  Bible  on  the  minds  not  only  of  the  common  people, 
but  also  of  the  people  who  read  books.  These  are  always  thirsting  for 
some  new  or  fresh  word  illustrative  of  their  dearest  book.  And  the  writers 
and  makers  of  books  are  always  seeking  to  supply  their  recognized  de- 
mand. But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many  books  have  been  written  on 
this  subject  it  must  be  confessed  that  none  are  exactly  suitable.  Some  of 
them  are  valuable  in  one  way  and  some  in  another.  But  there  is  no  single 
book  yet  that  covers  accurately  and  interestingly  the  whole  field.  Three 
new  candidates  for  popular  favor  are  here  grouped  together  for  a  survey- 
ing and  a  testing  of  their  merits  and  defects.  The  researches  of  Assyriol- 
ogists  have  been  especially  useful  to  Old  Testament  study  in  two  depart- 
ments— in  lexicography  and  in  history.  The  greatest  leaders  in  the  world 
in  these  two  departments  are  Professor  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  of  Breslau, 
and  Professor  Eberhard  Schroder,  of  Berlin— the  former  in  lexicography, 
the  latter  in  history.  They  have  both  written  monumental  works  illus- 
trating the  Old  Testament  by  means  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  But 
these  works  are  primarily  written  for  scholars,  and  are  not  well  adapted 
for  the  ordinary  reader  or  the  average  intelligent  student  of  the  Bible. 
There  was  and  is  a  pressing  need  for  the  presentation  in  popular  form  of 
the  chief  results  of  these  and  other  independent  and  original  investiga- 
tors. Does  any  one  of  these  three  books  supply  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
this  need  ?  The  first  of  them  was  written  by  a  man  born  in  the  East, 
whose  interest  in  these  questions  is  as  old  as  his  conscious  touch  with  the 
world's  life.  That  is  a  distinct  gain  to  his  portrayal  of  the  light  that 
comes  upon  an  oriental  book  from  the  inscriptions  of  an  oriental  people. 
The  book  is  arranged  topically,  the  topics  are  placed  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  the  subjects  are  so  treated  as  to  require  but  little  cross  refer- 
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cncc.  A  few  of  its  subjects  will  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book : 
"Abednego;"  "  Abraham; ". 44  Adrammelech ; "  ,4Abab;"  ''Alphabet;" 
"  Altar; "  "Angel,  Destroying; "  "Anointing; "  14  Apparel,  Royal ; " 44  Ap- 
piryon."  In  this  way  every  word  in  the  Bible  which  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  is  put  down  in  alphabetical  order  and  followed  by  a 
short  statement  of  its  illustration  by  those  inscriptions.  It  is  wonderful  how 
many  passages,  how  many  customs,  how  many  words,  how  many  historical 
episodes  are  here  admirably  illustrated  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  supplementary  volume  to  the  usual  Bible  dic- 
tionaries which  find  place  upon  the  shelves  of  biblical  students.  The  book 
shows  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  Assyriology  in  English, 
and  gives  references  to  a  few  of  the  more  notable  German  works;  but  it 
must  be  said  that  the  author  seems  to  be  unacquainted  with  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  best  German  and  French  books  on  the  subject,  and  in  so  far 
his  book  is  behind  the  times  and,  therefore,  not  thoroughly  reliable.  The 
method  of  transliteration  employed  in  representing  Assyrian  words  is  not 
scientific.  It  follows  the  older  English  Assyriologists,  and  not  the  more 
generally  adopted  system  of  the  present  Borne  of  the  translations,  also, 
need  revision  to  bring  them  up  with  the  present  state  of  Assyrian  work. 
The  work  i9,  on  the  whole,  so  well  done  that  it  seems  almost  ungracious 
to  find  fault  with  it;  but  the  reader  ought  to  be  guarded  against  a  too 
ready  acceptance  of  its  conclusions  without  further  testing.  For  exam- 
ple, the  passages  quoted  under  44  Monotheism  "  really  only  prove  that 
henotheism,  quite  a  different  thing,  may  possibly  be  found  in  some  early 
Assyrian  texts.  In  the  article  on  44Pul  "  use  should  have  been  made  of 
Host's  admirable  new  edition  of  Tiglath-pileser  III,  and  under  44  Months" 
Arnolt's  papers  ought  to  have  been  cited.  There  is  no  Scripture  index,  a 
most  unfortunate  lack,  so  that  one  cannot  quickly  determine  whether  the 
book  has  comments  on  a  passage  or  not,  for  sometimes  the  illustration 
stands  under  quite  a  different  word  or  phrase  from  that  found  in  the  text. 
It  is  a  useful,  but  not  an  ideal  book.  Of  the  second  book  named  above 
we  must  regretfully  say  that  it  is  a  disappointment.  As  the  title  indi- 
cates, it  deals  only  with  the  illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  from  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions.  Now,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  which  cast  light 
upon  Genesis  are  chiefly  religious  texts,  and  these  are  proverbially  very 
difficult  to  translate  and  interpret.  When  Dr.  Davis  essayed  this  task  he 
undertook  the  most  difficult  task  which  can  come  to  an  Assyriologist's 
hand.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  was  not  equal  to  so  difficult  a  piece  of  work. 
The  book  is  unequal.  The  chapter  on  44  The  Deluge  "  is  by  far  the  best  in 
the  book ;  it  shows  a  very  careful  study  of  the  fragmentary  and  difficult 
flood  texts,  and  is  especially  valuable  in  its  sifting  of  the  translations  of 
others.  We  do  not  find  much  that  is  original  in  it;  but  Haupt,  Jensen, 
and  Hommel  have  been  studied  thoroughly  and  used  critically.  This 
chapter  is  the  best  discussion  of  its  subject  that  we  have  in  English.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  chapters  on  the  44  Creation  of  the  Universe  "  and  on 
the  site  of  the  44  Garden  of  Eden"  are  not  such  good  specimens,  and  be- 
tray some  of  the  author's  limitations.    In  the  latter  chapter  we  do  not 
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regard  the  criticism  of  Dclitzsch  as  successful.  The  "  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  "  concerning  Eden  seems  to  verge  strongly  on  Haupt's  view  ;* 
but  we  suppose  that  Dr.  Davis  had  not  seen  his  curious  paper.  As 
Hanpt  has  now  partially  changed  his  view,  though  he  previously  con- 
sidered the  matter  as  "certain,"  perhaps  Davis  has  not  missed  much 
through  his  inability  to  read  that  learned  but  unsatisfactory  hypothesis. 
t  We  are  glad  that  Davis  thinks  the  writer  of  Genesis  knew  some  geogra- 
phy and  honestly  seeks  to  find  out  what  he  meant,  and  not  to  pick  flaws 
as  Haupt  has  done.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  view  yet  published  is  equal 
to  that  advocated  with  such  learning  and  reasonableness  by  Delitzscli.  The 
spirit  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  good.  The  treatment  of  the  sacred  book 
is  reverent  and  straightforward,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  honest  seeking 
for  the  truth.  We  must  say,  however,  that  the  flippant  reference  to 
Professor  Sayce,  in  a  footnote  on  page  109,  is  ungrateful  and  misleading. 
No  man  who  dares  to  write  of  Assyrian  religious  texts  can  be  anything 
but  a  great  debtor  to  Sayce,  who  led  the  way  in  the  study  of  them.  Has 
Dr.  Davis  read  Jensen  so  much  that  he  has  imbibed  some  of  his  stupid 
hatred  of  "the  Englishman?"  The  third  book  in  our  list  is  easily  the 
first  in  rank  and  importance.  We  are  as  much  surprised  at  its  worth  as 
we  are  disappointed  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Davis.  Dr.  McCurdy  is  a  well- 
trained  man,  a  graduate,  we  believe,  of  Princeton  College,  as  well  as  of  the 
Seminary.  After  that  he  studied  with  Franz  Delitzsch  at  Leipzig,  where 
he  did  good  work  and  left  pleasant  memories  and  high  hopes  for  his 
success.  There  was,  therefore,  much  disappointment  when  he  published 
in  1881  his  Aryo^Semitic  Speech — a  discussion  of  the  supposed  relations 
between  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  languages.  That  book  was 
very  good  of  its  kind,  a  much  better  book  than  the  elder  Delitzsch's 
Jesurun  on  the  same  subject;  but  it  was  philological  heresy,  nevertheless, 
and  made  McCurdy's  friends  fear  that  he  had  departed  from  sound 
methods  of  research  and  was  going  a-hunting  for  theories  rather  than  for 
facts.  The  present  book  is  a  complete  refutation  of  that  slanderous  fear. 
It  is  a  solid  and  sound  contribution  to  a  very  important  subject.  The 
former  books  were  intended  to  illustrate  texts  of  Scripture;  this  is  pri- 
marily intended  to  shed  light  on  the  movement  of  Old  Testament  history. 
"  Its  aim  is  to  help  those  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall  to  apprehend  in  its 
true  relations  the  history  of  that  ancient  people  through  whom  the  world 
has  gained  most  of  its  heritage  of  moral  and  spiritual  light  and  power;  " 
so  says  the  Preface.  And  further  on  it  is  written:  "The  present  work 
seeks  to  tell  as  simply  as  possible  the  story  of  the  ancient  Semitic  peoples, 
including  as  the  dominating  theme  the  fortunes  of  Israel.  If  the  recital 
turns  out  to  be  virtually  a  history  of  a  well-defined  portion  of  Western 
Asia  in  the  olden  times  the  circumstance  will,  I  trust,  be  found  to  be 
more  than  a  coincidence."  These  are  brave  words,  but  there  is  a  good 
basis  of  justification  for  them  in  the  first  volume,  which  lies  before  us. 
We  think  that  we  know  of  abler  books  on  the  history  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  or  on  the  history  of  Phoenicia  or  of  Israel  separately  considered ; 
•  Proceeding  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  xvU  p.  cut. 
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but  we  know  of  no  book  so  able  and  interesting  in  which  the  histories  of 
all  these  and  of  still  other  peoples  are  treated  together  in  their  mutual  re- 
lations and  with  special  reference  to  the  varying  fortunes  of  Israel. 
There  are  certain  matters  in  which  we  cannot  agree  with  McCurdy,  but 
they  are  chiefly  matters  of  detail  tind  not  of  great  importance.  But  what 
reason  is  there  for  his  new  transcriptions  of  well-known  oriental  names  ? 
Here,  for  example,  we  find  "Sinacherib  "  for  our  well  known  "Sennache- 
rib," and  "Hettites"  for  "Hittites."  It  seems  to  us  that  this  savors  of 
pedantry,  for  absolutely  nothing  of  consequence  is  gained  in  cither  case. 
"  Sinacherib  "  docs,  indeed,  represent  the  Assyrian  just  a  shade  better  than 
the  ordinary  English  form,  but  the  gain  is  so  slight  that  it  surely  does  not 
justify  the  departure  from  usage  in  a  word  so  thoroughly  anglicized.  In 
the  case  of  the  Hittites  it  is  still  worse;  for  we  are  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  name  which  this  people  possessed  in  their  own  language,  and  to  change 
to  " Hettites"  is  only  representing  the  Hebrew  form  of  their  name  a  little 
more  perfectly.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  change  the  word  "Hittites'* 
when  we  are  able  to  read  their  own  inscriptions.  Is  not  Jensen  now  pro- 
posing to  call  their  inscriptions  Hattite  or  Cilician  ?  Let  us  retain  all 
forms  of  words  which  are  thoroughly  anglicized,  unless  there  is  great  gain  in 
making  a  change.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book,  entitled  "  The  Semites 
in  History,"  contains  some  good  material,  well  presented.  It  was  plainly 
written  by  a  believer  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  and  of  Judaism, 
and  that  is  a  distinct  gain  in  these  days.  Witness,  for  example,  these 
words:  44  Incontestably  the  best  thoughts  and  principles— the  most  pro- 
found, the  most  propulsive,  the  most  potential — that  men  have  ever  cher- 
ished have  been  conceived  and  elaborated  in  Semitic  minds.  Nay,  more, 
the  world  has  not  yet  fathomed  the  depths  of  these  thoughts  nor  fully  tested 
the  applicability  of  these  principles  to  the  social  and  personal  needs  of  any 
generation  of  men."  There  is  more  of  the  same  sort  all  through  the  book. 
It  is  reverent  but  progressive,  learned  but  interesting,  accurate  in  detail 
but  bold  and  picturesque  in  the  whole.  We  shall  await  the  second  volume 
with  impatience  and  hopefulness.  The  present  volume  contains:  "  Book 
I,  The  Northern  Semites;  Book  II,  The  Babylonians;  Book  HI,  Canaan- 
ites,  Egyptians,  and  Hettites;  Book  IV,  Assyrians  and  Babylonians; 
Book  V,  Hebrews,  Canaanites,  and  Aramsans;  Book  VI,  Hebrews, 
Aramaeans,  and  Assyrians."  The  second  volume  will  contain :  "  Book  VII, 
Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and  Assyrians ;  BookVTII,  Hebrews  and  Chaldeans ; 
Book  IX,  Hebrews  and  Persians." 

Christianity  and  the  ChritL  a  Study  of  Christian  Evidences.  By  Bradford  Paul  Ray- 
mond, D.D.,  President  of  toe  Wesleyan  University,  Mlddletown,  Conn.  Ittno,  pp.  230. 
New  York :  Hunt  ft  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  ft  Curls.  Price,  cloth,  85  cents. 

This  book  would  do  credit  to  any  college  president.    Its  purpose  is 

"to  show  that  the  Christian  faith  is  reasonable.    The  whole  subject  is 

made  to  revolve  around  the  Christ."    "  It  is  the  convergence  of  all  lines 

in  Christ  that  makes  faith  reasonable."    44  Our  religious  ideals  are  rational, 

and  must,  therefore,  be  met.    The  only  alternative  is  blank  skepticism." 

44  If  Christ  continues  to  satisfy  these  ideals  the  race  will  continue  to 
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believe  in  him  and  to  recite  its  creed,  4 1  believe  in  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son, 
our  Lord.'  "  That  this  notice  may  represent  the  book  as  it  is  and  give 
our  readers  such  an  idea  of  its  value  as  shall  most  surely  make  them 
its  purchasers  and  readers  we  transcribe  the  outline  of  its  twelve  chap- 
ters, packed  solid  with  coherent  truth:  I.  44  Christianity  and  the 
Christian  Life.  Christianity  revolves  around  the  Christ— Christianity 
a  spiritual  life — Related  to  the  whole  man."  II.  44  Christ  and  the  Re- 
vised Version.  The  Revised  Version  and  the  Gospel  of  the  second 
century — The  outcome  of  scholarly  work  in  this  field — Another  witness 
[Paul] — Variations  in  the  manuscript."  III.  44  Christ  and  the  Proph- 
ets. The  Prophets — The  starting  point  and  the  goal— The  historic  move- 
ment— Progress  in  ideals — Predictive  prophecies — The  suffering  servant 
of  Jehovah."  IV.  44  Christ  and  the  Supernatural.  Miracles  denied 
— General  considerations — Miracles  and  their  context — The  matchless 
character."  V.  44  Christ's  Self-consciousness.  The  assumptions  he 
makes."  VI.  44  Christ  and  Tns  Resurrection.  Various  naturalistic 
theories — Kenan's  theory."  VII.  4tCnRisT  and  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Paul's  conversion   and    life — Rcnan's  account — The  great  change." 

VIII.  44  Christ  and  the  Sinner.    Sin— Christ's  answer  to  the  question." 

IX.  <4Chri8t  and  the  Believer.  Our  experience— The  great  facts  of 
experience  —  This  life,  how  sustained  —  The  meaning  of  our  religious 
ideals."  X.  44  Chribt  and  History.  Christ's  theory  of  man  and  its  re- 
lation to  slavery — The  period  of  the  Reformation — The  Wesleyan  re- 
vival." XI.  44  Christ  and  Humanity.  The  claim  of  Christianity  and 
its  reasons— Heathenism."  XII.  44  Christ  and  Immortality.  Tho  ques- 
tion of  the  ages— Revelation  needed."  We  have  here  Christian  apologet- 
ics in  marching  and  fighting  trim,  with  full  necessary  militant  equipment, 
but  carrying  no  superfluous  and  dispensable  luggage.  The  book  is  tho 
work  of  a  thinker  of  philosophic  insight  and  grasp,  who  is  able  to  reach 
the  law  behind  facts  and  the  principles  underlying  laws ;  who  has  read 
widely  and  thoroughly  in  the  literature  related  to  his  theme  and,  by  nu- 
merous references,  points  his  readers  to  the  large  fields  from  which  he 
has  gleaned;  who  is  not  only  acquainted" with  all  materials,  but  master 
of  them,  and  whose  work  upon  materials  has  been  not  agglutination,  but 
assimilation,  by  processes  of  mental  and  spiritual  digestion  eliminating 
and  excreting  the  irrelevant  and  unsuitable,  while  absorbing  into  his  cir- 
culation and  vitalizing  all  affinitive  and  nutritive  substances;  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  freshest  thought  and  the  results  of  modern  critical  study 
and  speaks  the  dialect  which  is  intelligible  to  his  intellectual  contempora- 
ries, producing  a  book  which  has  the  manners,  dress,  and  speech  that  will 
make  it  acceptable  and  at  home  in  the  twentieth  century;  who  under- 
stands the  hesitations,  bewilderments,  difficulties,  and  denials  of  to-day 
and  addresses  them  with  precision  and  incision ;  who  has  a  skilled  edu- 
cator's art  of  simplified  and  stimulating  statement;  who  knows  the  way 
of  approach  to  and  advance  through  the  mind  and  heart  of  young  man- 
hood, the  gates  and  streets  of  the  city  of  Mansoul ;  whose  reasoning  is 
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incandescent  with  an  evangelic  glow,  radiating  light  and  heat;  who  shows 
a  poetic  sensibility  to  every  embodiment  and  manifestation  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  true,  and  the  good.  President  Raymond's  book  delivers,  as  in 
one  swift  and  solid  blow,  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Christian 
argument.  Its  literary  style  is  marked  by  conciseness,  simplicity,  purity, 
and  beauty.  It  needs  not  our  praise;  it  shines  by  its  own  light.  We 
only  point  to  it  and  say  that  wo  do  not  know  where  else  so  much  value 
can  be  had  for  eighty-five  cents. 

The  Johannine  Theology.  A  Study  of  tbe  Doctrinal  Content*  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of 
tbe  Apostle  Jobn.  By  Gborok  B.  Stxvkns,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Criticism  and  Interpretation  In  Yale  University.  Crown  Svo,  pp.  387.  New  York :  Charles 
8cribner's  Sons.  Price,  cloth,  $2. 

This  volume  belongs  to  that  small  class  of  books  which  are  a  real  acqui- 
sition to  any  minister's  library,  and  which,  indeed,  he  can  hardly  do  with- 
out. It  belongs  to  that  growing  department  of  modern  study  called  bib- 
lical theology.  It  is  vital  on  every  page  with  the  true  spirit  of  modern 
scholarship.  The  careful  study  of  the  human  element  in  Scripture  increas- 
ingly commends  itself  to  nearly  all  thinkers  of  the  present  day.  That 
there  is  a  very  large  14  subjective  element  in  the  fourth  Gospel,"  that  44  the 
apostle  has  given  us  this  teaching  in  his  own  words  and  in  the  shape  and 
color  which  it  had  assumed  through  long  reflection  upou  its  contents  and 
meaning,"  seems  evident  to  Professor  Stevens.  The  author  labors  under 
a  considerable  disadvantage  which  he  did  not  meet  in  the  preparation  of 
the  companion  volume,  issued  two  years  ago,  on  The  Pauline  Theology ; 
for,  as  he  well  says  on  the  last  page  of  the  book,  "  We  can  hardly  speak 
of  a  Johannine  *y*Um  at  nil,  and  we  are  left  to  correlate  as  best  we  can 
the  dUjecta  membra  of  doctrine  which  John  has  left  us  iu  bis  writings." 
The  difficult  task  is  well  done.  The  salient  features  of  the  special  type 
of  teaching  found  in  the  epistle  and  gospel  known  as  John's  are  clearly 
and  adequately  set  forth  under  such  headings  as  14  The  Doctrine  of  Love," 
44 The  Doctrine  of  Sin,"  44  The  Doctrine  of  Prayer,"  44 The  Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  44  The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Writings  of  John,"  44 The  Jo- 
hannine Eschatology."  The  first  chapter,  44 The  Peculiarities  of  John's 
Theology,"  and  the  last  chapter,  44 The  Theology  of  John  and  of  Paul 
Compared,"  are  especially  valuable.  Since  nearly  all  the  verses,  all  which 
contain  doctrine,  in  the  gospel  and  first  epistle  are  discussed  under  one 
head  or  another,  the  volume  serves  as  the  very  best  sort  of  a  commentary 
on  these  two  important  books.  It  affords,  in  fact,  a  well-digested  synop- 
sis of  all  the  opinions  that  have  been  given  by  the  best  writers  on  the 
many  disputed  points  that  occur  in  the  interpretation  of  John.  The  au- 
thor holds  the  balance  even,  and  exhibits  most  excellent  judgment  in  the 
decisions  he  makes — decisions  which  in  almost  every  case  easily  carry  the  as- 
sent of  the  reader.  No  one  will  regret  intrusting  himself  to  this  guide  as  he 
endeavors  to  find  his  way  through  the  theological  thickets  of  the  New 
Testament.  Honest,  straightforward,  discriminative,  judicious,  impar- 
tial, clear,  and  comprehensive,  the  author's  conclusions  will  not  readily 
be  reversed.    He  has  laid  the  public  under  much  obligation  by  this  pub- 
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lication.  We  add  the  comment  of  another  reviewer  upon  Professor  Ste- 
vens's book:  "The  only  critical,  systematic  exposition  of  John's  theology 
worth  mention  in  English  or  in  recent  German  theological  literature. 
Weiss  is  hardly  an  exception.  Recognizing  the  differences  between  the 
types  of  the  Johannine  and  the  Pauline  theology  and  the  far  greater  effect 
of  the  latter  on  the  dogmatic  development  of  the  Church,  Professor  Ste- 
vens is  able  in  his  admirable  analysis  and  comparison  to  reduce  this  dif- 
ference to  one  of  type  or  form  rather  than  of  substantial  contradiction. 
The  work  is  masterly  and  stands  alone." 

Inspiration.  Eight  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  and  Origin  of  the  Doctrine  of  Biblical  In- 
spiration, being  the  Hampton  Lectures  for  1893.  By  W.  8anday,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D-, 
Professor  of  Exegesis,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Second  edition.  8vo,  pp.  464. 
London  and  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  *  Co.  Price,  cloth,  $4. 

These  lectures  appropriately  and  naturally  follow  the  author's  previous 
volume  on  The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Biblical  Inspiration.  Their  aim  is  to 
furnish  a  general  view  which  shall  cover  as  far  as  possible  the  data,  at 
once  new  and  old,  which  go  to  determine  the  conception  which  thought- 
ful men  would  form  of  the  Bible.  To  everybody  who  is  confident  of 
the  outcome  it  is  a  thrilling  thing  to  sec  the  intellect  and  learning  of  the 
world  focused  upon  the  Bible.  That  is  the  spectacle  on  which  the  twen- 
tieth century  will  look  when  it  arrives,  and  it  will  perceive  no  pallor  of 
fear,  no  trace  of  timidity,  on  the  faces  of  the  friends  of  Jesus  Christ.  Pro- 
fessor Sanday's  spirit  and  position  may  be  inferred  from  some  of  his  intro- 
ductory statements.  "It  is  becoming  almost  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
our  conception  of  what  the  Bible  is  should  be  drawn,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  what  the  biblical  writers  say  of  themselves."  "The  writer  is  con- 
scious of  having  criticised  most  freely  some  of  those  for  whom  he  has  the 
highest  respect.  This  applies  particularly  to  some  of  the  German  scholars 
whose  names  deservedly  carry  the  greatest  weight  in  England.  There 
are  none  to  whom  he  is  himself  more  indebted ;  but  he  does  not  wish 
them  to  impose  upon  his  countrymen,  by  the  weight  of  authority,  views 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence."  "  In  view  of  the 
body  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  the  writer's  own  position  is  tentative  and 
provisional.  He  does  not  think  that  the  great  revolution  which  seems  to 
be  expected  in  some  quarters,  from  the  Tell-cl-Amarna  tablets  or  other- 
wise, is  probable;  at  the  same  time  his  impression  is  that  the  criticism  of 
the  near  future  is  likely  to  be  more  conservative  in  its  tendency  than  it  has 
been,  or,  at  least,  to  do  fuller  justice  to  the  positive  data  than  it  has  done. 
In  regard  to  the  New  Testament  he  has  tried  to  state  the  case  as  objec- 
tively as  |K>ssible.  He  has  thus  been  led  rather  to  understate  than  to 
overstate  the  results  which  seem  to  him  to  have  been  attained  so  far. 
But  he  believes  that  there  is  mnch  still  to  be  done;  and  he  hopes  most 
from  the  spirit  which  is  not  impatient  for  *  results,'  which  does  not  sup- 
press or  slur  over  difficulties  in  the  critical  view,  any  more  than  in  the 
traditional,  which  lays  its  plans  broadly,  and  is  determined  to  make 
good  the  lesser  steps  before  it  attempts  the  greater."  The  book  has  a 
good  index  and  a  full  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  each  lecture. 
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PHILOSOPHY,  SCIENCE,  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Wealth  against  Commonwealth.  By  Henry  Demakkst  Lloyd.  bvo,  pp.  063.  New  York : 
Harper  A  Brothers.  Price,  cloth,  42.50. 

The  author  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  "  cornerers,"  syndicates,  trusts, 
and  combinations  are  "  holding  back  the  riches  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky 
from  their  fellows  who  furnish  and  freeze  in  the  dark,"  and  "assert  the 
right,  for  their  private  profit,  to  regulate  the  consumption  by  the  people 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  to  control  production,  not  by  the  needs  of 
humanity,  but  by  the  desires  of  a  few  for  dividends."  This  book  might 
have  been  a  very  valuable  one  if  it  had  been  written  with  more  discrimi- 
nation. It  is  an  effort  to  show  that  all  wealth  is  gradually  passing  under 
the  control  of  a  few  persons.  There  might  be  a  candid  and  exact  book 
having  that  object  in  view.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  thesis  could  be 
proved,  but  the  real  arguments  could  be  compactly  arranged.  The  intel- 
ligent reader  may  learn  much  from  Mr.  Lloyd ;  but  he  will  have  to  pick 
it  out  carefully  and  to  do  his  work  under  the  glare  of  a  flamboyant  rhet- 
oric. This  reader  is  liable  to  a  serious  mistake — that  of  supposing  he  has 
read  and  heard  it  all  many  times  before,  in  periodicals  and  orations  advo- 
cating socialism.  But,  though  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  volume,  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  matter  and  the  fullness  of  the  treatment  make 
the  work  a  useful  one  to  a  properly  qualified  reader.  To  the  other  kind  of 
reader  the  book  is  sure  to  be  as  misleading  as  it  is  intemperate ;  it  may 
give  him  an  attack  of  its  rabies.  The  author  undertakes  to  describe  trusts 
and  monopolies  by  quotation  from  legislative  reports.  He  ought  to  know 
that  such  reports  have  no  sure  value.  They  are  in  nearly  every  case  par- 
tisan documents,  designed  to  influence  the  next  election.  They  contain 
evidence,  but  not  all  the  evidence ;  and  the  conclusions  are  such  as  the 
majority  of  a  committee  may  choose  to  draw  out  of  their  own  conscious- 
ness. It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  say,  but  this  reviewer  cannot  recall  a 
single  legislative  report  having  a  political  aspect  which  has  been  trust- 
worthy. The  sources  of  our  author's  "facts"  are,  therefore,  under 
suspicion.  Bad  as  it  is,  even  a  whisky  trust  may  be  slandered.  Quota- 
tions from  judges  are  given  as  is  other  testimony,  and  these  are  good  as  far 
as  they  go.  But  a  legal  decision  cannot  be  condensed  into  a  few  sen- 
tences, and  single  sentences  exactly  transcribed  may  be  modified  by  other 
sentences  not  transcribed  by  our  author.  As  an  example  of  a  legislative 
report,  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1871  is  quoted  from  on 
page  17;  but  more  than  half  the  evils  named  on  that  page  have  ceased  to 
exist  or  are  found  very  rarely  in  1894.  A  confusing  thing  in  the  author's 
quotations  is,  by  the  way,  the  ranging  over  two  or  three  decades.  The 
idea  of  progress  in  our  accumulation  of  wealth  requires  proof  that  the  trust 
is  a  worse  thing  in  this  year  than  it  was  in  1870.  The  truth  is  that  all 
the  bad  side  of  the  corporation  was  more  fully  displayed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  In  some  ways  they  are  more  useful,  less  burdensome,  and 
less  obnoxious  than  in  1870.  The  multiplication  of  corporations  has 
maintained  a  large  measure  of  competition  among  them.    The  real  evil 
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is  that,  as  at  competing  points  on  railways,  the  competition  is  disas- 
trous; it  destroys  profits,  and  so  impairs  service  and  cuts  into  wages ;  and, 
looking  at  it  broadly,  the  poverty  of  American  railroad  corporations  is 
notorious  and  disproves  some  of  the  author's  theories.  Referring  the 
qualified  reader  to  the  book  itself  for  the  author's  special  views,  we  hope 
to  serve  our  public  by  a  few  suggestions  respecting  its  subject-matter. 
1.  A  corporation  cannot  raise  prices  at  pleasure.  The  rise  reduces  de- 
mand, even  for  fire  and  light.  2.  Corporations  almost  invariably  reduce 
the  cost  of  any  service,  and  the  public  gets  a  part  of  this  gain  in  the  form 
of  a  lowered  price.  8.  Reducing  the  output  may  be  to  the  general  ad- 
vantage ;  reducing  it,  we  mean,  by  agreement.  The  object  of  such  a  re- 
duction is  usually  to  maintain  prices,  not  to  enhance  them.  The  well-being 
of  the  workmen  is  concerned ;  and  the  public  could  only  suffer  from  piling 
up  a  million  tons  of  bar  iron  for  which  the  country  has  no  use.  Regula- 
tion of  the  amount  of  a  given  product  may  be  a  blessing.  4.  The  cor- 
poration, the  aggregation  of  capital,  is  civilization  on  the  economic  side. 
It  does  interfere  with  the  individual.  His  stage  line,  his  telegraph  line, 
his  oil  mill,  his  coal  mine,  nay,  even  his  wheat  field,  suffer  from  the  en- 
trance of  a  power  which  works  at  less  cost  and  sells  at  a  lower  price. 
This  suffering  is  compensated  for  the  greater  number  by  other  gains. 
5.  But  here  and  there  a  man  is  economically  destroyed.  He  must  prac- 
tically give  up  his  small  coal  mine  or  oil  mill  to  the  corporation.  If  he 
produces  at  a  noncompeting  point  on  a  railroad  he  may  be  butchered  by 
unequal  freight  rates.  The  big  Dakota  grain  field  may  drive  him  out  of 
the  wheat  business.  Whether  these  individuals  can  be  relieved  is  an  in- 
teresting question.  It  is  not  so  clear  as  it  might  be  that  we  ought  to  fret 
over  the  matter.  The  stage  driver  may  find  other  employment,  and  so  of 
the  rest.  The  real  grievance  along  the  whole  line  is  that  the  corporation 
can  serve  the  public  more  cheaply  aud  still  make  larger  profits.  The  trouble 
of  the  agitator  in  this  field  is  often  the  simple  fact  that  anyone  but  himself 
should  make  money  or  that  some  have  made  more  than  he.  6.  There  is 
a  large  body  of  just  complaints  against  corporate  bodies;  but  they  are 
specific,  local,  and  isolated.  No  man's  grievance  can  be  alleged  unless 
civilization  is  to  be  arraigned,  after  the  manner  of  the  thoroughbred  so- 
cialist. The  greater  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  exposing  the  history 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust.  It  is  not  a  history,  but  a  virulent  attack  car- 
ried on  by  collecting  all  the  testimony  against  it.  And  in  all  these  ''ex- 
posures "  of  organized  wealth  it  may  be  noted  that,  if  a  witness  does  not 
say  what  he  is  asked  to  say,  the  committee  reports  that  "  the  witness  hesi- 
tated "  or  that  he  was  evidently  unwilling  to  tell  the  truth.  There  is 
another  side  of  this  "terrible  monopoly."  On  that  side  arc  these 
facts:  (1)  Refined  oil  costs  the  consumer  much  less;  (2)  the  trust  is 
notable  for  the  high  wages  it  pays  and  the  high  grade  of  its  servants; 
(3)  the  high  Christian  character  of  most  of  the  men  in  the  trust  cre- 
ates a  presumption  that  most  of  the  charges  against  them  are  false.  No 
doubt  such  inventions  as  the  pipe  line  have  yielded  an  enormous  bounty. 
We  have  looked  very  carefully  through  this  book  for  some  hint  of  a 
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remedy  and  have  found  none.  In  the  last  sentence  we  have  one,  perhaps : 
"In  the  hope  of  tapping  some  reserve  of  their  powers  of  self-help  this 
story  is  told  to  the  people."  The  "story"  in  this  one-sided  form  has 
been  told  often  before,  and  we  think  the  people  have  decided  against  the 
story-tellers;  and  the  substance  of  their  verdict  is,  "We  do  not  believe 
you."  If  the  story  is  true  and  is  believed  by  the  people,  then  there  is  no 
reserve  of  moral  powers  to  tap.  The  ex  parte  character  of  the  trial,  testi- 
mony, and  judgment  is  now  known  to  the  people,  and  therefore  the  peo- 
ple are  going  quietly  about  their  business,  trying  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
organized  wealth  with  as  few  of  the  evils  of  unorganized  wealth  as  possi- 
ble. The  workman  knows  that  the  "despotic  master  "  is  usually  the  em- 
ployer of  only  one  or  two  men,  not  the  corporation  employing  ten  thou- 
sand men.  And,  after  all,  the  large  interest  of  the  people  is  not  in  the 
one  man  who  wants  to  run  a  small  mill  at  our  expense,  but  in  the  ten 
thousand  workmen  who  want  the  good  temper  and  the  good  wages  of  the 
large  corporations.  A  very  interesting  book,  by  the  way,  might  be  made 
by  some  one  familiar  with  the  tricks,  greed,  and  despotism  of  the  individ- 
ual producer.  The  agitators  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  about  him.  Some 
good  testimony  about  his  meannesses  may  be  found  in  the  Bible. 

Chapter*  from  Some  Unwritten  Memoir*.  By  Anna  Thackeray  Ritchie.  8vo,  pp.  305. 
New  York :  Harper  k  Brothers.  Price,  cloth,  ornamental,  (jilt  top,  $2. 

These  breezy  and  vivacious  reminiscences  of  interesting  and  famous 
persons  and  places  seem  equally  entertaining  with  the  Records  of  Tenny- 
son, Rtukin,  Browning,  which  this  daughter  of  Thackeray  gave  us  in  a 
previous  volume.  The  first  chapter  is  on  "My  Poet."  His  name  was 
Jasmin,  born  at  Agcn,  in  the  south  of  France,  "  of  a  humpback  father  and  a 
halting  mother,  in  the  corner  of  an  old  street,  in  a  crowded  dwelling  jh»o- 
pled  by  many  rats."  Longfellow  translated  some  of  his  works.  "My 
Musician "  is  Chopin.  "My  Triumphal  Arch"  is  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
in  Paris,  around  which  Thackeray's  daughter  played  in  her  childhood, 
under  which  strange  processions  have  marched,  and  in  sight  of  which  sur- 
prising successions  of  events  have  made  marvelous  history.  4 '  My  Professor 
of  History  "  is  a  poor  little,  old,  short,  stumpy  woman, who  taught  history 
to  little  girls  and  loved  Paris  so  that,  when  the  Prussians  came,  she  gave 
all  the  money  she  had  to  help  the  city  defend  itself.  "  My  Witches'  Cal- 
dron "  is  a  chapter  of  reminiscent  odds  and  ends  about  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Carlyle,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Palmerston,  Gladstone,  Samuel 
Rogers,  Mademoiselle  Son  tag,  and  others.  And  the  remainder  of  the 
book  is  like  unto  what  we  have  noticed. 

Riverhu.  By  John  Burroughs.   16mo,pp.819.  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price, 
cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

John  Burroughs  comes  nearer  to  being  the  priest  of  nature  than  any 
American  now  living.  Perhaps  we  should  say  prophet,  for  he  speaks  for 
and  expounds  nature.  He  has  not  lived  so  much  like  a  wild  man  as 
Thoreau,  and  is  not  so  eccentric  and  bizarre  to  the  ordinary  mortal; 
but  ho  has  as  deep  a  love  for  the  non-human  world,  as  exquisite  a  sensi- 
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bility  to  all  its  charms,  and  a  finer  gift  for  rich  and  bright,  as  well  as 
minute,  description.  The  author's  pathetic  intimation  that  this  is  prob- 
ably his  "last  collection  of  out-of-door  papers"  lends  a  tender  interest 
to  these  eighteen  chapters.  Burroughs  is  not  a  mere  poetic  devotee 
romancing  about  nature;  he  is  a  lifelong  student  of  her  ways  and  has 
scientific  knowledge.  His  fascinating  books  instruct  as  much  as  they  de- 
light. ' 4  The  Heart  of  the  Southern  Catskills, "  ' '  Notes  from  the  Prairie, " 
"  A  Taste  of  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,"  *'  Bird  Courtship,"  "  Bird  Life  in  an 
Apple  Tree,"  "The  Chipmunk,"  "A  Young  Marsh  Hawk"— such  arc 
some  of  the  things  written  about  in  these  nature  notes  by  the  author  of 
Fresh  Fields,  Birds  and  Poets,  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,  Wake  Robin,  and 
Winter  Sunshine.  This  book  is  named  Riverby  because  most  of  it  was 
written  beside  that  great  and  beautiful  river  which  flows  past  John 
Burroughs^  home — the  Hudson  of  which  Gilder  writes: 

0  silver  river  flowing  to  the  sea, 

Strong,  calm,  and  solemn  as  thy  mountains  be  I 

Poets  have  sung  thy  ever-living  power, 

Thy  wintry  day,  and  summer  sunset  hour ; 

Have  told  how  rich  thou  art,  how  broad,  how  deep ; 

What  commerce  thino,  how  many  myriads  roap 

The  harvest  of  thy  waters.    They  have  sung 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  waving  outline  of  thy  wooded  mountains, 

Thy  populous  towns  that  stretch  from  forest  fountains, 

On  either  sido,  far  to  the  salty  main, 

Like  golden  coins  alternate  on  a  chain. 

Thou  pathway  of  the  empire  of  tho  north, 

Thy  praises  through  the  earth  have  traveled  forth! 

The  Select  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Including  bis  Autobiography.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  a  Memoir,  by  Epks  Sarokkt.  Wmo,  pp.  502.  Boston :  Lee  A  Shepard.  Price,  clotb, 
75  cents. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  has  rendered  his  countrymen  a  great  service 
by  placing  Franklin  within  reach  of  everyone.  This  volume  contains  all 
the  purely  literary  work  of  the  one  American  who  must  always  rank  next 
to  Washington.  He  was,  indeed,  a  broader  man  than  the  general  and 
president.  He  was  illustrious  before  the  Revolution  as  a  man  of  science 
and  letters.  Twenty  years  before,  Kent  called  him  "  the  Prometheus  of 
modern  times,"  and  Bancroft  says,  "  Ho  was  the  true  father  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union."  Wo  do  not  always  realize  that  ho  was  seventy  years  old  in 
1776,  and  that  through  the  previous  decade  he  had  been  shaping  the  mind 
of  the  colonies,  or  that  hew  on  distinction  as  a  diplomatist  after  that  ripe 
age,  entering  that  career  as  the  representative  of  a  people  not  yet  admit- 
ted to  the  family  of  nations.  Two  circumstances  have  doubtless  contrib- 
uted to  delay  his  entrance  into  the  fullest  honor.  One  is  that  he  had  the 
gift  of  wit;  and  for  some  strange  reason  that  impairs  a  philosopher's  fame. 
The  other  is  the  "freedom"  of  his  supposed  religious  beliefs.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  Unitarian;  but  his  enemies  called  him  an  infidel,  and  the  accu- 
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sation  stuck  to  his  earlier  posthumous  fame.  Every  young  American 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  Franklin's  works,  and  a  revival  of  his  fame  may 
be  expected  to  follow  the  wide  circulation  of  Mr.  Sargent's  book.  Frank- 
lin is,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  the  most  interesting  man  this  country  has 
produced,  and  he  has  put  this  interesting  himself  into  his  writings. 

TJie  Medina-Place,  of  Otology  and  History.  By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  LL.D-,  F.B.8.. 
Author  of  The  Earth  and  Man,  etc  13tao,  pp.  288.  New  York :  Fleming  U.  Revell 
Co.  Price,  cloth,  f  1.25. 

Orthodoxy  and  liberality  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  present  treatise.  By 
no  means  does  the  author  seek  to  disparage  the  attainments  of  science, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  holds  a  generous  attitude  toward  its  claims.  For 
revelation,  however,  he  shows  such  a  reverential  regard  as  is  almost  unu- 
sual in  these  days  of  Pentateuchal  criticism  and  the  frequent  exaltation  of 
geology  above  the  Scriptures.  In  summary  his  conclusions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  There  is  "no  link  of  derivation  connecting  man  with  the  lower 
animals  which  preceded  him."  He  is  "a  new  departure  in  creation." 
2.  He  has  "a  lower  (psychical)  intelligence,  similar  to  that  of  the  inferior 
animals, "  and  "a spiritual  nature  allying  him  with  higher  intelligences, 
and  with  God  himself."  3.  While  man,  as  to  his  body,  is  an  animal  and 
earthly,  he  is  u  the  sole  species  of  his  genus  and  of  his  family,  or  order." 
The  u  missing  links  "  have  not  been  found.  4.  There  is  no  fact  of  science 
"  more  certainly  established  than  the  recency  of  man  in  geological  time." 

5.  Man's  first  appearance  "cannot,  perhaps,  be  fixed  within  a  few  years  or 
centuries,  either  by  human  chronology  or  by  the  science  of  the  earth." 

6.  There  is  "but  one  species  of  man,  though  many  races  and  varieties." 

7.  It  is  probable  that  the  precise  locality  of  man's  origin  was  in  a  temper- 
ate region.  8.  The  "  diluvial  interlude  gives  a  double  origin  of  man." 
9.  The  historical  deluge  may  be  correlated  with  "  the  great  geographical 
changes  which  closed  the  palanthropic  age."  From  this  outline  the  scope 
of  the  volume  will  be  seen.  Mr.  Dawson's  treatment  is  characteristically 
able. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

George  William  Curtis.   By  Edward  Cart.    12mo,  pp.  3tt.  Boston  and  New  Tort: 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  cloth,  with  portrait,  $1.28. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  of  the  biographies  of  "American  Men  of  Letters  " 
edited  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  In  it  the  history  of  the  ideal  life 
of  a  "knightly  gentleman  and  a  great  citizen"  is  given  with  delicate 
discrimination.  Never  had  sculptor  or  biographer  a  finer  manliness  to 
model  statue  or  story  from  than  that  which  adorned,  enriched,  ennobled, 
educated,  and  immensely  assisted  the  world  in  the  person  of  George 
William  Curtis.  In  him,  as  in  many,  his  youth  was  the  fair  prophecy 
of  his  manhood.  From  eighteen  to  twenty  he  was  a  boarder  at  West 
Roxbury,  a  sort  of  associate  member  of  that  motley  community  of 
semi-industrious  idealists  at  Brook  Farm  who  illuminated  the  potato 
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patch  with  Attic  wit,  talked  Greek  philosophy  in  the  cornfield,  and 
"scratched  weeds  out  of  the  ground  to  the  music  of  Tennyson  or 
Browning;"  of  which  classic- bucolic  settlement  Emerson  wrote,  more 
rhetorically  than  correctly,  "  It  was  a  French  Revolution  in  small,  an 
Age  of  Reason  in  a  patty- pan."  A  lady  remembers  approaching  a 
Brook  Farm  gate  which  was  politely  held  open  by  a  handsome  young 
fellow  named  Charles  A.  Dana;  and  near  him  she  saw  two  young  men 
who,  as  she  remembers  them,  looked  like  young  Greek  gods,  with  long 
hair  falling  to  the  shoulders  in  irregular  curls.  They  were  the  Curtis 
brothers,  Burrill,  the  elder,  and  George,  the  younger.  Though  the  agri- 
cultural picnic  at  Brook  Farm  was  regarded  by  the  outside  world  as  a 
colony  of  very  queer  people,  if  not  lunatics,  Curtis  got  nothing  there  but 
good.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  all  that  was  noble  in  him,  and  did  not 
make  him  so  visionary  as  to  prevert  his  subsequent  life  from  being,  in  its 
fullness,  powerfully  practical.  Those  early  years  gave  him  associations 
with  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Channing,  Thoreau,  Alcott,  Margaret  Fuller. 
He  caught  the  passion  for  high  intellectual  ideals  and  a  literary  spirit 
which,  with  travel-years  added,  made  him  the  author  of  Nile  Notes  of 
a  Howadji,  The  LTowadji  in  Syria,  The  Potiphar  Papery  Prue  and 
I,  and  Lotus  Eating,  and  for  long  years  the  editor  of  Harper'*  Weekly 
and  the  occupant  of  the  matchless  "Easy  Chair"  in  the  Monthly. 
To  many  of  us  Curtis  on  the  lecture  platform  is  a  vivid  and  charming 
memory  of  the  great  days  when  Chapin,  Emerson,  Henry  Giles,  Beccher, 
Gough,  8tarr  King,  Phillips,  and  Sumner  were  flooding  the  land  with 
splendid  eloquence.  We  recognize  the  accuracy  of  this  portrait:  "  His 
charm  was  felt  the  moment  he  arose.  His  form  was  manly,  powerfully 
built,  and  exquisitely  graceful.  His  head  was  of  noble  cast  and  bearing; 
his  features  strongly  marked,  finely  chiseled,  and,  in  his  later  years, 
almost  rugged;  forehead  square,  broad,  and  of  vigorous  lines;  eyes  blue- 
gray,  large,  and  deep-set  under  prominent  and  slightly  shaggy  brows, 
lighting  the  shadow  with  flame,  now  gentle  and  glancing,  now  profound 
and  burning.  His  voice  was  a  most  fortunate  organ,  deep,  musical, 
yielding  without  effort  the  happy  inflections  suited  to  the  thought,  clear 
and  bright  in  the  lighter  passages,  alternately  tender  and  flutclike,  ring- 
ing like  a  bugle  or  vibrating  in  solemn  organ  tones  that  hushed  the  in- 
tense emotion  it  had  aroused.  His  gestures  were  few  and  simple; 
nothing  of  the  *  action '  that  the  trained  orator  studies  so  carefully ;  no 
effort  to  sustain  the  attention  of  an  audience,  as  Everett  did,  with  a  skill  an 
actor  might  envy ;  none  of  the  restless  and  irrepressible  movement  which 
in  Beecher  accompanied  the  rush  and  torrent  of  his  eloquence.  The  speaker, 
unheeding  the  eyes,  seemed  to  be  seeking  the  judgment  and  the  heart  of 
his  auditors."  Not  for  twenty  years  did  he  spend  a  winter  at  home,  but 
was  on  the  road  lecturing;  at  first,  for  an  object  which  recalls  the  labors 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  old  age,  for  which  object  he  sometimes  earned 
$2,000  in  a  two-months'  lecture  tour;  and,  later,  for  the  sake  of  the  nation 
in  its  peril.  A  letter  to  him  from  a  facetious  friend  describes  him  as  one 
who  whirls  over  the  land,  "  nightly  vomits  fire  and  ribbons  for  the  satis- 
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faction  of  gaping  multitudes,  rushes  into  small  fishing  towns  to  fascinate 
the  alewivcs,  and  illuminates  little  villages  whereunto  gas  had  never  pre- 
viously been  brought."  A  responsive  gayety  of  spirit  rings  merrily  in  his 
own  letter  from  Milwaukee,  in  December,  1858:  4  4  My  dear  deluded 
Eastern :  Why  do  you  stay  in  that  dried -up,  old-fogyish  East  ?  A  man  is 
nothing  if  not  a  squatter  upon  the  prairies;  for ...  I  have  seen  a  prairie,  I 
have  darted  all  day  across  a  prairie,  I  have  been  near  the  Mississippi,  I 
have  been  invited  to  Iowa,  which  lies  somewhere  over  the  western  horizon. 
I  feel  as  all  the  people  feel  in  novels — I  confess  the  West.  Great  it  is 
and  greatly  to  be  praised."  Curtis  was  deeply  and  highly  religious.  He 
sometimes  conducted  the  service  in  the  church  he  attended.  His  faith 
declared  itself  in  a  private  letter,  thus:  "  I  believe  in  God,  who  is  love; 
that  all  men  are  brothers;  and  that  the  only  essential  duty  of  every 
man  is  to  be  honest,  by  which  I  understand  his  absolute  following  of  his 
conscience  when  duly  enlightened.  I  do  not  believe  that  God  is  anxious 
for  men  to  believe  this  or  that  theory  of  the  Godhead  or  of  the  Divine 
Government,  but  that  they  should  live  purely,  justly,  and  lovingly." 
The  life  of  Curtis,  as  Mr.  Cary  portrays  it,  is  a  powerful  and  impressive 
lesson  in  patriotism.  His  sympathy  was  with  liberty  everywhere. 
Looking  across  the  sea  in  1860  from  his  home  on  Staten  Island,  where 
Garibaldi  once  lived,  he  wrote:  "  How  grandly  Garibaldi  stalks  through 
that  magnificent,  moribund  Italy,  each  step  giving  her  life  and  hope. 
When  I  speak  of  liberty  on  the  Fourth  I  shall  not  forget  the  soap-boiler 
of  Staten  Island."  But  his  love  for  his  own  country  was  an  intense  and 
mighty  passion.  Whenever  danger  threatened  her  from  outward  foe  or 
inward  corruption,  his  action  was  as  if  he  had  heard  the  advice  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  to  a  younger  brother,  4 'Whenever  you  hear  of  a  good 
war,  go  to  it."  George  William  Curtis  was  for  twenty-five  years  as  superb 
and  valiant  a  citizen  as  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  is  now,  and  the  imperial 
State  and  city  to  which  he  gave  the  noblest  labors  of  a  noble  life  need  to 
have  his  spotless  fame  statued  in  some  public  place  in  whitest  marble,  to 
offset  the  shame  of  vulgar  vanity  and  virulent  partisanship  memorialized 
in  brass.  Curtis's  loyalty  merged  the  lesser  in  the  larger,  individual  in 
party,  party  in  country,  nation  in  mankind,  mankind  in  God.  He  showed 
us  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  the  idealist,  the  moralist  in  practical  poli- 
tics, working  decade  after  decade,  like  a  day  laborer,  at  the  roughest  drudg- 
ery of  citizenship,  in  the  sturdy  determination  to  put  conscience,  honor, 
and  independence,  as  well  as  brains,  into  public  life  and  to  drive  venal- 
ity, vulgarity,  and  brutality  out.  He  was  not  moved  by  self-seeking.  A 
nation  proud  of  him,  and  wishing  both  to  avail  itself  of  his  splendid 
abilities  and  to  exhibit  the  flower  of  American  manhood  to  the  European 
world,  tempted  him  iu  vain  with  the  offer  of  an  appointment  to  any 
foreign  mission  he  would  select.  He  wrote,  modestly,  44 1  think  no  man 
ever  had  so  much  favor  for  so  small  desert."  Curtis  calls  Lincoln  44  the 
greatest  of  modern  Americans."  He  counted  Alexander  Hamilton  44  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  great  men,  as  Jefferson  was  the  least  of  the  truly 
great.    Hamilton  was  generous  and  sincere.    Was  Jefferson  either?" 
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Curtis  often  repeated,  as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  an  expression  of 
lofty  sentiment,  the  peroration  of  Emerson's  Dartmouth  address: 
"Gentlemen,  I  have  ventured  to  offer  you  these  considerations  upon 
the  scholar's  place  and  hope,  because  1  thought  that,  standing,  as  many 
of  you  now  do,  on  the  threshold  of  this  college,  girt  and  ready  to  go 
and  assume  tasks,  public  and  private,  in  your  country,  you  would  not 
be  sorry  to  be  admonished  of  those  primary  duties  of  the  intellect  whereof 
you  will  seldom  hear  from  the  lips  of  your  new  companions.  You 
will  hear  every  day  the  maxims  of  a  low  prudence.  You  will  hear  that 
the  first  duty  is  to  get  land  and  money,  place  and  name.  *  What  is  this 
truth  you  seek  ?  what  is  this  beauty  ? '  men  will  ask  with  derision.  If, 
nevertheless,  God  have  called  any  of  you  to  explore  truth  and  beauty,  be 
bold,  be  firm,  be  true.  When  you  shall  say,  'As  others  do,  so  will  I;  I  re- 
nounce, I  am  sorry  for  it,  my  early  visions ;  I  must  eat  the  good  of  the  land 
and  let  romantic  expectations  go  until  a  more  convenient  season/  then  dies 
the  man  in  you ;  then  once  more  perish  the  buds  of  art  and  poetry  and 
science,  as  they  have  died  already  in  a  thousand  thousand  men.  The 
hour  of  that  choice  is  the  crisis  of  your  history ;  and  see  that  you  hold 
yourself  fast  by  the  intellect."  Truly  it  is  said  of  Curtis  that,  from  his 
address  on  "The  Duty  of  the  American  Scholar  to  Politics  and  the 
Times,"  at  Wesleyan  Uuivereity  in  1856,  when  he  was  thirty-two  years 
old,  to  his  memorial  oration  on  James  Russell  Lowell  at  New  York 
in  1892,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  there  was  not  a  lecture  or  address  of  his 
that  was  not  intended  to  set  forth  a  high  ideal,  to  apply  to  some 
duty  actually  pressing,  and  to  stir  and  strengthen  human  hearts  for 
the  duty  imposed.  The  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  three  volumes 
of  his  Orations  and  Addresses,  published  by  the  Harpers  last  year. 
They  are  a  treasury  of  noble  eloquence.  Put  them  with  this  volume, 
just  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  we  have  the  measure  and 
the  meaning  of  a  magnificent  manhood  dedicated  to  great  purposes. 
Worthy  to  be  cherished  in  every  crisis  by  men  of  all  sections  and  all 
parties  are  the  wise  words  of  Curtis  in  his  brief  speech  at  the  dinner  of 
the  New  England  Society  of  New  York,  at  the  height  of  the  excitement 
when  Congress  was  trying  to  decide  whether  Tilden  or  Hayes  had  been 
lawfully  elected  President.  His  subject  was  "The  Puritan  Principle: 
Liberty  under  the  Law,"  and  he  said:  "The  Puritan  principle  in  its 
essence  is  simply  individual  freedom.  From  that  spring  religious  liberty 
and  political  equality.  The  free  State,  the  free  Church,  the  free  school— 
these  are  the  triple  armor  of  American  nationality,  of  American  security. 
But  the  Pilgrims,  while  they  have  stood  above  all  men  for  this  idea  of 
liberty,  have  always  asserted  liberty  under  law,  and  never  separated  it 
from  law.  ...  I  stand  here  as  a  son  of  New  England.  In  every 
fiber  of  my  being  I  am  a  child  of  the  Pilgrim."  And  then  he  added 
that  the  message  of  New  England  to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  in  that 
crisis  was  "  a  message  like  that  which  Patrick  Henry  sent  from  Virginia 
to  Massachusetts  when  he  heard  of  Concord  and  Lexington :  *  I  am  not  a 
Virginian;  I  am  an  American.'   And  so,  gentlemen,  at  this  hour  we  are 
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not  Republicans,  we  are  not  Democrats,  we  are  Americans."  If  George 
William  Curtis  had  been  one  of  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the  IdylU 
of  the  King  would  have  told  us  that  the  blameless  Arthur  was  never  left 
without  one  worthy  mate,  and  that  the  angels  had  two  brothers  at  Arthur's 
court.  Cary's  life  of  Curtis  is  a  book  to  be  put  in  as  collateral  reading  to 
every  college  course  and  to  be  placed  in  every  library  that  youth  has  ac- 
cess to,  for  it  will  ennoble  the  character  of  every  young  man  that  reads  it. 

A  Primer  of  Atsyriotogy.  By  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.D Professor  of  Assyrioloffy,  Oxford. 
New  York  :  Fleming  H.  ReveU  Co.  Price,  cloth,  40  cents. 

From  one  point  of  view,  it  is  surprising  how  long  a  time  is  required  to 
secure  for  popular  use  an  accurate  statement  of  scientific  achievements. 
From  another  point  of  view,  it  is  not  surprising,  but  perfectly  natural, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  only  men  who  are  competent  to  write  accu- 
rate statements  of  scientific  achievements  are  original  investigators  them- 
selves, and  they  are  too  much  absorbed  in  advancing  knowledge  to  be 
able  to  give  energy  to  its  popularizing.  Of  all  the  sciences  which  claim 
and  deserve  modern  attention  scarcely  one  has  been  so  badly  presented 
in  popular  form  as  Assyriology.  There  have  been  numerous  treatises  on 
the  results  of  Assyriology  in  their  bearing  on  the  Old  Testament,  most  of 
them  bad ;  but  in  English  there  has  been  no  comprehensive,  accurate,  in- 
teresting, and  popular  review  of  the  whole  field  of  that  science.  At  last 
there  appears  a  primer  which  meets  every  one  of  these  requirements.  It 
is  written  by  a  master  of  the  science,  for  Professor  Sayce  has  himself  made 
large  and  important  contributions  to  the  development  of  Assyriology. 
But,  great  as  his  services  have  been  in  original  investigation,  they  have  not 
blinded  his  eyes  to  any  portion  of  the  field.  He  knows  what  has  been 
done  by  all  other  workers  and  is  properly  appreciative  of  the  smallest  con- 
tributions of  his  humblest  colleague.  No  more  bountifully  equipped  man 
could  have  been  found  in  the  world  for  this  task.  This  little  primer  is 
comprehensive ;  no  important  branch  of  Assyrian  research  is  left  wholly 
untouched,  and  none  is  mentioned  without  being  illuminated.  The  table 
of  contents  shows  how  wide  is  its  field,  and  we  transcribe  it  here  in  full : 
•'The  Country  and  its  People ; "  4 4 The  Discovery  and  Decipherment  of  the 
Inscriptions  ;"  "Babylonian  and  Assyrian  History;"  44  Religion ;"  "Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  Literature;"  and  44  Social  Life."  After  these  there 
is  an  Appendix,  with  valuable  tables  of  chronology.  The  book  is  disap- 
pointingly brief,  for  the  subject  is  too  vast  for  such  narrow  limits,  and 
there  was  room  in  our  literature  for  a  book  of  about  the  same  size  as 
Kaulen's  popular  Asgyrien  und  Babylonien  in  German.  But  within  the 
compass  no  book  in  any  language  on  this  subject  is  its  equal.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  commending  it,  without  reserve,  to  all  who  would  know 
the  outlines  of  this  thrillingly  interesting  science. 

Bishop  Ughtfoot.  Reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Revtew,  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Bbooek 
Foss  Wkstcott,  D.D..  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Durham.  8vo.pp.  139.  New  Tort:  Macmlllan  * 
Go.  Price,  cloth,  $1.25. 

When  Joseph  Barber  Lightfoot  left  Cambridge  to  go  away  to  Durham 
as  the  bishop  of  a  great  diocese  there  were  not  a  few  in  Cambridge  and 
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elsewhere  who  thought  that  a  great  waste  was  about  to  be  made.  He 
was  then  the  greatest  patristic  scholar  in  the  world.  He  had  already 
written  several  of  his  projected  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  epistles,  and 
common  critical  judgment  had  received  them  as  among  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  New  Testament  exegesis.  His  lecture  room  was  filled  with 
enthusiastic  students,  and  his  influence  upon  the  whole  university  was 
profound  and  quickening.  Why  should  such  a  man  be  taken  away  from 
his  books  and  his  desk  to  bear  the  sore  burdens  and  anxieties  of  an 
Anglican  bishop  in  the  north  country  ?  So  we  thought  and  so  we  said. 
But  the  man  who,  perhaps,  knew  him  best  now  writes  in  the  Preface  to 
this  choice  little  book,  "I  can  well  believe  that,  while  Dr.  Lightfoot 
loved  his  college  and  his  university  with  perfect  devotion,  the  busy 
episcopate,  full  of  great  designs  and  great  achievements,  was  his  happiest 
time."  That  is  very  good  news;  for,  as  the  loss  to  Cambridge  was  so 
great,  we  are  glad  to  have  this  witness  that  there  was  a  compensation  at 
Durham.  There  is  many  another  testimony  to  good  and  inspiring  and 
cheerful  things  in  this  little  book.  There  is  to  be  no  biography  of 
Bishop  Lightfoot,  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  special  need  for  some  brief 
memoir  of  his  noble  life.  The  paper  .printed  in  the  Quarterly  Revietc,  by 
an  unknown  writer  who  evidently  stood  very  near  to  the  bishop  at  Auck- 
land Castle,  is  here  reprinted  with  an  admirable  and  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic portrait.  It  is  introduced  by  some  warm  and  eloquent  words 
from  the  pen  of  the  great  New  Testament  scholar  who  was  his  friend  at 
Cambridge,  his  successor  at  Durham,  and  is  currently  reputed  to  be  the 
author  of  that  noble  inscription  upon  the  great  bishop's  tomb  which,  for 
its  stately  form,  its  true  testimony  to  greatness,  and  its  comprehensive 
summary  of  his  life,  may  well  serve  as  a  model:  "  -fra  memoriam  jose- 

PHl  BARBER  LIGHTFOOT  8.  T.  P.  EPI8C0PI  DUNELMEN8IS  NATU8  A.  D. 
MDCCCXXVIII.  OBIIT  A.  D.  MDCCCLXXXIX.  QUALIS  FFERIT  ANTIQUITATI8  IN- 
VESTIGATOR EVANGELII  INTERPRE8  ECCLE8IJS  RECTOR  TE8TANTUR  OPERA 
UT  iEQUALrBUa  ITA  POSTERI8  PROFUTURA      AD  MAJORfi  DEI  GLORIA.  AM. 

pon.  cur.  -{-  "  This  dainty  little  volume  may  be  unqualifiedly  commended 
to  the  44 gentle  reader"  who  loves  good  company  in  his  books. 

In  Old  New  York.  By  Thomas  a.  Janvier,  Author  of  The  Aztec  Treasure  House* 
The  Uncle,  of  an  Angel,  etc.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  285.  New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 
Price,  cloth,  $1.73. 

The  growth  of  a  great  city  is  a  matter  of  more  than  local  interest;  and 
the  Harper  Brothers  recognized  this  when  they  included  within  the  pages 
of  their  widely  circulated  magazine  the  articles  which  now  form  this  ex- 
quisite volume.  The  book  itself  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too  highly. 
In  mechanical  appearance  it  is  about  as  near  perfection  as  any  book  could 
well  attain.  Paper,  type,  and  binding  all  enhance  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  text  and  illustrations.  The  author's  style  has  all  the  typical 
French  characteristics  incorporated  in  a  thoroughly  American  book.  It 
is  clear,  direct,  and  sprightly,  with  delightful  touches  of  delicate  and 
kindly  humor.  The  author  evidently  writes  con  amore,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  one  of  his  readers  spending  a  single  dull  moment  over  his  pages. 
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The  first  chapter,  of  eighty -three  pages,  is  entitled  "The  Evolution  of 
New  York.1'  Here  we  have  an  historical  and  topographical  summary  of 
the  city's  progress  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825.  Another 
chapter,  "Greenwich  Village,"  describes  one  of  the  author's  favorite 
haunts.  This  village  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  city  below  the 
present  Christopher  Street  ferry ;  but  it  is  now  a  down-town  portion  of 
solidly  built-up  New  York,  and  the  very  name  has  disappeared  from  the 
knowledge  of  most  New  Yorkers  except  in  connection  with  a  street  or 
two  and  one  or  two  banking  and  other  institutions.  To  show  how  the 
city  has  advanced  in  the  last  eighty  years  we  quote  from  the  book  the 
following  advertisement  of  a  hotel,  which  appeared  in  the  Columbian, 
September  18,  1811:  "A  few  gentlemen  may  be  accommodated  with 
board  and  lodging  at  this  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  a  few  doors 
from  the  State  Prison  [then  at  the  foot  of  West  Tenth  Street].  The 
Greenwich  stage  passes  from  this  to  the  Federal  Hall  and  returns  live 
times  a  day."  The  book  describes  many  quaint  localities  and  ancient 
houses  now  remaining,  and  contains  much  curious  and  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  old  neighborhoods  and  old  manners  of  life  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  others  besides  New  Yorkers.  The  illustrations  are  excellent, 
and  prove  how  much  essential  beauty  an  artistic  eye  may  find  in  what,  to 
most  of  us,  appears  in  the  reality  only  as  the  commonplace,  the  squalid, 
or  the  positively  ugly. 

ProvkUtdial  Epoch*.  By  Frank  M.  Bristol,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  909.  New  York :  Bunt  a 
Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  A  Curts.  Price,  cloth,  $1.28. 

In  a  modest  preface  the  author  informs  us  that  the  contents  of  this  book 
were  at  first  a  series  of  lectures  to  Christian  young  people,  intended  to 
stimulate  and  direct  them  in  courses  of  historical  reading.  He  hopes  that 
the  studies  to  which  his  book  is  an  incentive  may  "promote  a  belief  in 
the  Providence  of  history,  a  confidence  in  the  world's  perpetual  advance- 
ment, and  a  growth  of  pure  and  lofty  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  our 
American  youth."  All  that  he  thus  hopes  for  Dr.  Bristol's  book  is  itself 
capable  of  doing,  even  without  the  reinforcement  of  further  reading.  For 
the  producing  of  such  results  a  book  like  this,  setting  in  array  the  central, 
salient,  and  significant  events  and  laying  the  great  lessons  clearly  down  be- 
fore us,  is  more  immediate,  certain,  and  effective  than  many-volumed  his- 
tories. It  hives  the  sweetness  from  a  hundred  fields  and  gives  it  to  us, 
honey  in  the  comb ;  a  whole  summer's  labor  offered  up  in  one  munificent 
moment.  The  brief  table  of  contents  simply  names  the  epochal  great  sub- 
jects, "  The  Renaissance,"  "  The  Reformation,"  "The  Discovery  of  Amer- 
ica," and  "  The  Settlement  of  Our  Country ; "  but  these  together  cover  a 
large  reach  of  human  history,  and  each  epoch  is  full  of  the  action  of  power- 
ful personalities,  pregnant  with  momentous  interests,  and  moving  forward 
to  vast  issues.  Familiar  with  the  riches  of  historic  literature  and  inspired 
by  a  robust  assurance  that  the  one  supreme  thing  to  be  seen  in  human 
progress  is  "God  in  history,"  as  Bunsen  says,  the  author  surveys  and 
marshals  facts,  happenings,  and  personages  and  sketches  his  brilliant 
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historic  cartoons  with  manly  vigor  of  handling,  with  artistic  skill,  with 
dramatic  force,  and  in  strong  colors.  The  book  is  a  crowded  portrait 
gallery  in  which  we  have  glimpses  of  well-nigh  all  the  world- making  men 
that  are  encountered  in  recorded  history  since  the  upward  march  of  man- 
kind began. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Matter  and  Men ;  or.  The  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount  Practiced  on  the  Plain.  By  William  Bur- 
net Wright.  15imo,  pp.  240.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.  Price, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

The  author  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  reading  public,  being  known  by  his 
volume  of  sermons,  The  World  to  Came,  and  his  book,  Ancient  Cities, 
from  the  Dawn  to  the  Daylight.  The  present  book  consists  of  definitions 
and  exhibits.  It  defines  saintliness,  which  is  only  manhood  in  full  bloom, 
in  its  various  elements  as  outlined  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  dem- 
onstrates the  practicability  of  saintliness  by  actual  saints.  The  chapters 
that  are  made  up  of  definition  and  discussion  of  principles  are  entitled, 
"Puzzles,"  "A  Fertile  Source  of  Puzzles,"  4 4 The  Change  that  Must 
Come,"  "Blessedness  and  Power,"  44 The  Blessedness  of  Sorrow,"  44 The 
Inheritance  of  the  Meek,"  44  Hunger  and  Thirst  after  Righteousness," 
44 Mercy,"  44 Seeing  God,"  and  "The  Peacemakers."  The  illustrative 
saints  who  are  vividly  put  in  evidence  are  Moses,  Socrates,  Paul,  King 
Alfred,  George  Fox,  Charles  George  Gordon,  and  George  Macdonald — 
each  of  these  in  a  chapter  by  himself,  like  a  divine  masterpiece,  as 
Raphael' 9  Sistinc  Madonna  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden  has  a  chamber  all  to 
itself,  where  visitors  sit  silent  and  entranced. 

Joftah  Wedgwood,  F.R.S.  Hto  Personal  History.  By  Samcei.  Smiles,  Author  of  Self-Hclp% 
Character,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  330.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Price,  cloth,  orna- 
mental, $1.90. 

The  Wedgwoods  have  been  numerous  for  generations  in  Staffordshire, 
Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  For  the  most 
part  they  have  been  a  family  of  potters  since  1600.  Improvement  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  earthenware  is  largely  due  to  the  ingenuity  and  patience 
and  taste  of  this  family,  prolonged  through  generations.  Jos i ah,  the 
most  noted  of  the  Wedgwoods,  was  born  in  Burslem,  Staffordshire, 
in  1730.  He  brought  a  rude  and  empirical  handicraft  to  the  condition  of 
an  industrial  art.  He  was  a  later  Palissy,  inventing  a  new  chemistry  and 
new  tools  for  his  trade.  He  took  the  English  market  away  from  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  was  appointed  potter  to  the  Queen.  He  raised 
himself  to  opulence  and  distinction,  becoming  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety and  of  the  Antiquarian  Society.  Yet  his  life  was  a  struggle  with 
physical  suffering.  In  1892,  when  he  had  been  dead  a  hundred  years,  one 
of  his  copies  of  the  famous  Barberini  or  Portland  vase  sold  for  over  one 
thousand  dollars.  This  book  is  a  stimulating  story  of  the  victorious 
career  of  a  self-made  man,  who  in  his  hard-won  triumph  made  his  wealth 
a  blessing  to  his  fellow-men. 
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llliixtrattvt  Note*.  A  Guide  totbe  Study  of  the  Sunday  School  Lemons,  with  Original  and  Se- 
lected Comment*,  Methods  or  Teaching,  Illustrative  Stories,  Practical  Applications,  Notes 
on  Eastern  Life,  Library  References,  Maps,  Tables,  Pictures,  Diagrams.  By  Jesse  Lyman 
Hcrlbct  and  Robert  Remington  Dohkrty.  Large  Svo,  pp.  365.  New  York:  Hunt  A 
Eaton.   Clm-limatl :  Craristou  A  Curts.    Price,  cloth,  81.25. 

The  high  commendations  which  we  aimed  to  make  of  this  publication 
in  1894  and  previously  might  be  repeated  for  1805.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  any  detail  of  help  for  the  Sunday  school  teacher  and  ad- 
vanced scholar  which  is  here  omitted.  In  lesson  comments,  illustrations, 
attractive  print,  and  other  matters  the  volume  is  most  superior.  For 
what  it  intrinsically  is  we  commend  it  most  cordially  to  the  notice  of  all 
sincere  Bible  students  in  our  Sunday  schools. 

Things  of  the  Mind.  By  J.  L.  Spalmno.  Bishop  of  Peoria.  12tno,  pp.  235.  Chicago :  A.  C 
McClurgACo.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

The  chapters  on  education  are  in  the  aphoristic  style  of  Emerson  and 
are  as  painfully  devoid  of  coherence.  But  the  aphorisms  are  good  and 
may  be  useful  to  the  order  of  mind  Emerson  inspired.  Now  and  then  the 
essayist  stoops  to  become  forcible,  as  in  the  following:  44  That  which  still 
survives  as  literature  is  what  a  few  heavenly  minds  have  picked  up  from 
beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  herd,  whose  uplifted  snouts  pleaded  for  swill, 
not  for  thought."  The  chapters  on  14  Professional  Education  "  and  "Cul- 
ture and  Religion  "  have  a  more  definite  value.  The  latter  is  an  especially 
strong  and  clear  discussion  of  the  place  of  culture  in  human  society.  The 
author's  criticism  of  Renan  and  Matthew  Arnold  is  masterly,  and  the  whole 
essay  is  a  piece  of  thoughtfulness,  good  temper,  and  excellent  style. 

A  Treasury  of  Stories  Jingles  and  Rhyme*.  With  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Vignette  Illus- 
trations In  Half  Tone  after  Macd  Hcmphrey.  Short  Stories ;  Fairy  Tales :  Mother  Goose 
Jingles :  Verses.  By  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Elizabeth  s.  Tucker,  and  Helen  grat  Cone. 
8vo,  pp.  261.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  Price,  cloth,  $175. 

From  the  standpoint  of  childhood  this  book  is  a  4  *  treasury "  to  be 
prized.  The  only  defect  which  might  be  pointed  out,  if  it  be  such,  is  the 
surplus  of  verse  over  prose.  In  illustration  and  general  attraction  the 
book  ranks  among  the  worthy  holiday  issues  of  the  year. 

Hypatia;  or,  New  Foe*  with  an  Old  Face.  By  Charles  Kinoslet.  Illustrations  and 
portrait  of  the  author.  Two  volumes.  8ro,  pp.  773.  New  York:  Harper  A  Brothers.  Price, 
silk,  ornamental,  gilt  tops,  $7. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  products  of  the  book-making  art — Charles 
Kingslcy's  historic  masterpiece  in  a  silk  dress,  adorned  as  a  bride  for  her  lord. 
In  this  radiant  book  the  hand  of  genius  pictures  the  struggle  between  old 
paganism  and  Christianity  in  the  early  ages  of  the  faith.  In  this  day  of 
the  comparison  of  religions  Hyjmtia  makes  for  confidence  in  the  superi- 
ority of  our  holy  religion. 

The  Potter's  Thumo.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel.  LSmo,  pp.  351.  New  York :  Harper  A 
Brothers.  Price,  cloth,  $1.60. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard  says  of  this  book,  4 'It  has  given  rac  a  clearer 
insight  of  native  life  in  India,  its  subtleties,  its  sinuosities,  its  superstitions, 
than  I  have  obtained  from  the  Anglo-Indian  tales  of  Mr.  Kipling,  who 
writes  from  without,  while  Mrs.  Steel  writes  from  within." 
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Art.  I.— THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  RESURRECTION 

OF  JESUS. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  Lord's  resurrection  stands  in  a  very 
different  relation  to  Christian  faith  from  any  of  his  other 
miracles.  Other  miracles  are  divine  authentications  of  the 
revelation  which  he  gave.  The  resurrection  is  itself  an  in- 
tegral part  of  that  revelation.  There  might  have  been  more 
or  less  of  those  other  miracles,  and  our  general  conception  of 
the  character  and  work  of  Jesns  would  have  been  still  the 
same.  If  he  had  fed  the  multitudes  with  a  few  loaves  once 
instead  of  twice,  if  lie  had  raised  a  dead  person  to  life  once  or 
twice  instead  of  thrice,  if  any  one  or  if  some  considerable 
number  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  gospels  had  been  left  un- 
recorded, or  if  the  record  of  some  of  them  should  be  discredited 
as  unauthentic,  it  would  make  no  essential  difference  in  our  con- 
ception of  the  character  and  work  of  Jesus  or  in  the  general 
system  of  Christian  doctrine.  But  if  the  record  of  the  resurrec- 
tion were  lost  or  discredited  our  whole  conception  of  Christ 
and  of  Christianity  would  be  radically  changed.  Something, 
indeed,  of  the  work  of  Jesns  would  be  left  if  the  world  should 
lose  its  faith  in  his  resurrection. 

In  the  wreck  of  noble  liven, 
Something  immortal  still  survives. 

Whatever  changes  there  may  be  in  men's  opinions  of  Christ 
and  Christianity,  human  life  will  always  be  better  for  the  ethical 
teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  human  character  will 
always  be  nobler  for  the  example  of  sublime  self-sacrifice  on 
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Calvary.  But  the  residue  which  would  be  left  if  the  world 
should  lose  its  faith  in  the  resurrection  would  not  be  historic 
Christianity.  It  was  44  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  "  that  Paul 
preached  at  Athens.  The  resurrection  was  the  comer  etone 
on  which  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church  was  built.  What 
ever  might  remain  if  the  resurrection  should  cease  to  be  be- 
lieved, it  would  not  be  Christianity.  It  would  not  be  the  faith 
that  has  made  martyrs  and  missionaries — the  faith  that  has 
transformed  the  world's  history. 

There  is  a  profound  contrast  between  the  habits  of  thought, 
the  intellectual  atmosphere,  of  tlie  first  century  and  the  nine- 
teenth. Then,  the  science  of  nature  was  in  a  rudimentary 
state  of  development  and  had  produced  very  little  effect  upon 
the  general  habits  of  thought.  The  doctrines  of  the  unity  of 
nature  and  the  universality  of  natural  law  had  scarcely  been 
formulated  by  philosophers,  and  had  not  entered  at  all  into 
popular  thinking.  Faith  in  the  preternatural  was  universal, 
and  ready  credence  was  given  everywhere  to  any  alleged  or 
imagined  prodigy.  Then,  Herod  could  believe  that  John, 
whom  he  had  beheaded,  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  the 
Roman  populace  could  expect  that  Nero  won  Id  return  from 
the  realm  of  shades  and  once  more  curse  the  earth  with  his 
presence.  It  was  in  that  environment  that  the  faith  in  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  was  born.  Can  that  faith  survive  in  the 
very  different  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  present  age  ?  The 
question  is  one  of  profoundest  moment.  It  is  the  belief  of 
many  earnest  and  thoughtful  minds  that  the  faith  in  the  resur- 
rection must  go  with  other  beautiful  myths  and  legends  belong- 
ing to  a  stage  of  intellectual  development  which  the  world  has 
outgrown.  That  is  the  teaching,  for  instance,  of  Robert  EUmere 
— a  work  which  kindles  our  sympathetic  admiration,  not  more  by 
its  vividness  of  delineation  of  character  and  its  intense  pathos, 
than  by  the  profound  sincerity  and  religious  earnestness  with 
which  it  ib  inspired.  In  that  truly  great  and  noble  book  the 
idea  is  continually  presented,  sometimes  by  direct  assertion, 
sometimes  by  implication  or  insinuation,  that  the  conception 
of  the  resurrection  survives  now  only  in  the  realm  of  emotion 
— that  it  can  have  no  place  in  the  intellectual  life  of  this  age. 

Apparently  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  spirit  of  this  age  finds  in  the  way  of  belief  in  a  miraculous 
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event,  many  of  the  teachers  of  Christian  evidences  simply  point 
to  the  apparently  honest  contemporary  testimony  to  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection,  and  confidently  declare  that  no  fact  in  ancient 
history  is  so  well  attested.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  weight 
of  testimony  which  can  be  marshaled  in  behalf  of  the  resurrec- 
tion is  greater  than  that  on  the  strength  of  which  most  facts  of 
ancient  history  are  believed ;  but  the  truth  of  that  proposition 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  establish  the  credibility  of  the 
resnrrection  itself.  We  can  no  more  judge  of  the  adequacy  of 
testimony  to  establish  belief  in  any  particular  allegation,  with- 
out regard  to  the  character  of  the  allegation,  than  we  can  de- 
cide whether  a  bridge  is  sufficiently  strong  without  considering 
whether  it  is  to  bear  foot  passengers  or  railway  trains. 

It  is,  indeed,  unnecessary  to  spend  much  time  in  proving  that  a 
miracle  is  possible.  Nothing  short  of  absolutely  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  of  nature  could  entitle  us  to  pronounce  any 
allegation  impossible  a  priori  which  is  not  self-contradictory.* 
That  nature  is  governed  by  a  system  of  law,  that  all  the  events 
of  nature  are  linked  together  in  a  determinate  and  formnlablo 
order  of  coexistence  or  succession — this  is  the  postulate  with 
which  science  begins,  and  the  belief  which  impresses  itself  upon 
the  mind  with  deepening  intensity  of  conviction  as  .science 
advances.  But,  while  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  there 
arc  laws  of  nature,  it  is  a  very  different  question  whether  we 
have  yet  discovered  those  laws.  Any  formula  which  we  call 
provisionally  a  law  of  nature  is  only  a  generalization  of  such 
facts  bearing  upon  the  class  of  phenomena  in  question  as  may 
be  within  the  scope  of  our  present  knowledge.  As  that  knowl- 
edge must  always  be  incomplete,  the  supposed  law  can  never 
attain  the  standard  of  certainty,  but  only  that  of  a  higher  or 
lower  degree  of  probability.  In  regard,  even,  to  those  laws 
which  are  based  on  the  most  extensive  experience  and  the  most 
thorough  analysis  of  that  experience,  the  possibility  must  al- 
ways remain  that  some  new  fact  may  come  to  our  knowledge 
which  will  contradict  the  supposed  law.  That  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow  at  the  time  predicted  by  the  astronomers  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  but  not  certain.    It  is  possible  that  the  sun 

•  "  Whatever  la  Intelligible  and  can  be  distinctly  conceived  impllea  no  contradiction,  and 
can  never  be  proved  falae  by  any  demonstration ,  argument,  or  abstract  reasoning  a  priori** 
—  Hume 
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may  fail  to  rise.  A  new  fact  contradicting  one  of  our  sup- 
posed laws  of  nature  would  show,  not  that  nature  is  lawless, 
but  rather  that  our  supposed  law  was  only  true  approximately 
or  within  limits,  that  it  was  not  exactly  true,  and  that  the  real 
law  is  more  complex  than  our  provisional  formula.  So  long, 
then,  as  human  knowledge  falls  short  of  omniscience  we  cannot 
be  warranted  in  pronouncing  impossible  a  priori  any  allegation 
which  involves  no  self-contradiction.* 

But  the  possibility  of  miracle  is  one  thing ;  the  probability 
of  miracle  is  a  very  different  thing.  While  no  one  of  those 
generalizations  of  our  experience  which  we  call  provisionally 
natural  laws  can  reach  the  standard  of  certainty,  there  are 
many  of  them  which  attain  an  extremely  high  degree  of 
probability.  Some  of  these  generalizations  rest  on  a  collection 
of  observations  so  immense  and  so  thoroughly  analyzed*  that 
the  occurrence  of  a  new  fact  which  will  contradict  the  gen- 
eralization, though  not  absolutely  impossible,  is  enormously 
improbable.  Here  we  reach  the  ground  of  Hume's  famous 
argument  against  the  credibility  of  miracles.  Hume's  position 
is  substantially  that  a  miracle  is  a  priori  so  enormously 
improbable  that  the  falsity  of  any  supposable  amount  of  hu- 
man testimony  is  more  probable  than  the  truth  of  the  alleged 
miracle.  The  sophistical  form  in  which  Hume  stated  his  argu- 
ment has  been  justly  criticised,  and  criticised  by  the  agnostic 
Huxley,  as  well  as  by  Christian  writers;  but  the  force  of  the 
argument  depends,  not  on  the  sophistical  form,  but  on  the  truth 
which  it  contains.  That  truth  is  that  the  amount  and  quality  of 
testimony  necessary  to  establish  belief  in  any  allegation  varies 
with  the  apinori  probability  or  improbability  of  the  allegation, 
and  that  accordingly  there  may  t>c  allegations  so  enormously 
improbable  that  no  snpposable  array  of  testimony  would  render 
them  credible.  Suppose  all  Roman  historians  of  the  century 
commencing  with  the  death  of  Nero  whose  works  are  extant 
agreed  in  the  assertion  that  Nero  rose  from  the  dead.  "Would 
snch  agreement  establish  in  our  minds  a  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  allegation  ?   We  answer,  without  hesitation,  "  No."  We 

*  A  more  complete  analysts  of  the  conception  of  natural  law,  showing  the  Impossibility  of 
certainty  In  any  inch  generalization*,  we  have  {riven  In  an  article,  entitled  MThe  Decree  of 
Probability  of  Scientific  Beliefs.**  pnbUshcd  In  the  New  Englander  and  Tale  Rtvicw, 
January,  1891 ;  republished  as  chapter  ill  In  Twrnt]f-fivc  Team  of  Scientific  Progress  and 
other  Etmay*,  New  York  and  Boston,  18V 4. 
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believe  that  most  of  us  would  not  even  be  brought  to  the  point 
of  seriously  questioning  whether  the  allegation  might  not  be 
true.  The  supposition  of  error  in  all  the  historians  of  the 
period,  arising  from  some  mistake  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  those 
who  first  gave  currency  to  the  story,  would  seem  to  us  im- 
mensely more  probable  than  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of 
the  allegation. 

Why  should  we  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  on  the 
evidence  of  testimony,  when  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  any 
array  of  testimony  which  would  convince  us  of  the  resurrection 
of  Nero  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  given  in  two 
different  forms. 

I.  In  so  far  as  the  character  of  Jesns  is  unique  and  apparently 
snperhuman,  the  a  priori  probability  against  the  resurrection 
is  diminished.  If  it  is  conceded  that  in  various  respects  Jesus 
differs  from  all  other  men,  it  is  thereby  rendered  more  or  le68 
probable  that  he  may  differ  from  all  other  men  in  other  respects. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  character  of  Jesus  is  unique.  He 
seems  to  stand  apart  from  mere  men,  like  some  mysterious 
visitor  from  a  higher  sphere.  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man." 
He  bids  the  world,  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ; 
for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  6onl8."  What  other  lips  could  thus  have  put  into  a  single 
sentence  the  profession  of  humility  and  the  claim  to  supremacy 
over  mankind  without  producing  an  impression  of  grotesque  in- 
congruity? On  the  lips  of  Jesus  the  two  utterances  blend  in  sweet 
and  solemn  harmony.  Behold  him  in  the  days  of  the  passion 
week  and  in  the  threefold  trial  on  the  morning  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. How,  with  each  accession  of  humiliation,  he  reveals 
more  fully  a  serene  and  superhuman  majesty!  The  lower  he 
stoops  the  higher  he  rises. 

With  whom  among  the  sons  of  men  shall  we  compare  him  f 
Shall  it  be  with  the  saints  of  the  Christian  Church?  The 
holiest  of  them  loves  best  to  confess  that  he  only  reflects  some 
portion  of  the  glory  of  Je6us,  as  the  planets  reflect  the  splendor 
of  the  sun.  Shall  we  compare  him  with  other  founders  of 
religions  ?  Read  the  story  of  Buddha,  as  told  so  lovingly — too 
lovingly,  perhaps,  for  strict  and  critical  fidelity  to  truth — in  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  "  Light  of  Asia."  Read  the  beautiful  story 
with  loving  sympathy,  and  thank  God  that  "  he  left  not  himself 
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without  witness"  among  the  teeming  millions  of  the  Orient, 
but  raised  up  for  thom  a  teacher  of  righteousness.  But  "the 
glory  of  the  celestial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is 
another."  The  light  of  Asia  pales  before  the  Light  of  the 
world.  Try  to  patch  into  one  of  the  gospels  the  story  of 
Buddha  stealing  out  from  his  sumptuous  palace,  past  the  lovely 
sleeping  forms  of  his  troop  of  uautch  girls,  when  the  wail  of 
human  sorrow  calls  him  forth  to  his  great  mission — try  to  patch 
into  one  of  the  gospels  that  story,  as  told  so  sweetly  in  Arnold's 
poem  or,  still  worse,  as  told  more  repulsively  in  the  Indian 
original — and  how  wildly  incongruous  it  would  be !  The  seam- 
less robe  would  be  changed  for  the  piebald  garment  of  a  harle- 
quin. Among  earth's  saints  and  sages  there  is  no  peer  for  the 
Man  of  Nazareth.  It  is  not  incredible  that  he  who  was  super- 
human in  life  should  have  been  superhuman  in  death. 

II.  For  the  atheist,  convinced  that  there  is  no  moral  purpose 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  there  can  be  no  meaning  in  a 
miracle,  and  such  an  extraordinary  event  is  as  improbable  at 
one  time  as  at  another.  But  to  him  who  believes,  or  even  hopes, 
that  the  world  is  ruled  by  a  God  of  moral  attributes,  it  must 
appear  more  or  less  probable  that  such  a  God  may  choose  to 
reveal  himself  to  his  children  and  may  make  the  system  of  na- 
ture itself  emphasize  and  attest  that  revelation.  In  proportion 
to  the  importance  of  the  revelation  which  is  to  be  made  is  the 
probability  of  some  miraculous  sign  for  its  attestation.  When 
we  consider  that  but  for  the  faith  in  the  resurrection  Chris- 
tianity would  have  been  buried  forever  in  the  rock-hewn  tomb 
in  which  the  Master  lay,  and  when  we  try  to  measure  what 
Christianity,  with  its  revelation  of  divine  fatherhood  and  human 
brotherhood  and  redemption  from  sin  and  life  immortal,  has 
been  to  mankind  in  these  centuries  of  Christendom  and  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  what  it  promises  to  be  in  the  glories  of  a 
millennial  future,  we  cannot  deem  it  "  a  thing  incredible  "  that, 
in  that  transcendent  crisis  of  man's  moral  history,  "  God  should 
nu6e  the  dead." 

By  such  considerations  as  these  the  a  priori  improbability  of 
a  resurrection  is  so  far  neutralized  that  we  are  in  a  posture  of 
mind  to  consider  the  testimony  which  can  be  cited  in  favor  of 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  not,  as 
the  resurrection  of  Nero  would  be,  an  event  so  enormously 
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improbable  that  scarcely  any  snpposable  testimony  would  suffice 
to  render  it  credible.  The  historic  record  of  the  resurrection  is 
contained  in  six  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament— the  four 
gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  last  of  these  has  a  peculiar  importance,  as 
being  both  the  earliest  in  date  and  the  most  unquestionable  in 
authenticity.  Skepticism  itself  does  not  doubt  that  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  by  the  apostle  Paul,  and 
at  a  date  not  more  than  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Christ — at  a  time,  therefore,  when  the  greater  part  of 
the  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  who  claimed  to  have 
beheld  the  risen  Lord  were  still  living.  The  summary  of  the 
appearances  of  the  risen  Christ  to  the  apostles,  as  contained  in 
that  epistle,  is  therefore  conclusive  evidence  that  the  faith  in 
the  resurrection  was  the  faith  of  the  first  generation  of  Chris- 
tians. It  was  not  a  myth  that  grew  up  slowly,  when  the  orig- 
inal witnesses  of  the  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus  had  passed  away 
and  the  simple  tradition  which  they  left  had  come  to  be  em- 
bellished by  the  imaginative  additions  of  later  generations.  It 
was  the  faith  of  the  disciples  who  were  contemporary  with 
Jesus.  It  must  be  freely  conceded  that  there  is  not  the  same 
degree  of  certainty  in  regard  to  the  date  and  authorship  of  the 
gospels  and  the  Acts  as  in  regard  to  those  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  Yet  we  believe  that  the  result  of  the  most 
searching  criticism  is  the  conclusion  that  the  three  synoptical 
gospels  probably  existed  in  substantially  their  present  shape  be- 
fore the  year  70  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  the  fourth  gospel 
is  probably  the  authentic  work  of  John,  written  in  his  old 
age,  toward  the  close  of  the  first  century. 

We  have,  then,  probably  six  contemporary  documents,  written 
by  five  different  writers,  all  belonging  to  the  circle  of  the 
apostles  and  their  immediate  associates.  The  evidence  of  these 
records  is  in  no  wise  weakened  by  the  discrepancies  between 
them.  They  are  just  such  discrepancies  as  always  exist  between 
a  number  of  honest  but  incomplete  narratives  of  a  series  of 
transactions.  To  cavil  at  them  is  as  malicious  as  it  is  foolish 
to  attempt  to  harmonize  them.  The  substantially  historic 
character  of  the  narratives  and  their  trustworthiness  as  regards 
the  main  facts  may  be  reasonably  maintained,  even  if  it  be  con- 
ceded that  there  is  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  some  details 
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of  the  story  (as,  for  instance,  the  angelic  apparitions)*  may 
be  unhistorio — the  result  either  of  some  mistake  or  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  original  witnesses  or  of  some  early  corruption 
of  the  traditiou. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  air  of  perfect  simplicity 
and  guilelessness  pervading  the  gospels.  A  candid  reader 
is  continually  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  writers 
of  those  books  fully  believed  what  they  wrote.  The  fourth 
gospel  is  probably  the  only  record  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  resurrection  by  an  eyewitness,  since  the  first  gospel, 
in  its  present  form,  is  probably  not  the  work  of  an  apostle, 
though  it  doubtless  contains  much  material  of  which  Matthew 
was  actually  the  writer.  In  John's  narrative  we  meet  in 
richest  abundance  those  little  particulars  which  impress  them- 
selves upon  the  memory  of  an  eyewitness,  but  which  tend  to 
lose  their  distinctness  as  a  story  is  repeated  by  other  persons. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  visit  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  tomb,  we 
have  such  particulars  as  John's  outrunning  Peter,  looking  first 
into  the  open  sepulcher,  and  seeing  the  linen  clothes ;  his  timid 
or  reverent  hesitation  to  enter;  Peter's  impetuous  rush  into  the 
sepulcher,  followed  by  John ;  the  napkin  that  had  covered  the 
head  of  Jesus,  "  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped 
together  in  a  place  by  itself."  There  is  an  air  of  photographic 
fidelity  rather  than  of  artistic  selection  of  details.  The  very 
form  of  the  narrative  makes  an  almost  irresistible  impression 
that  John  is  describing  that  which  he  has  actually  seen  and 
experienced. 

The  obvious  honesty  of  all  the  narratives  and  the  circum- 
stantial detail  which  marks  John's  gospel  as  the  work  of  an  eye- 
witness scarcely  leave  room  for  doubt  that  the  sepulcher  of 
Jcsub  was  found  untenanted  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of 
'  the  week.  In  some  way  the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  removed. 
That  fact,  of  itself,  is  of  no  miraculous  character ;  and  there  is 
no  reason,  therefore,  why,  so  far  as  that  fact  goes,  the  gospel 
narratives  should  not  be  recognized  as  having  the  same  degree 
of  trustworthiness  as  belongs  to  other  apparently  honest  narra- 
tives of  unexpected,  but  not  miraculous,  events.    The  absence 

•Furnejw  lim  stiffRested.  not  without  plausibility,  that  the  "young  man  sitting  on  the  right 
side,  clothed  In  a  long  white  garment  "  (Mark  xtrl,  5)  may  have  been  no  other  than  Jesus 
himself,  indistinctly  seen  In  the  dimly  lighted  sepulcher  by  the  women,  who  as  yet  had  no 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection. 
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of  a  human  body  from  the  place  in  which  it  had  been  laid  was  a 
phenomenon  which  the  disciples  were  certainly  competent  to  ob- 
serve. Assuming  it  to  be  substantially  certain  that  the  sepulcher 
was  found  empty  on  the  Easter  morning,  we  may  remark  that 
the  faith  in  the  resurrection  derives  some  incidental  confirma- 
tion from  the  impossibility  of  constructing  any  plausible 
hypothesis  of  the  abduction  of  the  body.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  motive  which  could  have  induced  either  friends  or 
enemies  of  Jesus  to  attempt  the  removal  and  concealment  of 
the  body,  even  had  there  been  no  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  design.  This  consideration 
derives  some  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that,  within  a 
few  weeks  after  the  alleged  event,  the  resurrection  of  Jcsns  was 
publicly  proclaimed,  and  believed  by  multitudes,  in  Jerusalem 
— the  very  place  where,  if  anywhere,  evidence  of  the  fact 
might  have  been  forthcoming,  if  the  body  had  been  stolen  from 
the  grave. 

We  have  referred  to  the  unquestionably  early  date  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  as  being  important  in  proving 
that  the  faith  in  the  resurrection  was  not  slowly  developed  after 
the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  had  passed  away.  That  date  is, 
however,  by  no  means  the  earliest  period  to  which  we  can  trace 
back  the  belief  in  the  resurrection.  There  are  indications  that, 
by  an  apparently  spontaneous  and  instinctive  movement,  the 
celebration  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  the  Lord's  Day,  as 
a  distinctively  Christian  festival,  was  established  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  evident  that  the  Lord's  Day 
was  not  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but 
as  an  altogether  new  institution.  It  was  a  joyous  commem- 
oration of  that  day  which  the  Christian  consciousness  recognized 
as  the  birthday  of  the  Church.  The  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Day  is,  therefore,  a  most  eloquent  witness  to  the  faith  of  the 
first  generation  of  Christians  in  the  resurrection. 

But  we  need  not  depend  on  any  document  or  institution  to 
show  that  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  goes  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  history  of  the  Chnrch.  The  very  existence  of  the 
Church  is  an  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  But 
for  the  faith  in  the  resurrection  the  Church  would  have  died 
with  its  Master  and  been  buried  in  his  tomb.  "  We  trusted," 
said  the  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  "  that  it  had  been  he 
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which  should  have  redeemed  Israel."  But  that  trust  was  in 
the  past  tense.  The  death  and  burial  of  Jesus  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  crude  aud  unintelligent  faith  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  which  the  disciples  had  cherished,  and  they  had  nothing 
to  take  its  place.  They  were  utterly  disheartened  ;  and,  in  the 
loss  of  their  Master,  the  bond  was  broken  which  bound  them 
to  each  other.  What  was  it  that  transformed  these  heart- 
broken, aimless  men,  with  uo  common  interest  but  the  memory 
of  a  dead  hope,  into  a  firmly  united,  courageous  band,  ready  to 
attempt  at  once  the  conquest  of  the  world?  It  was  the 
faith  in  the  resurrection  that  wrought  that  transformation. 
The  Church  itself  is  the  monument  of  the  epoch-making  event 
which  produced  that  faith  aud,  thereby,  gave  the  initiative 
to  the  course  of  Christian  history.  But  what  was  that  event? 
If  Jesus  did  actually  rise  from  the  dead  and  appear  unto  Cephas 
and  the  twelve  and  the  five  hundred  brethren,  then  all  else  is 
clear.  The  one  great  mystery  of  the  resurrection  explains  all 
other  mysteries.  We  have  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  transfor- 
mation  of  character  in  the  disciples  and  for  all  the  subsequent 
course  of  history.  But,  if  he  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  what 
was  the  event  which  happened  on  that  Easter  Day  and  which 
created  the  faith  in  the  resurrection  \ 

The  answer  which  perhaps  at  present  is  most  commonly 
given  to  this  question,  by  those  who  deny  the  reality  of  the 
resurrection,  is  that  the  origin  of  the  faith  was  in  a  vision  or 
hallucination,  which  was  experienced,  at  first,  by  a  few  of  the 
more  imaginative  of  the  disciples,  by  whom,  gradually,  a  sym- 
pathetic delusion  was  induced  in  others.  As  this  theory  has 
been  developed  by  Renan,  the  credit  of  originating  the  notion 
of  the  resurrection  is  given  to  Mary  Magdalene.  The  mental 
malady  of  which  she  had  been  healed  had  left*her  imagination 
in  a  peculiarly  excitable  condition.  The  faith  which  has  re- 
generated humanity  accordingly  had  its  origin  as  a  pathological 
symptom  in  the  brain  of  a  half-crazy  woman.  Instead  uf  being 
shocked  at  this  conclusion,  Renan  seems  to  find  in  it  something 
peculiarly  sweet  to  his  (esthetic  sensibilities ;  and,  with  that 
curious  sentimentalism  which  gives  to  all  his  writings  an  air  of 
indifference  to  truth  and  essential  unmorality,  he  exclaims, 
"  Divine  power  of  love !  sacred  moments  in  which  the  passion 
of  a  hallucinated  woman  gives  to  the  world  a  risen  God!" 
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The  first  suggestion  of  the  resurrection  came  from  Mary  Mag- 
dalene ;  but  others  were  destined  soon  to  share  the  same  delu- 
sion. So  contagious,  indeed,  was  Mary's  faith  and  enthusiasm  ' 
that  some  of  the  disciples  imagined  they  saw  the  risen  Lord  that 
same  day  in  Jerusalem.  But  the  visions  became  more  frequent 
when,  a  few  days  later,  the  apostles  returned  to  Galilee.  They 
lingered  around  the  beautiful  lake,  where  every  village  and 
every  hillside  was  linked  by  fond  association  in  their  minds 
with  the  memory  of  Jesus,  where  the  blue  waters  seemed 
still  to  mirror  his  serene  face,  and  the  very  air  seemed  still 
pulsating  with  the  music  of  his  voice.  As  they  lingered 
amid  those  scenes,  their  minds  fell  more  and  more  under  the 
spell  of  those  fond  memories,  till  one  and  another  seemed  to 
himself  to  see  the  loved  form  of  the  Master  and  to  hear  his 
voice.  And  the  hallucination  of  some  became  the  faith  of  all 
the  disciples. 

But,  if  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  was  a  delusion  or 
hallucination,  it  was  certainly  a  most  peculiar  one.  The  natural 
history  of  hallucinations  has  been  extensively  studied,  and  their 
laws  arc  pretty  well  understood.  Somewhat  of  the  history  of 
this  particular  delusion,  if  it  was  one,  we  can  gather  from  the 
biblical  narratives.  The  honesty  of  those  narratives  is  unim- 
peachable. Even  on  the  theory  of  hallucination  we  may  as- 
sume that  we  have  a  substantially  veracious,  though  uncritical, 
narrative  of  the  subjective  experiences  of  the  disciples.  So  far 
as  we  can  thus  trace  the  history  of  this  delusion,  it  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  very  exceptional  sort.  A  delusion  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  state  of  strongly  excited  expectancy.  The  person 
sees  what  he  has  been  made  to  believe  he  will  see.  But  in  this 
case  there  was  no  such  expectation.  The  death  of  Jesus 
plunged  the  disciples  into  utter  despair.  Whatever  he  had 
said  about  his  death  and  resurrection  had  been  so  completely 
at  variance  with  all  their  prepossessions  that  it  had  made  no  im- 
pression on  their  stolid  unbelief.  When  Mary  found  the  scp- 
ulcher  empty  she  coqld  only  think  that  some  one  had  taken 
away  the  body  and  laid  it  she  knew  not  where.  The  reports 
of  the  women  to  the  apostles  "seemed  to  them  as  idle  tales, 
and  they  believed  them  not."  The  mental  attitude  of  the  dis- 
ciples was  the  very  opposite  of  that  state  of  expectant  attention 
in  which  hallucinations  most  frequently  originate. 
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A  delusion  most  commonly  affects  ouly  a  single  individual. 
Shakespeare  is  psychologically  correct  in  making  Banqno's  ghost 
invisible  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  though  profoundly  real  to 
the  guilty  fears  of  Macbeth.  But  in  this  case  the  delusion 
affected  simultaneously  considerable  numbers  of  persons — in 
one  instance  over  five  hundred — including,  doubtless,  men  of  all 
varieties  of  temperament,  hopeful  and  despondent,  imaginative 
and  prosaic.  All  saw  the  same  blessed  vision.  In  the  cases  in 
which  delusions  have  become  epidemic  and  affected  consider- 
able numbers  of  persons,  they  have  generally  had  a  history 
extending  over  some  months  or  years,  in  which  they  have  grad- 
ually become  prevalent  and  as  gradually  declined.  In  this  case 
there  was  no  such  gradual  development.  The  faith  of  the 
apostles,  excepting  Thomas,  in  the  reality  of  the  resurrection 
was  established  before  the  close  of  the  Easter  Day.  The  ap- 
pearances reported  are  few  in  number,  and  all  were  comprised 
within  the  space  of  forty  days.  After  that  short  period  the 
risen  Jesus  vanishes  forever.  Whatever  fantastic  visions  ap- 
peared to  the  imagination  of  more  or  less  fanatical  Christians, 
the  risen  Jesus  walked  the  earth  no  more.  The  delusion  van- 
ished as  suddenly  as  it  came.  The  dream  was  dreamed  out  in 
forty  day6. 

A  delusion  generally  affects  a  single  sense— most  commonly 
sight  or  hearing;  and  the  delusion  of  sight  is  shown  to  be  such 
by  the  failure  of  the  tactual  sensations  which  would  be  experi- 
enced if  the  supposed  objective  caiiBe  of  the  visual  sensations 
were  real.  When  the  hand  cannot  clutch  the  air-drawn  dagger 
the  dagger  is  only  "  a  dagger  of  the  mind."  *  In  this  case,  ap- 
parently, the  tactual  sensations  corresponded  with  the  visual. 
The  writers  of  the  transparently  artless  narratives  have  uncon- 
sciously reported  the  results  of  the  very  experiment  which  a 
physiological  psychologist  would  have  wished  to  try.  The 
women,  says  Matthew,  "took  hold  of  his  feet."f  Had  the 
visual  sensation  been  a  delusion,  the  hands  would  have  grasped 
only  air.  To  the  terrified  apostles,  who  "  supposed  that  they  had 
seen  a  spirit,''  Jesus  said,  according  to  Luke's  report,  "  Behold 
my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself :  handle  me  and  see ; 

•  An  intercstta*  Illustration  of  this  principle  is  wen  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  A.,  reported  in 
Huxley's  Human  Phusbdoay,  Appendix  B. 
t  Revised  Version— here,  as  usually,  more  accurate  than  the  Authorized  Version. 
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for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have." 
And  John's  faithful  memory  has  preserved  the  6tory  how  the 
doubting  Thomas  had  his  doubts  set  at  rest  when  Jesus  gave 
him  the  evidence  which  he  demanded — "  Reach  hither  thy  fin- 
der, and  behold  my  hands;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and 
thrust  it  into  ray  side." 

We  realize  fully  the  difficulties  which  the  thought  of  the 
present  age  must  find  in  accepting  the  faith  in  the  resurrection. 
We  see  the  solemn  procession  of  the  generations  marching  into 

The  undiscovered  country  from  wIiobo  bourn 
No  traveler  returns. 

We  realize  the  enormous  improbability  of  an  exception  to  a  law 
sustained  by  so  immense  a  mass  of  accordant  experience.  But, 
when  we  think  of  the  alternatives  to  belief  iu  the  resurrection, 
they  all  seem  so  much  more  improbable  that  we  find  it  easier 
to  accept  the  one  mystery  which  explains  all  mysteries.  To 
l>elicve  that  the  faitii  in  the  resurrection  was  a  delusion  so  con- 
tradicting all  psychological  laws,  or  a  myth  which  was  fully 
developed  in  a  single  day,  or  a  falsehood  perpetrated  by  the  disci- 
ples to  bring  upon  themselves  imprisonment  and  death — to  be- 
lieve that  the  system  of  religious  faith  wliich  has  created  a  new 
and  nobler  civilization  had  its  origin  in  fraud  or  self-deception 
— taxes  our  credulity  more  than  to  believe  that  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead. 
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Art.  II.— SCOPE  AND  METHODS  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOG- 
MATICS. 

Christian  theology  is  a  progressive  and  improvable  science. 
While  its  fundamental  truths  are  forever  the  same,  the  appre- 
hension and  expression  of  them  vary  as  the  centuries  go  on. 
The  classification  of  the  several  branches  of  theology  into 
distinct  and  well-defined  departments  has  become  a  science  in  it- 
self, and  is  known  as  theological  encyclopedia.  Most  authorities 
now  agree  in  arranging  all  theological  studies  under  the  four 
categories  of  excgetical,  historical,  systematic,  and  practical 
theology.  It  is  probable  that  comparative  theology  will  in  the 
near  future  be  recognized  as  another  department  coordinate  with 
the  four  jnst  named.  Each  of  these  is  capable  of  subdivision ; 
and  the  more  one  looks  over  the  whole  field  and  studies  in  de- 
tail the  different  parts  the  more  apparent  it  becomes  that  each 
important  subdivision  demands  separate  and  distinctive  treat- 
ment. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  legitimate 
scope  and  methods  of  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  systematic 
theology. 

I.  Our  first  concern  is  to  find  the  name  most  suitable  for  that 
branch  of  theological  study  which  treats  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  single  word  "theology"  is  altogether  too 
general  and  comprehensive  a  term.  An  exposition  of  Job  or 
of  Isaiah,  a  history  of  the  councils  of  the  Church,  a  treatise  on 
ethics  or  hotniletics  or  apologetics  may  all  claim  to  be  works 
on  theology.  The  term  "  systematic  theology  "  has  been  cm- 
ployed,  and  not  a  few  able  works  on  Christian  doctrine  have 
assumed  this  title ;  but  the  words  have  such  a  firm  place  in 
theological  encyclopedia  as  the  name  of  an  entire  department 
of  theological  studies  that  it  is  quite  unsatisfactory,  not  to  say 
improper,  to  apply  the  general  title  to  one  of  its  acknowledged 
subdivisions.  A  work  on  hotniletics  might  with  equal  propriety 
assume  the  title  of  4<  practical  theology."  The  Germans  have 
the  very  expressive  word  Glaubenslehre,  which  means  doctrine 
of  faith  or  system  of  religious  belief ;  but  we  have  no  one  or 
two  English  words  that  would  serve  as  a  satisfactory  equivalent. 
A  phrase  like  "the  doctrines  of  Christianity"  or  "system  of 
Christian  doctrine"  would  be  a  simple  and  transparent  title, 
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and  cannot  be  condemned  as  subject  to  reasonable  objection. 
But  many  will  prefer  a  single  word,  if  such  can  be  found  ;  and 
the  technical  term  "dogmatics,"  now  widely  used  for  the 
purpose,  appears  to  be  free  from  any  serious  objection,  and  is 
sufficiently  specific  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  defining 
title.  A  qualifying  word  may  be  added  if  one  desires  a 
closer  definition.  Biblical  dogmatics  limits  itself  to  the 
teachings  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  traces  the  genesis  and 
progress  of  doctrines,  and  makes  special  note  of  the  various 
types  of  doctrine  discernible  among  the  different  biblical 
writers.  Ecclesiastical  dogmatics  takes  account  of  the  creeds 
and  confessions  of  Christendom  and  follows  the  history  of  the 
several  dogmas.  The  term  "Christian  dogmatics"  is  more 
general,  and  yet  sufficiently  specific  to  denote  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  what  a  writer  believes  to  be  the  essential  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Ecclesiastical  dogmatics  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  department  of  historical  theology.  But  Christian  dog- 
matics must  include  and  rest  upon  the  real  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  much  less  reason  for 
distinguishing  it  from  biblical  dogmatics.  It  may  largely  ap- 
propriate philosophical  and  historical  elements,  so  far  as  these 
conduce  to  a  clearer  exposition  of  biblical  doctrine;  hut  it  must 
acknowledge  as  its  primary  and  authoritative  source  the  original 
documents  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  accordingly  adopt  the 
term  "Christian  dogmatics"  as  the  most  appropriate  title  for 
that  branch  of  theology  the  scope  and  methods  of  which  we 
proceed  to  consider. 

II.  By  the  legitimate  scope  of  dogmatics  we  mean  that  range 
or  compass  of  theological  topics  which  a  well-defined  system  of 
Christian  dogma  should  attempt  to  cover.  From  this  field  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  exclude  metaphysics,  apologetics,  and  ethics. 
These  may  be  treated  as  so  many  subdivisions  of  systematic 
theology,  but  not  as  departments  of  Christian  doctrine.*  It 
may  be  an  open  question  whether  ethics  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  department  of  practical  theology.  It  may  also  bo 
affirmed  that  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  polity  has  no  proper 

•"Apologetic*,"  says  Mlley,  "it  not  of  the  nature  of  a  Christian  doctrine.  .  .  .  Any 
sufficient  reason  for  leu  Inclusion  might  properly  require  a  treatment  of  all  questions  of 

eanonlcity,  textual  Integrity,  higher  criticism,  genuineness,  and  authenticity  Apologetics 

would  thus  become  a  disproportionate  magnitude  In  a  system  of  doctrine.  Neither  Is  ethics, 
especially  theoretical  or  philosophical  ethics,  of  the  nature  of  a  Christian  doctrine."— Sys- 
tematic ThcotoQu*  vol.  I,  p.  54. 
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place  among  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  We  find  no 
obligatory  form  of  Chnrch  government  prescribed  in  the  Holy 
Scri  ptnres.  So  far  as  the  Church  and  the  sacraments  and  various 
means  of  grace  are  to  be  considered  as  doctrines,  they  fall 
legitimately  under  what  is  technically  called  soteriology,  or  the 
method  of  salvation.  After  ruling  out  the  four  subjects 
named  above,  there  is  still  left  an  ample  field  for  dogmatics. 
Its  range  of  subject-matter  is  high  as  heaven  and  deep  as  hell 
and  broad  as  the  universe  of  God.  It  must  treat  of  angels  and 
principalities  and  powers,  of  things  present  and  things  to 
come,  of  the  nature  of  man,  the  doctrine  of  human  sinfulness, 
the  redemption  through  Christ,  the  revelation  of  God  the 
Father  and  the  eternal  Spirit.  These  surely  afford  scope  enough 
for  the  most  ambitious  author. 

A  writer  on  Christian  dogmatics  is  not  at  liberty  to  inculcate, 
as  a  proper  part  of  his  subject,  doctrines  which  have  no  basis 
in  the  records  of  divine  revelation.  But  he  need  not  limit  his 
inquiries  to  subjects  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
fundamental  or  important.  Not  a  few  tenets  regarded  as 
scriptural  by  thousands  are  either  not  so  important  or  not  60 
capable  of  proof  but  that  other  thousands  decline  to  accept 
them.  But  a  complete  treatise  on  Christian  doctrine  not  only 
has  the  right,  but  is  bound,  to  set  forth  what  its  author  believes 
to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Wo  may  accord- 
ingly conclude  that  the  proper  limits  of  Christian  dogmatics 
are  fairly  indicated  in  the  well-known  article  which  declares 
that  "  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved as  an  article  of  faith."  Dogmatics  may  treat  many 
topics  of  secondary  importance,  but  mii6t  confine  itself  to  such 
doctrines  as  are  believed  to  have  a  scriptural  foundation. 

III.  Having  determined  the  legitimate  6cope  of  our  subject, 
it  remains  to  consider  the  methods  of  arranging  the  several 
doctrines  in  organic  unity.  In  scientific  method  modern 
writers  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  surpass  the  ancients. 
Progress  in  any  department  of  theology  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
the  discovery  of  new  material,  but  in  the  formulation  and  ex- 
position of  the  great  truths  which  the  Church  has  possessed  from 
the  beginning.    Through  all  the  Christian  centuries  these  truths 
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liave  been  variously  stated  and  defended,  and  some  doctrines 
have  naturally  received  much  more  attention  than  others. 
Origen's  treatise  on  fundamental  doctrines  (De  Principiis) 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  comprehensive  system  of  Christian 
belief  to  be  found  among  the  early  fathers ;  but  its  four  books 
of  doctrine  are  without  any  well-defined  logical  order. 
Gregory  of  JJyssa's  Great  Catechism  is  of  much  less  extent, 
and  is  more  of  an  apology  for  the  doctrines  treated  than  an 
attempt  to  enunciate  a  system.  The  Accurate  Imposition  of 
the  Orthodox  Faith,  in  four  books  and  one  hundred  chapters, 
by  John  of  Damascus,  is  disproportionate  in  the  treatment  of 
topics,  and  gives  prominence  to  opinions  of  no  value.  Augus- 
tine's various  treatises  on  Christian  doctrine  arc  monumental, 
but  they  furnish  us  no  help  in  scientific  method.  The  cele- 
brated Loci  Communes  of  Melanchthon,  published  in  1521, 
and  Calvin's  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  ap- 
peared fifteen  years  later,  attempt  no  analytic  or  synthetic  ar- 
rangement of  subject-matter.  The  Theological  Institutes  of 
Francis  Turrctin,  first  published  1679-1685,  surpass  Calvin's 
work  in  logical  arrangement ;  but  they  follow  the  catechetical 
method  of  questions  and  answers,  and  discuss  the  several  doctrines 
after  the  order  commonly  found  in  the  creeds  and  confessions 
of  the  Reformation  period.  They  all  naturally  begin  with  the 
doctrine  of  God  ;  but  the  other  subjects  follow  according  to  no 
uniform  order  and  are  treated  as  6o  many  independent  topics, 
each  to  be  studied  bv  itself. 

The  broad-minded  and  ironical  George  Calixtus,  in  his  Epit- 
ome of  TJieology,  published  in  1619,  attempted  a  philosophical 
arrangement  of  the  essential  doctrines  by  reducing  them  to 
three  fundamental  inquiries.  First,  he  asks  after  the  object, 
or  aim,  of  theological  science,  and  finds  the  answer  in  all  those 
topics  which  relate  to  the  salvation  and  ultimate  glory  of  man. 
Secondly,  he  finds  the  subject  and  necessity  of  his  doctrines  in 
the  facts  of  creation  and  of  human  sinfulness.  His  third  inquiry 
is  into  the  means  of  securing  the  salvation  and  ultimate  blessed- 
ness of  man ;  and  under  this  head  he  presents  the  mediation  of 
Christ  and  the  means  of  grace.  This  has  been  called  the  analytic 
method  of  procedure,  and  has  some  attractive  features.  It  moves 
partly  in  the  line  of  that  dogmatic  method  which  first  propounds 
the  great  subject  of  salvation,  and  then  inqnires  after  "the 
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efficient  cause,"  "the  meritorious  cause,"  "the  instrumental 
cause,"  and  "  the  final  cause."  Much  of  its  substance  may  be 
traced  back  to  Peter  Lombard's  Four  Books  of  Sentences.  The 
chief  objection  to  Calixtus's  method  is  not  its  analytical  form, 
but  the  order  of  his  inquiries.  To  begin  a  treatise  of  such 
scope  with  the  subject  of  salvation  and  future  blessedness  is 
obviously  awkward  and  unnatural. 

The  so-called  "federal  theology"  produced  a  method  of 
arranging  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  under  the  two  great 
covenants  of  nature  and  of  grace.  But  the  system  compelled 
its  advocates  to  follow  an  historical,  rather  than  a  logical,  order, 
involved  no  little  repetition  and  confusion  of  thought,  and  may 
be  considered  obsolete  for  dogmatic  purposes.  Leydeckcr,  in 
1682,  cast  the  federal  theology  in  a  trinitarian  form  by  group- 
ing all  Christian  doctrine  under  the  three  headings  of  "  Father," 
"  Son,"  and  "  Spirit."  He  has  been  followed  in  recent  time6 
by  Marheineke  and  Martensen.  This  trinitarian  method  is 
attractive  for  its  simplicity,  but  is  incompatible  with  a  proper 
use  of  defining  terms,  and  leaves  too  much  room  for  arbitrary 
fancies.  Martensen,  for  example,  treats  the  fall  of  man,  human 
depravity,  and  guilt  under  the  head  of  "  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Father;"  and  Marheineke  discusses  these  same  topics  under 
the  main  caption  "  Of  God  the  Son."  A  methodology  which 
allows  such  looseness  of  construction  can  hardly  commend  itself 
to  the  logical  mind. 

As  we  come  down  to  the  more  recent  period  we  observe  the 
increasing  attention  paid  to  the  method  of  dogmatics.  But  the 
English  and  Scotch  divines  have,  so  far,  produced  comparatively 
little  in  the  way  of  systematizing  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith.  They  have  furnished  valuable  expositions  in  such  works 
as  those  of  Burnet  and  Browne  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
Hill's  Lectures  in  Divinity,  and  Dick's  Lectures  on  Theology. 
Thomas  Ridgley's  Body  of  Divinity  is  a  very  comprehensive 
work,  but  consists  of  a  scries  of  lectures  on  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  and  follows  its  order  of  questions  and  answers. 
None  of  these  writers  make  any  considerable  improvement 
on  the  old  topical  method  of  Melanchthon  and  Calvin.  The 
Wesleyans  have  the  credit,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  producing  the 
only  two  English  works  on  dogmatics  which  exhibit  careful 
attention  to  scientific  method.    The  first  of  these  is  the  well- 
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known  work  of  Richard  Watson,  completed  in  1823.  Under 
the  general  title  of  Theological  Institutes  he  treats,  in  four 
parts,  of 44  the  evidences,  doctrines,  morals,  and  institutions  of 
Christianity."  The  second  division  is  given  exclusively  to  doc- 
trines, and  constitutes  more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  work. 
We  could  wish  that  this  section  had  been  published  as  an  inde- 
pendent volume.    Its  method  is  as  follows : 

Part  First.  2.  Redemption  by  Christ. 

Doctrines  Relating  to  God.  (1)  Principles  of  redemption. 

1.  Existence.of  God.  (2)  Benefits  of  the  atonement. 

2.  Attributes'of  God.  a-  Justification. 

3.  Persons  of  the  Godhead.  b'  Concomitants   of  justifica- 

(1)  The  Trinity.  tion— regeneration  and  adop- 

(2)  Divinity  of  Christ.  tion- 

(3)  Divine-human     person  of      (8)  Extent    of    the  atonement 

Christ.  (l°ng  discussion  of  issues 

(4)  Personality  and  Deity  of  the              with  Calvinism). 

Holy  Ghost.  <4>  Further  benefits  of  redemp- 
tion. 

Part  Second.  a.  Sanctificatiou. 

Doctrines  Relating  to  Man.  J,  Right  to  pray. 

1.  Man's  creation  and  sin.  e.  Special  providence. 

(1)  Man's  primitive  state.  d.  Victory  over  death. 

(2)  Fall  of  man.  e.  Immortality  of  the  soul. 

(3)  Results  of  the  fall.  /.  Resurrection  of  the  body. 

This  is  a  simple  and  admirable  arrangement  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  but  too  large  space  is  given  to  polemical  issues 
now  obsolete,  and  the  great  topics  of  eschatology  are  passed 
over  in  a  superficial  manner.  There  is  no  formal  discussion  of 
final  judgment  and  retribution,  and  one  may  fairly  criticise  the 
position  of  the  section  on  the  "Extent  of  the  Atonement," 
thrown  in  between  two  coordinate  sections  on  "  Benefits  of  the 
Atonement"  and  "Further  Benefits  of  Redemption."  All 
that  is  embraced  under  benefits  of  the  atonement  ought  to  have 
been  brought  undi-r  one  heading,  and  the  chapter  on  the  extent 
of  the  atonement  might,  with  slight  changes,  have  been  made 
to  follow  immediately  after  the  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
God's  moral  government. 

The  other  English  work  above  referred  to  is  A  Compendium 
of  Christian  Theology,  by  William  Burt  Pope.  After  thirty 
pages  of  "Preliminaries"  and  two  hundred  pages  more  on 
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"  The  Divine  Rule  of  Faith,"  the  author  comes  to  dogmatics 
proper,  and  arranges  his  material  in  six  sections,  as  follows : 


1.  God. 

(1)  The  existence  and  notion  of 

God. 

(2)  The  divine  essence  and  per- 

fections. 

(3)  The  triune  Name. 

(4)  The  attributes  of  God. 

2.  God  and  tub  Creature. 

(1)  Creation. 

(2)  Providence. 

3.  Sin. 

(1)  Origin  of  sin  in  the  universe 

and  on  earth. 

(2)  Nature  of  sin. 

(3)  Sin  and  redemption. 

(4)  Original  sin. 

4.  The  Mediatorial  Ministry. 

(1)  The  divine  purpose  of  re- 

demption. 

(2)  The   redemptions!   or  eco- 

nomical Trinity. 


a.  The  two  estates. 

b.  The  three  offices. 
e.  The  Christ  of  prophecy. 

d.  The  Christ  of  fulfillment. 

e.  The  prophetic  office. 

f.  The  priestly  office. 

g.  The  regal  office. 

(6)  Names  of  the  Redeemer. 

(7)  The  finished  work. 

(8)  The  atonement  in  its  results. 

5.  The  Administration  of  Re- 
demption. 

(1)  The  Holy  Spirit. 

(2)  The  Gospel  vocation. 

(3)  Preliminaries  of  salvation. 

(4)  The  state  of  salvation. 

(5)  Christian  righteousness. 

(6)  Christian  sonship. 

(7)  Christian  sanctification. 

(8)  Tenure  of  covenant  blessings. 
(0)  Christian  ethics. 

(10)  The  Church. 
(8)  The  person  of  Christ. 

(4)  The  mediatorial  work  in  its  6-  Eschatolooy. 

process.  (1)  Death  and  the  kingdom  of 

a.  The  incarnation.  the  dead. 

(5)  Historical  manifestation  of  the  (2)  The  day  of  Christ. 

Redeemer.  (3)  The  consummation. 

With  all  its  commendable  features  this  outline  is  open  to  criti- 
cism. The  second  main  division,  entitled  "  God  and  the 
Creature,"  and  disenssing  the  works  and  providence  of  God, 
should  have  been  made  a  subsection  of  the  first  main  division. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  divisions  belong  essentially  together,  and 
the  treatment  of  them  in  two  coordinate  sections  involves  need- 
less repetition  and  confusion.  The  history  of  dogmas,  incor- 
porated in  this  work,  adds  little  to  its  value,  and  trauscends  the 
scope  of  dogmatics. 

American  theologians  are  clearly  in  advance  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  production  of  masterly  works  on  Christian  dogmatics. 
We  may  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  the  systematic  theologies 
of  Charles  Hodge  (3  vols.  1871-1873),  Miner  Raymond  (3  vols. 
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1877-1879),  Augustus  H.  Strong  (1886),  William  G.  T.  Shedd 
(2  vols.,  1888,  and  a  supplementary  volume  in  1894),  and  John 
Miley  (2  vols.  1892-1894).  How  closely  all  these  correspond 
in  general  outline  is  seen  from  the  subjoined  table  : 

Hodge:  (1)  Introduction.  (2)  Theology  Proper.  (3)  Anthropology. 
(4)  Soteriology.    (5)  Eschatology. 

Raymond:  (1)  Apologetics.  (2)  Theology  Proper.  (8)  Anthropology. 
(4)  Soteriology.    (5)  Eschatology.   (6)  Ethics.   (7)  Ecclesiology. 

Strong:  (1)  Prolegomena.  (2)  Existence  of  God.  (3)  The  Scriptures 
n  Revelation  from  God.  (4)  The  Nature,  Decrees,  and  Works  of 
God.  (5)  Anthropology.  (6)  Soteriology.  (7)  Ecclesiology.  (8) 
Eschatology. 

Shedd:  (1)  Theological  Introduction.   (2)  Bibliology.   (3)  Theology. 

(4)  Anthropology.  (5)  Christology.  (0)  Soteriology.  (7)  Escha- 
tology. 

Meley:  (1)  Theism.  (2)  Theology.  (8)  Anthropology.  (4)  Christology. 

(5)  Soteriology.   (6)  Eschatology. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Hodge  reduces  his  material  to  the  fewest 
divisions.  But  the  heading,  "  Theology  Proper,"  which  Ray- 
mond  also  adopts,  is  quite  objectionable,  and  suggests  that  he 
also  takes  note  of  theology  improper.  Raymond's  plan  includes 
apologetics  and  ethics.  Strong  has,  we  think,  damaged  the  con- 
structive value  of  his  able  and  comprehensive  work  by  intro- 
ducing the  section  on  the  Scriptures  as  a  main  division,  and 
makiug  it  follow  his  discussion  of  the  existence  of  God.  All 
that  it  is  in  point  for  dogmatics  to  say  about  the  Scriptures  as 
a  revelation  of  God  might  have  been  incorporated  in  his  "  Prol- 
egomena." His  second  and  fourth  divisions  might  also  have 
easily  been  brought  under  one  more  general  heading.  Shedd 
introduces  the  new  word  "bibliology,"  under  which  he  discusses 
the  inspiration,  authenticity,  credibility,  and  canonicity  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  These  topics  we  have  already 
shown  to  be  no  proper  part  of  dogmatics.  Of  the  five  outlines 
given  Miley's  is  least  open  to  criticism,  no  has  shown  care  to 
omit  topics  which  are  not  of  the  nature  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  the  six  main  divisions  of  his  work  are  arranged  in  a  strictly 
logical  order.  But  one  may  reasonably  question  his  plan  of 
making  "Theism"  and  "Theology"  two  separate  and  coor- 
dinate divisions. 
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A  treatise  on  Christian  theology  has  been  compiled  from  the 
unpublished  lectnres  and  sermons  of  Henry  B.  Smith,*  and  is 
so  unique  in  its  outline  as  to  deserve  particular  mention.  Its 
obvious  aim  is  to  exhibit  a  Christocentric  scheme  of  doctrine, 
under  three  leading  divisions  : 

I.  Antecedents  of  Redemption.    2.  Person  of  the  Mediator. 

1.  Christian  doctrine  of  God.  8.  Work  of  the  Mediator. 

(1)  Nature  and  attributes. 

(2)  The  Trinity.  m.  The  Kingdom  of  Redemption. 

2.  Christian  cosmology.  t  Union  of  ftnd  th(J  m(H_ 
8.  Christian  anthropology.  yidual 

4.  Christian  haraartialogy.  2  Union  of  chrifit  and  hu  chuTch. 

II.  The  Redemption  Itself.  8.  Consummation  of  the  kingdom 
1.  The  incarnation.  of  redemption. 

This  scheme  was  evidently  born  of  a  desire  to  group  all  Chris- 
tian doctrine  about  the  persou  and  work  of  the  Redeemer ;  but 
an  examination  of  its  details  leads  to  a  conviction  tiiat  such  a 
Christocentric  methodology  is  more  fanciful  than  useful.  The 
terminology  employed  is  not  a  natural  or  happy  6et  of  rubrics. 
The  doctrines  of  God,  of  cosmology,  and  of  anthropology  are 
not  properly  indicated  by  the  heading  "Antecedents  of  Re- 
demption." Under  the  third  division  we  are  shown  how  "  the 
union  of  Christ  and  the  individual  believer  is  effected  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  and  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  election,  the 
effectual  call,  justification,  regeneration  and  repentance,  6ancti- 
fication  and  perfection  are  set  forth  as  the  operations  of  grace. 
But  why  should  all  these  be  discussed  apart  from  "  the  redemp- 
tion itself  "  and  "  the  work  of  the  Mediator,"  which  are  made 
to  form  another  and  coordinate  division  of  the  work  ? 

In  passing  to  the  German  writers  on  dogmatics  we  feel, 
at  first,  embarrassed  with  the  burden  of  making  a  selection. 
The  theologians  of  the  land  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  dis- 
play such  a  genius  for  analysis  and  synthesis,  such  breadth  and 
minuteness  of  learning,  such  depth  and  originality  of  thought, 
and  such  inexhaustible  fertility  that  they  well  deserve  the 
palm  of  leadership.  Their  learned  works  on  Christian  doctrine 
may  be  numbered  by  the  score ;  and  yet  they  go  right  on  pro- 
ducing tome  after  tome  in  all  departments  of  theological 

•Syriem  of  Christian  Theology.  By  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.  Edited  by  William  8.  Karr. 
D.D.  New  York.  im. 
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encyclopedia,  as  if  the  world  was  never  quite  so  much  in  need  of 
enlightenment  as  now.  Doruer's  System  of  Christian  Doctrine 
and  the  Christian  Dogmatics  of  the  Dutch  theologian  Van 
Oosterzee  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  may  serve  for 
those  who  do  not  read  German  as  specimens  of  the  indefatigable 
research  and  ability  of  the  Continental  divines.  In  the  limited 
space  of  this  article  we  select  a  number  of  outlines  from  the 
dogmatical  works  of  distinguished  writers  which  have  not  been 
translated  into  our  own  tongue. 

Schleiermacher  deserves  our  first  attention.  Uniting  in 
himself  preeminent  ability  with  scientific  skill  and  great  re- 
ligions fervor,  he  has  powerfully  influenced  German  theology 
for  three  generations.  In  his  work  on  dogmatics*  he  does 
not  attempt  to  build  upon  the  teachings  of  Scripture  or  by  the 
processes  of  philosophical  speculation,  but  he  treats  all  evangel- 
ical doctrines  as  developed  out  of  the  feeling  of  absolute  de- 
pendence upon  God.  This  feeling  is  an  indwelling  element  of 
the  nature  of  man,  and  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  Christendom 
are  so  many  ontward  expressions  of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness. The  following  outline  will  show  the  method  of  his  work 
on  the  Christian  Faith.  After  an  introduction  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  pages  he  thus  divides  and  subdivides: 

Part  First.  Part  8kcond. 

Dertlopment  of  the  IleUgiou*  Feeling  Development  of  the  Indwelling  Con- 

of  Dependence.  tcUmmeu  of  God. 

1.  Feeling  of  dependence  common  T  Development  of  the  Conscious- 

to  all  finite  being.  ue8g  of  gin 

(1)  The  creation.  j  The  ginfu|  gtato  of  nmn 

(2)  The  preservation  of  all  things.  1}  0fi  ina,  s,n 

2.  Divine  attributes  exhibited  in  the  Actual  sin 

feeling  of  dependence. 

(1)  Eternity  of  God.  2-  ****  constitution  of  the  world 

(2)  Omnipresence  of  God.  in  respect  to  sin  and  evil. 

(3)  Omnipotence  of  God.  3  Divine  attributes  which  have  re- 

(4)  Omniscience  of  God.  gpect  to  gin  and  cvi|. 

3.  The  constitution  of  the  world  as        ^  Holiness  of  God. 

made  known  in  the  feeling  ^)  Righteousness  of  God. 
of  dependence. 

(1)  Original  perfection  of  nature  II.  Development  of  the  Conscions- 

in  respect  to  man.  ncss  of  Grace. 

(2)  Original  perfection  of  man.  1.  Condition  of  the  Christian  so 

•Dcr  chrUtliche  Glavhe  naeh  den  Onindtfttzen  der  cvanocHtchen  Ktrche  Im  Zumm- 
menhangc  datycdeUU  S  vols.  ReuUlnnen,  1828. 
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far  as  he  is  conscious  of 
divine  grace. 

A.  Of  Christ. 

(1)  The  person  of  Christ. 

(2)  The  work  of  Christ. 

B.  The   manner    in   which  re- 

demption is  appropriated  in 
the  soul. 

(1)  Regeneration,  justification, 
and  conversion. 

(2)  Sanctification. 

2.  The  constitution  of  the  world  in 
respect  to  redemption. 

A.  Origin  of  the  Church. 

(1)  Election. 

(2)  The  Holy  Spirit, 

B.  Continuance  of  the  Church  in 

the  world, 
i.  Essential  and  unchangeable 
characteristics      of  the 
Church. 


(1)  The  Holy  Scriptures. 

(2)  The  ministry  of  the  word. 

(3)  Holy  baptism. 

(4)  The  holy  supper. 

(5)  Office  of  the  keys. 

(6)  Prayer  in  the  name  of 
Jesus. 

ii.  Changeable  features  in  the 
Church  because  of  its  con- 
tact with  the  world. 

(1)  The  visible  and  invisible 
Church. 

(2)  Infallibility  of  theChurch. 

(3)  The  consummation  of  the 
Church. 

3.  Divine  attributes  which  have  re- 
spect to  redemption. 

(1)  Divine  love. 

(2)  Divine  wisdom. 
[Appendix  on  the  doctrine  of  the 


Trinity.  ] 

August  Hahn's  Compendium  of  the  Christian  Faith  *  has 
the  following  divisions  and  subdivisions: 

Introduction.  Second  Part. 

1.  Of  religion.  Anthropology. 

2.  Of  theology  in  general  and  dog-  1.  Doctrine  of  man  in  general,  and 

mntics  in  particular.  0f       original  state. 

3.  Of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  2.  Doctrine  of  man  in  the  state  of 


source  of  Christian  doctrine. 

First  Part. 

Theology  in  the  Narrower  Sense,  or 
the  Doctrine  of  Qod. 

1.  Revelations  of  God. 

(1)  General  revelations. 

(2)  Special  revelations  of  God. 

2.  Doctrine  of  God  according  to  his 

own  revelations. 

(1)  General  doctrine  of  God. 

(2)  Special  doctrine,  or  the  mys- 

tery of  the  Trinity. 

3.  Revelation  of   the  life  of  God 

through  creation  and  provi-  1.  Idea  and  aim  of  the  Church, 

deuce.  2.  The  means  of  grace. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  creation.  (1)  The  word  of  God. 

(2)  The  providence  of  God.  (2)  The  sacraments. 

•  Lchrbwh  den  ehritUichcn  Glaubent.  2  vol*.  3d  ed..  Ltslpsd*.  1S57,  1858. 


corruption. 

Third  Part. 

Soteriology. 

1.  Christology. 

(1)  The  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  The  meritorious  work  of  re- 
demption by  Jesus  Christ. 

(3)  The  order  of  salvation,  or 
soteriology  in  the  narrower 
sense. 

FouRTn  Part. 
Of  the  Church. 
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3.  Government  of  the  Church  in  ita 

relation  to  the  State. 

4.  Hopes  of  the  Church— escha- 

tology. 

(1)  Growth  and  final  universality 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
earth. 


(2)  Life  after  death. 

(3)  The  last  judgment. 

(4)  End  of  the  world  and  the 

blessed  life  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 


Buck's  Lectures  on  Christian  Doctrine  *  are  in  substance  a 
biblical  theology,  and  base  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  on 
the  fundamental  idea  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
first  volume  is  devoted  entirely  to  prolegomena  and  introduc- 
tion, and  treats  of  philosophical  principles,  religion  and  revela- 
tion, miracles  and  prophecy,  and  other  topics  not  relevant  to 
our  purpose.  In  his  second  volume  he  arranges  the  doctrines 
of  revelation  according  to  the  following  scheme: 


Fundamental  Doctrine  of  God. 


1.  Coijnizahility  of  G«>d. 

2.  Idea   of    God    in*  the  names 

"Elohim" and  "Jehovah." 

3.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 

Fibst  Section. 

The  Divine  Creation  of  the  World, 
with  it*  World  Economy. 

1.  The  origin  of  the  world. 

2.  The  continuance  of  the  world. 

3.  Of  the  angels. 

4.  Of  man. 

Second  Section. 

The  Apostasy  of  the  World,  with  the 
Divine  Economy  of  Law. 

1.  The  origin  of  evil  in  general. 

2.  Apostasy  in  the  unseen  world,  or 

the  evil  spirits. 

3.  The  fall  of  roan. 

4.  Sin  in  its  propagation  and  de- 

velopment. 

5.  Of  death,  or  tho  judgment  of 

sin. 


Third  Section. 
The   Dicine    Reconciliation  of  tlte 
World  with  the  Completed  Economy 
of  Grace. 

1.  The  mediatorial  nature  of  Christ. 

2.  The  mediatorial  life  of  Christ. 

(1)  In  the  exercise  of  his  media- 

torial office  in  the  world. 

(2)  In  his  mediation  in  and  after 

death. 

3.  The  covenant-mediation  in  Christ. 

(1)  The  essential  conditions  of  the 

new  covenant-mediation. 

(2)  Realization  of  the  new  cov- 

enant-mediation through  a 
divine  redemption  of  the 
world. 

(3)  The  individualizing  of  the 

new  covenant-mediation 
through  justification. 

4.  Completion  of  the  covenant. 

(1)  The  appearance  of  the  Lord. 

(2)  Effects  of  the  appearance  of 

the  Lord — resurrection  and 
judgment. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  a  new 

world-system. 


•  VorltAiingrn  nber  chriMiehe  Glavbendthrt,  von  J.  T.  Beck.  Ed.  Lindenmeyer.  2  vols. 
GQtersloh,  1887. 
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Lange's  comprehensive  treatise  on  Christian  doctrine  *  dis- 
plays the  characteristic  genius  of  the  author  by  its  division  into 
"an  organic  triology"  of  philosophical,  positive,  and  applied 
dogmatics.  He  manages  to  bring  all  the  topics  of  positive 
dogmatics  under  the  three  heads  of  u  Theology,"  "  Soteriology," 
and  "  Pneumatology."  After  an  introduction  of  twenty  eight 
pages,  he  presents  his  subject-matter  in  the  following  form : 


Theology,  or  thb  Idbal  Ciieis- 
tolooy. 

1.  Anthropological  theology. 

2.  Theological  anthropology. 

8.  Reciprocal  action  between  Qod 
and  man;  or  ideal  Chris- 
tology    in    the  narrower 


H  Soteriology,   or   the  Real 
Christolooy. 

1.  The  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
8.  The  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  Pneumatology,  or  the  Uni- 
versal Christolooy. 
1.  Foundation  and  development 


of  the  salvation  and  life  of 
Christ  in  the  sphere  of  in- 
dividual life,  or  the  order 
of  salvation  and  glorifica- 
tion of  man  in  Christ. 

2.  Foundution  and  development 

of  the  salvation  aud  life  of 
Christ  in  the  sphere  of  social 
life,  or  the  glorification  of 
human  society  in  the 
Church. 

3.  Foundation  and  development 

of  the  salvation  and  life  of 
Christ  in  the  cosmic  sphere, 
or  the  final  glorification  of 
the  world— cschatology. 


Ilase's  Compendium  of  Evangelical  Protestant  Dogmatics f 
presents  a  condensed  and  somewhat  novel  scheme.  After  a 
short  introduction  on  the  theory  and  history  of  dogmatics,  he 
divides  his  work  into  two  principal  parts,  as  follows : 


I.  Ontology. 


1.  Anthropology. 

2.  Theology. 


II.  Christolooy. 

1.  Christ  in  history. 

2.  Christ  in  the  inner  life. 
8.  Christ  in  the  Church. 


This  simple  arrangement,  however,  failed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  complete  discussion  of  evangelical  doctrines ;  for  the 
author  added  two  appendices,  on  the  subjects  of  eschatology 
and  the  Trinity. 

But  another  and  still  more  striking  outline  of  the  evangelical 
faith  is  furnished  in  Carl  Immanuel  Nitzsch's  System  of  Chris- 

*  Christllchf,  Dogmatik,  von  Jobaun  Peter  Lange.  8  vols.   Heidelberg,  184&-185S. 

*  EvanQdtoch-wottrtantUchc  Dogmatik,  yon  Carl  August  Hase.  6tb  ed.,  Leipzig.  18T0. 
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tian  Doctrine,  *  in  which  we  have  the  three  rubrics  of  "  Aga- 
thology,"  "  Ponerology,"  and  "  Soteriology  : " 

I.  AgATHOLOGY,  OR  THE  DOCTBIKB    III.   SOTEBIOLOGY,    OR    THE  Doc- 

of  the  Good.  trine  of  Salvation. 

1.  Of  God.  1.  Established  in  the  person  of  the 

2.  Of  the  creature.  Redeemer. 

II.  Ponerology,  or  the  Doctrine  2.  The  appropriation  of  salvation. 

ok  the  Bad.  8-  The  fellowship  of  salvation. 

1.  Of  sin.  4.  The  completion  of  salvation. 

2.  Of  death. 

One  of  the  most  recent  German  contributions  to  dogmatics  is 
the  able  and  comprehensive  work  of  Friedrich  A.  B.  Nitzsch.f 
The  first  part  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  principles  intro- 
ductory to  the  study  of  the  Christian  system  ;  and  the  second, 
entitled  "  Special  Dogmatics,"  presents  the  doctrines  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  "  Anthropology ,"  "Theology,"  and  "Chris- 
tology : " 

I.  Anthropology.  III.  Chribtolooy. 

1.  Doctrine  of  man  apart  from  sin.     1.  Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 

2.  Doctrine  of  human  sinfulness.  God. 

(Doctrine  of  Satan.)  2.  Conservation  and  appropriation 

of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
IT.  Theology.  (l)  The  Church  and   means  of 

1.  Cogniza»»ility  of  God.  grace. 

2.  Nature  of  God.  (2)  Appropriation  of  salvation. 

8.  Activities  of  God.  8.  The  completion  of  the  kingdom 

(Doctrine  of  angels.)  of  God. 

4.  Attributes  of  God.  (1)  The  coming  of  Christ. 

6.  The  Trinity.  (2)  The  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

6.  Transition  to  Christology.  (8)  The  judgment  of  the  world. 

A  study  of  the  foregoiug  outlines  will  show  the  impor- 
tance of  method  in  the  treatment  of  Christian  doctrine. 
That  scheme  which  provides  for  all  the  essential  dogmas 
under  the  fewest  possible  divisions  is  presumably  the  best 
method  and  the  one  to  be  sought  after.  Most  of  the  systems 
reviewed,  whatever  the  number  and  names  of  their  several 
divisions,  begin  with  the  doctrine  of  God  and  conclude  with 
eschatology.    If  an  a  priori  method  is  assumed  there  is  an 

•  Sywtem  tier  christUchrn  Lehre.  tth  ed.,  Bonn.  1861. 
t  Lchrbuch  der  evangel itchen  Dogmatik.  Freiburg, 
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obvious  logical  propriety  in  this  order;  but  why  should  dog- 
matics always  be  tied  up  to  the  assumptions  and  assertions 
which  a  priori  modes  of  thought  involve  ?  Most  sciences  pro- 
ceed in  the  opposite  way,  and  first  make  note  of  facts  and 
effects  before  inquiring  after  causes.  Several  of  the  dogmatic 
schemes  which  we  have  given  above  place  the  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  man  before  that  of  God.  That  of  Professor  Fried- 
rich  Nitzsch  is  especially  suggestive  and  worthy  of  attention. 

There  is  no  propriety  in  discussing  Christ  before  attention  has  been  di- 
rected toward  God  and  man ;  but  it  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  possible  to 
finish  either  the  doctrine  of  God  or  of  roan  without  including  Christ.  The 
whole  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  left  in  the  condition  of  an  uncom- 
prehended  speculative  problem  if  it  be  not  prefaced  by  Christology.* 

May  it  not  be  as  truly  affirmed  that,  in  view  of  its  mystery  and 
relation  to  other  doctrines,  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  should  be 
left  to  the  last  place  in  a  system  of  doctrine  \  All  fundamental 
Christian  truths  are  so  interrelated  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
treat  any  one  without  some  reference  to  other  doctrines.  It  is 
hardly  supposable  that  anyone  now  sets  out  either  to  read  or 
write  a  treatise  on  dogmatics  without  6ome  general  knowledge 
of  all  the  topics  therein  discussed.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  treatise  on  Christian  doc- 
trine must  needs  begin  with  the  concept  of  God. 

Our  American  divines  and  some  of  the  Germans  seem  to  be 
overcome  with  a  passion  for  the  high-sounding  words  "  bibli- 
ology," "  theology,"  "  cosmology,"  "  angelology,"  "  anthro- 
pology," "  hamartialogy,"  "Christology,"  "6oteriology,"  "pneu- 
matology,"  u  ecclcsiology,"  and  u  cschatology."  Such  a  definite 
nomenclature  has  unquestionable  value;  but  it  has  gone  to  an 
extreme  that  savors  of  a  craze  for  Greek  terminology.  Here 
are  eleven  fine,  sonorous  words,  and  that  would  not  be  a  bad 
method  which  treated  all  Christian  doctrine  under  these  eleven 
heads  in  the  order  we  have  placed  them.  Bibliology  has  as 
good  a  right  to  stay  as  ecclesiology.  Cosmology  and  angelology 
deserve  a  rank  coordinate  with  anthropology  and  eschatology. 
If  it  be  claimed  that  hamartialogy  falls  logically  under  anthro- 
pology, corresponding  reasons  may  be  given  for  including 
6otcriology  in  Christology.    It  is,  also,  not  difficult  to  see  that 

*  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology.  On  the  Baals  of  Hagenbacb.  By  George 
R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  *nd  John  F.  Hurst,  DJ>.   P.  428.  New  York,  im. 
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ecclcsiology  and  eschatology  may  be  so  included  under  other 
headings  as  to  reduce  the  eleven  rubrics  to  four  main  divisions, 
namely,  theology,  angelology,  anthropology,  and  soteriology. 
And  if  one  can  show  sufficient  reason  for  denying  angelology 
(including  demonology)  a  rank  coordinate  with  anthropology 
he  may  reduce  the  eleven  to  three.  But,  after  all,  may  not  the 
best  scientific  treatment  of  evangelical  doctrine  be  compro- 
mised by  persistent  use  of  these  technical  terms  ?  In  the  con- 
tinuous flood  of  books  it  might  perhaps  be  well,  occasionally,  to 
break  away  from  stereotyped  formulas  as  well  as  from  a  priori 
methods,  and  construct  a  system  of  Christian  doctrine  from  some 
other  point  of  view.  Such  a  system  might  begin  with  the  doc- 
trino  of  man  and  present  the  facts  of  his  natural  constitution, 
his  moral  and  religious  nature,  and  his  present  sinful  state.  In 
the  second  place,  the  beginnings  and  development  of  spiritual 
life  might  be  shown  as  actual  experiences,  realized  and  exhibited 
by  innumerable  Christian  witnesses  and  taught  among  the  most 
positive  lessons  of  the  Scriptures.  For  the  facts  of  Christian 
life  and  experience  may  well  be  studied  as  positive  truths,  apart 
from  the  deeper  questions  of  their  relation  to  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world  and  the  mysteries  of  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ.*  A  thorough  examination  of  these  facts  of  human  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  would  presumably  prepare  the  way  for 
the  presentation  of  God's  relations  to  them ;  and  so  we  would 
be  led  gradually  and  logically,  by  a  kind  of  indnctive  process, 
to  the  investigation  of  the  supernatural,  the  unseen,  and  the 
eternal. 

We  observe  two  tendencies  at  work  in  the  more  recent  dis- 
cussions of  the  doctrines  of  divine  revelation.  One  is  conspicu- 
ously non biblical  and  speculative.  It  delights  in  the  tentative 
formulation  of  dogmatic  propositions  and  in  philosophical 
attempts  to  establish  them  by  rational  argument.  Its  logical 
tendency  is  to  carry  all  questions  of  doctrine  into  the  realm  of 
theological  metaphysics.  The  opposite  tendency  has  developed 
into  the  science  of  "biblical  theology,"  and  cultivates  a  habit 
of  minutely  analyzing  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  search  of  what 
it  calls  the  genesis  and  progress  of  doctrines.  This  minute 
research  has  produced  numerous  valuable  results  which  cannot 

•Suph  a  dlscuwlon  of  the  spiritual  life  of  man  would  ontiirallvbo  of  tbe  nature  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  rvlljrtoo,  and  tnljrht  best  be  studied  first  as  a  matter  of  historical  fact. 
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be  ignored.  Bat  some  writers  have  magnified  the  different 
types  of  doctrine  discernible  in  the  sacred  records  so  as  to  make 
them  contradictory.  The  Panline  epistles  are  affirmed  to  teach 
doctrines  irreconcilable  with  those  of  Peter  and  of  John.  Paul's 
theory  of  justification  by  faith  is  held  to  be  directly  controverted 
in  the  epistle  of  James.  The  Elohist  documents  of  the  Penta- 
teuch are  believed  to  contain  a  different  doctrine  of  God  from 
that  which  appears  in  the  sections  assigned  to  the  Jehovist. 
We  opine  that  the  simplest,  truest,  and  soundest  system  of 
Christian  dogmatics  may  be  constructed  by  avoiding  the  ex- 
tremes of  both  these  tendencies,  appropriating  what  is  really 
valuable  in  each,  and  showing  that  those  doctrines  which  are 
most  surely  believed  among  us  are  preeminently  biblical. 
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Art.  III. — ASSYRIA'S  FIRST  CONTACT  WITH  ISRAEL. 

The  Semitic  peoples  have  long  been  retreating  before  the 
resistless  forward  movement  of  the  Indo-European  peoples. 
They  who  once  held  the  great  world  empires  have  to-day  no 
world  power  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  brilliant  civilization 
of  the  Moors  in  Spain  went  down  before  the  Indo-European 
Spaniard,  just  as  the  glory  of  Carthage  was  trampled  in  the 
dust  beneath  Rome's  iron  heel.  The  arms  of  the  Semite  are  no 
longer  a  threat  to  the  world's  peace;  his  ideas  only  are  potent 
for  good  or  ill.  Of  his  future  no  man  may  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. His  retreat  may  be  continued  till  his  personality  is 
swallowed  up  and  lost;  or  some  mighty  impulse  may  hurl  him 
once  more  in  conquering  might  upon  the  Indo-European. 

Though  his  future  is  thus  doubtful  and  his  present  thus  weak, 
his  past  forms  humanity's  greatest  romance.  The  Semite,  who 
is  he?  His  period  of  preparation  for  a  world  career  was  prob- 
ably spent  in  Arabia.*  He  is  emphatically  a  man  of  the  desert. 
Like  the  beautiful  wild  ass  of  the  desert,  u  ho  scorned  the  tumult 
of  the  city"  till  his  well-knit  frame  was  ready  for  an  herculean 
effort.  But  when  the  day  came  he  6wept  out  into  Babylonia, 
conquered  the  land,  and  absorbed  its  civilization.  From  B  iby- 
lonia  was  Assyria  also  possessed,  and  soon  the  cold  mountain 
heights  of  Aram  and  the  weltering  hot  Jordan  vallev  were  his. 
From  southern  Arabia  he  went  into  Egypt,  and  thence  to  the 
highlands  of  Ethiopia.  Under  changed  conditions  he  took  to 
the  "Mediterranean  coasts  of  Africa;  and  soon  fairest  Andalusia 
was  his  also,  and  that  to  bless  and  not  curse.  Wherever  he 
went  he  took  culture  along  with  the  sword.  The  Levant  is 
tilled  with  his  inscriptions,  and  the  memory  of  the  deeds  he  has 
wrought  and  the  words  he  has  spoken  must  continue  while  man 
endures.  i%  Incontestably  the  best  thoughts  and  principles — the 
most  profound,  the  most  propulsive,  the  most  potential — that 

•  The  question  as  to  the  original  homeland  of  the  8emlU»  Is  still  problematical.  To  the 
present  writer  Arabia  Is  decidedly  more  probable  than  the  other  place  suggested,  namely. 
Central  Asia.  This  Is  maintained  by  Sayce,  8prenger,  Schradcr,  de  Goeje,  Wright,  and  many 
others,  while  Ouldl  and  Hommel  support  the  northern  view.  For  clear  statements  of  the 
argument  for  AraMa  *>e  Sayce,  A**yrian  Grammar,  1872,  p.  13,  and  McCurdy,  HMnrji. 
Prophecy  and  the  MnnumentM,  New  York,  1«M.  pp.  a>-2*  A  return*  of  all  conflicting 
▼lews  Is  given  In  Wright,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Language*,  Cambridge. 

1890,  pp.  i,ff. 
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men  have  ever  cherished  have  been  conceived  and  elaborated 
in  Semitic  minds."  *  In  the  domain  of  religions  thought  his 
supremacy  is  at  this  hour  beyond  all  the  dreams  of  his  most 
imaginative  poet  Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity 
are  all  Semitic ;  and  the  Indo-European  has  profited  them  noth- 
ing, save  when  he  gave  Ins  strength  to  their  wider  diffusion. 
And  the  Indo-European  now  has  no  higher  calling  than  this 
very  diffusion  of  Semitic  ideas. 

But  to  propagate  any  of  these  religions  demands  of  the  Indo- 
European  the  possession  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  that  faith. 
When  the  Englishman  sets  out  to  tell  to  the  Chinese  the  story 
of  Jesus  and  of  his  plan  of  salvation  he  must  know  Christianity 
in  no  mere  surface  fashion.  He  must  know  its  historv,  know 
its  origin,  know  its  precursor — Judaism.  How  shall  a  man 
teach  what  he  docs  not  know,  and  how  shall  he  know  Chris- 
tianity if  he  knows  not  Judaism,  and  how  shall  he  know  Juda- 
ism if  he  does  not  know  all  the  peoples  who  touched  J udaism 
in  its  history?  There  is  no  knowledge  that  the  individual  may 
acquire  that  will  be  foreign  to  his  study  of  Christianity,  for  all 
knowledge  is  touched  by  this  living  faith.  But  no  knowledge  is 
of  so  great  value  as  the  knowledge  of  history.  The  history  of 
Christ  is  fundamental.  Bnt  behind  his  history  is  the  history  of 
Judaism,  and  behind  the  history  of  Judaism  is  the  history  of  the 
mighty  Semitic  race.  Both  directly,  in  war,  and  indirectly,  by 
far-reaching  influences,  the  people  of  Israel  were  affected  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians ;  and  the  man  who  would  know 
Israel  must  know  these  peoples.  It  was  from  Babylonia  that 
Abraham  came  into  Palestine;  it  was  into  Babylonia  that  the 
Jews  went  into  an  exile  from  which  only  a  few  returned  to 
build  the  second  templo  and  found  a  Church.  Between  those 
two  great  events  there  were  numerous  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  Mcsopotamian  valley  and  the  people 
of  the  promised  land.  In  almost  all  of  them  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  were  the  aggressors,  seeking  ever  to  blot  Israel 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  to  establish  Assyrian  rule  over 
her  territory. 

To  know  the  story  of  the  successive  campaigns  waged  by  the 
Assyrians  against  Israel  is  to  have  the  key  to  unlock  the  mean- 
ing of  much  that  has  been  obscure  in  somo  of  Israel's  greatest 

*  McCurdy,  HUtory,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monument*,  p.  7. 
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prophets.  These  noble  and  wondrously  taught  men  saw  God's 
hand  in  the  history  of  the  Assyrians,  and  viewed  them  as  a  God- 
sent  scourge  to  punish  the  rebellious  and  idolatrous  people  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  No  man  has  ever  painted  the  Assyrians  so 
vividly,  so  faithfully  as  Isaiah  :  "  They  sliall  come  with  speed 
swiftly  :  none  shall  be  weary  nor  stumble  among  them ;  none 
shall  slumber  nor  sleep ;  neither  shall  the  girdle  of  their  loins 
be  loosed,  nor  the  latchet  of  their  shoes  be  broken :  whoso  ar- 
rows are  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent ;  their  horses'  hoofs 
shall  be  counted  like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirlwind: 
their  roaring  shall  be  like  a  lion,  they  shall  roar  like  yonng 
lions :  yea,  they  shall  roar,  and  lay  hold  of  the  prey,  and  carry 
it  away  safe,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  deliver  "  (Isa.  v,  26-29, 
Rev.  Ver.).  Those  words  were  based  on  accurate  knowledge  of 
the^Assyrians,  and  find  their  fnll  justification  in  the  oft-repeated 
phrases  in  which  Assyrian  annalists  describe  the  movements  of 
their  armies.  For  many  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  in  Amos,  in  Micah, 
in  Nahum  the  best  commentary  is  a  line  quoted  from  some 
contemporary  Assyrian  inscription.  Not  that  the  profound 
and  life-giving  ideas  of  the  prophets  are  illustrated  by  the 
words  of  their  neighbors,  but  rather  that  the  conditions  under 
which  they  lived  and  worked  are  made  plain  by  the  carefully 
kept  records  of  Assyrian  campaigns.  But  the  historical  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  prophets,  aro  illustrated  by 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  Sometimes,  the  same  event  is  told 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  Assyrian  annals,  and  when 
placed  side  by  side  the  two  narratives  prove  to  be  mutually 
complementary.  To  trace  out  all  these  parallels  would  require 
volumes.  To  set  forth  one  of  them,  with  all  the  materials  for 
its  perfect  comprehension,  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

The  advance  of  Assyria  upon  Israel  was  slow  and  methodical. 
The  greatest  masters  of  military  occupation  in  the  early  Orient 
slowly  acquired  a  sense  of  their  own  power  and  steadily  bnt 
surely  crushed  out  their  opponents.  At  the  end  they  beeamo 
absolute  masters  of  western  Asia.  It  was  natural  that  Israel 
should  be  among  the  latest  of  lands  to  be  subdned,  for  peoples 
who  were  nearer  to  Nineveh  must  natn rally  be  first  overcome. 
Up  to  about  the  year  B.  C.  1500  Assyria  was  chiefly  dependent 
upon  Babylonia,  from  which  it  had  been  first  occupied  by 
Semites.    From  that  time  Assyria  began  to  be  a  separate  nation 
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and  her  career  of  growth  and  aggrandizement  began.  About 
the  year  B.  C.  1480  Asshnr-bel-nisheshu  ("  Asshur  is  lord  of 
his  people  "),  King  of  Assyria,  and  Karaindash,  King  of  Babylon, 
defined  very  accurately  the  border  between  their  respective 
kingdoms;  and  for  some  time  peace  reigned  between  the  two 
lands.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  however,  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  must  be  rivals  for  supremacy  in  western  Asia;  and 
60011  the  struggle  began.  In  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  next 
few  centuries  Assyria  was  at  times  the  leader,  and  at  other  times 
Babylonia  held  first  place.  During  these  early  centuries  the 
capital  of  Assyria  was  the  ancient  city  of  Asshur.  When 
Assyrian  power  began  to  extend  northward  by  conquest,  and 
when  Babylonian  arms  were  ever  beating  against  its  southern 
border,  Asshur  was  found  to  be  too  far  from  the  geographical 
center  and  too  near  to  Babylonian  aggression.  In  the  reign  of 
Shalmanescr  I  (about  B.  C.  1300)  Kalchi*  became  the  residence 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  so  remained  until  the  reign  of  Sargon 
(B.  C.  722-705),  when  Nineveh,  its  ancient  and  near-by  neighbor, 
became  the  residence  city  of  the  kings.  From  B.  C.  1300  to  1120 
the  conquests  of  Assyria  were  not  of  the  first  importance.  The 
giant  was  consolidating  his  strength  and  preparing  for  the  mak- 
ing of  an  empire. 

But  in  the  year  B.  C.  1120  the  time  had  come,  for  in  that 
year  Tiglath-pileser  I  ascended  the  throne,  and  for  five  years 
carried  on  a  series  of  campaigns  against  the  North  and  West 
which,  not  only  produced  enormous  wealth  from  tribute,  but 
added  great  sections  of  rich  territory  to  the  empire.  He  pushed 
the  borders  of  Assyria  to  the  edge  of  Lake  Van  in  the  north,  and 
then  pressed  westward  along  that  parallel  until  he  reached  the 
Mediterranean,  north  of  the  Phoenician  States.  Still  farther 
to  the  west  and  north,  even  into  Cappadocia,  were  the  Assyrian 
borders  extended,  and  other  lands,  not  directly  annexed,  were 
forced  to  pay  heavy  tribute.    His  own  summing  up  of  the 

*  Biblical  Calah  (Gen.  x,  11, 12).  Kalchi  was  not  the  capital  during  this  entire  period,  (or 
Asshur-bel-kala  (circa  B.  0.  1000)  removed  the  capital  to  Nineveh,  and  AMbur-nacJr-pal 
(885-880)  retained  It.  See  Wlncklcr.  Ocschichte  Babyionicn$  und  Arnvrivu  (1882).  p.  145, 
and  compare  the  articles  by  Schrader  on  Calach  and  Nineveh  In  Rlehm,  HandutfrUrbuch 
da  MM.  AIL,  2te  Auf.  (1808).  On  Nineveh  and  all  Its  surrounding  cities  it  Is  now  possible  to 
refer  to  a  thoroughly  scientific  paper  written  by  an  Assyrtologlrt,  in  collaboration  with  a 
competent  engineer  who  knows  thoroughly  the  entire  surrounding  country.  See  Blllerbeck 
and  Jeremtaa,  **Der  Untergnng  Nineveh's  und  die  WelssaKunpusohrlft  des  Nahura  von 
Elkowh,"  In  BeitrUae  tur  AMvr^lngU  und  temititchen  SprachwUtcrwchafL  band  JU. 
pp.  87-188.  Leipzig  1895. 
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results  of  these  great  campaigns  is  striking.  <:  In  all,  forty-two 
countries  and  their  princes,  from  the  far  side  of  the  Lower  Zab, 
the  boundary  of  distant  mountains,  unto  the  far  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  the  upper  sea  of  the 
West,  from  the  beginning  of  my  rule  uutil  the  fifth  year  of  my 
reign,  my  hand  has  conquered ;  of  one  mind  I  made  them  all ; 
their  hostages  have  I  taken,  tribute  and  fines  I  laid  upon  them."  * 
Though  Tiglath-pileser  came  out,  probably,  to  the  Mediterranean 
on  one  of  these  campaigns,  it  was  far  to  the  north  of  Israel,  and 
only  the  rumble  of  his  distant  chariots  reached  the  chosen  people. 
Had  this  empire,  thus  formed  by  the  Assyrians,  held  together, 
Israel  would  sooner  have  felt  the  iron  hand  than  it  actually  did. 
A  period  of  peace,  however,  followed  the  conquests  of  Tiglath- 
pileser,  and  many  of  his  gains  in  territory  were  subsequently  lost. 
During  this  period  the  Hittites,  the  Aramaeans, and  the  Hebrews 
all  developed  into  stronger  nations.  Assyria  did  not  threaten 
their  life.  The  contest  with  Babylon  and  internal  dissensions 
had  so  weakened  her  that  she  was  no  longer  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  West  For  Assyria  a  new  life  was  necessary ;  and  it 
came  in  the  person  of  Asshnr-nacir-pal  f  ("  Asshur  protects  the 
son  "),  who  reigned  from  B.  C.  885-860.  He  was  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Tiglath-pileser  I,  and  speedily  carried  the  borders  of 
Assyria  to  the  extreme  limits  attained  by  that  great  founder, 
and  then  overpassed  them.  Northern  Syria  also  submitted  to 
the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  the  Assyrian  empire  extended  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

But  even  yet  southern  Syria  and  Israel  had  not  been  over- 
run. That  was  reserved  for  his  son  and  successor,  Shaimaneser 
II  ("Shalman  is  prince"),  who  reigned  from  B.  C.  860-825. 
In  his  reign  for  the  first  time  Israel  felt  directly  the  shock 
of  the  Assyrian  advance.  During  his  long  reign  Jehosha- 
phat,  Joram,  Ahaziah,  and  Joash  reigned  in  Judah,  and  Ahab, 
Joram,  and  Jehu  reigned  in  Israel.  His  elaborate  inscriptions 
are  of  priceless  value  to  the  Old  Testament  student,  for  they 

*  Priam  Inscription  of  Tiglsth-plleser  I,  col.  vl,  line*  39-48,  quoted  by  McCurdy,  History* 
Prophecy,  and  the  Monument*,  p.  231.  See  Lot*,  Die  huehriften  TlQlath-pQcter't  j, 
Leipzig,  I860,  pp.  60,  SI,  and  also  p.  1ST;  and,  further,  compare  Wlnckier's  translation  In 
Keainschriftltche  BMinthck.  to).  1,  p.  87.  One  phrase  la  difficult,  namely,  that  ab«ve 
rendered  "  of  one  mind  I  made  them  all."  McCurdy  translates  It  very  literally,  "  One  mouth 
1  made  tbem  an,"  but  In  a  footnote  explain*,  "He  made  them  of  one  consent  [to  obey  Amhurl." 

♦The  c  In  this  name  represent*  This  la  unsatisfactory  from  a  scientific  viewpoint :  but 
the  dotted  s  is  not  obtainable. 
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narrate  at  length  events  which  are  only  lightly  touched  in  the 
ScriptnreB,  and  give,  also,  sure  chronological  data  with  which  to 
correct  the  system  of  Archbishop  Ussher.  In  the  year  B.  C.  854 
came  the  first  great  clash  of  arms  between  Assyria  and  Israel. 
Shalmaneser  had  spent  five  years  of  his  reign  in  successful  cam- 
paigns against  the  lands  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  territory  along  the  Mediterranean  in  northern  Syria.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  he  again  invaded  the  West.  The 
power  of  his  arms  was  now  widely  known  in  the  West.  No 
single  people  dared  hope  to  oppose  him  successfully.  The  Ara- 
maeans, the  people  of  Damascus,  the  Hebrews,  and  all  others, 
large  and  small,  must  forget  their  differences  and  unite  in  a 
confederacy  against  him.  The  chief  peoples  engaged  in  this 
union  were  Hamath,  Damascus,  and  Israel.  To  them  were 
added  small  companies  from  Que  (eastern  Cilicia)  and  Mncri 
(western  Cappadocia),  and  larger  ones  from  the  northern  Phoe- 
nician cities,  with  detachments  of  Ammonites  and  Arabs.  The 
leader  of  Israel  in  this  great  effort  was  Ahab.*  At  the  village 
of  Qarqar  f  the  battle  was  joined. 

It  was  in  the  main  an  Assyrian  victory.  That  was  inevitable. 
But  it  was  not  so  decisive  a  victory  that  Shalmaneser  was  able 
to  follow  it  up  and  at  once  annex  the  lands  of  the  confederates 
to  Assyria.  It  was,  indeed,  five  years  before  he  again  invaded 
these  lands.  The  confederacy  had  been  measurably  successful. 
Shalmancscr's  own  story  of  the  great  battle  is  told  in  the  in- 
scriptions numbered  I  and  II  in  the  selection  of  inscriptions 
which  follow  in  the  appendix  to  this  paper.    They  form  in 

*  In  the  inscriptions  or  Sbalmaneaer  this  Ahab  is  called  Ahhabbu  Sir-'-la-aU  that  la,  Abab 
the  Israelite.  Id  the  early  days  of  Assyrian  studies  it  was  contended  by  some  that  this  was 
not  Ahab  of  Israel,  but  that  S4r-*-fa-a<  must  represent  some  other  place  with  the  name  of 
Stria  or  Rurla.  All  doubts  as  to  the  exact  reading  of  the  text  upon  the  stone  were  set  at  rest 
by  Delltzsch,  who  showed  conclusively  that  the  atone  read  Sir  and  not  Sur,  as  Halgb  and 
George  Smith  hud  tug  Rested.  Wellhausen  {JahrWkeiter  /Or  d.  Th.,ix,  p.  837)  had  also  found 
a  difficulty  In  the  historical  reconciliation  of  Kings  and  the  Inscription.  All  these  difficulties 
were  thoroughly  sifted  and  completely  solved  In  Schroder's  masterly  discussion  of  the  matter 
(Keillntchr(ften  und  Ge»chiehti<farachuHQ%  Gtessen,  1978.  pp.  860-964).  In  the  MtthitdiA 
Review  (1889,  pp.  711-724),  Dr.  Joseph  Horner  has  attempted  again  to  cast  discredit  on  this 
identification.  Ho  suggests  that  the  place  intended  by  the  gentlllc  Sir'lai  Is  Sir.  This  to.  of 
course.  Impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Dr.  Horner  has  omitted  altogether  the  conso- 
nant 1  and  the  guttural  which  precedes  It ;  and  his  attempt  to  locate  this  81r  on  Kleperfs 
map  Is,  therefore,  worthless.  Schroder's  paper  settled  the  question,  and  all  recent  work  but 
emphasizes  the  truth  of  his  conclusions.  The  usual  Assyrian  gentlllc  adjective  is  now  well 
known  to  be  of  this  form,  and  Str'lrti  correctly  reproduces  the  stem  consonants  of  "  Israel.** 
See  further  on  this  point  In  the  "  Arena,*'  In  the  present  number  of  the  Ileview,  a  note  re- 
plying to  Dr.  Horner. 

t  In  the  writing  of  this  word  q  represents  p.  The  dotted  k  would  be  preferable. 
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themselves  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  Assyrian  historical 
style.  The  facts  narrated  in  them  are  easily  reconcilable  with 
the  narratives  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  One  point  only  requires 
a  word  of  explanation.  The  question  to  be  solved  is,  What 
part  of  the  biblical  story  is  it  to  which  this  battle  belongs?  It 
is,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  the 
answer  to  this  question.  Decidedly  the  most  probable  location 
of  it  is  in  1  Kings  xx,  where,  at  verse  34,  we  are  informed  of 
a  compact  between  Ben-hadud  and  Ahab,  by  which  the  latter 
was  permitted  to  hold  a  special  bazaar  at  Damascus,  and  was 
also  granted  the  cities  which  the  Syrians  had  taken  from  Omri. 
Here  is  a  point  in  the  history  when  friendliness  existed  between 
the  people  of  Damascus  and  the  people  of  Israel ;  and  no  other 
time  is  so  suitable.  Of  the  date  B.  C.  854  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  The  only  question  is  as  to  where  that  date 
falls  in  Ahab's  life.  The  matter  is  important,  for  its  settlement 
gives  us  a  certain  date  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  which  we  can 
reckon  both  forward  and  backward.  It  fixes  the  death  of  Ahab 
at  B.  C.  853,  for  he  died  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Aphek, 
which  mii6t  have  been  fought  in  B.  C.  855  (1  Kings  xxii,  l,^.)-* 

The  year  850-849  found  Shalmaneser  II  again  invading  the 
westland.  Again  he  was  opposed  by  a  confederacy  led  by 
Bon-hadad.  This  time  Israel  had  no  share  in  the  defense,  for 
Joram  (852-842)  was  too  weak  to  engage  in  the  contest.  Had 
it  not  been  that  all  the  energies  of  Ben-hadad  were  absorbed  in 
the  life-and-death  struggle  with  Assyria,  Damascus  would  have 
been  able  to  overwhelm  Israel  at  this  time.  Shalmancscr's  ver- 
sion of  this  campaign  is  given  in  the  inscriptions  numbered  III 
and  IV  in  the  appendix. 

In  846  Shalmaneser  made  another  expedition,  with  much  the 
same  result  as  the  one  just  preceding.  Israel  was  not  concerned 
in  it,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  Assyrian  was  beating,  in 
successive  blows,  against  the  powers  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 
In  the  end  ho  must  triumph,  but  more  than  a  century  of  war 
would  yet  bo  necessary.  The  6tory  of  his  campaign  is  told  by 
Shalmaneser  in  inscriptions  V  and  VI  of  the  appendix. 

In  843  Shalmaneser  was  again  in  the  West,  but  this  time  was 

*  It  is,  or  coarse,  not  for  one  moment  Intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  this  fixed  date 
removes  all  difficulties  in  the  vexed  question  of  Hebrew  chronology.  It  is.  however,  one 
Bxed  elate,  and  that  Is  useful. 
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engaged,  not  in  conquest,  but  in  the  cutting  of  cedar  timber  on 
the  Amanus.*  This  journey  may  be  here  passed  over,  for 
Israel  was  not  influenced  by  it. 

In  842  the  great  king  agaiu  came  into  the  West,  but  this  time 
he  found  new  rulers  in  Damascus  and  in  Israel.  Ben-hadad  II, 
King  of  Damascus,  was  dead,  and  the  cruel  Hazael  was  on  the 
throne.  Israel  was  rnled  by  the  usurper  Jehu.  The  valiant 
Ahab  was  gone,  and  bravery  was  supplanted  by  feeble  diplo- 
macy. Hazael  fought  like  a  man,  and,  defeated  though  he  was, 
he  was  not  undone;  and  Shalmaneser  could  not  yet  take  Damas- 
cus, but  must  content  himself  with  ravaging  its  borders.  Jehu 
had  not  the  courage  to  fight.  Hearing  of  the  approach 
of  Shalmaneser,  he  thought  to  win  his  support  against  the 
Syrians  by  the  making  of  costly  presents  to  the  Assyrian  king. 
It  was  a  fatal  blunder.  Better  to  have  gone  down  crushed  in 
a  manly,  defensive  war  than  to  have  given  the  Assyrians  the 
first  grip  upon  the  fortunes  of  Israel.  Better  still  to  have  relied 
upon  Israel's  hope  and  Israelis  God.  It  is  only  a  word  that 
Shalmaneser  has  to  speak  of  Jehu,  and  it  is  written  in  VIII  and 
IX  of  the  inscriptions  herewith  printed. 

We  have  told  in  outline  the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
Assyrian  conquest  of  Israel.  It  is  a  melancholy  story.  The 
progress  of  it  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  in  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
in  B.  C.  722,  is  another  story.  The  student  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment who  will  study  carefully  the  translations  that  follow,  and 
set  them  in  comparison  with  the  Scripture  story,  will  have  his 
respect  for  the  historical  value  of  the  Book  of  Kings  newly 
quickened,  and  his  impression  of  an  important  period  of  the 
history  of  Israel  much  vivified. 

Selections  from  the  Inscriptions  of  Shalmaneser  II. 

The  translations  which  follow  are  made  from  the  following 
monuments  of  this  king : 

I.  The  Black  Obelisk.  This  beautiful  monument  of  black 
marble  was  found  l»y  Layard  in  the  central  palace  of  Shalma- 
neser II,  at  the  modern  mound  of  Koynnjik.  The  whole  four 
faces  are  covered  with  inscriptions  beautifully  cut  into  the 
solid  stone  and,  in  some  cases,  accompanied  by  well-executed 
pictures  of  the  objects  which  the  king  had  received  as  gifts 

*  Compare  below  Inscription  IV,  41. 
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or  in  payment  of  tribute.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  edition  de  luxe 
of  the  annals  of  the  great  warrior.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  original  text  has  been  several  times 
republished  since  the  first  edition  by  Layard.*  It  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Oppert  and  Menant,  into  German 
by  Winckler,  and  into  English  by  Sayce  and  Scheil.  The 
portions  here  given  are  directly  translated  from  the  original 
texts,  after  repeated  personal  consultation  and  collating  of  the 
monument  in  the  British  Museum. 

II.  The  Monolith  Inscription.  This  text  was  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Kurkh.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  the  king,  covered 
with  two  columns  of  writing.  The  monument  has  suffered 
somewhat  from  exposure,  but  the  writing  is,  for  tho  most  part, 
well  preserved.  Though  it  tells  of  the  same  events  as  are 
described  upon  the  Black  Obelisk,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  great 
value,  because  the  story  is  often  told  upon  it  at  greater  length, 
and  it  thus  becomes  supplementary.  It  was  first  published  by 
Rawlinson,  in  tho  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia  (London, 
1870),  vol.  iii,  plate  7,  ff.  It  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  Menant,  into  German  by  Peiser,  and  into  English  by  Sayce 
and  Craig.  The  latter  carefully  collated  the  whole  text  and 
corrected  many  previous  mistakes.  The  translations  here  given, 
while  directly  from  the  originals,  owe  much  to  his  work. 

III.  The  Bull  Inscriptions.  These  colossal  monuments  were 
also  found  by  Layard  in  the  central  palace  at  Koyunjik.  Parts 
only  of  them  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Schrader 
and  Winckler  and  into  French  by  Scheil.  No  translations  of 
importance  have  been  made  of  them  into  other  languages. 
The  translations  here  given  rest  upon  the  text  copies  of  Scheil, 
but  the  translations  are  original. 

To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  genuine  literature  of 
other  languages  these  translations  of  inscriptions  must  necessa- 
rily seem  bald  and  colorless.  They  are,  indeed,  not  literature 
at  all,  but  the  raw  material  out  of  which  literature  has  been 
finally  fashioned  among  men.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  say 
that  there  is  a  fire  and  ring  in  them  that  has  not  been  well 
preserved  intranslating.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  translate 
them  into  modern  phrase ;  but  it  seemed  best  to  strive  after  fidel- 

•  Layard,  ln$eriptUm$  in  the  Cuneiform  Character  from  Assyrian  Monuments.  Lon- 
don, 1851.   Plau-a,  87-87. 
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ity  and  accuracy.  The  student  wants  to  have  the  exact  words 
of  the  documents  rather  than  their  spirit.  Numerous  errors  in 
commentaries  and  popular  treatises  can  be  directly  traced  to 
loose  or  60-called  free  translations  of  Assyrian  texts.  The  in- 
versions which  appear  iu  these  translations  are,  it  is  true,  un- 
English,  and  the  texts  would  be  fresher  without  them.  But 
they  are  necessary  in  order  to  the  preserving  of  the  lines.  In 
every  case,  in  the  following  translations,  the  reader  may  be  con- 
fident that  the  exact  Assyrian  lines  have  been  preserved.  Ref- 
erence to  the  originals  is,  therefore,  easy.  For  greater  clear- 
ness the  names  of  persons  is  printed  in  small  capitals,  and  the 
names  of  places  in  italics.  Numbers  are  always  expressed  in 
figures  when  they  are  so  written  on  the  monuments. 

I.  Obelisk  Inscription.  (B.  C.  854.) 

54.  .  .  .  In  the  sixth  of  my  years  of  reign,  to  the  cities  on  the 

banks  of  the  Balikh 

55.  I  approached.  Giammu,  the  lord  of  their  cities,  they  had  slain. 

56.  I  entered  Til-apli-aWd.* 

57.  I  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  its  flood. 

58.  The  tribute  of  the  kings  of  the  Hittite  country, 

59.  all  of  them,  I  received.    In  those  days  Dadda-idri,^ 

60.  King  of  Damascus,  Irkhulina,  of  Hamat/i,  together  with 

the  kings 

61.  of  the  Hittite  country  and  of  the  sea  coast,  to  their  united  forces 

62.  trusted,  and  to  make  battle  and  war 

63.  came  against  me.    By  the  command  of  Asshur,  the  great 

lord,  my  lord, 

64.  I  fought  with  them,  their  defeat  I  accomplished. 

65.  Their  chariots,  their  saddle  horses,  their  war  material  I  took 

from  them. 

66.  20,500  of  their  soldiers  with  arms  I  slew. 

II.  The  Monolith  Inscription.    Column  II.   (B.  C.  854.) 

7S.  ...  In  the  eponymy  of  Daian-Asshur,  in  the  month 
Airu,  on  the  fourteenth  day,  from  Nineveh  I  departed ;  I 
crossed  the  Tigris;  to  the  cities  of 

•Ttele  reads  hero  TU-Balakhc.  "  the  mound  of  BaJIkh : "  Schell  reads  TU-TurakJic. 

♦  Hadad-e7.«T.  This  Is  Ben-hadad  (II)  of  the  Old  Testament—  I  Kings,  xx.  On  the  Assyrian 
form  of  the  name  se«  Schrader,  Krilinaehriften  %tnd  Qcachichttforxehuwj,  G lessen,  1878,  pp. 
638,      and  also  his  KcUinschrtften  und  das  AlU  Testament,  pp.  198,     and  201,  f. 
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79.  Giammd  on  the  Balikh  I  approached.    The  fearf illness  of 

my  lordship  (and)  the  splendor  of  my  powerful  arms 
they  feared,  and  with  their  own  arras  Giammu,  their  lord, 

80.  they  slew.    KUlala  and  TiUha-apli-akhi  I  entered.  My 

gods  I  brought  into  his  temples,  I  made  a  feast  in  his 
palaces. 

81.  The  treasury  I  opened,  I  saw  his  wealth  ;  his  goods  (and) 

his  possessions  I  carried  away ;  to  my  city  Asshur  *  I 
brought  (them).  From  Kitlala  I  departed ;  to  Kar-ShuU 
man-asharui  f 

82.  I  approached.  In  boats  of  sheepskin  I  crossed  the  Euphrates, 

for  the  second  time,  at  its  flood.  The  tribute  of  the 
kings  of  that  %  6ide  of  the  Euphrates,  of  Sanoar, 

83.  of  Carchemish,  of  Kundashpi,  of  Comagene,  of  Arame, 

the  son  of  Gusi,  of  Lalli,  the  Melidcean,  of  Khaiani, 
son  of  Gabar, 

84.  of  Kalparuda,  the  Patinian,  of  Kalpabuda,  the  Gurgu- 

meean,  silver,  gold,  lead,  copper,  (and)  copper  vessels, 

85.  in  the  city  of  Asshur^utir-asbat,  on  that  side  of  the  Eu- 

phrates, which  (is)  on  the  river  Sagar,  which  (city)  the 
Hittites  call 

86.  Pitru,  §  I  received.    From  the  Euphrates  I  departed ;  to 

Khalman  ||  I  approached.  They  feared  my  battle  (and) 
embraced  my  feet. 

87.  Silver  and  gold  I  received  as  their  tribute.    Sacrifices  I 

offered  before  Ramman,  the  god  of  Khalman.  From 
Khalman  I  departed  ;  two  cities 

88.  of  Irkhulina,  the  Hamathite,  I  approached.  Adennu, 

Mashga,  Argana,  his  royal  city,  1  captured ;  his  booty, 
goods, 

89.  the  possessions  of  his  palaces  I  bronght  out  (and)  set  fire  to 

his  palaces.  From  Argana  I  departed;  to  Qarqar  I 
approached. 

f>0.  Qarqar,  his  royal  city,  I  wasted,  destroyed,  burned  with 
fire.  1,200  chariots,  1,200  saddle  horses,  20,000  men  of 
Dadda-idri, 

•This  was  Uie  oldest  of  the  capitals  of  Assyria,  which  held  Its  position  until  Shalmaneser  I 
(about  B.  C.  1300)  transferred  to  Kalchl  the  roysl  residence.  Wlnckler  has  suggested  that 
t  his  change  was  probably  made  because  the  position  of  Asshur  was  too  far  south  and  a  more 
central  city  was  desired  for  the  capital. 

♦  That  la  Shalnianeser-town,  a  city  founded  by  and  named  after  the  monarch. 

X  That  Is,  the  western  back.  S  Pethor.  I  Aleppo. 
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91.  of  Damascus;  700  chariots,  700  saddle  horses,  10,000  men 

of  Ibkhulina,  the  Hamathite ;  2,000  chariots,  10,000  men 
of  Ahab, 

92.  the  Israelite;  500  men  of  the  Quaus;  1,000  men  of 

the  Egyptians  (?);  10  chariots,  10,000  men  of  the  Irkana- 
tians; 

93.  200  men  of  Matinu-baal,  the  Arvadite ;  200  men  of  the 

Usanatians ;  30  chariots,  10,000  men 

94.  of  Aduno-baal,  the  Shianian ;  1,000  camels  of  Gindibu',  the 

Arabian ;  .  . .  1,000  men 

95.  of  Baasha,  son  of  Rukhubi,  the  Ammonite— these  12* 

kings  he  took  to  his  assistance  ;  to  make 

96.  battle  and  war  against  me  they  came.     "With  the  ex- 

alted power  which  Asshub,  the  lord,  gave  me,  with  the 
powerful  arms  which  Neboal,  who  goes  before  me, 

97.  had  granted  me,  I  fonght  with  them,  from  Qarqar  to  Gil- 

zan  I  accomplished  their  defeat.  14,000 

98.  of  their  warriors  I  slew  with  arms ;  like  Rahman,  I  rained 

a  deluge  upon  them,  I  strewed  hither  and  yon  their 
bodies, 

99.  I  tilled  the  face  of  the  plain  (?)  with  their  widespread 

soldiers,  with  arms  I  made  their  blood  flow.    The  de- 
v  8trnction  of  the  district 

100.  .  .  .  ;  to  kill  themselves  a  great  mas6  fled  to  their 

graves.  .  .  . 

101.  Without  turning  back  I  reached  the  Oronies.    In  the 

midst  of  this  battle  their  chariots,  saddle  horses, 

102.  (and)  their  yoke  horses  I  took  from  them. 

III.  Obelisk  Inscbiption.    (B.  C.  850  and  849.) 

85.  In  the  tenth  of  my  years  of  reign  I  crossed,  for  the  eighth 

time,  the  Euphrates  and  captured  the  cities  of  Sangar, 
of  Carchemish. 

86.  To  the  cities  of  Abame  I  approached,  and  Arne,  his  capital 

city,  together  with  100  of  his  cities,  I  captured. 

87.  In  the  eleventh  of  my  years  of  reign  I  crossed,  for  the 

ninth  time,  the  Euphrates,  Cities  without  number  I 
captured.    To  the  cities  of  the  Ilittite  country 

•Only  eleven  confederates  bare  been  named,  though  the  total  I*  here  given  at  twelve. 
Probably  the  scribe  him  accidentally  omitted  one  name. 
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8S.  and  of  the  Haraath  country  I  descended  and  captured  89 
cities.  Dadda-idri,  of  Damascus,  and  12  kings  of  the 
Hittite  country* 

89.  ranged  themselves  side  by  side;  their  defeat  I  accom- 
plished. 

IV.  Bull  Inscription.   Bull  No.  I.  (B.  C.  850  and  849.) 

29.  .  .  .  In  the  tenth  of  my  years  of  reign 

30.  I  crossed,  for  the  eighth  time,  the  Euphrates.    The  cities 

of  Sangar,  of  Carchemish,  I  wasted,  destroyed,  burned 
with  fire.    From  the  cities 

31.  of  Carchemish  I  departed,  and  approached  the  cities  of 

Arame.  Arne,  his  capital  city,  I  captured,  and  100 
cities  in  its  environs 

32.  I  wasted,  destroyed,  burned  with  fire.    I  made  a  slaughter 

among  them,  and  their  prisoners  I  carried  away.  In 
those  days  trusted  Dadda-idri,  of  Damascus,  (and) 

33.  Irkhulina,  the  Hamathite,  together  with  12  kings  of  the 

seacoast,  to  their  united  forces,  and  to  make  battle  and 
war  came  against  me. 

34.  "With  them  I  fought,  their  defeat  I  accomplished.  Their 

chariots,  their  riding  horses,  their  war  material  I  took 
from  them.    They  fled  to  save  their  lives. 

35.  In  the  eleventh  of  my  years  of  reign  from  Nineveh  I  de- 

parted ;  I  crossed,  for  the  ninth  time,  the  Euphrates  at  its 
flood.  97  villages  of  Sangab  I  captured.  100  villages 
of  Arame 

36.  I  captured,  wasted,  destroyed,  burned  with  fire.    To  the 

bank  of  the  Am  anus  I  approached,  the  mountain 
country  of  Jaraqu  I  marched  through,  (and)  climbed  to 
the  cities  of  the  Hamathite ; 

37.  the  city  Ashtamaku,  with  97  villages,  I  captured.  A 

slaughter  I  made  among  them,  their  prisoners  I  carried 
away.  In  those  days  trusted  Dadda-idri,  of  Damascus, 
Irkhulina,  the  Hamathite, 

38.  together  with  12  kings  of  the  seacoast,  to  their  united 

forces,  and  to  make  battle  and  war  came  against  me. 
With  them  I  fought,  their  defeat 

•  As  Profemor  Sayce  bu  correctly  pointed  out.  the  HUllte  country  fa  here  extended  so  us 
to  include  Syria,  Palestine,  and  oven  northern  Arabia. 
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39.  I  accomplished.    10,000  of  their  soldiers  with  arms  I 

slew.  Their  chariots,  their  saddle  horses,  their  war 
material  I  took  from  them.  On  my  return  the  city 
Apparasu, 

40.  a  fortress  of  Arame,  I  captured.    In  those  days  the  trib- 

ute of  Kalparcndi,  of  Patin,  silver  and  gold,  horses, 
oxen,  sheep, 

41.  clothing,  (and)  garments  I  received.    To  the  Amanus  I 

climbed  up,  (and)  cut  beams  of  cedarwood. 

V.  Obelisk  Inscription.   (B.  C.  846.) 

91.  ...  In  the  fourteenth  of  my  years  of  reign  I  levied  an 

army  (and)  crossed  the  Euphrates.  12  kings  came 
against  me. 

92.  I  fought  with  them,  their  defeat  I  accomplished. 

VI.  Bull  Inscription.  Bull  No.  I.   (B.  C.  846.) 

44.  ...  In  the  fourteenth  of  my  years  of  reign  from  the  broad 

land  I  levied  an  army  without  number. 

45.  With  120,000  of  my  troops  I  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  its 

flood.  In  those  days  levied  Dadda-idri,  of  Damascus, 
Irkhulina,  the  Hamathite,  together  with 

46.  12  kings  of  the  seacoast  above  and  below,  their  troops 

without  number  (and)  came  against  me.  With  them  I 
fonght ; 

47.  their  defeat  I  accomplished,  their  chariots,  .  .  .  their  war 

material  I  took  from  them.  To  save  their  lives  they  fled. 

VII.  Obelisk  Inscription.    (B.  C.  842.) 

97.  ...  In  the  eighteenth  of  my  years  of  reign  I  crossed,  for 

the  sixteenth  time,  the  Euphrates.  Hazael, 

98.  of  Damascus,  marched  to  battle.  1,121  of  his  chariots,  470 

of  his  saddle  horses,  with 

99.  his  camp,  I  took  from  him. 

VIII.  Fragment  of  an  Annalistic  Inscription.  (B.  C.  842.) 

40.  In  the  eighteenth  of  my  years  of  reign,  for  the  sixteenth 

time,  the  Euphrates 

41.  I  crossed.    Hazael,  of  Damascus, 

42.  to  the  multitude  of  his  troops 
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43.  trusted,  and  his  troops 

44.  in  great  numbers  he  levied. 

45.  SanirUj*  a  mountain  peak 

46.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Lebanon,  for  his  fortress 

47.  he  made.    With  him  I  fought ; 

48.  his  defeat  I  accomplished.  6,000 

49.  of  lus  soldiers  with  arms 

50.  I  slew.    1,121  of  his  chariots, 

51.  470  of  his  saddle  horses,  with  his  camp, 

52.  I  took  from  him.    To  save 

53.  Ills  life  he  went  away.    I  pursued  after  him. 

54.  In  Damascus,  his  capital  city,  I  shut  him  up. 

55.  I  cut  down  his  parks  (and)  marched  to  the  mountains 

56.  of  the  Hauran.  Cities 

57.  without  number  I  wasted,  destroyed, 

58.  burned  with  fire.    Their  prisoners 

59.  without  number.  I  carried  away. 

60.  To  the  mountains  of  Bdli-ra'si, 

61.  by  the  sea,  I  marched.    My  royal  statue 

62.  I  set  up  there.f    In  those  days 

63.  the  tribute  of  the  Tyrians, 

64.  the  Sidonians,  and  of  Jehtt, 

65.  son  of  OmrIjJ  I  received. 

IX.  Obelisk  Inscription  Beneath  One  of  the  Pictures. 

(B.  C.  842.) 

The  tribute  of  Jkiiu,  son  of  Omri:  silver,  gold,  shaplu%  of 
gold,  zuqut  §  of  gold,  kabuati  %  of  gold,  dalani  §  of  gold,  lead, 
khukuttu%  for  the  hand  of  a  king,  budUkhati%  I  received 
from  him. 

X.  Obelisk  Inscription.   (B.  C.  839.) 
102.  ...  In  the  twenty-first  of  my  years  of  reign,  I  crossed,  for 
the  twenty-first  time,  the  Euphrates.  Against  the  cities 

*  Biblical,  Schenir  (Deut.  IU.  0). 

t  To  set  up  a  king's  statue  was  an  expression  of  bts  sovereignty  over  too  place. 

t  Jebu  was  not  a  member  of  I  be  bouse  of  Omri.  but  a  usurper.  He  Is  mistakenly  so 
railed  by  the  Assyrians,  because  they  bad  their  first  knowledge  of  Israel  when  Omri  was  on 
tbe  throne.  Commonly  thereafter  they  called  Israel  "  the  land  of  Omri,"  and  the  king  "  son 
of  Omri."  The  name  "Samaria"  Is,  howeTer,  not  unknown.  Compare,  for  example,  Sen- 
nacherib, Taylor  Inscription  II.  47  (Rogers,  Rcconfe  nf  the  PatL,  new  series,  toI.  vL  p.  88). 

f  Tbe  meaning  of  these  Assyrian  words  Is  uuknown  or  uncertain.  Delltxsch  thinks  that 
dalani  means  "  palls,"  but  It  Is  rery  uncertain.  (Dellttsch,  Amyritchca  Handvrtrterbuch, 
Leipzig,  18M,  S.T.) 
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103.  of  Hazael,  of  Damascus,  I  marched.    4  of  his  cities  I 

captured.    The  tribnte  of  the  Tynans, 

104.  the  Sidonians,  the  Byblians  I  received. 

These  selections  are  in  most  cases  the  6ame  as  have  already 
been  quoted  by  Schrader  in  his  great  book  (Die  Keilinschriften 
und  das  Alte  Testament,  2te  Auflage,  Giesscn,  1883) ;  and  they 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  given  by  Hugo  Winckler  in  his 
useful  manual  (KeUinschrifUiches  Textbuch  zum  Alten  Testa- 
ment) Leipzig,  1892).  The  author's  obligations  to  them  are 
herewith  gladly  expressed,  though  the  translations  are  not 
based  upon  their  work,  but  in  every  case  on  the  original  texts. 
Besides  this,  Winckler's  book  is  entirely  without  explanatory 
notes  and  introductions.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  these 
selections  are  complete,  in  the  sense  that  they  contain  all  the 
passages  in  Shalmaneser's  texts  which  cast  any  direct  light 
upon  the  Old  Testament.  Ancient  and  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses are  they  to  the  soberness,  carefulness,  and  solid  histor- 
ical work  of  the  Books  of  Kings.  Their  discovery  and  decipher- 
ment have  added  new  difficulties  to  our  study  of  the  chronology 
of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Jndah,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
have  given  us  new  and  definite  dates.  But  the  difficulties  which 
they  have  solved  are  far  greater  than  the  new  difficulties  they 
have  made.  The  boastful  records  of  an  Assyrian  conqueror, 
who  despised  the  Hebrews,  have  their  deepest  interest  for  those 
who  have  inherited  Israel's  sacred  books.  "  This  is  the  Lord's 
doing;  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes." 
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Art.  IV— PSYCHOLOGY  VERSUS  METAPHYSICS. 

Of  late  there  has  been  an  estrangement  between  the  two. 
The  former,  under  the  name  of  the  new  psychology,  very  eager 
and  bright,  bears  itself  with  an  obtrusive  and  saucy  independ- 
ence toward  the  mother  science.  This  is  unbecoming  and  un- 
natural, for  a  real  separation  is  impossible.  The  statement, 
"Psychology  versus  Metaphysics,"  implies  more  than  mere 
juxtaposition  in  their  relations ;  rather,  antithesis  and,  possibly, 
antagonism— much  as  in  the  antique  legal  formula,  "John  Doc 
versus  Richard  Roe."  John  and  Richard  are  not  simply 
joined  in  suit,  but  are  opposed.  But  with  such  a  construction 
the  two  sciences  would  be  arrayed  in  unnatural  war,  like  a  child 
entering  suit  to  overthrow  its  mother.  In  some  recent  presen- 
tations of  the  claims  of  the  new  psychology,  as  well  as  of  other 
sciences,  there  is  this  species  of  antagonism,  with  a  spirit  of 
matricide  as  unwise  as  it  is  unnatural,  ungrateful,  and  unscien- 
tific. Those  who  promote  such  strife  resemble  vicious  people 
urging  on  a  family  fight.  The  true  antithesis  in  the  "versus" 
should  rather  resemble  a  suit  in  chancery  to  adjust  amicably  an 
estate,  in  which  the  parental  will  may  be  established  and  rightly 
settled  upon  the  child,  according  to  the  law  of  the  case.  The 
boundary  line  in  this  case  is  more  difficult  to  trace  than  that 
over  which  the  British  lion  and  American  eagle  have  quarreled 
in  past  years;  and  it  would  require  a  more  skillful  commission 
to  accurately  adjust  the  lines  between  metaphysics  and  psy- 
chology than  any  that  ever  met  over  national  boundaries. 

Within  the  realm  of  psychology,  used  in  the  broader  sense, 
there  are  three  departments :  1.  phenomena  of  mind,  or  scien- 
tific psychology ;  2.  laws  of  mind,  called  nomology,  which  be- 
longs to  the  province  of  logic,  but  is  not  concerned  in  the  an- 
tithesis of  onr  discussion  ;  3.  ontology,  or  being,  inferential  and 
general,  in  which  realm  lies  the  philosophy  of  spirit.  Between 
the  first  and  the  third — that  is,  between  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  or  so-called  scientific  psychology,  and  ontology,  or  the 
philosophy  of  mind — lies  the  contrast  intended  by  "  Metaphysics 
versus  Psychology." 

For  the  purposes  of  discussion  our  distinction  is  more  ideal 
than  real,  the  separation  being  in  thought  rather  than  in  fact ; 
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the  two  arc  really  inseparable.  As  there  can  be  no  physics  with 
out  metaphysics,  nor  metaphysics  without  physics  preceding, 
so  there  can  be  no  psychics  without  metapsychics,  nor  yet  any 
metapsychics  (called,  in  this  case,  metaphysics)  without  psychics, 
or  soul-facts.  Just  as  we  can  have  no  peninsulas  without  con- 
tinents to  which  they  inhere,  or  bays  without  oceans  to  mother 
them,  or  planets  without  a  solar  system  to  house  them,  so  there 
can  bo  no  scientific  psychology  without  metaphysics,  the  mother 
of  all.  Antagonism  or  airy  superiority  on  the  part  of  our  "  new 
psychology,"  whether  it  be  of  a  species  psychological,  neuro- 
logical, or  physiological,  as  based  on  soul-facts — all  this  quite 
prevalent  in  some  laboratories,  essays,  booklets,  and  even  text- 
books— is  callow  and  conceited,  with  a  strong  flavor  of  matri- 
cide. We  know  not  an  instance  of  this  but  that  the  very  pre- 
tenders have  strutted  forth  to  the  world,  after  all,  in  the  garb 
of  metaphysics,  often  of  the  sorriest  kind,  appearing  in  society 
clad  in  metaphysical  raiment. 

As  in  physics  facts  precede  their  philosophy,  so  in  psychol- 
ogy, or  soul  science,  facts  go  before  their  explanation  and  ar- 
rangement. But  be  it  remembered  that,  in  turn,  the  facts  of 
physics  are  largely  discovered  by  aid  of  the  theories  of  meta- 
physics. Our  philosophies  organize  our  expectations  and  direct 
them  into  the  realm  where  the  facts  are  to  be  found.  So  in  psy- 
chology, no  new  fact  is  seized  upon  in  the  laboratory  but  by  the 
foresight  and  foreordination  of  the  philosophy  of  psychology 
already  in  the  field.  No  matter  whether  one  be  materialist, 
spiritualist,  idealist,  or  realist,  he  reaches  his  conclusions  by,  and 
defends  them  with,  metaphysical  measures,  and  such  as  orig- 
inate in  the  ontological  and  inferential  department,  which  is 
mcl2i\)\\y&\(&  par  excellence.  The  three  departments  of  psychol- 
ogy— phenomenal,  logieal,  and  ontological — form  one  endless 
fugue,  each  in  turn  pursuing  the  other.  It  is  an  eternal  round 
of  search  after  new  or  old  facts  to  furnish  logic,  to  fill  up  meta- 
physics, then  of  search  after  more  facts,  to  furnish  more  logic,  to 
fill  metaphysics,  and  so  ad  infinitum.  A  homely  parable  may 
illustrate.  When  I  was  a  lad  I  knew  three  cows — White, 
Red,  and  Spot.  In  an  enconnter  White  drove  Red,  Red  drove 
Spot,  and  Spot  drove  White.  So  metaphysics  dominates  logic, 
and  logic  dominates  psychology,  and  psychology  dominates 
metaphysics. 
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On  account  of  this  interdependence  confusion  may  easily 
arise.  A  phenomenon  is  brought  to  light  Let  us  suppose  it 
to  be  the  affirmation  that  observation  shows  in  a  thousand  cases 
the  children  of  drunkards  to  be  sober.  Logic  seizes  upon  the 
supposed  fact  and  reasons,  "If  in  a  thousand  cases  an  acquired 
tendency  is  nontransmissible,  any  number  of  acquired  tend- 
encies is  nontransmissible;  therefore,  drunkenness,  being  an 
acquired  tendency,  is  not  transmissible."  Logic,  having  thus 
seized  upon  the  so-called  fact,  passes  it  over  to  metaphysics. 
Possibly  it  is  assigned  to  the  department  of  ethics ;  and  at  once 
may  arise  the  proclamation,  "  Eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die ;  heredity  has  no  influence  in*  the  case  of  acquired  habita.,, 
Or  possibly  the  contrary  verdict  is  heard,  that  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  is  visited  "upon  the  children,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation."  A  council  must  bo  called.  Judgment, 
we  will  say,  presides;  Will  summons  Logic  into  court;  Con- 
science prosecutes;  Memory  is  called  as  a  witness;  Imagina- 
tion pleads  the  case.  Logic  is  charged  with  a  mistreatment  of 
the  fact  and  the  false  inference  that  any  number  of  thousands 
can  be  judged  from  a  given  thousand.  Some  captions  member 
of  the  assembly  springs  the  question  whether  heredity  contains 
a  "tendency,"  or  vioeversd;  or  whether  there  be  design  in 
producing  tendency  or  in  preventing  it ;  or  whether  the  obser- 
vation which  discovered  the  fact  was  inspired  by  some  design ; 
or  whether  there  was  not  design  on  the  part  of  those  who  in- 
spired the  search  for  so-called  facts.  As  a  collateral  there 
might  be  brought  up  the  question  of  stronger  motives,  as  com- 
mercial advantage  to  the  liquor  traffic,  or  the  support  of  some 
psychological  theory;  and,  lo!  we  have  already  arrived  at 
"confusion  confounded,"  which  may  be  translated,  "confounded 
confusion."  Or,  suppose  it  to  be  a  case  of  ethnology,  and 
one  talks  learnedly  and  calmly  about  "  our  arboreal  ancestry," 
affirming  that  it  is  too  plain  to  be  doubted,  because  a  monkey 
can  climb,  and  so  can  a  boy.  Here,  again,  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  metaphysics ;  for  this  is  ontological  in  its  very  essence.  Or, 
suppose  it  to  be  a  question  concerning  our  "  molluscan  ances- 
try." Immediately  Logic  takes  up  the  case,  and  often  argues 
as  follows:  "  Such  are  some  facts.  There  must  be  other  like 
facts  to  prove  our  descent  If  it  is  not  so,  how  is  it  ?  There- 
fore, it  is  so." 

15  FIFTH  SERIES,  VOL.  XI. 
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Who  that  recalls  his  class  room  experiences  does  not  remem- 
ber his  dismay  at  the  strife  about  words  and  theories  among 
the  metaphysical  giants,  and  how  in  his  dismay  he  has  inquired, 
"  Who  shall  know  the  truth,  where  the  champion  authors  in 
the  field  have  been,  and  still  are,  arrayed  against  each  other?" 
We  have  written  to  many  of  the  heads  of  the  philosophical  de- 
partments in  the  various  universities  of  the  country,  inquiring 
for  the  best  text-book  on  psychology.  It  is  significant  and  a 
little  discouraging  to  learn  that  no  good  text  is  known,  with 
the  rather  amusing  remark  appended,  "  Not,  at  least,  nntil  the 
work  I  am  preparing  shall  appear."  This  confusion  comes,  in 
part,  from  the  very  greatness  of  the  leaders.  How  difficult  it 
is  to  determine  exactlv  the  direction  in  which  Kant  or  Sir 
William  Hamilton  march!  They  remind  one  of  a  pair  of  great 
giants  going  through  a  forest  full  of  vines  and  brambles  and 
bearing  all  before  them  by  their  easy  strength.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  lesser  men  to  follow.  But  it  is  thirty-eight  years 
since  Hamilton's  march  ended;  and  it  is  well  that  the  new 
psjTchology  has  undertaken  to  disentangle  the  wilderness. 

Metaphysics,  having  had  charge  of  psychology  for  a  long  time, 
has  been  something  of  the  traditional  stepmother,  and  her  ward 
has  suffered  many  things.  Growing  out  of  this  there  has 
arisen  the  purpose  on  the  part  of  science  to  deliver  the  child 
from  this  thraldom  and  adopt  it ;  but  before  we  approve  of  the 
transfer  some  precautionary  considerations  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. If  metaphysics  has  been  absurd,  has  not  science,  also  ? 
If  metaphysics  has  soared  away  into  the  clouds  of  mysticism, 
until  the  child  was  dizzy,  science,  which  now  proposes  to  care 
for  and  train  it,  has  rushed  into  some  jungles  which  threaten  to 
put  the  eyes  out.  If  metaphysics  has  run  into  the  dreamy  wil- 
derness of  rationalism,  science  may  lead  the  child  off  into  the 
frozen  regions  of  agnosticism.  If  metaphysics  has  gone  into  the 
ethereal  world  of  transcendentalism,  until  the  child  was  well- 
nigh  starved,  will  not  science  lead  her  into  the  swamps  of  ma- 
terialism and  drown  her  in  the  slime  amid  tadpoles?  If  meta- 
physics has  inquired  how  many  angels  could  dance  at  one  time 
on  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle,  did  not  science  once  give  us 
the  four  elements — earth,  air,  fire,  and  water — and  then  add 
phlogiston  ?  If  metaphysics  has  sometimes  attempted  to  meas- 
ure the  universe,  and  even  the  Almighty,  with  her  tapeline, 
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telling  her  children  some  absurd  stories  about  heaven  and  hell, 
has  not  science  mistaken  a  geode  for  a  prehistorical  skull  or 
planted  potatoes  by  the  phases  of  the  moon  ?  If  metaphysics 
has  invented  a  law  of  association  by  which  ideas  follow  one 
another  in  trains,  like  magnetic  particles,  binding  the  responsi- 
ble soul  in  fatal  chains  of  doom,  has  not  scientific  investigation, 
for  thousands  of  years,  blindlv  overlooked  child  nature? 

Let  there  be  no  foolish  strife,  no  swinging  to  extremes.  Psy- 
chology is,  indeed,  at  the  early  morning  of  a  brighter  day,  un- 
less it  shall  swing  too  far  beyond  its  center,  like  a  clock  which 
we  have  whose  vigorous  action  leads  it  to  such  extreme  strokes 
as  to  finally  destroy  its  own  balance,  thus  coming  to  a  stop. 
For  example,  Professor  James  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  brilliant  of  treatises  on  scientific  psychology,  but 
has  assumed  an  extremely  scientific  treatment,  and  has  really 
landed  in  neurology.  He  closes  his  two  splendid  volumes  with 
a  frank  confession  of  failure,  and  almost  pathetically  says,  "  We 
have  no  science  of  psychology — only  a  mass  of  facts,  which 
await,  as  did  astronomy,  some  Galileo  to  come  and  reduce  them 
to  a  science."  In  his  attempt  at  an  avoidance  of  metaphysics 
he  has  really  indulged  in  some  sorry  specimens  of  the  same, 
and  has  broken  down  according  to  his  own  confession.  Like 
all  the  wicked,  he  passed  on  and  was  punished. 

Another  homely  metaphor  may  help  our  case.  A  wise  pig 
was  accustomed  to  invade  the  cornfield  by  crawling  through  a 
hollow  log  under  the  fence.  The  farmer  turned  the  log  so  that 
both  ends  were  outside  the  fence.  His  pigship  crawled  through 
and  was  surprised  to  find  himself  still  outside  the  field.  He 
tried  again  and  again,  and  then  reversed  the  process.  Finding 
himself  still  outside,  whether  in  disgust  or  in  alarm,  he  betook 
himself  in  a  wild  race  to  the  woods.  The  riches  of  soul,  as  well 
as  of  corn,  are  not  reached  by  crawling  back  and  forth  through 
empty  physical  channels. 

There  is  about  this  new  psychology  the  powerful  influence 
of  novelty ;  for  there  are  fashions  in  universities  and  colleges, 
in  their  games,  regalia,  curricula,  and  methods  of  instruction, 
wise  and  otherwise.  There  are  new  knowledge,  new  fields  of 
research,  and  new  methods  in  the  old.  So  there  are  the  new 
education  and  the  new  psychology — fascinating,  aggressive, 
progressive,  dogmatic,  opinionated,  and  uncertain,  like  a  boy 
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half  transmuted  into  a  man.  How  abenrd  to  a  boy  seems  the 
work  and  opinions  of  his  6ires !  How  amusing  and  interesting 
is  he  to  them !  One  would  imagine,  from  much  we  read  and 
hear,  that  for  the  first  time  since  Adam  the  discovery  of  the 
child  had  been  made.  That  interesting  novelty  is  now  under 
sharp  investigation.  This  is  well.  Let  us  have  the  facts  about 
him.  The  cranium  has  been  awarded  a  hundred  measure- 
ments. The  brain  is  tested  to  find  whether  it  produces  thought 
ehemically  or  by  discharge,  or  whether  there  may  be  something 
superior  which  is  a  mere  resident  amid  the  cells.  Sense  per- 
ception is  tested  ;  memory  is  measured  ;  consciousness,  will,  the 
logical  powers,  conscience  (if  it  can  be  found),  the  affections, 
aud  even  the  faith  shall  be  subjected  to  scientific  treatment,  as 
no  longer  "  the  substance  of  things  not  6een.,,  Let  this  go  on 
eagerly,  reverently.  But  it  must  bring  home  the  facts  to  the 
storehouse,  namely,  to  metaphysics,  where  they  will  be  judged, 
interpreted,  treasured,  and  adjusted  to  their  relations.  And 
still  enterprising  science  will  be  sent  forth  on  other  expeditions 
for  other  treasures.  Just  as  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
send  forth  scholars  to  all  lands,  who  bring  returns  in  anthro- 
pology and  cosmogony  for  study  and  arrangement,  so  meta- 
physics, the  supervising,  philosophizing,  organizing,  and  en- 
lightening science,  must  treat  the  facts  of  psychology  and  of  all 
knowledge.  In  order  to  do  that,  she  must  rearrange  her  own 
apartments,  clear  out  and  relight  them,  bo  as  to  accommodate 
the  new  facte.  For  as  well  might  the  Museum  buildings  in 
London,  or  our  own  Smithsonian  in  Washington,  have  remained 
as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  hoping  to  be  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  science. 

Practically,  metaphysics  and  the  new  psychology  must  go 
together,  and  there  must  be  increased  attention  to  both.  This 
is  more  than  a  matter  of  pure  ideals.  It  may  be  tested  by  an 
experiment  on  an)'  well-adjusted  college  curriculum.  Let  the 
demand  be  made  to  eliminate  the  studies  penneated  with  meta- 
physics and  to  draw  a  red  line  through  such  subjects.  The 
result  would  resemble  a  crimsoned  battlefield  where  most  of  the 
participants  were  slain.  The  cdncational  value  of  metaphysical 
studies  may  well  be  illustrated  by  the  giants  whom  it  has  nour- 
ished. Summon  together  such  as  Socrates,  Aristotle,  the 
"broad-browed"  Plato;  the  Germans  Kant,  Schleiermacher, 
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and  Herbart ;  the  English  contingent — Bacon,  Locke,  Mill,  and 
Spencer;  the  great  Scotchman,  Hamilton,  and  his  illustrious 
countrymen ;  our  Edwards  and  Emerson,  and  our  naturalized 
McCosh  ;  nor  must  we  omit  one,  at  least,  of  the  living,  Borden 
P.  Bowne,  with  blade  so  keen  that  it  resembles  the  fatal  sword 
which  severed  heads  at  a  stroke  unfelt— assemble  these  men, 
and  let  who  will  of  the  moderns  dare  to  sneer  at  the  sons  of 
metaphysics !    This  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance. 

men  furnish  the  world's  leaders,  whether  they  be 
conspicuous  or  unseen ;  and  the  schools  furnish  the  educated 
men.  An  unbalanced  mind  is  a  dangerous  mind.  Whatever 
in  our  plans  of  development  produces  such  is  bad  for  them 
and  bad  for  society.  There  is  just  now  a  tendency  to  this  dis- 
tortion in  our  new  education.  No  sane  philosophy  will  deplore 
the  keenest  search  for  real  or  so-called  facts ;  nor  will  it  hasten 
to  abdicate  at  each  shout  of  acclaim  at  such  discovery. 

We  Americans  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  the 
"  tottering  thrones  and  effete  monarchies  of  the  Old  World  and 
their  worn-out  civilizations."  They  do  totter  into  firmer  and 
more  enlightened  governments,  while  we  do  as  much  "  totter- 
ing "  as  they.  So  the  new  education  and  its  boasted  scientific 
method,  with  its  toylike  laboratories  and  its  lectures  versus  text- 
books, indulges  in  some  of  the  same  swagger,  as  if  looking  to 
see  the  philosophy  of  the  outgrown  past  totter  and  fall,  bring- 
ing destruction  to  the  whole  metaphysical  world.  Let  this 
youthful  spirit  sober  itself;  for  sanity  among  men  who  are 
molding  the  world  is  greatly  needed.  Out  of  Harvard  and 
Princeton  and  their  educational  compeers  came  the  unconquer- 
able spirit  of  the  Revolution  and  the  talent  that  founded  our 
republic.  Out  of  her  gymnasia  and  universities  caine  Prussia 
and,  finally,  the  German  empire.  Wittenberg  and  Oxford 
gave  the  Lutheran  and  the  Wesleyan  reformations.  And  the 
much-misunderstood  nihilism  of  Russia  has  grown  in  the  uni- 
versities and  is  breaking  down  absolutism  in  the  domains  of  the 
czar.  Out  of  the  thirteen  millions  of  school  children  in  this 
nation,  and  especially  the  one  hundred  thousand  or  so  of  college 
students,  is  arising  the  fate  of  this  republic  and  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Wo  must  make  neither  cynical  iconoclasts  nor 
hair-splitting  logomachists.  Over  against  the  scientific  journals 
the  philosophical  also  must  be  reinforced.    Over  against  scien- 
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tific  departments  in  universities  must  be  held  firmly  those  that 
deal  in  metaphysics.  Progress  often  is  deceptive,  especially 
when  headed  in  the  wrong  direction.  A  brilliant  pulpit  lec- 
turer led  a  church  of  nondescripts  in  a  great  western  city  a  few 
years  ago.  First,  he  got  rid  of  miracles  from  his  creed ;  then, 
he  drove  out  devils,  and  afterward  angels  of  mercy ;  finally,  he 
attempted  it  with  God.  His  congregation  thereupon  dismissed 
him,  and  he  betook  him  to  the  stage. 

Is  there  any  hint  in  this  ?  "Which  way  tends  the  new  educa- 
tion ?  Material  science  did  good  service  by  rescuing  much  of 
our  world  from  the  snpposed  influence  of  gnomes,  demons,  gods 
great  and  small,  good  and  bad.  After  that  it  invaded  the  stars, 
and  substituted  gravitation  for  supposed  angel  forces.  Now  it 
looks  threateningly  toward  the  throne  itself.  Looking  man- 
ward,  it  has  put  on  a  cloak  and  cap  and  assumed  the  name  of 
psychology.  It  has  hunted  the  soul  back  of  muscle  and  sen- 
sorium ;  it  maps  out  the  human  faculties  in  patches  of  gray 
matter;  it  finds  thought  to  consist  in  discharges  by  molecular 
or  chemical  action  from  matter ;  it  cuts  and  probes,  measures 
and  weighs,  until  the  scared  soul  seems  hiding  in  its  cell.  This 
neurology,  calling  itself  psychology,  seizes  the  child,  observes, 
notes,  pries,  theorizes,  discovering  how  to  mold,  change,  gen- 
erate, and  even  regenerate.  Should  it  continue,  unless  it  be 
truth-loving  and  reverent,  it  may  drive  itself  out,  like  the 
preacher,  and  may  find  its  stage  amid  the  flitting  scenes  of  a 
fictitious  universe,  without  soul  or  immortality.  Recently  a 
brilliant  young  biologist,  of  reverent  spirit,  said,  in  substance : 
"  I  believe  we  have  assumed  a  sharpness  of  antithesis  between 
mind  and  matter  wholly  unwarranted.  I  seem  in  the  study  of 
matter  to  come  into  very  near  approach  with  an  obverse  side  of 
it,  which  is  mind."  That  seems  not  far  from  pantheism ;  but 
was  not  pantheism  near  the  truth  ?  Are  we  not  on  the  eve  of 
a  swing  back  again  toward  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  do  we 
not  hear  arising  a  cry,  "  Spare  the  soul  of  the  child  nor  desecrate 
its  holy  of  holies ;  for  upon  him  who  so  sins  is  sure  to  fall  the 
blight  of  the  plague,  whether  he  be  priest  or  layman  ? " 
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Art.  V.— OUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  ROMAN  CATHO- 
LICS. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  hold  tliat  the  attitude  of  Protestants 
toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  not  always  and 
everywhere  be  hostile.  It  is  not  an  enemy  of  mankind.  We 
would  all  be  sorry  to  see  it  suddenly  blotted  out  of  existence 
where  a  pure  form  of  Protestantism  could  not  take  its  place. 
It  is  surely  better  than  no  religion,  or  than  any  pagan  religion, 
or  than  Christless  Unitarianism.  But  I  make  no  special  plea 
for  it,  only  for  the  truth.  I  am,  I  believe,  as  keenly  alive  to  its 
faults  as  the  most  earnest  anti-Catholic,  and  have  put  myself  on 
record,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  and  elsewhere,  as  a  protestant 
against  the  tyranny  of  its  system,  the  assumptions  of  its  inerrant, 
triple-crowned  ruler,  and  its  perversions  of  biblical  Christianity. 
But  1  remember,  when  I  speak  of  its  corruptions  and  its  wide 
departure  from  the  simplicity  of  apostolic  Christianity,  that 
Protestantism  has  its  own  blemishes,  its  own  aberrations  from 
the  true  faith ;  and  where  my  convictions  compel  me  to  con- 
demn I  try  not  to  condemn  in  passion  and  without  discrimina- 
tion, but  to  make  the  conclusion  correspond  with  the  facts.  I 
seek  to  ascertain  and  measure  my  own  prejudices  and  to  make 
due  allowance  for  the  personal  equation.  For  prejudice  is  per- 
sistent in  the  extreme  and  sadly  bitter,  blinding  U9  unconsciously 
to  truth  and  justice.  It  makes  an  almost  tiendish  use  of  the 
best  of  us  sometimes. 

Once  more,  to  describe  a  little  more  fully  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  I  endeavor  to  approach  this  important  question,  I  am 
not  so  broad  in  my  religious  sympathies  that  I  overlook  the  evil 
and  magnify  the  good  to  be  found  in  non-Christian  systems,  and 
I  am  not,  therefore,  led  to  claim  nature  worshipers,  idolaters,  and 
devotees  of  highly  wrought  philosophies  as  brethren  in  the  Lord. 
I  rejoice  in  our  Parliament  of  Religions,  not  because  it  proved 
that  there  are  some  points  in  which  all  faiths  agree,  but  because 
it  brought  Christianity  into  bold  relief  as  the  one  divine  religion, 
efficient  and  sufficient,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
world.  A  charity  so  broad  that  it  would  cover  Ilindooism, 
Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity  with  one  mantle 
must  first  reduce  Christianity  to  a  Christless  state.    And  what 
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is  Christianity  without  the  divine  Christ  and  the  supernatural  ? 
I  try  to  keep  my  eyes  open  to  the  faults  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  to  its  good  features. 

I  think  we  should  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  a  Christian  Church.  It  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  plead  for  such  a  concession ;  but  there  are  not  a  few 
who  hold  that  it  is  more  pagan  than  Christian,  and  that  the 
denunciations  of  the  Apocalypse  were  meant  to  apply  to  it. 
I  call  it  a  Christian  Church,  because  it  accepts  as  devoutly  as 
we  the  Gospel  statement  of  the  incarnation,  the  teachings,  the 
miracles,  the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  and 
the  fact  of  redemption  by  him  and  of  salvation  in  his  name.  It 
believes  in  the  same  Bible,  worships  the  same  triune  God,  and 
holds  as  positively  as  do  we  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
to  a  state  of  bliss  for  the  good  and  of  misery  for  the  evil  after 
death.  In  its  belief,  so  far  as  the  great  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity  are  concerned,  we  cannot  deny  that  it  is  ortho- 
dox. I  call  it  a  Christian  Church,  because  it  produces  Christian 
fruits ;  and  by  its  fruits,  according  to  the  Master's  test,  we  may 
know  it.  With  mnch  else  that  seems  foreign  to  the  Gospel, 
we  find  in  it  constant  devotion,  burning  zeal,  and  beautiful 
consecration.  We  see  lives  that  are  saintly  in  character,  and  a 
care  for  the  orphan,  the  destitute,  and  the  afflicted  that  compels 
our  admiration.  If  we  are  often  shocked  by  the  immorality  of 
professed  Catholics,  we  find  plenty  of  evidence  of  genuine 
piety.  Most  of  us  know  Catholics  who  are  conscientious  in  all 
their  acts,  strong  in  their  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  very 
near  to  God  in  life.  We  do  not  forget  that  some  of  the  hymns 
we  love  to  sing  for  their  devotional  spirit  were  written  by  popes, 
cardinals,  monks,  and  priests.  What  Protestant  has  given  the 
world  richer  spiritual  meditations  than  Thomas  a  Kempis,  or 
more  heavenly  thoughts  than  Madame  Swctchine,  or  sweeter 
hymns  than  the  Bernards,  Faber,  and  Newman?  What  Prot- 
estant missionaries  have  made  larger  sacrifices  and  put  forth 
more  heroic  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  than 
Xavier  of  India,  Raymond  Lull  and  Lavigerie  of  Africa,  Le 
Caron  of  Canada,  and  De  Smet  and  Marquette  of  the  Mississippi 
valley?  Catholic  missionaries  know  how  to  die  the  martyr's 
death ;  and  if  a  young  Ohio  Protestant  girl,  hoping  for  a  long 
missionary  service  in  India,  yields  a  lovely  life  without  a  mnr- 
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mur  to  the  care  of  a  leprous  community,  Father  Damien,  criti- 
cise him  as  you  will  for  imperfections,  dies  a  leper's  death 
cheerfully,  and  dies  with  the  name  of  Christ  on  his  lips.  The 
evidence  that  the  Catholic  is  a  Christian  Church,  however  cor- 
rupt, however  far  astray,  seems  to  me  overwhelming. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  antestablished  institution.  "We  could  not  overthrow 
or  banish  it  if  we  would.  It  is  here  in  our  midst  and  in  great 
strength.  It  is  active  among  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who 
are  thoroughly  attached  to  it  and  who  derive  all  the  Christianity 
they  possess  from  its  teachings.  The  question  is,  What  should 
be  our  attitude  toward  it  ? 

I  think  our  attitude  toward  it  should  be  characterized  by 
Christian  courtesy.  We  should  treat  it  with  respect.  We 
should  not  sneer  at  it,  or  abuse  it,  or  fling  opprobrious  epi- 
thets at  it  We  ought  to  be  able  to  differ  with  it  on  points  of 
faith  or  practice  without  bursting  into  wholesale  denunciation. 
It  is  venerable.  It  has  come  down  to  us,  through  long  centuries, 
from  apostolic  times.  During  long  periods  of  time  it  alone 
preserved  Christianity  on  the  earth.  Our  own  succession  as 
Protestants  comes  down  the  same  stream,  through  the  primitive 
and  the  Dark  Ages  to  the  Reformation,  when  the  great  diverg- 
ence began.  It  is  a  better  Church  now  than  it  was  in  Luther's 
time.  It,  too,  has  reformed,  and  the  process  will  continue.  Wo 
do  no  dishonor  to  ourselves  by  speaking  of  this  great  and 
venerable  Church  as  respectfully  as  we  can.  We  can  show  this 
respect,  in  one  way,  by  calling  the  Church  by  its  proper  name. 
It  has  a  definite  title  by  which  it  desires  to  be  known.  It  does 
not  object  to  being  spoken  of  as  the  Catholic  Church,  or  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  the  Roman  Church ;  but  it  does  resent 
the  terms  "Romish"  Church,  or  "Popish"  or  "Papistical" 
Church.  The  use  of  these  objectionable  words  is  pretty  con- 
stant practice  among  us ;  and,  while  it  is  often  the  result  of 
mere  thoughtlessness,  it  not  seldom  marks  the  attitude  of  the 
mind  as  one  of  contempt.  We  may  insist  that  Catholics  are 
oversensitive;  but  let  the  tables  be  turned  and  see  how  wo 
would  feel  ourselves.  Wo  arc  Methodists,  for  example,  and 
own  Wesley  as  the  founder  of  our  movement ;  but  we  would 
not  like  to  bo  called  Wesleyites.  Wo  have  a  right  to  our  own 
proper  name  and  description,  and  those  who  would  treat  us  with 
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respect  must  be  mindful  of  them.  We  can  differ  with  Roman 
Catholics,  and  contend  earnestly  with  them  for  our  own  views 
of  the  truth,  without  descending  to  the  use  of  terms  indicating 
contempt.  This  may  seem  a  small  point,  but  if  we  would  be 
careful  always  to  pay  heed  to  it  our  discussions  would  be  raised 
to  a  higher  plane ;  and  this  would  be  no  trifling  matter. 

Some  zealous  controversialists  take  a  singular  delight  in 
rabid  and  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  They  are  fond  of  identifying  its  headship  with  the 
"  scarlet  woman  "  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  of  insisting 
that  it  is  the  mother  of  abominations.  They  believe  that  it 
represents  the  spirit  of  anti-Christ.  Such  expressions  always 
make  me  shudder,  as  I  would  shudder  at  some  shocking 
irreverence  or  awful  blasphemy.  I  do  not  undertake  now  to 
&ay  how  we  should  interpret  these  scriptural  terms  ;  I  only  say 
that  I  see  no  warrant  whatever  for  applying  them  to  the 
Catholic  Church  or  its  head.  It  is  a  harsh,  unchristian  judg- 
ment, contrary  to  the  positive  declaration  of  Christ  that  he  that 
is  not  against  us  is  for  us.  A  large  body  of  Lutherans  makes  it 
an  article  of  faith  to  identify  the  pope  as  "  anti-Christ,"  not 
on  personal  grounds,  but  because  of  his  official  headship. 
Think  of  denouncing  as  a  source  of  abominations  a  Church 
which,  with  all  its  faults  and  scandals,  exalts  the  name  and 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  divine  Saviour  of  the  world ! 

We  should  strive  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  prejudices 
against  Catholics  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Many  of  us  drew 
them  in  with  every  breath  we  breathed  in  the  atmosphere  of 
our  youth,  and  have  fed  them  upon  a  class  of  literature  of 
scandalous  character,  such  as  inflamed  and  unprincipled  writers 
and  unscrupulous  publishers  put  into  the  market.  I  have  at 
this  moment  under  my  eye  a  flaring  circular  of  the  most 
sensational  character,  with  shameful  pictures  conveying  the 
slanderous  imputation  that  priests  and  nuns  are  wickedly  im- 
moral, and  that  the  confessional  is  a  sink  of  iniquity.  But  we 
know  well  enough,  when  we  reflect,  that  such  scandals  are  not 
monopolized  by  Catholics.  When  infidels  have  tried  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  offenses  of  certain  well-known  Protestant 
ministers  against  purity  are  common  to,  if  not  characteristic  of, 
Protestantism,  we  have  resented  it  with  indignation.  Prejudice 
receives  such  imputations  with  eager  readiness,  and  we  have 
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reason  to  be  slow  to  condemn.  A  Methodist  minister  of 
Scotch  birth  once  told  me  that,  in  his  early  childhood,  he  had 
a  most  terrible  fear  of  Catholics.  He  had  heard  such  stories 
of  their  wickedness  and  cruelty  that  he  believed  they  had 
horns  and  were  not  like  other  people.  I  remember  a  young 
country  girl,  just  in  her  teens,  who  was  greatly  shocked  on  dis- 
covering that  a  little  friend,  whose  acquaintance  she  made  on  a 
visit  to  a  relative  in  a  city,  was  a  Catholic  "  Why,"  said 
she,  with  genuine  surprise  evident  in  manner  and  tone,  "  I 
thought  Grace  was  a  nice  girl."  From  that  moment  she  lost 
all  interest  in  her  playmate,  who  was  a  Catholic  and,  therefore, 
could  not  be  nice.  A  Presbyterian  minister  says  his  little  girl 
has  been  boycotted  by  many  of  her  former  associates  because 
she  is  friendly  with  a  young  Catholic.  They  told  her  that  if  she 
would  not  give  up  her  Catholic  friend  they  would  not  play  with 
her  any  more.  Her  father  thought  the  Catholic  companion- 
ship suitable,  and  would  not  advise  his  daughter  to  yield  to 
the  unconscious  bigotry  of  her  young  friends.  We  all  know 
that  such  instances  are  numerous,  and  they  are  not  creditable  to 
our  intelligence  and  fairness.  They  indicate  how  rank  is  the 
prejudice  with  which  thousands  of  Protestants  are  imbued — 
prejudice  not  confined  to  children,  or  even  to  the  lay 
element,  but  fully  developed  in  ministers,  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  Lutheran,  etc.  This  rooted  prejudice  will  not 
allow  us  to  see  the  Catholic  Church  as  it  is  or  judge  of  it 
fairly ;  bnt  it  predisposes  us  to  believe  every  damaging  state- 
ment aud  discount  every  favorable  one  concerning  it  It  is  no 
defense  to  say  that  Catholics  have  a  like  prejudice  toward 
Protestantism.  No  doubt  they  have.  They  condemn  us  more 
roundly  than  we  condemn  them,  and  are  more  ready,  perhaps, 
to  believe  the  worst  said  of  us.  But  two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right;  and  the  wrong  we  do  may  be  less  excusable  in  us,  be- 
cause it  is  done  under  greater  light. 

This  prejudice  of  ours,  which  we  too  often  mistake  for  a 
virtuous  indignation,  makes  us  quite  willing  to  believe  the  worst 
reports  respecting  Catholics  and  Catholicism.  For  example, 
many  believed  that  the  false  encyclical  circulated  a  few  years 
ago  as  the  utterance  of  the  pope  was  genuine,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  its  spurious  character  was  evident  on  the  face  of 
it.    Common  sense  must  convince  anyone  who  reads  it  with 
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any  reflection  that  it  is  a  fraud.  It  puts  into  the  pope's  mouth 
expressions  which  are  outrageous  beyond  measure  and  which 
no  sane  pope  could  have  imagined.  He  is  represented  as  de- 
claring that  "  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
forfeited  all  right  to  rule  said  republic,  and  also  all  dominion, 
dignity,  and  privileges  appertaining  to  it,"  and  that  he  has  de- 
termined to  absolve  "all  subjects  of  every  rank  and  condition 
in  the  United  States,  and  every  individual  who  has  taken  any 
oath  of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  in  any  way  whatever,"  from 
"  said  oath,  as  from  all  other  duty,  fidelity,  or  obedience."  This 
power  is  assumed  to  be  exercised  on  the  ground  that  "  this  pon- 
tiff alone  hath  been  constituted  head  over  all  nations  and  king- 
doms, and  invested  with  power  to  destroy,  to  separate,  to 
scatter  and  subvert,  to  plant,  build  up,  link  together  by 
mutual  charity,  to  order,  to  preserve  the  faithful  in  the  spirit 
of  unity,  and  deliver  them  whole  and  entire  to  their  Saviour." 
This  vile  and  malicious  attempt  to  excite  men's  passions  and 
prejudices  also  puts  these  words  into  the  pope's  month: 

The  United  8tatea  has  been  filled  with  books  containing  the  most 
flagrant  heresies,  of  which  the  Protestant  version  of  the  Bible  is  the  chief, 
and  that  not  content  with  adopting  its  false  and  impious  doctrines, 
proselyting  has  been  resorted  to  to  turn  the  Catholics  from  the  one  true 
Church. 

Any  honest  man  must  burn  with  indignation  against  those  who 
are  responsible  for  this  false  and  injurious  document  On  such 
grounds  as  this  our  patriotism  is  often  appealed  to,  aud  we  are 
warned  that  the  object  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  to  under- 
mine our  government  and  subvert  our  institutions. 

Among  the  false  and  injurious  reports  spread  in  the  last  two 
years,  I  may  mention  one  which  has  occasioned  no  little  alarm. 
It  represents  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Peoria  as  receiving  by  ex- 
press innocent-looking  boxes  labeled  "  Trees."  When  opened 
in  the  cellar  of  his  residence  they  were  found  to  contain  Win- 
chester rifles.  The  same  statement  has  appeared  in  connection 
with  the  bishops  of  other  dioceses.  The  inference  drawn  is 
that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is  getting  ready  for  an  appeal  to 
arms,  and  that  they  will  attempt  to  rob  us  of  our  liberties. 
Fancy  the  Church  engaged  in  such  a  conspiracy !  Those  who 
view  Catholicism  with  most  alarm  usually  credit  it  with  great 
cunning  and  with  almost  superhuman  sagacity  in  adapting  means 
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to  the  end.  IIow  supremely  silly  would  any  such  attempt  at 
insurrection  be!  It  would  be  more  worthy  of  the  inmates  of  an 
insane  asylum  than  of  a  body  of  bishops.  Some  people,  also, 
have  been  disturbed  by  reports,  in  this  instance  truo,  about 
the  arming  of  young  men  in  Catholic  educational  institutions 
by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States.  Surely,  they  say,  this 
is  dangerous,  and  indicates  that  the  Jesuits  have  great  influence 
at  Washington.  They  do  not,  of  course,  know  that  this  is  pur- 
suant to  law,  and  that  Protestant  institutions  receive  arms  on  the 
same  terms  as  Catholic. 

Quotations  from  the  Catholic  press  have  been  offered  as  proof 
of  the  assertion  that  the  "  throne  on  the  Tiber  "  is  likely  to  be 
set  up  "  on  the  Potomac,"  and  that  the  "  manifest  object  of 
papacy  is  the  subversion  of  our  free  institutions."  One  of 
these  quotations  is  alleged  to  be  from  The  Western  Watchman, 
a  Catholic  weekly  of  St.  Louis.    It  is  as  follows : 

We  would  draw  and  quarter  Protestantism ;  we  would  impale  it  and 
bang  it  up  for  crows'  nests;  we  would  tear  it  with  pincers  and  fire  it  with 
hot  irons;  we  would  fill  it  with  molten  lead  and  sink  it  into  hell  fire  a 
hundred  fathoms  deep. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  sentence  in  Father  Phelan's 
paper,  which  I  have  read  faithfully  many  years.  But  I  have 
little  doubt  that  it  appeared  therein.  It  is  certainly  very  ener- 
getic in  expression,  and  manifests  a  very  decided  dislike  of  Prot- 
estantism. It  is  not  to  be  taken,  however,  as  indicating  that 
Father  Phelan  would  revive,  if  he  could,  the  tortures  of  the 
Inquisition  and  consign  us  to  dungeon,  rack,  and  stake ;  but  as 
a  rhetorical  extravagance.  He  is  very  intense  in  his  manner  of 
expression.  He  is  the  "  Brick  "  Pomeroy  of  the  Catholic  press. 
He  is  sharp,  severe,  startling— just  as  much  so  when  he  criticises 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors  as  when  he  writes  against  Protestant- 
ism. He  fought  Archbishop  Kain  with  singular  courage,  and 
never  said  more  cutting  things  of  him  than  when  he  announced 
his  own  surrender  on  compulsion.  Those  who  know  The  Pilot, 
of  Boston,  as  a  paper  of  literary  merit  and  free  as  possible  from 
bigotry,  would  understand  the  meaning  of  this  sentence,  taken, 
probably,  from  its  editorial  columns: 

No  good  government  can  exist  without  religion;  and  there  can  be  no 
religion  without  an  Inquisition,  which  is  wisely  designed  for  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  the  truo  faith. 
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"  What ! "  asks  the  good  Baptist  minister  who  quotes  it,  "  liave 
the  Dark  Ages  come  again? "  He  sees  visions  at  once  of  Torque- 
mada,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  of  burnings  and  of  horrors  unspeak- 
able. But  this  is  not  what  Tlu  Pilot  means.  It  refers  to  one 
of  the  present  sacred  congregations,  Congregatio  Sacri  Officii 
or  Romance  et  Universalis  Inquisitionis,  whose  dnty  it  is  to 
examine  and  repress  heretical  and  depraved  doctrines  and 
offenses,  such  as  those  of  Curci,  St.  George  Mivart,  and  others. 
If  Dr.  Briggs  were  a  Catholic  he  would  have  been  required  to 
defend  his  views  before  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition, 
instead  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  The  old  title 
is  retained,  but  the  horrible  practices  connected  with  it  have 
passed  away  forever ;  and  no  Catholic,  at  least  in  this  country, 
wants  them  renewed.  It  is  only  fair  that  we  try  to  ascertain 
the  intent  of  a  writer  before  we  attack  him.  This  is  particu- 
larly necessary  where  our  prejudices  urge  us  to  condemn.  Fair 
play  is  a  prominent  American  characteristic.  Let  us  be  careful 
to  observe  the  spirit  of  it 

The  instances  of  downright  misrepresentation,  including  the 
false  encyclical  and  also  a  blood-curdling  form  of  oath  menda- 
ciously attributed  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  are  not  few ;  nor  are 
unfair  and  injurious  interpretations  and  inferences  uncommon. 
I  do  not  say  that  all  Protestant  controversialists  are  guilty  of 
them.  Far  from  it.  But  they  play  no  small  part  in  the  process 
of  exciting  anti-Catholic  prejudice  and  poisoning  the  popular 
mind.  It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  ask  of  all  who  would  do 
justice  to  the  cause  of  truth  that  they  approach  this  question 
with  candid  minds,  tliat  they  endeavor  to  cast  aside  prejudice, 
and  that  they  be  cautious  in  accepting  derogatory  statements, 
and  take  measures  to  test  them,  so  far  as  possible. 

I  desire  now  to  try  to  answer  two  of  the  questions  that  have 
frequently  been  put  to  me.  The  first  is,  Are  Roman  Catholics 
not  disloyal  to  our  government  ?  And  this  is  the  second :  Do  they 
not  propose  to  destroy  our  public  school  system  ? 

I.  Are  Catholics  disloyal?  I  do*not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  the  affirmative  of  this  question  supported  by  the  citation 
of  any  act.  It  is  commonly  argued  from  the  doctrine  of  papal 
supremacy.  Catholics,  it  is  urged,  know  no  higher  law  than 
obedience.  The  people  obey  the  priests  implicitly,  the  priests 
are  in  complete  subjection  to  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops  are 
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bound  to  do  whatever  the  pope  tells  them.  This  pope  is  a 
foreign  potentate  who  assumes  to  be  superior  to  kings  and 
governments;  and  he  would,  if  he  could,  subordinate  the  State 
to  the  Church.  In  answer  let  me  ask,  Is  it  not  obvious  that  he 
could  not  if  ho  would  ?  Where  is  there  a  State  over  which  he 
exercises  even  a  shadow  of  sovereignty  ?  There  are  countries, 
like  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  which  are  overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic.  Surely  there,  if  anywhere,  this  assumed  pre- 
rogative would  be  asserted.  It  is  not.  The  pope  has  no  quarrel, 
even  with  the  government  of  Italy,  on  this  point.  All  that  he 
asks  of  King  Humbert — and  he  asks  this  less  and  less  often  and 
more  and  more  perfunctorily — is  that  the  seat  of  his  spiritual 
empire  be  made  papal  or  neutral  territory,  so  that  he  shall  be 
independent  of  all  governments.  Everybody  admits  that  this 
concession  will  never  be  made.  Now,  if  the  pope  cannot  obtain 
control  over  a  Catholic  power,  what  possible  chance  has  he  of 
doing  so  over  a  great  Protestant  power  like  the  United  States? 
The  idea  of  such  a  thing  seems  to  me  preposterous.  If  the 
Church  is  as  cunning,  as  unscrupulous,  as  adept  in  trickery  as 
it  is  sometimes  said  to  be,  why  has  it  not  carried  its  point  in 
Italy,  where  the  Church  has  its  6eat  of  government  and  where 
the  people  are  intensely  Catholic  ?  If  the  pope  really  desired 
to  subvert  our  government,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence,  what  object  could  ho  have  in  view  ?  The  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy  ?  This  is  inconceivable.  It  is  true  enough 
that  the  idea  at  Home  used  to  be  that  monarchies  were  of  divine 
right ;  but  this  idea  has  been  modified,  and  the  pope  has  recog- 
nized in  France — the  oldest  son  of  the  Church — the  divine  right 
of  republics.  If  our  own  republic  were  ever  intolerable  to  the 
holy  see,  why  were  Catholics  allowed  to  assist  in  establishing 
it?  A  prominent  Catholic,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  John  Carroll,  the  first  Catholic 
bishop  and  archbishop  in  the  United  States,  was  a  zealous  pa- 
triot, and  went  on  an  important  mission  to  Canada  with  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  others.  If  our  Catholic  countrymen  are  dis- 
loyal, why  have  we  never,  in  all  our  history,  caught  them  in 
disloyal  acts?  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  were  soldiers 
in  the  civil  war ;  they  filled  many  official  positions  in  army  and 
navy  and  in  the  civil  service ;  they  led  our  armies  as  generals, 
and  there  was  never  a  suspicion  that  they  wero  not  as  loyal  as 
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Methodists  or  Baptists  or  Lutherans  or  Presbyterians.  A 
Catholic  was  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  judicial  record  indicated  no  desire  to  overturn 
our  Constitution.  I  say  again,  if  Catholics  are  enemies  of  our 
government,  in  what  single  act  have  they  shown  their  hostility  t 

A  hypothetical  case  is  sometimes  put,  thus :  suppose  an 
issue  were  to  arise  in  which  Catholics  had  to  choose  between 
their  country  and  their  Church,  between  their  patriotism  and 
their  religion — what  then  ?  I  reply,  that  this  question  is  just 
as  pertinent  respecting  members  of  other  denominations  as  of 
Catholics.  It  is  often  said  by  way  of  condemnation  that,  if  a 
Catholic  had  to  choose  between  his  faith  and  his  country's  require- 
ments, he  would  sooner  give  up  his  allegiance  to  his  country  than 
to  his  religion.  "Well,  who  wouldn't?  Religion  embraces  our 
duty  to  God.  Isn't  that  our  highest  duty?  And  if  conflict 
comes,  who  that  is  worthy  of  the  Christian  name  would  abjure 
his  faith  ?  This  is  only  an  idle  question  ;  such  an  issue  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable;  but  our  prejudice  provokes 
our  fears,  and  our  fears  are  wild  and  unreasoning. 

Catholic  bishops  and  priests  have  said,  on  a  few  occasions,  that 
in  another  century  the  United  States  would  become  Roman 
Catholic.  I  have  seen  such  predictions  printed  in  big  black 
type,  with  exclamation  points,  as  though  all  manner  of  treason- 
able designs  were  involved.  I  suppose  that  any  enthusiastic 
Protestant  might  express  such  a  belief  or  hope  for  his  own  de- 
nomination without  being  considered  an  enemy  of  his  count iy. 
Catholics  believe,  of  course,  in  their  Church,  and  it  is  natural 
that  they  should  want  it  to  grow  and  gain  ascendency  every- 
where. There  is  nothing  wrong  in  that,  surely.  As  a  Metho- 
dist, I  should  like  to  see  my  own  Church  increase  beyond  all 
other  Churches.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  possess  the  United  States — far  from 
it.  Christianity  would  take  a  long  step  backward  if  such  a  mis- 
fortune should  come  upon  our  country.  I  only  say  the  desire 
that  their  Church  should  achieve  this  triumph  is  not  discred- 
itable to  Catholics,  and  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  study  the 
methods  and  results  of  their  Church  as  <i  i  eligious  body,  with  a 
view  to  evangelizing  it,  than  to  be  twisting  logic,  straining  facts, 
writing  and  circulating  false  encyclicals,  and  defying  common 
sense,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  scheming  for  the 
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overthrow  of  our  government  and  for  the  destruction  of  our 
liberties. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is  at  all  dissatisfied 
with  our  form  of  government ;  but  I  do  think  that  Catholics, 
as  Catholics,  have  been  pretty  deeply  immersed  at  times  in  party 
politics.  They  went  into  the  elections  of  1892  to  defeat  Gen- 
eral Harrison.  The  Catholic  press,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
made  fervent  appeals  to  their  readers  so  to  cast  their  votes  as 
to  "rebuke  bigotry"  and  compel  Indian  Commissioner  Morgan 
to  leave  the  Indian  Bureau.  They  raised  a  hue  and  cry  against 
his  administration,  claiming  that  lie  was  hostile  to  their  schools 
and  teachers  and  treated  them  with  injustice.  They  rallied  as 
many  Catholic  votes  as  possible  against  the  Republican  candi- 
dates, and  were  overjoyed  at  their  signal  defeat.  That 
Catholic  votes  accomplished  that  defeat  I  do  not  say.  I  do 
not  believe  they  did.  I  only  say  that  it  was  the  evident  desire 
of  the  more  zealous  and  bigoted  Catholics  to  secure  a  change 
in  the  administration.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
nothing  has  been  gained  for  their  Church.  A  Baptist  succeeded 
a  Baptist  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Bureau ;  and  the  policy 
of  the  previous  administration  has  been  followed,  and  there  are 
no  Catholic  complaints.  Catholics  were  also  in  the  last  elec- 
tions, as  Catholics,  to  rebuke  the  American  Protective  Associa- 
tion. But  from  the  returns  it  is  evident  that  they  had  little  or 
no  success.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  must  have  voted 
with  the  same  party  with  which  it  was  sought  to  identify  the 
American  Protective  Association.  I  have  not  a  word  that  is 
favorable  to  say  of  this  prescriptive  association ;  but  I  do  not 
greatly  pity  those  against  whom  it  makes  war.  They  brought 
the  punishment  on  themselves.  I  agree  most  fully  with  those 
who  apprehend  danger  if  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  goes  into 
politics ;  but  I  believe  the  danger  will  not  bo  to  the  conntry,  but 
to  the  Church. 

II.  Does  the  Church  of  Rome  desire  to  destroy  our  public 
school  system  ?  "  Destroy  "  is  a  strong  word.  1  doubt  whether  it 
is  right  to  apply  it  even  to  the  most  hostile  opinion  that  prevails 
among  the  hierarchy.  The  most  any  Catholic  has  asked  for  is 
exemption  from  payment  of  the  public  school  tax  or  divi- 
sion of  the  school  fuuds.  In  neither  case  would  the  system  be 
destroyed.   If  the  first  alternative  were  adopted  it  would  ira- 
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pair  the  integrity  of  the  system  and  limit  it  It  would  not  be 
for  all  the  people,  as  it  is  now,  bat  only  for  the  larger  part  of 
them.  If  tlie  second  proposal  were  accepted  we  should  have 
in  this  country  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  We  should  have  both  the  secular  and  religions  ele- 
ments represented  in  our  public  schools.  The  system  would 
be  greatly  changed  and  impaired,  but  it  would  not  be  destroyed. 
It  would  not  be  fair,  I  think,  to  say  that  the  hierarchy  would 
destroy  our  public  school ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is. 

Years  ago,  particularly  under  the  reign  of  Pius  IX,  who  re- 
sisted modern  progress  and  opposed  modern  ideas,  the  feeling  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  this  country  was  hostile  to  our  public 
schools.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  undeniable  fact  that  the 
Church  sustained  heavy  losses  through  the  falling  away  of  Cath- 
olic children  from  the  f uith.  Many  became  Protestants,  and  many 
others  refused  to  enter  the  Church  of  their  parents.  They  im- 
bil)ed,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom,  ideas  of  liberty 
and  independence — liberty  to  think  for  themselves,  with  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  the  results  of  their  thinking. 
Bishop  and  priest,  accustomed  to  systems  in  the  Old  World 
providing  for  religious  instruction,  regarded  our  secular 
schools  as  dangerous  to  the  faith  of  Catholic  children,  and  not 
infrequently  denounced  them  as  godless.  In  recent  years, 
however,  this  feeling  has  become  far  less  intense ;  Catholic 
parents  regard  the  public  schools  with  more  and  more  favor. 
They  find  them  much  superior  to  Catholic  parochial  schools 
and  patronize  them  extensively.  Here  in  New  York,  the 
largest  diocese,  numerically,  in  the  country,  reporting  a  Catholic 
population  of  800,000,  there  arc  only  40,149  children  in  the 
parochial  schools.  Most  of  the  rest  are,  of  course,  in  the  public 
schools.  Moreover,  the  Church  is  convinced  that  the  American 
people  mean  to  preserve  the  public  school  as  it  is,  and  it  recog- 
nizes the  nse1es8ness  of  keeping  up  a  losing  warfare.  It  has 
l>ecome  generally  Americanized  itself,  and  has  learned  how  it 
can  supplement  the  instruction  given  in  the  secular  school 
with  religious  training.  Letters  from  five  archbishops  and 
twenty-five  bishops,  published  last  year,*  show  that  Catholic 
prelates  generally  agree  in  saying  that  they  do  not  demand  a 

•  Id  The  Independent  of  January  H.  1894. 
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division  of  the  public  school  funds  or  a  recognition  of  denom- 
inational schools  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  State.  In  the 
present  state  of  pnblic  opinion  the/  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  do  so.  They  also  agree  in  holding,  that  the  denomina- 
tional systems  of  other  countries  are  preferable  to  ours.  Here 
we  must  take  a  decided  stand  for  our  system  as  it  is.  When- 
ever and  wherever  the  issue  is  raised  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  it  and  resolutely  oppose  any  backward  step.  My  own 
belief  is  that  the  issue  will  never  be  seriously  raised.  Irre- 
sponsible individuals  may  try  to  do  bo,  but  the  hierarchy  will 
not  commit  itself  to  a  hopeless  task.  In  fact,  it  is  adjusting  it- 
self to  the  American  idea  and  modifying  its  decrees.  Catholic 
parents  are  not  now  excommunicated  for  ignoring  the  parochial, 
and  patronizing  the  public,  schools.  Catholic  prelates  and 
priests  are  outspoken  friends  of  our  system  of  pnblic  education 
— not  many  of  them,  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  increasing  in 
number.  Archbishop  Katzer  expresses  his  hearty  approval  of 
the  following  action  of  the  German-American  Catholic  societies 
of  Wisconsin  in  1890: 

We  concede  the  necessity  of  compulsory  school  laws,  the  necessity  of 
public  schools,  and  the  right  of  taxation  for  such  purposes.  We  hereby 
declare  that  we  make  no  claim  upon  public  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
parochial  and  private  schools. 

If  this  article  were  not  already  too  extended  I  should  like  to 
show  wherein  the  decrees  of  the  Church  in  America  have  been 
modified  so  as  to  allow  Catholic  parents  larger  liberty  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  to  give  further  evidence  of  the 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church.  My  own  position  is  that 
of  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  pnrposc  and  power  of  the 
American  people  to  maintain  and  develop  our  free  school  sys- 
tem on  undenominational  lines.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  careless  as  to  the  utterances  and  actions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  If  it  should  plan  a  sudden  attack,  which  I 
do  not  in  the  least  expect,  let  us  be  ready  to  meet  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  encourage  all  reform  movements  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  I  would  recognize  every  step  forward 
toward  a  purer  faith  and  a  more  evangelical  doctrine,  every 
sign  of  decrease  of  superstition,  every  indication  of  develop- 
ment of  independence  of  spirit  and  of  resistance  to  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  remembering  that  no  Church  reforms  its  doctrine  and 
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practice  suddenly.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  "  If  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  changed  in  anything,  where  is  the  record 
of  the  repeal,  when  did  it  recall  its  errors?"  I  would 
answer  this  question  by  asking  another :  When  did  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  disavow  those  chapters  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  which  affirm  the  horrible  decrees  of  Calvinism? 
It  has  recently  refused  to  revise  those  chapters.  Does  it, 
therefore,  still  hold  the  old  doctrine  of  reprobation,  and  can 
we  convict  it  of  believing  in  infant  damnation  because  the 
section  from  which  this  inference  has  been  drawn  is  still  un- 
changed ? 
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Abt.  VI. -THE  RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS  OF  JOHN  GREEN- 
LEAF  WHITTIER.* 

One  could  not  come  near  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  without 
realizing  that  he  Btood  near  one  who  had  felt  the  touch  of  the 
seamless  robe.  It  was  with  a  little  private  company  in  the  parlors 
of  ex-Governor  Claflin,  in  Boston,  that  we  spent  a  golden, 
never-to-be-forgotten  afternoon  with  him  ten  or  eleven  years 
ago.  He  was  then  seventy-five  years  old ;  tall,  slender,  erect, 
active,  energetic;  with  face  mild,  firm,  intense;  head  like  a 
Hebrew  prophet ;  and  "  dark,  deep  eyes  full  of  shadowed  fire." 
Since  that  day  we  have  always  called  him  "  St  John  Whittier." 
He,  too,  was  a  eon  of  thunder ;  he,  too,  was  the  apostle  of  love. 
Is  it  wrong  to  call  this  meek  and  quiet  man  a  Boanerges  ? 
Read  his  "  Voices  of  Freedom  "  and  answer.  His  ancestors 
were  Huguenots,  men  who  had  offered  their  backs  to  the  scourge 
and  their  necks  to  the  guillotine  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them ; 
and  he  was  a  son  of  the  fathers.  He  stood  up  boldly  in  those 
6tormy  days  when  the  muttering  thunders  of  approaching  war 
were  shocking  North  and  South,  and  speaks  truly  when  he  says, 

My  voice,  though  not  the  loudest,  haa  been  heard 
Wherever  Freedom  raised  her  cry  of  paiu. 

But  he  did  not  whisper  against  iniquity  : 

Deeply  he  felt,  and,  stem  and  strong, 
His  soul  spoke  out  against  the  wrong. 

One  has  aptly  said :  "  When  he  was  fighting  slavery  he  knew 
the  word  which  would  hit  hardest  and  seldom  scrupled  to  use 
it.  A  vocabulary  brought  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  way 
of  Puritan  New  England  was  not  one  of  ethereal  mildness." 
Whittier  was  of  the  Quaker  Church  militant,  "  preaching 
brotherly  love,"  as  Lowell  puts  it,  and  then  "driving  it  in." 
His  words  just  after  the  Mexican  war  sound  as  if  the  breath  of  the 
Almighty  were  blowing  through  the  trumpet  he  held  to  his  lips : 

By  all  for  which  the  martyrs  bore  their  agony  and  shame ; 
By  all  the  warning  words  of  truth  with  which  the  prophets  came; 
By  the  future  which  awaits  us;  by  all  tlio  hopes  which  cast 
Their  faint  and  trembling  beams  across  the  blackness  of  the  pant ; 
And  by  the  blessed  thought  of  Him  who  for  earth's  freodom  died, 
O  my  peoplel  0  my  brothers !  let  us  choose  the  righteous  side. 

•  "  Tbe  dlaclple  whom  Je«ua  lored/'-John  xxl,  20. 
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Tbe  Rev.  Dr.  F.  C.  Iglehart,  in  the  Methodist  Review  for 
January,  1893,  gives  Garrison's  judgment,  written  in  1863, 
that  there  were  few  living  who  had  done  so  much  as  Whittier 
to  operate  upon  the  public  mind  and  conscience  and  heart  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  he  adds  the  suggestive  circum- 
stance that  when,  early  in  the  war,  the  Hutchinson  family 
were  expelled  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  by  a  too  prudent 
officer,  for  singing  to  the  soldiers  one  of  Whittier's  songs  of 
freedom,  President  Lincoln  sent  them  back  again,  saying,  "  It  is 
just  the  kind  of  a  song  I  want  the  soldiers  to  hear :" 

In  rain  the  bells  of  war  shall  ring 

Of  triumphs  and  revenges, 
While  still  is  spared  the  evil  thing 
That  severs  and  estranges. 
But  blest  the  ear 
That  vet  shall  hear 
The  jubilant  bell 
That  rings  the  knell 
Of  slavery  forever  t 

Whittier's  ear  heard  it.  Happy  man,  he  lived  to  sing  it,  and 
in  his  writing  desk  he  used  to  keep  the  large  iron  key  of  the 
slave  pen  at  Richmond,  which  most  appropriately  had  been 
sent  to  him  when  that  city  was  captured  by  the  Union  troops.* 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  religious  temper  of  this  man  that  on 
his  eightieth  birthday  the  South,  in  the  person  of  Secretary 
Lamar,  conld  say  that  "the  spirit  of  Whittier's  antislavery 
poetry  was  as  free  from  malice  and  hatred  as  the  Gospel  itself, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  scorchingly  severe  upon  the 
gigantic  sin."  f  The  Universalist  Quarterly  is  right  when  it 
calls  Mr.  Whittier  preeminently  our  representative  American 
poet  and  "  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  civiliza- 
tion ;  one  of  those  rare  souls  that  deal  with  realities  and  look 
through  fallacies  and  falsehoods,  and  can  divine  the  essential 
facts,  the  eternal  truths  that  lie  deep  in  the  heart  of  things."  \ 
He  was  essentially  a  seer,  a  reformer,  a  man  pure  in  heart  and 
brave  in  life. 

His  spirit  was  so  liberal  in  its  sympathies  that,  of  the  sixty-six 
hymns  chosen  for  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago,  nine 
were  from  his  pen,  more  than  from  the  pen  of  any  other  poet 

•  Harper* vol.  Ixvl,  p  367.  t  Andover  Review*  January.  1888. 

t  Univcnalitt  Quarterly,  vol.  xxlv,  p.  304. 
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He  saw  the  good  in  other  faiths  besides  his  own,  and,  like  a 
good  Quaker,  as  he  was,  judged  men  by  their  works  and  spirit, 
rather  than  by  their  articles  of  religion: 

Call  him  not  heretic  whose  works  attest 
His  faith  in  goodness  by  no  creed  confessed. 
Whatever  in  love's  name  is  truly  done 
To  free  the  bound  and  lift  the  fallen  one 
la  done  to  Christ.    Whoso  in  deed  and  word 
Is  not  against  him  labors  for  our  Lord. 
When  he,  who,  sad  and  weary,  longing  sore 
For  love's  sweet  service,  sought  the  sisters'  door, 
One  saw  the  heavenly,  one  the  human,  guest, 
But  who  shall  say  which  loved  the  Master  best? 

lie  held  np  to  scorn  those  whose  religion  consisted  only  in 
a  creed,  and  urged,  as  the  great  Master  did,  that  the  whole  law 
is  fulfilled  in  this — that  we  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
hearts,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  He  taught,  as  the  Bible 
teaches, 

That  they  who  differ  pole-wide  serve 

Perchance  the  common  Master; 
And  other  sheep  he  hath  than  they 

Who  graze  one  narrow  pasture. 

Whittier's  sympathy  with  all  men  is  beautifully  illustrated  in 
his  "  Songs  of  Labor  and  Reform." 

A  blessing  now,  s  curse  no  more; 

Since  He,  whose  name  we  breathe  with  awe, 
The  coarse  mechanic  vesture  wore, 
A  poor  man  toiling  with  the  poor, 

In  labor,  as  in  prayer,  fulfilling  the  same  law. 

How  exquisitely  beautiful  are  these  lines : 

0  brother  man  I  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother; 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  peaco  of  God  is  there; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other, 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer. 

Follow  with  reverent  steps  the  Rreat  example 
Of  Him  whose  holy  work  was  "  doing  good ; " 

So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our  Father's  temple, 
Each  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude,—  Wonkip. 

Whittler  was  a  true  Christian  after  the  pattern  of  that  other 
John,  the  fisherman  of  Galilee.  It  was  the  chord  of  love  to 
Which  his  heart  responded  most  jubilantly.   He  never  tried 
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singing ;  he  sang  as  the  birds  sang,  and  the  notes  he  sounded 
most  were  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  : 

Assured  that  He  whoso  presence  fills 
With  light  the  spaces  of  these  hills 
No  evil  to  his  creatures  wills. 

Snch  thoughts  from  tliis  secluded  singer  hidden  away  in  his 
Isle  of  Patmoe  have  given  new  courage  to  many  a  tired 
worker.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  ClaHin,  in  her  personal  recollections 
of  the  poet,  tells  of  a  high-strung  girl  in  college,  overwrought 
with  the  strain  of  examinations,  who  went  to  the  president  and 
said :  "  It  is  of  no  use.  I  cannot  go  on.  My  life  is  a  failure.  I 
must  leave  college  and  go  home."  To  whom  the  wise  presi- 
dent said,  "  Go  to  the  library  and  read  *  The  Grave  by  the  Lake,' 
and  then  come  up  here  and  I  will  talk  with  you  ; "  and  when, 
an  hour  afterward,  the  girl  reappeared  there  was  a  new  light 
of  hope  in  her  eye,  and  she  said,  in  substance :  "  I  will  go  on. 
I  will  overcome  the  obstacles.  I  believe  now  that  life  is  worth 
the  effort."  *  And  there  are  others  of  Whittier's  poems  which 
are  as  full  of  this  invigorating  spiritual  ozone  as  is  "The  Grave 
by  the  Lake."  It  is  doubtful  if  any  hymn  of  this  generation  has 
comforted  and  strengthened  more  sad  souls  than  has  "The 
Eternal  Goodness : " 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 

Of  marvel  or  surprise, 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 

His  mercy  underlies. 

.         •         »  . 
And  so  beside  the  silent  sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar; 
No  harm  from  him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  his  istands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  his  lore  and  care. 

The  thought  of  God's  presence  in  human  life,  and  Whittier's 
absolute  trust  that  the  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  of  the 
Lord,  caused  him  constantly  to  emphasize  the  biblical  truth 

•Mrs.  Ctafltn  Informs  us  by  totter  that  the  college  was  WeUeatav.  and  the  president  Mrs. 
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that  all  life  is  holy  when  lived  "  unto  the  Lord,"  and  all  its 
commonest  employments  sacred : 

Let  the  lowliest  task  be  mine, 
Grateful,  so  the  work  be  Thine. 


Doing  God's  will  as  if  it  were  my  owu, 
Tet  trusting  not  in  mine,  but  in  his  strength  alone. 


Leaning  on  him,  make  with  reverent  meekness 

His  own  thy  will, 
And  with  strength  from  him  shall  thy  utter  weakness 

Life's  task  fulfill* 

Very  many  of  Whittier's  finest  poems — notably  "Trinitas" 
and  "  The  Two  Rabbins  " — are  only  variations  or  interpretations 
of  the  Saviour's  words,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  nnto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  ft  unto  me." 
They  pray  best  for  pardon  who,  like  Moses  and  St.  Paul 
(Exod.  xxxii,  32 ;  Rom.  ix,  3),  forget  themselves  in  their  longing 
to  have  others  blest : 

Each  made  his  brother's  woe  his  own, 
Forgetting,  in  the  agony  and  atrcss 
Of  pityiug  love,  his  claim  of  selfishness ; 
Peace,  for  his  friend  besought,  his  own  became ; 
His  prayers  were  answered  in  another's  name ; 
And,  when  at  last  they  rose  up  to  embrace, 
Each  saw  God's  pardon  in  his  brother's  face. 

His  was  a  serene  trust  in  the  uttermost  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  omnipotent  God.  In  almost  every  poem  this  faith 
throbs  beneath  every  utterance.  "  If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven, 
thou  art  there:  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art 
there."  God's  love  follows  his  children  everywhere,  even  when 
they  fly  from  him  into  the  abysses  of  sin.  His  love  is  omni- 
present and  everlasting : 

All  souls  are  thine ;  the  wings  of  morning  bear 
None  from  that  Presence  which  is  everywhere, 
Nor  hell  itself  can  hide,  for  thou  art  thore.— Oryo/a  Lost  Soul. 


And  in  life,  in  death,  in  dark  and  light, 

All  are  in  God's  care : 
Sound  the  black  abyss,  pierce  the  deep  of  night, 

And  he  is  there  \—My  Soul  and  I. 

•  See  ate  stetnodirt  Hymnal,  hymns  197  and  002. 
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And  through  the  dreary  realm  of  man's  despair 
Star-crowned  an  angel  walks,  and  lo  I  God'a  hope  is  there.  . 

— Divine  Compassion. 

Still  thy  lore,  0  Christ  arinen, 
Yearns  to  reach  these  souls  in  prison! 
Through  all  depths  of  sin  and  loss 
Drops  the  plummet  of  thy  cross ! 
Never  yot  abyss  was  found 

Deeper  than  that  cross  could  sound  l—77u  Grave  by  the  Lake.* 

One  of  the  most  tender  poems  in  literature  is  that  of  "  The 
Minister's  Daughter."  Taught  she  had  been  from  her  cradle 
the  old,  stern,  hard,  false,  Calvinistic  creed  that 

All  souls,  save  a  chosen  few, 
Were  doomed  to  the  quenchless  burning, 
And  held  in  the  way  thereto. 

And,  walking  with  her  father  in  the  apple  orchard,  she  whis- 
pered her  wish  that  there  never  had  been  any  apple  blossoms : 

"  Had  there  been  no  Garden  of  Eden 

There  never  had  been  a  fall ; 
And  if  never  a  tree  had  blossomed 

God  would  have  loved  us  alL" 

"  Hush,  child ! "  the  father  answered, 

u  By  his  decree  man  fell ; 
His  ways  are  in  clouds  and  darkness, 

But  he  doeth  all  things  well. 

"  And  whether  by  his  ordaining 

To  us  cometh  good  or  ill, 
Joy  or  pain,  or  light  or  shadow, 

We  must  fear  and  love  him  still." 

"  Oh,  I  fear  htm,"  said  the  daughter, 

M  And  I  try  to  love  him,  loo; 
But  I  wish  he  was  good  and  gentle, 

Kind  and  loving  as  you." 

And  the  minister  looked  down  into  the  little  upturned  face 
and  learned  a  lesson, of  love: 

No  more  as  the  cloudy  terror 

Of  Sinai's  mount  of  law, 
But  as  Christ  in  the  Syrian  lilies 

The  vision  of  God  he 


*  This  la  the  plain  expression  of  an  "  eternal  hope  "  for  penitent  sinners  even  after  death. 
A  number  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  held  totals  view  ;  and  Canon  Farrar  quotes  reverend 
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Because  of  such  expressions  as  the  above  Mr.  Whittier  lias 
been  claimed  as  a  Universalist  by  some  hasty  writers.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  his  own  words,  which  ought  to  be  worth  some- 
thing more  than  are  the  guesses  or  inferences  of  anyone  else. 
In  his  authorized  Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  Mr.  Samuel  T. 
Pickard,  the  relative  and  literary  executor  of  Mr.  Whittier,  is 
given  a  letter  written  by  the  poet  in  1882  in  reply  to  a 
memorial  received  from  fifty  of  his  friends  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  which  he  expresses  his  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
the  All  Merciful,  "  yet  with  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  awful 
consequences  of  alienation  from  him  and  a  full  realization  of 
the  truth  that  sin  and  suffering  are  inseparable."  *  Still  more 
emphatic  are  his  words  in  answer  to  the  special  question  of  a 
friend  concerning  his  views :  "  I  am  not  a  Univerealist,  for  I 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  perpetual  loss  of  the  soul  that 
persistently  turns  away  from  God,  in  the  next  life  as  in  this. 
But  I  do  believe  that  the  divine  love  and  compassion  follow  us 
in  all  worlds,  and  that  the  heavenly  Father  will  do  the  best  that 
ie  possible  for  every  creature  he  has  made."t  That  is  not  bad 
Methodist  theology.  His  words  during  our  long  afternoon's 
confidential  conversation  with  him  were  in  accord  with  the 
above.  "  What  is  your  view,  if  you  are  willing  to  express  it, 
concerning  future  punishment  ? "  "  Ah,"  said  the  saintly  voice, 
"  that  is  an  awful  thought,  the  possibility  of  everlasting  separa- 
tion from  God,  and  yet  I  cannot  deny  it.  Some  men  choose 
here  to  be  separated  from  him.  I  do  not  see  but  they  may 
choose  this  forever.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  worse  in  this 
life,  or  in  any  life,  than  to  be  alienated  from  God,  to  be  away 
from  him,  and  out  of  sympathy  with  him."  A  hush  fell  on  us 
then,  as  if  we  had,  indeed,  heard  the  voice  of  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved. 

Whittier  never  minified  the  awful  fact  of  sin.   In  one  of  his 
latest  books  he  wrote : 

The  soul  itself  its  awf\»l  witness  is. 

Say  not  in  evil  doing,  "  No  one  scot," 

And  so  offend  the  conscious  One  within, 

Whose  ear  can  hoar  the  silence*  of  sin 

Kre  thejr  find  voice,  whose  eves  unsleeping:  see 

The  secret  motions  of  iniquity. 

9  Life  and  Ltltertof  John  Qrunleaf  WhUlitr,  18M,  vol.  11.  p.  083. 
t  /AM*  vol.  1,  p.  aoc. 
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Nor  did  he  believe  that  the  sinner  could  save  himself.  In 
almost  his  last  poem  it  is  said,  when  one  asks  the  old  pilgrim 
to  hide  the  stains  upon  his  soul : 

"Thy  prayer,  my  son,  transcends  my  gift; 

No  power  is  mine,"  the  sage  replied, 
44  The  burden  of  a  soul  to  lift 

Or  stain  of  sin  to  bide. 

"  Howe'er  the  outward  life  may  seem 

For  pardoning  grace  we  all  must  pray; 
No  man  his  brother  can  redeem, 

Or  a  soul's  ransom  pay." — Between  the  Gate*. 

Mr.  Whittier  believed  in  a  present  deliverance  and  help, 
wrought  by  a  present  Saviour.  In  his  letter  just  published 
he  tells  of  the  time  when,  at  thirty-three  years  of  age,  he  was 
moved  to  prepare  himself  for  life  and  death  "  by  a  surrender 
of  all  to  Christ,"  and  long  afterward  speaks  of  the  desire  "  to 
win  souls  to  the  divine  Master,"  and  of  the  "  divine  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit"    In  his  poems  he  says : 

I  know  how  well  tho  fathers  taught, 

What  work  the  later  schoolmen  wrought; 

I  reverence  old-time  faith  and  men. 

But  Ood  is  near  us  now  as  then; 

His  force  of  love  is  still  unspent, 

His  huto  of  sin  is  imminent; 

And  still  the  measure  of  our  needs 

Outgrows  the  cramping  bounds  of  creeds. 

...... 

.  .  .  The  dear  Christ  dwells  not  afar, 

The  king  of  some  remoter  star, 

Listening,  at  times,  with  flattered  ear 

To  homage  wrung  from  selfish  fear, 

But  here  amidst  the  poor  and  blind,  ^ 

Tho  bound  and  suffering  of  our  kind, 

In  works  we  do,  in  prayers  we  pray, 

Life  of  our  life,  he  lives  to-day. — TIu  Meeting. 

Yet  Loved  of  the  Father,  thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent  here ; 
And  the  voice  of  thy  love  is  the  same  even  now 
An  at  Betljany'a  tomb  or  on  Olivet's  brow.— Palatine. 

This  will  be  recognized  as  the  clear  expression  of  one  of  the 
chief  tenets  of  the  old  orthodox  Quakerism.  Mr.  Whittier 
lived  and  died  a  consistent  Friend  of  the  old  school.  On 
quarterly  meetings  he  kept  open  house  for  his  brethren ;  and 
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often  in  his  poetry  he  refers  to  the  blessings  received  on  "calm 
and  fair  first  days : " 

And  m>  I  find  it  well  to  come 
For  deeper  rest  to  this  still  room. 


The  world  that  time  and  sense  have  known 
Falls  off  and  leave*  us  God  alone. 
...... 

Heart  answers  heart;  in  one  desire, 
The  blending  lines  of  prayer  aspire ; 
11  Where,  in  my  name,  meet  two  or  three," 
Oor  Lord  hath  said,  "  I  there  will  be." 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  cliaracteristics  of  Mr.  Whittier  was 
the  largeness  of  mind,  the  liberality  of  spirit,  which  fitted  him 
to  belong  to  the  universal  Church  of  humanity.  In  1884,  when 
his  picture  was  hung  in  the  Orthodox  Friends'  School  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  he  could  truthfully  write,  "lama  Quaker  by  birth- 
right and  sincere  convictions,  though  no  sectarian,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term ; "  and  President  Chase,  of  Haverford  College 
(Orthodox),  on  the  same  occasion  could  say  that,  although  the 
poet  had  been  the  "  unfailing  champion  of  the  principles  which 
the  Society  of  Friends  had  always  proclaimed,"  yet  "  we  will 
not  claim  for  sect  or  party  what  belongs  to  mankind.  Whittier 
is  ours,  but  he  is  no  less  the  world's."  That  was  well  said. 
Every  evangelical  Church  can  claim  him  as  well  as  the  little 
orthodox  society  of  which  he  was  a  lifelong  member ;  and  even 
outside  the  bounds  of  orthodoxy  or  Christendom,  wherever  there 
are  brave  and  reverent  souls  struggling  after  truth,  they  will  find 
respondent,  sympathetic  notes  everywhere  in  Whittier's  verses. 
No  one  of  all  our  singers  has  lashed  the  bigot  and  the  sectary 
with  scourge  more  terrible  than  he.  No  one,  since  that  day 
when  Pharisee  and  hypocrite  and  money  changer  fled  before 
the  Man  of  Nazareth,  has  anyone,  with  truer  eye  or  stronger 
arm,  laid  heavier  blows  upon  the  back  of  those  parsons  and 
laymen  who,  magnifying  creed,  have  omitted  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law— judgment,  mercy,  and  faith. 

Small  respect  for  cant  and  whine, 
Bigot's  zeal  and  hate  malign, 
Had  that  sunny  soul  of  thine. 

But  to  thee  was  duty's  claim 
Sacred,  and  thy  lips  becamo 
Reverent  with  one  holy  Name.— In  Memory. 
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Terrible  was  his  denunciation  of  any  Church  that  stood  close  to 
the  auction  block ;  yet  he  declared  the  Church  to  be  a  neces- 
sary bulwark  of  the  State : 

The  riches  or  the  Commonwealth 
Are  free,  strong  minds  and  hearts  of  health ; 
And,  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain, 
The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain. 

For  well  she  keeps  her  ancient  stock, 
The  stubborn  strength  of  Pilgrim  Rook ; 
And  still  maintains,  with  milder  laws, 
And  clearer  light,  the  good  old  cause; 

Nor  heeds  the  skeptic's  puny  hands, 

While  near  her  school  the  church  spire  stands ; 

Nor  fesrs  the  blinded  bigot's  rule, 

While  near  her  church  spire  stands  the  school. — Our  State. 

Again,  although  as  a  Friend  he  emphasised  the  Inner  Light, 
and  well  declared 

the  unpardonable  sin 
la  to  deny  the  word  of  God  within, 

yet  no  one  has  written  more  appreciative  words  concerning  the 
Book  of  books  than  he : 

We  search  the  world  for  troth ;  we  cull 
The  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful, 
Prom  graven  stone  end  written  scroll, 
From  all  old  flower-fields  of  the  soul; 
And,  weary  seekers  of  the  best, 
We  come  back  laden  from  our  quest, 
To  And  that  all  the  sages  said 
Is  in  the  Book  our  mothers  read. — Miriam. 

Because  of  his  tolerance  for  others'  views  and  his  sympathy 
with  all  well-meaning  people,  even  when  he  differed  from  them 
in  belief,  some  small  sects  have  eagerly  seized  hold  of  certain 
expressions  in  his  writings,  and  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  great 
poet  Whittier  had  deserted  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  had  be- 
come as  one  of  them.  The  Universalists,  the  Spiritualists,  and 
the  Unitarians  have  all  claimed  him.  We  have  previously  in 
this  article  shown  that  he  was  not  a  Uni  versa  list ;  that  lie  was 
not  a  Spiritualist  is  shown  in  his  authorized  Life,  where  he  dis- 
tinctly declares  that  the  facts  of  Spiritualism  are  not  of  a  char- 
acter to  convince  him.*  The  claim  that  Whittier  was  a  Unitarian 
has  been  made  very  boldly.    The  editor  of  The  Unitarian  has 

•  Ptctard,  Lt/e  and  Letter*,  vol.  11,  pp.  Ml.  TOO,  no. 
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placed  him  prominently  in  the  list  of  "  Representative  American 
Unitarians."  The  New  World  (March,  1893)  has  claimed  him 
as  "  the  preeminent  singer  "  of  Unitarianism,  whose  great  mis- 
sion was  that  of  M  humanizing  God ; "  and  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
in  his  oration  on  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  has  also  made  the 
same  claim.  In  viow  of  such  public  boasting  it  may  be  well  to 
give  some  of  the  facts  which  convincingly  disprove  the  claim. 

L  Mr.  Whittier  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Orthodox  Friends — a  society  which,  in  its  own 
44  Declaration  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  expresses  its  belief  in  "  the 
Trinity,  the  Scriptures,  the  fall  of  man,  justification  and  re- 
generation, the  resurrection,  and  the  final  judgment,  the  issues 
of  which  are  eternal."  * 

II.  Those  who  knew  him  best,  including  many  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  Church  fellowship,  positively  declare  that 
he  was  liberal,  but  was  not  Unitarian,  in  his  belief.  Only  a  hint 
can  be  given  of  the  mass  of  testimony  that  could  be  presented 
here.  We  have  previously  given  the  words  of  President  Chase, 
of  Haverford  College,  who  called  him  44  the  unfailing  champion  " 
of  the  principles  of  the  society  with  which  he  was  connected. 
Dr.  O.  C.  Hobbs,  late  President  of  Earl  ham  College,  and  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Indiana,  himself  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Friends  in  America,  who  was  selected  by  the 
Peace  Society  as  its  representative  to  England,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  and  who  was  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Whittier,  when  this 
rumor  was  mentioned  to  him  emphatically  and  positively  denied 
it.  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Carrie 
II.  Trueblood,  and  of  Thomas  C.  Tmeblood,  Professor  of  Oratory 
in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Professor  Trueblood  also  knew 
Mr.  Whittier  personally,  and  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  Dr. 
Hobbs.  Rev.  Dr.  D.  T.  Fiske,  who  was  selected  to  speak  at  the 
poet's  funeral,  writes,  November  16, 1894,  stating  that  he  knows 
of  nothing  "to  justify  the  claim  that  he  was  a  Unitarian."  41 1 
do  not  think  he  cared  much  for  dogmatic  statements,  nor  held 
in  high  esteem  metaphysical  or  scholastic  theology ;  but  he  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  have  the  spirit  of  one  who  had,  in  loving 
faith,  received  Christ  into  his  inmost  being  and  felt  his  divine, 
life-giving,  transforming  touch."  To  the  same  effect  is  a  note 
just  received  from  Mrs.  Governor  Claflin,  at  whose  residence  the 

•  American  Churth  History  Series,      1,  p.  1C 
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poet  made  his  home  for  weeks  at  a  time  when  in  Boston.  Pro- 
fessor Allen  G.  Thomas,  of  Haverford  College,  who  also  spoke 
at  Mr.  Whittier's  funeral,  in  a  letter  dated  November  1,  1894, 
writes  that  in  an  interview  of  some  length  which  he  had  with 
the  poet  a  few  years  ago  "  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  decided 
Orthodox  Friend,"  and  adds : 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  this,  because  lie  himself  made  the 
distinction  between  the  so-called  Hicksites  and  the  Orthodox,  and  did 
it  voluntarily,  without  interrogation.  My  own  impression  is  that  his 
spiritual  life  deepened  as  he  grew  older,  and  more  and  more  he  came  to 
rely  upon  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  That  he  was  a  Unitarian  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  or  in  any  acceptation  of  the  term — if  his  own 
words  to  me  meant  anything — he  was  not.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Mr. 
Whittier  was  no  Calvinist;  but  that  does  not  make  him  a  Unitarian.* 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  present  writer,  Rufus  M. 
Jones,  editor-in-chief  of  The  American  Friend,  wrote  a  long 
article  for  that  paper  (November  15,  1894),  in  which  he  shows, 
first,  that  the  belief  of  Mr.  Whittier  and  all  his  Qnaker  ancestry 
— "  that  a  faithful,  obedient,  listening  soul  finds  himself  in  inti- 
mate touch  with  the  living  Christ,  who  becomes  a  constant 
Teacher,  an  inward  source  of  spiritual  strength  "—is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  a  clear  faith  in  the  all-important  work  of  the 
incarnation.  He  then  quotes  largely  from  Whittier's  writings, 
to  prove  that  he  held  views  "diametrically  opposed  to  the 
generally  accepted  meaning  of  Unitarian  ism,"  and  adds  this 
personal  testimony : 

The  writer  spent  part  of  a  day  in  conversation  with  him,  and  he  spoke 
freely  of  his  own  religious  views;  and  I  came  away  feeling  certain  that  in 
belief  the  poet  was  in  harmony  with  those  whose  whole  faith  centers  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  manifestation  of  the  Father.  We  remember  distinctly 
his  expressions  of  regret  that  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  a  pronounced 
Unitarian,  should  have  found  it  possible  to  put  Jesus  the  Christ  into 
comparison  with  mere  men;  and  he  said,  "I  have  often  remonstrated 
with  him." 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Pickard,  the  husband  of  the  poet's  best  loved 
niece,  in  the  authorized  Life  and  Letters,  which  the  poet  as- 
sisted him  to  prepare,  declares:  "  With  all  his  charity  for  other 
sects,  Mr.  Whittier  held  firmly  to  the  faith  in  which  he  was 

•  Professor  Thomas  also  called  attention  to  Mr.  Whittier's  Introductions  to  Dora  Green- 
well's  Patience  of  Hope  and  to  the  Journal  of  John  Wuolman,  where  again  and  again  he 
■peaks  of  "our  dlTtae  Lord." 
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educated."  *  Nothing  need  be  added  to  this.  These  testimonies 
prove  that,  if  Mr.  Whittier  were  a  Unitarian  in  heart,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  his  convictions  so  hidden  and  secret  that  his 
most  intimate  Orthodox  Friends  with  whom  he  associated  in 
Church  fellowship  never  suspected  it ;  he  never  confessed  it  to 
them.  Is  it  easier  to  believe  that  John  Greenleaf  "Whittier, 
that  brave  and  saintly  sonl,  would  thus  disguise  his  real  senti- 
ments and  refuse  frankly  to  speak  out  his  convictions  and  be 
wholly  true  to  the  truth  revealed  in  him,  or  to  believe  that 
those  who  claim  him  as  a  Unitarian  have  been  deceived  by  their 
own  desires  and  misled  by  their  own  eagerness  to  claim  a  dis- 
tinguished proselyte? 

III.  Nothing  could  add  to  the  strength  of  the  argument  out- 
lined above,  unices  we  possessed  Mr.  Whittier's  own  declaration 
that  he  was  not  a  Unitarian  and  that  he  was  in  true  heart-sym- 
pathy with  the  Orthodox  Church  to  which  he  belonged.  This 
we  do  possess  and  will  now  put  in  evidence.  Fortunately,  the 
whisper  that  he  was  a  Unitarian  came  to  the  ear  of  Mr.  Whit- 
tier before  he  died,  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  on  various 
occasions  of  clearly  and  positively  denying  its  truth.  This  he 
did  some  years  ago  in  a  beautiful  letter  to  Angelina  Huff,  the 
teacher  of  Professor  Trueblood,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  This 
letter  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find ;  but  its  contents  are 
vouched  for  by  Professor  Trueblood.  To  the  same  effect  he 
wrote  to  Rev.  Br.  Richard  H.  Thomas,  pastor  of  the  leading 
Orthodox  Friends'  society  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Dr.  Thomas  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  "Whittier.  In  his  history  of  The 
Society  Friends  of  America  f  he  says : 

It  seems  but  simple  justice  to  J.  G.  Whittier,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Orthodox  Friends,  to  say  that,  while  he  was  full  of  universal  love  find 
recognized  the  good  in  all,  he  was  not  a  Unitarian  in  his  creed,  or  even  an 
Arian,  but  distinctly  accepted  the  orthodox  view  of  Christ  Jesus,  as  he 
personally  assured  the  writer  of  this  sketch. 

He  wrote  also  to  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hole,  of  Salem,  O.,  who 
has  kindly  written  me  the  exact  circumstances  and  sent  me  Mr. 
Whittier's  note.  Mr.  Hole,  having  heard  the  claim  made  in 
Salem  that  Mr.  Whittier  was  a  Unitarian,  and  having  noticed  that 
the  Quaker  poet  was  placed  in  a  cluster  of  noted  Unitarians  in 

*  Life  and  Letter*,  toI.  U  p.  381.  See  also  ?ol.  I,  pp.  259  200,  280 ;  toL  M,  p.  683. 
f  American  Church  HMory  Series,  vol.  xll,  p.  280. 
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Kennedy's  Life  of  Longfellow,  wrote  to  him  asking,  "  Are  you 
virtually  a  Unitarian  in  belief,  as  has  been  reported  of  you, 
although  called  a  Quaker?"*  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter 
received  the  following  reply,  mailed  from  Danvers,  Mas6., 
February  4,  1884: 


IV.  In  entire  agreement  with  the  above  are  the  many  definite 
statements  of  his  belief  given  in  his  own  words,  in  his  authorized 
biography  and  elsewhere : 


He  kept  the  good  old  ways. 


So,  scattering  flowers  with  pious  paina 

On  old  beliefs,  of  Inter  creeds. 
Which  claimed  a  place  in  truth's  domains, 

He  asked  the  title  deeds.— My  Namemike. 


Iii  1840  referring  to  Unitarianism,  he  said,  "  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  np  Quakerism  to  throw  myself  body  and  soul  into  the 
antisectarian  sect  about  Boston.  Free  I  am  to  say  that  I  feel 
a  deeper  interest  than  formerly  in  supporting  the  religions  doc- 

•  Mr.  Hole  did  not  retain  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  aent  to  Mr.  Whlttler :  bat  the  aboTe,  which 
was  published  In  The  Chrl*t(an  Advocate.  September  15, 1892,  to  bia  best  recollection  of  it, 
and  Rives  the  exact  thought.  If  not  the  exact  phraseology. 


He  worshiped  as  his  fathers  did, 

And  kept  the  faith  of  childish  days, 
And,  howao'er  he  strayed  and  slid, 
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trines  and  testimonies  of  our  society."  *  At  this  time  his  declara- 
tion of  belief  was  as  follows : 

God  is  one,  just,  holy,  merciful,  eternal,  and  Almighty  Creator,  Father 
of  all  things;  Christ,  the  same  eternal  One,  manifested  in  our  humanity 
and  in  time;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  same  Christ  manifested  within 
us,  the  divine  Teacher,  the  living  Word,  the  Light  that  lighteneth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  t 

In  1877  he  made  even  a  more  definite  confession,  saying  that, 
while  Jesns  of  Nazaretli  was  a  man,  "through  whom  the  divine 
was  made  miraculously  manifest,"  "  the  Christ  was  a  God — a  new 
revelation  of  the  Eternal  in  time."  J  As  if  desiring  forever  to 
pnt  a  stop  to  this  whisper  at  Amesbury,  that  he  had  in  heart 
deserted  the  orthodox  faith  of  his  fathers,  in  his  will,  which  was 
written  February  11,  1890,  and  admitted  to  probate  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  October  3, 1892,  he  says: 

It  is  my  wish  that  my  funeral  may  he  conducted  in  the  plain  and 
quiet  way  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  which  I  am  connected  not 
only  by  birthright,  but  also  by  a  settled  conviction  of  the  truth  of  its 
principles  and  the  importance  of  its  testimonies.} 

If,  therefore,  he  be  still  retained  in  the  list  of  representative 
American  Unitarians  it  will  be  against  the  last  and  most  solemn 
protest  his  dying  lips  could  frame. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  a  humble,  trustful  believer  in 
God  and  prayer  and  immortality,  in  sin  and  man's  ruin  by  sin, 
except  as  he  was  saved  by  the  one  divine  Name : 

Alone,  0  Love  ineffable! 

Thy  saving  name  is  given ; 
To  turn  aside  from  thee  is  hell, 

To  walk  with  thee  is  heaven. — Our  Master. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1882  are  these  words :  "  Let  me  say  that 
the  hope  which  I  humbly  cherish  for  myself  and  my  fellow- 
creatures  rests  not  upon  any  work  or  merit  of  my  own,  but 
upon  the  infinite  love  manifested  in  the  life  and  death  of  the 
divine  Master,  and  in  the  light  and  grace  afforded  to  all."  | 
There  is  no  note  in  all  his  music  that  sounds  more  constantly 
than  this  note  of  love  and  adoration  for  the  Christ — 

The  Christ  of  God,  whose  lifo  and  death 
Our  own  have  reconciled. 

•  Pfekard,  Life  and  Letter*,  vol.  1,  p.  MO.      f  IWd.,  vol.  t,  284.     t  Ibid*  vol.  II,  p.  6S1. 
I A  photograph  of  tbl»  sectlou  of  the  will  ha?  kindly  been  procured  for  me  by  Rev.  Ray- 
mond 7.  Holway,  Salem,  M&as.  I  Pleaard,  Life  and  Letter*,  vol.  tt,  pp.  683,  0S4. 
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He  loved  the  scroll  of  Hebrew  sages  chiefly  because  of 

The  starry  pages  promise-lit, 
With  Christ's  evangel  overwrit. 
The  miracle  of  life  and  death— 
0  holy  One  of  Nazareth. 

Whittier  saw,  as  did  that  earlier  St.  John,  that  the  snpreme 
thing  in  revelation  is  the  Word  that  was  made  flesh,  and,  there- 
fore, writes  of  turning  over  and  over  the  gallery  of  its  sacred 
pictures, 

Until  we  pause  at  last,  aweheld,  before 

The  one  ineffable  Face,  love,  wonder,  aud  adore. 

He  loved  to  speak  of  Him  whom  again  and  again  he  calls  "  Re- 
deemer," "  Saviour ; "  "  through  whom  all  the  Father's  bright- 
ness shone."  When  he  mentioned  Gennesaret  it  was  to  6ay, 

Where  dry-shod  o'er  it  walked  the  Son  of  God, 
Tracking  the  waves  with  light  where'er  his  sandals  trod. 

If  lie  spoke  of  Mount  Olivet  it  was  to  tell  of 

The  garden  where  His  prayer  and  groan 
Wrung  by  his  sorrow  and  our  crime, 
Rose  to  one  listening  car  alone. 

The  atonement  was  a  practical  and  solemn  truth  to  him.  To 

a  friend  he  wrote : 

What  will  it  nvail  as  if,  while  boasting  of  our  soundness  and  of  our  enmity 
to  the  delusion  of  the  Hicksism,  we  neglect  to  make  a  practical  application 
of  our  belief  to  ourselves — if  we  neglect  to  seek  for  ourselves  that  precious 
atonement  which  we  are  so  ready  to  argue  in  favor  of.* 

Over  and  over  in  his  poems  he  says  that,  unless  God  mends 
one's  heart  and  puts  in  it  the  new  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 

Unworthy  are  his  lips  to  tell 

Of  Jesus'  martyr-miracle, 

Or  name  aright  that  dread  embrace 

Of  suffering  for  a  fallen  race.— Ikrne. 

That  sacrifice!  the  death  of  him, 

Tho  Christ  of  God,  the  holy  One! 
Well  may  the  conscious  heaven  grow  dim. 

And  blacken  the  beholding  sun. — Tht  Crucifixion. 

Deep  atriko  thy  roots,  O  heavenly  Vine, 

Within  our  earthly  sod, 
Moat  human,  and  yet  most  dirine, 

The  flower  of  man  and  Ood  I — Our  Muster. 

•Pkjtard,  Life  and  Letter*,  voL  i,  p.  238. 
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The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  died,  and  was  buried  from 
his  own  garden  September  9,  1892.  Almost  the  last  verse  his 
pen  ever  transcribed  was  that  which  he  wrote  to  Miss  Frances  E. 
Willard  on  the  death  of  her  mother: 

But  weep  not  for  those  who  shall  sorrow  no  more. 
Whose  war  are  is  ended,  whose  trial  is  o'er; 
Let  the  song  be  exalted,  triumphant  the  chord, 
Aud  rejoice  for  the  dead  who  die  iu  the  Lord. 

His  last  words  were,  "  Love  only ;  love  the  world."  In  the  gar- 
den, as  he  lay  there  sleeping  so  restf  ully,  the  Hutchinson  family 
sang  one  of  his  early  heroic  poems  of  freedom  ;  and  then,  just  be- 
fore he  was  carried  away  to  the  Friends*  cemetery,  a  sweet  voice 
repeated  one  of  his  hymns — words  so  saintly  that  they  may 
well  end  our  study  of  his  religious  beliefs  : 

When  on  my  day  of  lile  the  night  is  hilling, 
And,  iu  the  winds  from  unsunned  spaces  blown, 

I  hear  Tar  voices  out  of  darkness  calling 
My  feet  to  paths  unknown. 

Thou  who  hast  made  my  home  of  life  so  pleasant 

Leave  not  its  tenant  when  its  walls  decay; 
0  Love  divine,  0  Helper  ever  present, 

Be  thou  my  strength  and  stwy ! 


I  have  but  thee,  my  Father  1  let  thy  Spirit 

Be  with  me  then  to  comfort  and  uphold; 

No  gate  of  pearl,  no  branch  of  palm  I  merit, 

Nor  street  of  shining  gold. 
....... 

Some  humble  door  among  thy  many  mansion*, 
Some  sheltering  shade  where  sin  and  striving  cease. 

And  flows  forever  through  heaven's  green  expansions 
The  river  of  thy  peace. 

There,  from  the  music  round  about  me  stealing, 
I  fain  would  learn  the  new  and  holy  song, 

And  find  at  last,  beneath  thy  trees  of  healing, 
The  lile  for  which  I  long.— Ac  Last 
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art.  vn.— the  redemption  of  the  slums. 

There  are  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
future  of  Christianity.  To  our  mind  there  never  was  a  better  pros- 
pect of  its  final  prevalence.  There  are  various  reasous  for  such 
confidence,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  are  at  last 
beginning  to  realize  our  duty  to  the  cities,  and  especially  those 
parts  of  them  sometimes  called  "  the  slums."  It  was  high  time  to 
do  something.  We  need  not  here  describe  the  growth  of  the 
cities  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  rural  districts  of  our  country. 
Is  it  not  written  in  the  books  of  the  Census  Bureau  ?  More- 
over, the  startling  figures  have  been  repeatedly  published  in 
the  journals  of  the  day  and  made  the  text  of  many  an  earnest 
exhortation  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform.  It  is,  likewise, 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  effect  upon  the  morality  of  the 
cities  of  this  rapid  increase  in  their  size,  6ince  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  that  it  is  precisely  "  the  dregs  of  society  "  that  tend 
to  6cttlo  in  the  centers  of  population.  The  cities,  then,  have 
in  the  last  decades  grown  as  rapidly,  if  not  more  so,  in  wicked- 
ness as  titcy  have  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants.  What, 
meanwhile,  has  the  Church  been  doing?  Much,  doubtless; 
but  anyone  who  will  take  pains  to  investigate  the  matter  will 
find  that,  except  in  one  of  its  branches  its  growth  has  been  almost 
entirely  among  the  better  classes.  The  Catholics  alone  have 
held  their  own  or  made  advancement  in  the  slums  of  our  cities. 
"  Yes,"  some  will  say,  "  and  that  is  the  reason  why  they  are  no 
better."  We  should  say,  rather,  that  it  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  no  worse ;  for  though,  of  course,  we  cannot  approve  of  all 
the  doctrines  and  methods  of  Romanism,  we  are  convinced 
that  thousands  are  deterred  from  vice  and  crime,  and  other 
multitudes  sustained  in  virtuous  courses,  through  its  influence, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  dark  corners  of  our  cities  are  not  as 
dark  as  they  would  have  been  had  the  priest,  too,  gone  when 
the  minister  deserted  them. 

Yes,  u  deserted,"  severe  as  it  may  seem,  iB  the  proper  term 
to  use  in  this  connection ;  for  not  only  have  the  Protestants, 
until  lately,  not  grown  in  the  districts  in  question,  but  they 
have  actnally  withdrawn  from  them  and  sold  their  houses  of 
worship  to  the  Catholics.    This  is  as  true  of  the  Methodists  as 
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of  the  other  denominations.  In  Boston,  for  example,  not  only 
the  old  church  on  North  Bennett  Street,  but  Father  Taylor's 
Bethel,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of 
Methodism,  is  now  a  Catholic  sanctuary.  Of  course,  we  know 
why  the  Protestants  left  the  North  End  of  Boston  and  the 
corresponding  quarters  of  other  cities.  "  Our  members,"  they 
said,  "  are  moving  to  the  newer  wards  or  into  the  suburbs,  and 
the  church  must  go  with  them."  That  might  be  a  reason  for 
moving  a  club,  but  it  is  not  a  warrant  for  leaving  a  house  of 
worship.  In  the  firct  place,  it  assumes  the  contrary  of  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  Christianity.  It  implies  that  the  religious 
advantages  to  be  given  to  a  community  may  be  measured  by 
the  ability  or  the  disposition  of  the  said  community  to  pay  for 
them.  Jesus,  however,  said,  "The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister ;"  and  the  Church  deserves  the 
name  Christian  only  when,  as  it  has  done  in  all  its  missionary 
enterprises,  it  gives  as  freely  as  it  has  received.  The  desertion 
of  these  so-called  "  downtown  churches  "  has,  in  many  cases, 
been  the  more  culpable  because  it  was  financially  unnecessary. 
Some  time  ago  we  heard  a  story  of  a  minister  who  was  called 
from  a  distant  field  to  serve  a  church  that  was,  by  many  of  its 
official  members,  supposed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
When  he  arrived  he  asked  them  the  reason  of  their  fears. 
"Why,"  they  replied,  "our  people  are  moving  away,  and  those 
that  are  taking  their  places  in  the  neighborhood  are  of  another 
sort."  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  let's  have  another  sort  of  church." 
He  went  to  work  on  this  idea  of  adapting  his  church  to  its  en- 
vironment, and  it  immediately  entered  upon  a  new  period  of 
prosperity,  which  still  continues.  Only  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  deal  of  talk  about  abandoning  Grace  Church,  in  Boston ; 
but  there  happened  to  be  among  its  members  a  number  of  men 
who  loved  it  enough  to  make  some  exertion  to  save  it,  and 
now,  although  it  is  not  so  well  situated  as  it  might  be,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  Methodist  societies  in  the  city.  These 
are  our  reasons  for  using  the  term  "  desertion." 

In  this  hasty  sketch  of  our  relation  to  the  task  of  redeeming 
the  slums  we  have  used  the  past  tcnte.  We  believe  that  the 
Methodists,  like  the  other  Protestant  denominations,  have 
mistaken  the  mind  of  God  and  failed  of  accomplishing  their 
entire  mission  in  their  eagerness  to  acquire  influence  among  the 
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respectable ;  but  we  are  equally  convinced  that  Protestants 
generally  are  awaking  to  their  responsibility  to  the  hitherto 
neglected  classes,  and  that  there  is  henceforth  to  be  increasing 
effort  for  their  salvation.  It  is  a  divinely  inspired  movement. 
Let  us  see  how  it  may  best  be  furthered. 

Most  Methodists,  we  suppose,  if  asked  on  what  means  we 
must  chiefly  rely  to  redeem  the  slums,  would,  without  much 
hesitation,  reply,  u  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel."  They  would 
open  missions  in  convenient  places  and  introduce  the  usual 
methods  of  winning  souls.  This  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the 
official  declaration  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  our  work 
in  the  cities.  It  commends  to  us  the  so-called  "City 
Evangelization  Uuion,"  the  object  of  whose  branches  is  to 
furnish  aid  to  needy  churches,  orgunizo  new  chnreh  enter- 
prises, and  conduct  mission  work  among  the  religiously  desti- 
tute (Discipline,  364).  We  believe  in  preaching,  and  we 
would  have  the  Qospel,  the  news  of  God's  love  for  men,  pro- 
claimed wherever  they  could  be  gathered  to  listen  to  the  mes- 
sage. Such  a  plan  would  require  a  goodly  number  of  preach- 
ers; for  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  in  a  large  city,  to  get  a 
congregation.  In  the  summer  one  can  in  a  few  minutes,  if 
allowed  to  do  so,  collect  a  crowd  about  one  in  the  street  or  on 
the  Common,  and  with  simple,  earnest  words  hold  them  until 
the  object  of  such  a  meeting  is  accomplished.  In  the  winter 
it  is  a  still  simpler  matter.  Then  it  is  only  necessary  to  secure 
a  room,  on  or  near  a  thoroughfare,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
light  and  warmth,  and  there  will  be  a  congregation  whenever 
it  is  open.  If  notice  be  given  that  those  who  have  no  other 
place  to  lodge  will  be  allowed  to  sleep  on  the  floor  after  the 
service  every  seat  will  be  filled,  and  however  long  the  meeting 
may  last  few  will  lose  their  patience.  On  Sunday  one  is 
almost  sure  to  find  from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  men  more  or 
less  disposed  to  be  entertained  at  any  of  the  cheap  lodging 
houses. 

To  be  sure,  a  crowd  of  this  sort  does  not  furnish  the  best 
material  for  saints.  It  is,  in  fact,  largely  composed  of  the 
u  bummers,"  whose  only  employment  is  that  of  collecting 
nickels  from  the  thoughtlessly  benevolent  for  the  support  of 
rumsellers.  Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  saw  one  of  them  re- 
ceive a  coin  from  another  passer  and,  being  curious  to  know 
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how  he  would  use  the  inouey,  followed  hira.  He  weut 
directly  to  the  nearest  saloon  and  presently  reappeared,  wiping 
his  mouth  and  showing  other  signs  of  temporary  satisfaction. 
The  gentleman  waited  until  lie  was  out  of  sight  and  then,  going 
into  the  saloon,  asked  the  proprietor  what  the  man  had  pur- 
chased. "A  glass  of  braudy,"  said  the  rumseller;  "and  he 
drank  it  to  the  health  of  the  fool  that  gave  him  the  money  to 
pay  for  it."  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  of  this  stamp  is  touched 
by  the  Gospel.  If  he  seems  affected  he  will  usually  be  found  to 
be  trying  to  "  work"  the  missionary  for  "  the  price  of  a  meal  " 
or  out  of  pure  mischief.  In  addition  to  these  incorrigibles, 
however,  there  are  apt  to  come  to  a  mission  persons  of  a 
different  character — young  men  recovering  from  "  a  spree,"  to 
find  themselves  robbed  and  deserted,  with  others,  male  and 
female,  who  are  seeking  a  place  to  spend  an  idle  hour.  They 
are  attracted  by  the  singing;  but  their  interest  does  not  always 
stop  there,  for  now  and  then  one  is  moved  by  the  prayers  and 
exhortations  heard  to  begin  a  better  life.  These,  and  not  the 
bummers — who  need  a  thorough  course  of  the  law  to  be  pro- 
pared  for  the  Gospel — are  the  class  that  the  mission  really 
reaches ;  and  if  they  were  far  fewer  than  they  are  it  wonld  be 
worth  while  to  rake  the  filth  of  the  slums  to  save  them. 

Let  us,  then,  establish  missions  and  preach  the  Gospel  in  its 
simple  power  to  as  many  as  possible.  But  suppose  that  a  young 
man,  out  of  work  and  utterly  destitute,  is  convorted.  What 
next  ?  Is  he,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  to  be  turned  into 
the  street  with  a  "God  bless  you!  Be  faithful!"  to  sleep  on 
a  doorstep  or  find  a  refuge  in  the  nearest  police  station  ?  Or 
is  he  to  be  provided  with  a  ticket  and  sent  to  a  neighboring 
lodging  house,  to  lie  in  filth,  pestered  by  vermin,  but  more 
sorely  tortured  by  the  drivel  or  profanity  of  his  drunken  room- 
mates? And,  if  he  endures — as  some,  thank  God  !  have  done 
— this  ordeal,  when  he  rises  in  the  morning  resolved  to  be  a 
man  among  men  is  anything  to  be  done  for  him ;  or  is  he  to 
be  left  to  wander  from  shop  to  shop  or  from  store  to  store,  re- 
ceiving thoughtlessly  or  contemptuously  curt  answers  to  his 
appeals  for  a  place  to  earn  an  honest  living,  until  his  strength 
is  exhausted  and  he  is  tempted  to  doubt  the  existence  "of 
Christian  charity  under  the  sun  ? "  The  case  of  the  woman 
who  has  been  a  "  sinner,"  suggested  by  the  above  quotation,  is 
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even  more  critical.  We  recently  heard  of  two  6uch  of  whom 
the  sister  in  charge  of  a  mission  complained  that,  although  they 
"started,"  they  almost  immediately  returned  to  their  old  life. 
The  friend  to  whom  the  complaint  was  made,  in  her  next  letter, 
asked,  "  Did  anyone  take  any  pains  to  prevent  those  girls  from 
falling  again  ? "  and  there  was  no  answer. 

We  have  directed  attention  to  the  disreputable,  because  they 
are  usually  most  numerous  at  English-speaking  missions ;  but  the 
denizens  of  the  slums  are  not  all  of  this  sort.  There  is  a  large  class 
of  the  simply  unfortunate.  We  are  reminded,  first,  of  the  women 
— the  widows  obliged,  sick  or  well,  to  toil  incessantly  to  sup- 
port themselves  and,  perhaps  in  addition,  a  family  of  helpless 
children  ;  and  the  worse  than  widowed  whose  lot  it  is  to  be  the 
wives  of  drunken  husbands.  Now  and  then  one  of  these  poor 
creatures  slips  into  a  mission.  The  warmth  of  the  place  does 
her  good,  and,  although  she  may  not  join  audibly  in  the  singing, 
the  hymns  sung  carry  her  thankful  thoughts  heavenward.  One 
of  the  workers  approaches  her.  Something  in  her  expression 
tells  him  that  she  is  a  child  of  God.  What  is  his  duty,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  this  unfortunate  sister  ? 
Shall  lie  look  into  her  pinched  and  sunken  face  and  merely  ask 
the  stereotyped  question,  "  Are  you  saved  ? "  and  pass  to  the 
next,  while  she  murmurs,  "  My  God !  is  that  all  ? "  Or  is 
there  a  further  obligation  ?  A  few  months  ago  two  women, 
the  widow  of  a  once-prosperous  New  England  farmer  and  her 
danghter,  wero  found  in  a  cellar  in  Boston  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion. A  little  later  a  poor  woman  actually  died  for  the  want 
of  the  food  suited  to  her  condition  after  childbirth.  Does  the 
Church,  as  a  Church,  care  for  none  of  these  things? 

And  the  children  I  The  slums  swarm  with  them.  They  will 
come  to  the  mission.  At  first  they  will  be  rude  and  boisterous, 
but  most  of  them  will  finally  respond  to  proper  treatment.  Of 
course,  the  missionary  will  organize  a  Sunday  6chool.  Have  we 
not  heard  that "  the  Sunday  school  is  the  nursery  of  the  Church  ? " 
But  is  he  to  be  satisfied  with  admitting  them  once  a  week  to  a 
warm  and  clean,  if  not  otherwise  very  attractive,  place  and  giv- 
ing them  a  single  lesson  from  the  Bible,  leaving  them  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  seven  days  in  the  garrets  and  cellars  that  they 
have  been  taught  to  call  their  homes,  or  on  streets  lined  with 
rumshops  and  alive  with  loafers  and  prostitutes  ?   Is  it  of  no 
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consequence  to  hiin  or  to  the  denomination  that  he  represents 
where  and  how  these  future  men  and  women,  part  of  whom,  at 
least,  will  one  day  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  their  city 
and  country,  amuse  themselves? 

The  foreign  element,  especially  the  Jews  and  the  Italians,  is 
becoming  an  important  one  in  the  make-up  of  the  population 
of  the  slums,  and  Protestants  are  very  wisely  giving  it  more 
and  more  attention.  It  is  clearly  an  advantage  to  have  these 
foreigners  where  they  can  be  so  easily  reached  and  influenced. 
Here,  however,  as  in  other  cases,  any  attempt  at  evangelization 
starts  a  number  of  serious  questions.  For  example,  we  open  a 
mission  for  Jews,  and  in  process  of  time  a  young  man,  finding 
himself  convinced  that  Jesus  is  tlx*  Messiah,  comes  to  the 
missionary  for  advice.  The  latter  is  naturally  elated  and  im- 
pelled to  apply  the  exhortation,  "  Stand  up  for  Jesus."  His 
convert  replies:  "I  live  with  my  parents  and  work  for  a  Jewish 
employer.  If  I  profess  Christianity  I  shall  not  only  be  turned 
out  of  my  home  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  getting  a  living, 
but  I  shall  be  practically  banished  from  the  Jewish  quarter. 
To  whom  shall  I  go,  and  how  shall  I  earn  my  bread  ? " 

Among  the  Italians  we  are  met  by  another  class  of  questions. 
They  are  mostly  simple  peasants,  the  prey  of  atiy  sharper  who 
chooses  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Their  worst  enemies  are 
certain  of  their  own  countrymen— the  "bosses"  through  whom 
they  get  employment,  and  the  so-called  bankers  to  whom  they 
intrust  their  earnings.  The  bosses — often,  we  blush  to  acknowl- 
edge, with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  American  con- 
tractors— charge  them  a  fee  of  from  two  to  five  dollars  for  a 
job  at  reduced  wages,  demand  exorbitant  prices  for  the  wretched 
food  and  shelter  furnished  them,  and,  finally,  on  the  slightest 
pretext,  discharge  them  to  mako  room  for  new  victims.  The 
bankers  then  take  what  is  left;  but,  instead  of  sending  it  to 
waiting  wives  and  children  in  Italy,  put  it  into  their  own  pockets 
and — disappear.  Some  months  ago  there  came  to  our  country 
one  of  these  peasants,  who  had  mortgaged  a  little  home  that  he 
owned  to  pay  his  passage.  He  found  work  and,  after  a  time, 
succeeded  in  saving  enough  to  cancel  the  mortgage.  He  took 
the  money  to  an  Italian  banker  to  be  6ent  to  his  wife  and  sup- 
posed that  his  home  was  redeemed.  In  a  few  weeks  the  banker 
failed,  and  about  the  6ame  time  he  heard  that  the  mortgage  had 
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been  foreclosed  and  his  wife  and  baby  tamed  into  the  street. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  lost  his  job,  60  that  he  was  not  only  power- 
less to  help  his  family,  but  was  himself  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. He  had,  also,  found  his  way  to  the  mission  and  become  a 
devout  Christian.  What  would  have  been  an  appropriate  text 
for  a  sermon  or  exhortation  in  his  case?  Or  was  something 
besides  a  sermon  in  order  ?  In  another  outrage  an  American 
was  the  offender.  A  family  that  had  just  immigrated  hired  two 
or  three  rooms,  and  went  to  a  dealer  who  sold  goods  on  the 
"installment  plan*'  to  buy  some  simple  furniture.  The  bill 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  on  which 
they  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  agreeing  to  bring  a 
certain  part  of  the  balance  monthly  until  the  debt  was  canceled. 
The  poor  debtor,  however,  although  he  sought  it  faithfully, 
could  get  no  work,  so  that  after  a  while  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  he  could  not  fulfill  his  agreement  The  matter  was 
then  brought  to  the  attention  of  some  Protestant  friends,  who 
at  once  notified  the  dealer  to  remove  his  goods,  and  then  fur- 
nished the  rooms  with  as  much  and  equally  good  furniture  for 
eighty-seven  dollars !  This  Italian,  also,  was  a  member  of  a 
mission.  Ought  a  missionary  to  such  people  to  see  them  fieeced 
in  this  fashion  without  an  effort  to  punish  or  prevent  it? 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  missions  pure  and  simple 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  as  we  think  that  we  have,  their 
inadequacy  as  a  means  of  redeeming  the  slums.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  importance  of  mere  preaching  in  other  fields 
has  been  overestimated.  We  are  sure  that  among  the  classes 
under  consideration  it  is  not  effectual  unless  supplemented  by 
other  agencies.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  so  many 
missions  have  proven  failures.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  find,  on 
turning  to  the  New  Testament,  that  the  message  of  the  preacher 
is  not  the  whole  of  Christianity.  When  John  the  Baptist  sent 
to  inquire  whether  He  of  whom  he  had  heard  was,  indeed,  the 
hope  of  the  world,  Jesus  sent  word  to  him,  "The  blind  receive 
their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them."  Here  our  Saviour  distinctly  describes 
preaching  as  only  a  part  of  his  mission,  one  of  the  various  ways 
in  which  he  was  sent  to  reveal  the  love  of  God  to  men.  His 
ministry,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  a  constant  development 
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of  this  tlionght.  He  preached  when  he  had  opportunity  ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  spent  more  time  in  healing  the  sick  and  other- 
wise supplying  the  physical  needs  of  his  countrymen  than  he 
did  in  talking  to  the  multitudes  that  thronged  him.  When  he 
sent  his  disciples  on  their  first  independent  mission  he  instructed 
them  to  follow  his  example.  "Go,"  he  said,  "and  as  ye  go 
preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand ; "  but  he  at 
once  added,  "  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead, 
cast  ont  devils:  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  It  was 
evidently  his  intention  that  his  followers,  filled  with  his  spirit, 
should,  like  him,  go  about  doing  good.  The  saints  in  all  ages 
have  imitated  their  Master  in  this  respect.  Our  own  Wesley 
was  an  indefatigable  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate,  as 
well  as  a  great  preacher.  He  founded  schools  and  dispensaries 
for  their  bench' t.  He  also  gave  us  a  rule  that  has  always  seemed 
to  us  one  of  the  most  admirable  statements  of  the  essence  tff 
practical  Christianity  ever  framed — that  which  requires  that 
the  desire  for  salvation  be  evidenced  by  "  doing  good  of  every 
possible  sort  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  men." 

What,  then,  is  our  duty  as  Methodists,  as  Christians,  to  the 
classes  in  question  ?  We  must,  of  course,  win  the  wicked  and 
comfort  the  godly ;  but  if  we  would  be  perfect  we  cannot  stop 
there.  They  are  all,  for  one  reason  or  another,  handicapped  in 
the  race  of  life.  This  fact  is  their  sufficient  claim  upon  our 
sympathy  and  assistance.  If  they  are  hungry  and  naked  we 
must  see  that  they  are  fed  and  clothed.  If  they  are  homeless 
we  must  find  shelter  for  them.  If  they  are  sick  or  in  prison  we 
must  minister  to  them.  If  they  are  ignorant,  and  thus  exposed 
to  harm  of  any  sort,  we  must  teach  them  the  things  essential  to 
their  welfare.  If  they  are  oppressed  we  must  do  our  utmost 
to  rescue  and  defend  them.  True,  as  someone  will,  perhaps, 
suggest,  this  is  really  the  duty  of  the  community.  The  com- 
munity, however,  is  so  imperfectly  civilized,  not  to  say  Chris- 
tianized, that  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  its  dutj*.  The 
Church,  therefore,  as  it  has  heretofore  done,  must  come  to  the 
rescue  and  continue  to  serve  tables,  if  necessary,  until  "  thou 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  "  shall  have  become  the  funda- 
mental law  of  society. 

It  is  clear  that  what  is  to  be  done  cannot  be  done  by  a  few 
missionaries  and  meetings  in  vacant  stores  or  simple  chapels. 
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There  must  be  permanent  plants,  adapted  to  various  uses,  like 
those  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  the 
neglected  quarters,  and  help  enough  to  manage  them.  The 
precise  form  of  organization  for  the  work  is  not  important  It 
may  be  a  "settlement,"  where  a  company  of  young  people 
devoted  to  good  works  live,  and  whence  they  reach  the  neglected 
about  them.  A  home  of  this  sort  is  a  light  in  which  multitudes 
are  made  to  rejoice.  The  work  required  can,  however,  be  done 
by  a  church  properly  organized,  it  seems  to  us,  as  well  as  by  a 
settlement.  Let  the  people  in  any  city  who  have  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  slums  at  heart  return  to  the  abandoned  field,  build 
a  suitable  structure,  and  make  it  their  church,  supporting  its 
pastor  and  his  assistants  with  their  money  and  consecrating  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  personal  work  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  result  will  be  marvelous.  Where  churches  convenient  for 
the  purpose  already  exist,  they  can  be  restored  to  influence  and 
prosperity  by  introducing  proper  features  into  their  manage- 
ment. If  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  membership  the  other 
churches  of  the  city  must  lend  a  hand,  and  that  with  workers, 
as  well  as  money.  We  might  enlarge  upon  this  subject  of 
ways  and  means,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  young  men  and  women  willing  to  devote  themselves 
to  this  inspiring  work — some,  entirely,  for  little  more  than  a 
bare  support ;  others,  to  the  extent  of  their  leisure  from  other 
duties,  without  compensation.  As  for  money,  there  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  amount  that  can  be  had  for  the  prosecution  of  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  this  direction. 

The  success  of  the  institutional  method,  or  the  hand-to-hand 
grapple  with  vice  and  misery,  is  no  longer  in  question.  An 
entire  article  would  be  too  short  to  describe  the  results  in  any 
given  field.  We  can  only  briefly  refer  to  them.  In  the  first 
place,  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  is  relieved.  The  sick  are 
nursed,  the  hungry  fed,  the  homeless  sheltered,  and  the  naked 
furnished  with  clothing.  Those  who  are  handicapped  by  igno- 
rance or  any  other  similar  disability  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
relieved  of  their  burdens.  Thus,  for  example,  hundreds  of 
foreigners  are  taught  to  write  their  own,  and  to  speak  the  Eng- 
lish, language,  while  almost  as  many  women  are  instructed  in 
the  arts  of  the  housewife.  Multitudes  of  children  are  gathered 
into  clubs  and  classes  where  they  learn  all  sorts  of  valuable 
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things,  not  the  least  important  of  which  are  consideration  for  one 
another  and  admiration  for  the  unselfishness  of  their  leaders  and 
instructors.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  agents  through  whom  these 
blessings  are  distributed  are,  first  of  all,  disciples  of  Jesns. 
What  they  do  they  do  "  in  his  name"  Hence,  it  is  natnral  that 
their  ministry  in  temporal  things  should  prove  a  preparation 
for  the  Gospel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  beneficiaries  are 
constantly  being  gathered  into  the  Church.  Even  Jews  forget 
the  hatred  engendered  by  centuries  of  contempt  and  persecu- 
tion and  learn  to  love  our  Saviour.  A  young  Jewess  in  con- 
sumption, who  was  nursed  by  a  visitor  from  the  neighboring 
"settlement,"  was  so  touched  by  the  tenderness  with  which  she 
was  treated  that  when  she  died  she  died  a  Christian.  A  class 
of  young  Jews,  who,  when  they  began  their  studies  in  a  club 
formed  for  their  benefit,  stipulated  that  the  subject  of  religion 
should  not  be  introduced  into  their  meetings,  after  a  year  asked 
their  leader  to  arrange  a  service  for  them  on  Sunday. 

Work  of  this  kind  has  not,  however,  had  the  success  that  is 
in  store  for  it.  The  institutions  described  are  gradually  kin- 
dling in  the  people  of  the  slums  themselves  a  local  enthusiasm. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  disseminating  in  the  community 
at  large  information  concerning  the  real  condition  of  things 
among  the  poor,  which  must  result  in  legislative  action  for  their 
benefit.  If  the  saloon  could  be  banished,  and  the  loafers  who 
did  not  go  with  it  compelled  to  work  for  a  living,  the  rate  of 
progress  would  be  so  accelerated  that  our  goal  would  soon  be 
in  sight.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Methodist  Church. 
Will  it  accept  the  divine  call  and  lend  a  hand  in  the  movement 
that  is  npon  us?  Or  will  it  fall  into  the  rear  of  the  column  led 
by  the  Salvation  Army  and  lose  the  right,  hitherto  its  glory,  to 
be  called  the  Church  of  the  masses  and  the  especial  friend  of 

♦ 

the  unfortunate? 
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Art.  VIII.— JOSEPHUS  AND  JESUS. 

Flavius  Josephus,  the  famous  historian  of  the  Jews,  was 
born  in  the  first  year  of  the  emperor  Caligula's  reign,  which  was 
about  the  eighth  year  of  corrected  chronology  after  our  Lord's 
ascension.  As  he  was  the  contemporary  of  the  apostle  John 
and  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  at  Jerusalem,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  ho  was  an  eyewitness  to  many  transactions  which 

A  w  w 

occurred  in  that  city  in  connection  with  the  apostles,  after  the 
accession  of  King  Herod  Agrippa  I,  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great.  He  was  a  carefully  educated  priest,  as  well  as  a  his- 
torian and  a  Pharisee.  He  began  public  life  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  at  thirty  was  appointed  governor  of  Qalilec,  taking 
command  of  the  Jewish  forces  at  Jotapata,  the  military  key 
to  the  situation,  in  order  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Vespasian,  the 
Roman  general,  against  the  Jews ;  but  after  enduring  a  siege 
of  seven  weekB  he  was  forced  to  surrender — a  fact  for  which 
the  Jews  never  forgave  him.  However,  great  consideration 
and  extraordinary  privileges  were  accorded  him  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  army ;  and,  being 
present,  he  was  compelled  to  witness  the  events  of  the  year  70, 
which  issued  in  the  complete  reduction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  and  commonwealth. 

His  seven  books  of  the  Jewish  War  were  completed  about 
A.  D.  75 ;  and  his  twenty  books  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities, 
written  originally  in  the  later  Aramsenan  or  "Hebrew,"  but 
subsequently  rendered  into  Greek,  in  which  form  they  are  pre- 
served, were  published  about  the  year  94.*  That  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  Christian  student  is  the  testimony  found 
in  Ii ie  Antiquities  relating  to  three  persons  named  in  the 
New  Testament — John  the  Baptist,  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  and  Jesus  Christ.  His  witness  to  the  historical  existence, 
character,  and  work  of  our  Lord  is  contained  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

Now,  there  arose  abont  this  time  Jesus,  a  wise  mnn,  if  it  be  lawful  to 
call  him  a  man ;  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of  such 
as  received  the  tnith  with  pleasure.  He  carried  away  with  him  many  of  the 
Jews,  and  also  many  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  the  Christ.  And  after  Pilate,  at 

•  Bcfaaff,  Hittory  of  the  Chrittian  Church,  vol.  1,  p.  68. 
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the  suggestion  of  the  principal  men  among  ua,  had  condemned  him  to  the 
cross,  his  first  adherents  did  not  forsake  him.  For  he  appeared  to  them 
alive  again  during  the  third  day,  the  divine  prophets  having  foretold 
these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful  things  concerning  him.  And  the 
tribe  of  those  called  Christians  after  him  is  not  extinct  to  this  day  (An- 
tiguitux,  xviii,  8,  8). 

Until  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  bat  one  opinion  respecting 
the  genuineness  of  this  celebrated  passage  attributed  to  Josephns 
concerning  Jesus  Christ ;  but  since  that  time  critical  opinions 
have  divided.  It  is  certainly  a  compact  statement  of  our  Lord's 
life.  A  condensed  representation  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  theory  of  the  genuineness  of  this  famous  paragraph 
is  here  presented : 

I.  IT  IS  AN  INTERPOLATION. 

1.  The  passage  interrupts  the  general  narrative.  Answer: 
In  point  of  fact,  is  this  proposition  conclusive  or  necessitated? 
Certainly  it  is  not  as  much  a  digression  as  the  story  in  Luke 
(iii,  19,  20)  respecting  the  Baptist  and  Herodias,  which  no  one 
suspects  as  spurious.  Rather,  the  scene  described  "exhibits 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  undesigned  coincidences 
occurring  between  the  New  Testament  and  Josephns.  ...  It 
has  led  the  historian  into  a  brief  digression  npon  the  life,  death, 
and  character  of  the  Baptist,  which  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of 
the  genuineness  of  that  still  more  celebrated  passage  in  which 
he  speaks  of  *  Jesus,'  that  *  wise  man,  if  man  he  may  be  called/ 
unhesitatingly  quoted  as  genuine  by  Eusebins."*  Now,  Jo- 
sephns had  just  been  recording  a  calamity  to  the  Jews  on  ac- 
count of  a  sedition  which  occurred  under  Pilate,  and  thence 
naturally  proceeds  to  relate  another  great  disturbance  of  the 
public  mind,  associated  with  it  in  thought,  which  occurred 
"about  the  same  time  "  and  under  the  same  Pilate,  namely,  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus ;  and  in  narrating  tho  steps  which  led  up 
to  this  event  lie  mentions  that  "many  of  the  Jews"  were  drawn 
over  to  him,  and  how,  at  tho  suggestion  of  "  the  principal  men  " 
among  the  Jews  (high  priests  and  Sanhedrists),  Pilate  was  in- 
duced to  sentence  Christ  to  the  cross.  Josephns  then  proceeds 
to  mention  another,  and  still  another  "calamity"  which  "  put 
the  Jews  in  disorder,"  the  first  occurring  in  connection  with  the 

•  William  Smith.  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  article  "Herod la*. " 
18  FIFTH  SEBIKS,  VOL.  XI. 
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temple  of  Isis  at  Rome,  and  the  other  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  from  that  city  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  (§§  4  and  5) ; 
after  which  he  promises  to  return  "to  Jewish  affairs."  Thus, 
so  far  from  the  reference  to  the  crucifixion  being  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  narrative  arbitrarily  interjected,  as  a  disturbance  of 
the  public  mind,  it  is  quite  in  line  with  what  follows,  and  the 
interruption  theory  does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
assumed. 

2.  A  stronger  point  made  against  the  genuineness  of  this 
passage  is  that  it  is,  in  fact,  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  a  Jew, 
and  would  imply  that  the  writer  was  a  Christian.  w  If  it  be  law- 
ful to  call  him  a  man ;  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works. 
.  .  .  He  was  the  Christ."  *  One  would  rather  expect  that  Jo- 
sephu8  would  represent  Jesus  as  an  impostor,  in  accordance 
with  the  notions  of  "  the  principal  men"  in  power  who  sought 
and  secured  his  death.  The  reply,  in  part,  is  that  Josephus  cer- 
tainly does  mention  Christ  elsewhere,  and  in  such  a  way  as  in- 
dicates that  he  had  named  him  previously.  But  nowhere  docs 
this  writer  apply  to  Jesus  any  epithet  of  disparagement  or  even 
dislike.  He  mentions  James  as  "the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  is 
called  Christ "  {Antiquities,  xx,  9,  1).  The  belief  which  as- 
sumes a  priori  that  Josephus  meant  to  preserve  a  deliberate 
silence  concerning  Jesus  Christ  is  a  belief  which  not  only 
has  no  real  reasons  for  its  support,  but  is  contrary  to  all  the 
reasons  of  the  case.  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  Josephus 
intended  to  give  his  own  private  judgment  of  our  Lord's  claitn 
to  character  in  the  passage  under  discussion,  whatever  that  opin- 
ion might  be.f  He  is  a  historian,  and  in  the  historic  style 
which  preeminently  characterizes  his  writings  he  holds  himself 
well  in  check,  evidencing  a  good  spirit  toward  those  with  whom 
he  differs  radically,  but  whose  judgment  he  treats  with  proper 
consideration. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  all  the  high-minded  and 
thoughtful  Jews  were  malignants  toward  Christ.  Josephus 
was  not  born  until  about  eight  years  after  Christ  was  crucified, 

•  "  '0  Xptorbc  ovt<k  W  nr.  Hudson  conjectures  that  the  preceptor  of  Josephus, 
named  Banus,  whs  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  that  Josephus  thence  learned  to  treat 
Jesus  with  respect.  See  Life  of  J<mphm,  Whlston's  edition,  8  8,  note. 

♦  This  turn*  to  Illustrated  In  form  by  Mary,  who  said  to  Jesus :  "Son,  why  hast  toon  thus 
dealt  with  us?  Behold  thy  father  [Joseph]  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing  "  (Luke  U,  <8). 
Compare  Luke's  own  statement  concerning  Jesus  (Hi,  S3),  "  Being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son 
of  Joseph  vl^  (<*  evofii;ero)  'loor^." 
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and  may  hardly  be  thought  to  sympathize  deeply  with  those 
who  had  clamored  for  his  death ;  and  he  did  not  write  his  An- 
tiquities until  about  sixty-five  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension, 
when  that  spirit  of  malice  which  put  him  to  death  might  natu- 
rally be  thought  to  have  exhausted  itself.  At  any  rate,  even  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  had  the 
respect  and  courage  to  treat  Jesus  and  his  apostles  with  proper 
consideration,  while  yet  maintaining  their  Jewish  character 
and  position  throughout.  We  nowhere  read  in  the  gospels  that 
Nicodemus  ever  became  a  Christian,  but  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned that  he  was  "a  man  of  the  Pharisees"  and  "a  ruler  of 
the  Jews,"  for  he  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
but  was  the  third  officer  of  that  senate  of  wisdom  and  learning. 
Yet  he  is  found  saying  unto  Jesus :  "  We  know  that  thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God :  for  no  man  can  do  these  signs  that 
thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him  "  (John  iii,  2).  Himself  a 
Pharisee,  he  defended  Christ  against  the  Pharisees,  and  re- 
ceived therefor  their  reproach  (John  vii,  45-52).  He  also 
assisted  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  in  ministering  the  funeral  rites 
in  the  burial  of  our  Lord  (John  xix,  38-41).  Then  again,  an- 
other "Pharisee,  named  Gamaliel,  a  doctor  of  the  law,  had  in 
honor  of  all  the  people,"  also  stood  for  the  defense  of  the  apos- 
tles when  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrin  (Acts  v,  34-40). 

Now,  it  was  no  more  inconsistent  for  Josephus  to  write,  as  it  is 
predicated  that  he  did  in  this  passage,  than  it  was  for  Gamaliel 
to  speak  as  he  did  of  the  apostles  before  the  Sanhedrin,  or  for 
Nicodemus  to  say  what  he  did  unto  the  Saviour.  Yet  both  of 
these  remained  Jews  in  high  position.  The  strongest  expres- 
sion made  by  Josephus  does  not  necessarily  infer  that  he  was 
conveying  his  own  private  opinion;  but  that,  of  the  many 
Chri6ts  who  had  arisen,  this  one  who  was  "  the  doer  of  won- 
derful works,"  was  the  one,  in  distinction  from  all  others,  who 
had  been  by  so  many,  and,  indeed,  was  still,  cognized  as  the 
Christ.  He  simply  reflected  public  opinion.  The  case  is 
paralleled  by  Pilate's  inscription  on  the  cross,  "  This  is  Jesus 
the  King  of  the  Jews"  (Matt,  xxvii,  37),  which  certainly  does 
not  mean  that  Pilate  accepted  Jesus  in  lieu  of  his  own  Roman 
proenratorship,  bnt  that  the  Jesus  of  the  crucifixion  was  that 
one  who  had  commonly  l)een  called  king.  Pilate's  meaning  in 
this  was  so  obvious  that  he  declined  to  change  the  inscription 
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at  the  suggestion  of  the  Jewish  authorities  (John  xix,  21,  22). 
So  also  elsewhere  Joseph  us  puts  himself  upon  record  as  ex- 
plicitly speaking  of  James  as  44  brother  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ."  * 

3.  It  is  claimed  farther  that  no  writer  until  Euaebius  (A.  D. 
315)  inserted  the  passage  under  consideration,  which  was  nearly 
two  centuries  and  a  quarter  after  Josephus  wrote.  Neither 
Justin  Martyr  (148),  nor  Clement  of  Alexandria  (192),  nor 
Tertullian  (200)  quotes  this  paragraph,  although  each  one 
might  have  done  so  with  advantage  to  Christianity.  It  is 
thence  inferred  that  the  whole  paragraph  must  have  been  an 
interpolation.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  an  argument  based 
upon  mere  silence  can  never  be  conclusive  that  a  given  fact  did 
not  exist ;  and  certainly  it  is  far  from  proving  a  case  of  inter- 
polation. For  a  mere  omission  argues  nothing.  Every  his- 
torian omits  many  things  with  advantage  to  his  narrative,  and 
no  writer  tells  us  all  about  everything  or  anything.  Strabo 
and  Tacitus  both  write  of  the  Jews,  but  both  are  silent  about 
the  sect  called  Essenes.  Nor  are  they  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  by  its  Jewish  writers ;  while  Josephusdistinctly  speaks 
of  them.  Neither  Herodotus  nor  Thucydides  mention  Rome. 
Did  Rome,  then,  not  exist  ?  Dion  Cassius, Tacitus, and  S  uetonius 
all  wrote  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  each  one  omitted  some 
things  which  the  others  recorded.  Eusebius,  the  friend  and 
favorite  of  Constantino  the  Great,  is  silent  concerning  the  death 
of  Orispus,  that  emperor's  son.  Josephus  himself,  the  special 
and  able  historian  of  the  Jewish  nation,  omits  about  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Jews  from  Rome  by  the  edict  of  Claudius,  while 
Suetonius  and  Luke  mention  the  fact.  Is  silence,  then,  the 
equivalent  of  contradiction  ?  Does  the  omission  to  mention  an 
occurrence  prove  that  it  never  happened  ?  But  Josephus  does 
not  omit  to  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen ; 
nor  does  he  dwell  upon  his  name  and  fame  as  we  might  wish  or 
expect 

To  maintain  that  these  sentences  are  interpolated,  it  logically 

falls  to  the  part  of  the  affirmant  thereof  to  prove  how  the  inter- 

• 

•  "  Tdv  aStX+dv  'Itjoov  row  Xtyopivov  Xptcrov,  'Itfcu/fcf  bvo/ia  avrip."  Renan,  the 
late  distinguished  skeptic  and  professor  of  history  In  the  University  of  Paris,  who  reference 
to  thb  testimony  conjectures  that  Josephus  wrote  "  Xp/oref  otror  iXtyero" — "  He  was 
railed  the  Christ."  And  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  intended,  without  supposing  the  text  cur- 
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polation  occurred,  the  place  where,  the  person  by  whom,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  so  successfully  introduced,  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  Eusebins, 
who  quotes  it  twice.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  neither  majori- 
ties nor  authorities  can  rule,  but  facts.  Opinions  are  supported 
by  reasons,  prejudices  are  prejudgments  aud  worthless.  The 
several  writers  named  addressed  their  apologies  to  the  Roman 
rulers — the  emperor,  the  senate,  or  both — but  sometimes  to  the 
head  of  the  local  government.  For  the  apologists  of  Christian- 
ity to  appeal  to  Joseph  us  as  authority  in  reference  to  Christ 
would  have  carried  very  little  weight  to  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  judges,  who  instinctively  disliked,  if  they  did  not, 
indeed,  despise  the  Jew ;  and,  as  to  Jews  themselves,  this 
paragraph  would  have  but  little  influence  with  them,  for 
the  twofold  reason  that  Josephus  had  lost  caste  with  his 
brethren  for  having  surrendered  Jotapata  to  the  Romans 
early  in  the  war,  and  that  the  Jews  were  utterly  hostile  to 
the  sentiment  expressed  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  the 
quotation  of  Josephus  and  his  testimony  concerning  Jesus 
for  the  benefit  of  Roman  or  Jew  would  have  simply  been  a 
case  mat  d  propos. 

In  respect  to  Eusebius  aud  preceding  Christian  writers  who 
did  not  quote  Josephus'  saying,  "He  was  the  Christ,"  the 
point  is  well  taken,  if  it  be  meant  that  the  quotation  was  not 
made  formally.  But  that  is  not  the  samo  as  saying:  that  it  was 
not  referred  to  at  all.  There  are  instances  of  reference  which, 
if  they  do  not  identify  the  very  paragraph,  at  least  indicate  it 
For  some  writers  wrote  with  such  remarkable  coincidence  of 
expression  that  when  taken  in  connection  with  historical  cir- 
cumstances, it  becomes  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  these 
writers  knew  of  this  celebrated  paragraph.  The  passage  con- 
tains three  distinct  averments :  a)  "  There  arose  .  .  .  Jesus,  a 
wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  a  man  ; "  b)  "  He  was  the 
Christ ; "  c)  "  The  divine  prophets  having  foretold  these  .  .  . 
things  concerning  him" — that  is,  his  death  and  resurrection, 
just  mentioned. 

(a)  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho, 
says  :  "  For  after  that  you  crucified  him,  the  only  blameless  and 
righteous  man,  .  .  .  when  you  knew  that  he  had  risen  from  the 
dead  and  ascended  into  heaven,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold," 
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etc.  (§  17).    Here  is  direct  mention  of  Jcsas  as  the  "only' 
blameless  and  righteous  man,"  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  that  it  was  predicted  by  the  divine  prophets. 

(0)  Origen,  against  Cclsus,  says,  "  In  the  eighteenth  book  of 
his  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  Josephus  bears  witness  to  John  as 
having  been  a  Baptist,"  and  then  adds:  "Now  this  writer, 
although  not  believing  in  Jesire  as  the  Christ,  in  seeking  after 
the  cause  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  .  .  .  ought  to  have  said  that  the  conspiracy  against 
Jesus  was  the  cause  of  these  calamities  befalling  the  people, 
since  they  put  to  death  Christ,  being  prophesied  of"  *  {Contra 
Celsum  i,  §  47).  "And  it  is  wonderful  that  he  [Josephus], 
who  did  not  receive  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  should  ascribe  such 
righteousness  to  James"  (Commentaries,  Matt,  x,  17).  Hero 
the  death  of  Christ  and  that  it  was  the  subject  of  prophetic  pre- 
diction are  mentioned  together  and  connected,  as  in  the  para- 
graph in  Josephus.  If  this  passage  be  not  genuine,  Josephus 
nowhere  in  his  writings  gives  his  opinion  of  Jesus  Christ.  On 
the  hypothesis  of  its  genuineness,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Origen  should  so  repeatedly  and  in  different  books  accentuate 
the  personal  opinion  of  Josephus  concerning  Jesus.  He  says 
that  Josephus  "  did  not  receive  Jesus  as  the  Christ,"  "  not  be- 
lieving in  Jesus  as  the  Christ."  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  this 
passage  did  not  exist  in  Origen's  time  (about  248),  it  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  why  he  should  make  so  much  of  Jo- 
sephus's  opinion  concerning  Jesus,  as  if  he  knew  perfectly  well 
what  that  opinion  was,  when  Josephus  had  not  expressed  any 
opinion  on  the  subject !  But  the  genuineness  of  the  passage 
referred  to  accounts  for  Origcn's  knowledge  of  Josephus's 
opinion,  accounts  for  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  that 
opinion  as  known,  and  accounts  for  his  reference  to  two  par- 
ticulars— the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  it  was  a  subject  of  proph- 
ecy, both  of  which  are  contained  in  this  testimony  of  Josephus. 
But,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  passage  is  a  forgery,  these  cir- 
cumstances still  remain  to  be  explained. 

Now,  if  Justin  either  refers  to,  or  quotes  a  part  of,  this  para- 
graph in  A.  D.  148,  and  Origen  does  the  very  same  thing  just  one 
century  later,  then  Eusebins,  in  315,  was  not  the  first  Christian 
writer  to  whom  this  testimony  of  Josephus  to  Christ  was  known. 

*  "  'Eirel  aniKTetvav  rdv  npoQrjrndfievav  Xptorbv." 
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(y)  Now,  as  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  nowhere  cites  Jo- 
sephus on  anything,  except  upon  a  single  point  of  chronology 
relating  to  a  period  between  Moses  and  Josephus. 

(<J)  Tertullian  never  quotes  Josephus,  except  upon  a  point 
of  chronological  character,  and  that  in  the  latter's  work  against 
Apion.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  Tertullian  ever  saw  any 
other  of  the  writings  of  Josephus.  If  silence  is  to  be  taken  as 
implying  interpolation  it  must  by  parity  of  reasoning,  condemn 
as  forgery  all  else  of  Josephus's  writings,  except  this  one  point 
of  chronology.  But,  as  this  proves  too  much,  the  omission  of 
this  passage  by  other  writers  does  not  help  the  negative  side  of 
the  discussion. 

(e)  Finally,  Tacitus,  who  wrote  about  110,  while  not  men- 
tioning Josephus  as  his  authority — as  he  seldom  does  mention 
his  sources  of  information — uses  language  and  ideas  so  asso- 
ciated as  to  impress  one  that  he  had  the  paragraph  now  under 
consideration  before  him.  In  relating  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  he  says :  "  The  founder  of  this  name  was  Christ,  who 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  brought  to  punishment  by  Pontius 
Pilate,  procurator  of  Judea  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius."* 
Whence  did  Tacitus  receive  this  historical  information  ?  Either 
from  Josephus,  or  from  the  Roman  records  held  in  the  archives 
at  Rome,  or  from  the  New  Testament.  If  from  the  New 
Testament,  then  the  Scriptures  were  in  circulation  at  Rome  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  ;  if  from  the  Roman 
archives,  then  we  have  the  best  possible  profane  authority  for 
the  historical  existence  of  Jesus  Christ;  if  from  Josephus,  then 
Eusebius  was  not  the  first  author  whose  works  contained  this 
testimony. 

II.  THE  PASSAGE  IS  GENUINE.t 

1.  All  the  manuscripts  and  versions  known,  without  excep- 
tion, contain  this  passage. £  It  is  maintained  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proof  to  the  contrary,  universality  in  authorities  and 
authors  compels  belief.  It  is  held  to  be  uncritical  to  ignore  all 
the  authority  known,  the  more  when  all  the  authorities  agree. 

0Amml«  xv,  44. 

t  So  say  Bretschneider,  Hautevllle,  Scboedel,  Obertb&r,  Whlston,  Bobraert,  and  BO  Offer. 
Id  the  Introduction  to  bU  VU  <U  J**w,  p.  xtl,  Renan  says :  "  Je  eroto  U  panngc  *ur  Jhnu 
authtntiqut"  etc.—"  I  regard  Die  passage  on  Jesus  (In  Josephus]  to  be  authentic  It  is  en- 
tirely tn  the  style  of  Josephus;  and  If  this  historian  had  mentioned  Jesus  It  would  have  been 
In  that  manner."  t  Schaff,  Penon  of  Chtitt,  p.  191,  note. 
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The  reply  is  that  there  is  no  manuscript  dating  earlier  than  the 
eleventh  century,  and  all  the  manuscripts  existent  were  written 
by  Christian  scribes,  which  is  a  suspicious  circumstance  favor- 
ing interpolation.  The  replication  is  that  the  scribes  being 
Christians  does  not  justify  the  suspicious  inference.  The  copy- 
ists of  the  New  Testament  were  alsoall  Christians,  but  that  fact 
in  itself  does  not  warrant  the  belief  that  the  New  Testament  is 
the  work  of  fraud.  The  passage  is  in  Josephus,  in  all  the  copies 
of  his  work ;  and  its  presence  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  facts, 
and  not  by  guesses.  The  burden  of  proof  is  with  him  who  now 
objects.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  interpolation  so  success- 
fully introduced,  and  how  was  the  supposed  fraud  maintained 
through  centuries,  and  now  discovered  without  the  accession  of 
any  new  fact  ?  And  how  has  it  been  managed  that  there  does 
not  now  exist  one  single  copy  of  Josephus's  ArUiquitie*  which 
omits  the  passage  ?  Eusebius  quotes  the  testimony  twice  with- 
out the  slightest  suspicion  of  its  being  a  corruption ;  and  l>e- 
twecn  A.  D.  324-1480  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-two  writers, 
mostly  historical,  who  quote  this  famous  passage  at  length  as 
unquestioned  and  unquestionable.* 

2.  It  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  known  style  of  Josephus. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  same  work,  in  which  he  introduces  a 
section  respecting  John  the  Baptist  and  one  which  mentions 
James  the  Just. 

3.  As  a  historian  of  those  times  Josephus  could  not  have 
ignored  the  "  Man  of  history."  His  father,  at  least,  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Jesus,  and  must  have  known  of  the  name  and  the 
fame  of  Christ.  "Writing  of  Jewish  affaire  within  that  century 
in  wlrich  he  himself  lived,  it  would  have  been  extremely  un- 
natural and  unaccountable  for  Josephus  not  to  have  mentioned 
that  One  who  had  made  the  profoundest  impression  of  any 
man  that  ever  lived.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  did  know 
of  Christ,  for  he  elsewhere  calls  him  by  name,  and  knows  and 
names  one  who  was  his  brother — James  the  Just,  who  was 
"brother  of  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ."  f  Moreover,  Jo- 
sephus mentions  John  the  Baptist ;  and  both  James  and  John 
acquired  all  their  preeminence  by  virtue  of  their  relation  to 
Jesus.  To  say,  then,  that  his  inferiors,  who  stood  nearest  him  and 

♦See  WhltsoD's  edition  of  Joaepbus,  Appendix,  pp.  827-832. 
t  AntiquULu*  xx.  9, 1, 
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through  hira  were  brought  into  promineuce,  were  named  by 
this  historian,  but  that  the  great  Master  himself,  whose  words 
and  deeds  have  never  ceased  to  stir  the  great  world,  was  wholly 
ignored  and  unnamed,  is  a  kind  of  reasoning  which  does  not 
produce  conviction.  Taking  Josephus's  expression  in  this 
testimony,  in  connection  with  that  concerning  James  "the 
brother  of  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ,"  as  the  key  for  in- 
terpreting the  sentence,  "  He  was  the  Christ,"  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  Josephus  was  conserving  his  faith  as  a  Jew  in 
the  presence  of  stupendous  facts  which  he  proceeds  to  state. 
His  attitade  toward  Christianity  may  be  illustrated  by  Nico- 
deraus,  in  his  relation  to  the  Saviour,  or  by  Gamaliel,  in  his 
relation  to  the  apostles.  That  is,  Josephus  was  not  a  Christian, 
bnt  a  liberal  Jew ;  not  a  hater  of  Jesus  or  a  hypocrite,  but  a 
conservative  historian  who  related  his  facts  respecting  Jesus  as 
he  saw  them;  not  willing,  however,  to  accept  the  Christian 
conclusion  legitimated  by  his  facte ;  not  accepting  "  the  Christ " 
as  his  personal  Redeemer,  but  as  the  Messiah  of  Jewish  expecta- 
tion, a  temporal  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  regular  successor  of  King 
David.  Whatever  interpretive  sense  may  be  accorded  to  the 
particular  sentence,  "  He  was  the  Christ,"  it  in  no  wise  affects 
his  testimony  to  the  historical  facts,  as  follows : 

And  after  Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  had 
condemned  him  to  the  cross,  his  first  adherents  did  not  forsake  him.  For 
he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  during  the  third  day,  the  divine  prophets 
having  foretold  these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful  things  concern- 
ing him.  And  the  tribe  called  Christians  after  him  is  not  extinct  to  this 
day. 
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Not  many  days  before  Whittier  died  his  valued  friend,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  reached  the  age  of  eighty-three,  in  recognition 
of  which  the  venerable  Quaker  poet  sent  him,  with  affectionate 
greeting,  the  following  lines  : 

The  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  and  late, 

When  at  the  eternal  gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  our  own, 

And  lift  void  hands  alone 

For  love  to  All.    Our  nakedness  of  soul 

Brings  to  that  gnte  no  toll; 
Giftless  we  come  to  Him  who  all  things  gives, 

And  live  because  he  lives. 

Remembering  that  Whittier  well  knew  who  it  Mas  that  said, 
"  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also,"  we  cannot  doubt  that  his 
pure  soul  was  fixed  upon  his  divine  Lord  and  Master  as  he  wrote, 
with  feeble  and  failing  fingers,  these  devout  and  solemn  lines,  so 
full  of  the  spirit  of  self-renunciation  and  of  utter  dependence  on 
the  grace  and  power  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  And  wo  are 
confidently  sure  that  to  him  was  fulfilled  the  prayer  which  Ten- 
nyson offered  for  himself ;  when  he  put  out  to  sea  there  was  no 
moaning  of  the  bar. 

The  conference  held  in  the  Vatican  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  a  reunion  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches 
was  a  result  of  the  papal  encyclical  on  Christian  unity.  The  pope 
is  not  only  desirous  of  having  all  Christians  under  one  name ;  he 
is  anxious,  also,  to  widen  his  dominions.  But  neither  the  old  Ar- 
menian Church,  nor  the  Greek  Church  of  Russia  and  Greece  have 
taken  auy  part  in  the  conference.  The  ecclesiastical  bodies  repre- 
sented in  the  conference,  outside  of  the  Roman  Church,  number 
but  five  million  souls,  whilo  the  Churches  of  Greece  and  Russia 
number  ninety-eight  millions.  Even  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  non-Romanist  people  who  consented  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  the  conference  have  never  acknowledged  the  superior 
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authority  of  the  pope.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  concede  this 
now  for  the  sake  of  the  proposed  unity,  and  the  pope  will  not,  of 
course,  resign  his  professed  authority.  In  fact,  it  is  these  exclu- 
sive claims  of  a  nonspiritual  kind  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
Christian  unity  everywhere  to-day. 


SOME  FEATURES  OF  ONE  STRIKE. 

Two  reasons  move  us  to  write  of  this  particular  strike:  we 
have  eyewitness  knowledge  of  it,  and  it  is  of  general  interest, 
because  typical  to  some  extent  of  many  other  strikes.  On  Mon- 
day, January  14,  1895,  the  motormen  and  conductors  on  about 
all  the  trolley  lines  of  Brooklyn,  numbering  some  five  thousand 
men,  quit  work  and  went  on  strike  for  better  treatment,  being 
overworked  and  underpaid.  Over  several  hundred  miles  of  road 
not  a  car  was  running,  except  a  few  that  carried  United  States  mails. 
A  city  of  about  a  million,  suddenly  deprived  of  its  accustomed 
means  of  transportation,  suffered  immense  inconvenience  and 
discomfort,  and  business  was  largely  paralyzed.  An  extra  ex- 
pense of  $20,000  a  day  was  entailed  upon  the  city,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  on  Kings  County,  for  troops  and  special  police  neces- 
sary for  restoring  and  maintaining  order.  The  loss  to  business 
must  have  aggregated  millions.  The  suffering  endured  in  severe 
winter  weather  by  the  poor  families  of  the  strikers  must  have 
been  great  and  distressing.  It  seems  worth  while  to  set  forth 
here,  in  numbered  order  and  in  the  present  tense,  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  this  deplorable  history,  as  it  proceeded  from  stage  to 
stage. 

1.  In  the  beginning  the  sympathy  of  tho  community  is  almost 
entirely  with  the  strikers.  They  are  believed  to  have  real  griev- 
ances and  a  just  cause;  they  only  ask  for  fair  play.  The  trolley 
companies  have  few  friends.  Their  history  has  not  been  honor- 
able. By  corrupt  means,  to  begin  with,  they  obtained  from  the 
city  valuable  franchises  without  paying  anywhere  near  what  the 
privileges  were  worth.  They  then  inflated  or  watered  their 
stock,  to  a  volume  far  in  excess  of  actual  capital  invested  and  far 
beyond  the  value  of  their  property.  Then  the  roads  are  so  run 
as  to  pay  large  dividends  on  all  this  fictitious  stock  over  and  above 
excessive  dividends  on  the  real  investment.  The  fare  being  limited 
by  law,  the  trolley  lines  cannot  get  more  money  out  of  their  passen- 
gers; they  therefore  wring  it  out  of  their  employees  by  overwork 
and  underpay,  shrewdly  and  heartlessly  arranging  their  rules  so 
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that  most  of  the  losses — as,  for  example,  by  delay  or  accident — shall 
fall  on  the  men  and  all  the  profits  go  to  the  company.  Thus,  the 
poor  workmen  are  ground  between  the  millstones  as  grist,  to  feed 
fat  the  stockholders  and  pay  dividends  on  money  that  was  never 
invested.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  cruelty  as  miners  in  Scotland 
revolted  against,  when  a  fifteen  per  cent  dividend  was  paid  to  the 
stockholders  and  eight  dollars  a  week  to  the  laborer  in  the  mines. 
Moreover,  the  law  requires  that  when  dividends  reach  ten  per  cent 
fares  shall  be  reduced.  It  is  said  that  to  avoid  this  necessity  the 
individuals  who  constitute  the  companies  resort  to  a  legal  fiction, 
organize  on  paper  another  company,  a  sort  of  side  show,  and 
manage  to  divert  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  roads  into  this  fic- 
tional treasury,  whence  it  is  distributed  to  the  individual  trolley 
stockholders  by  a  subterranean  sluiceway  which  dodges  the  law. 
The  trolley  companies  have,  also,  been  reckless  of  human  life. 
They  have  killed  many  people.  They  delayed  as  long  as  possible 
to  equip  their  cars  with  fenders,  and  only  did  it  slowly  when 
compelled.  They  made  such  rules  about  trips  that  their  men,  in 
order  to  earn  even  the  wages  allowed  them,  were  obliged  to  run 
the  cars  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  the  law  permits.  This 
has  endangered  the  public  and  made  lawbreakers  of  the  men. 
For  such  reasons  the  community  had  small  sympathy  or  patience 
with  the  companies  in  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  and  have  still 
less  as  the  miserable  dayB  go  on  and  most  of  the  trolley  officials 
maintain,  in  spite  of  intercessions  by  the  mayor  and  others,  an 
attitude  of  hard  and  arrogant  stubbornness  toward  the  men  who 
are  claiming  their  rights. 

2.  The  strikers,  starting  with  a  just  cause,  show  their  reason- 
ableness further  by  yielding  part  of  their  demands  on  some  of 
the  lines,  and  resuming  work  the  moment  the  managers  of  those 
lines  make  a  slight  concession  and  consent  to  a  half  decent  com- 
promise. The  men  promptly  meet  these  companies  halfway. 
A  similar  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  other  lines  would  have  ended 
the  strike  completely  in  twenty-four  hours. 

3.  The  companies  whose  employees,  obtaining  no  concessions, 
continue  on  strike  slowly  secure  other  men,  a  few  at  a  time,  from 
other  cities  to  run  their  cars.  The  new  men  have  a  right  to 
come  and  take  the  places  made  vacant  by  the  strikers,  and  must 
be  protected  in  that  right  if  it  requires  all  the  power  of  the  city 
and  the  State.  One  of  the  new  motormen — "  scabs,"  the  strikers 
call  them — being  asked  if  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  angry  mob,  an- 
swers grimly:  "No;  I  have  a  wife  and  five  hungry  children 
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looking  to  me  for  bread.  It  is  easier  to  face  the  mob  than  to 
face  them."  Another  "  scab,"  when  threatened  by  the  strikers, 
replied  resolutely:  "Let  me  alone.  I  have  a  right  to  earn  food 
for  my  motherless  children  up  in  Connecticut." 

4.  The  labor  leaders  earnestly  caution  their  men  from  the 
first  to  abstain  from  violence  and  lawlessness.  Nine  tenths  of  the 
strikers,  perhaps,  obey  and  refrain  from  molesting  the  new  men 
and  from  injuring  the  property  of  the  companies.  But  it  is  a 
heavy  strain  on  suffering  human  nature  for  them  to  see  the 
trolley  magnates  triumphing  over  them  and  destroying  their 
hopes,  by  filling  their  places  with  other  men  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  labor  organizations ;  and  a  few  of  the  strikers,  unable  to 
bear  this  strain,  begin  to  intimidate  and  assault  the  new  men  and 
in  various  ways  try  to  prevent  the  running  of  cars.  Wires  are 
cut,  tracks  are  torn  up  or  obstructed,  car  windows  are  smashed, 
motormen  and  conductors  are  stoned,  pulled  off  the  car  platforms, 
and  brutally  beaten.  The  danger  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
liquor  saloons,  where  many  of  the  strikers  congregate,  put  that 
into  their  months  which  steals  away  their  brains,  inflames  their 
blood,  and  deprives  them  of  self-control.  A  crisis  is  at  hand. 
Some  of  the  strikers  are  becoming  responsible  for  crime,  thus 
challenging  the  law.  Violence  must  be  suppressed  at  any  cost. 
And  now  a  battle  is  in  sight  which  can  have  but  one  end — an 
end  in  which,  sad  to  say,  there  is  no  comfort  for  the  working* 
men  standing  out  for  their  rights.  Government  and  authority 
dare  not  parley  with  violence  and  destruction;  lawbreakers  must 
be  restrained  by  force;  order  and  peace  must  be  restored  at  all 
hazards.  The  initial  issue,  the  disagreement  between  the  labor 
unions  and  the  trolley  companies,  is  now  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground by  a  more  ugly  and  desperate  conflict.  Labor  has  lost 
the  floor  by  the  folly  of  some  of  its  sons  ;  its  motion,  which  was 
seconded  by  the  community,  is  indefinitely  postponed.  The  au- 
thorities responsible  for  law  and  order  call  the  previous  question 
on  a  motion  to  put  down  violence.  The  cause  of  the  poor  work- 
ingman  begins  to  be  in  a  sorrowful  plight. 

5.  By  the  time  this  stage  is  reached,  if  not  before,  the  unhappy 
laborers  suffer  a  new  and  undeserved  calamity.  All  the  vicious 
classes,  the  toughs  and  hoodlums,  the  motley  crew  of  vagabonds 
and  villains  that  infest  all  cities,  gangs  of  young  rowdies,  anarch- 
ists, thieves,  thugs,  and  drunkards,  gather  on  the  scene  with  no 
desire  but  to  create  disorder  and  make  trouble.  The  foulest  scum 
of  Europe  boils  up  from  the  slums  and  pours  itself  in  among 
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honest  workingmen.  Riot  and  arson,  destruction  of  property, 
brutal  assaults  on  persons,  jeering  defiance  of  all  authority  break 
loose  and  threaten  all  things.  The  strikers,  whose  purpose  was 
orderly  and  whose  requests  were  lawful  and  right,  are  by  this 
irruption  of  the  barbarians  mixed  up  indistinguishably  with  the 
offscouring  of  the  earth  and  involved  in  apparent  responsibility 
for  anarchic  disorder.  And  now  we  see  the  cause  of  labor  in  a 
forlorn,  desperate,  and  pitiable  case.  The  situation  is  one  which 
the  strikers  did  not  desire  and  are  not  as  a  body  responsible  for; 
which  they  of  all  men  have  reason  most  bitterly  to  deplore  ; 
but  of  which  they  are  the  helpless  victims.  In  the  streets  law  is 
being  trampled  in  the  dust.  In  places  there  is  no  safety  for 
property  or  life.  There  is,  in  such  a  case,  but  one  course  for  civil 
government,  set  to  preserve  peace  and  protect  society.  The 
police  proving  insufficient  through  lack  of  numbers,  or  inefficient 
through  cowardice  or  sympathy  with  the  strikers,  the  militia  are 
ordered  out.  Thousands  of  soldiers  are  quickly  under  arms. 
Batteries  wheel  out  of  armories  and  are  planted  in  public  squares 
and  at  other  commanding  points.  Reuiments  come  marching  down 
the  streets.  The  mob,  enraged  at  this  armed  menace,  hoots  and 
yells,  "Get  out,  you  tin  dudes  !  "  Stones  and  other  missiles  are 
showered  at  the  soldiers.  Bricks  from  chimney  tops  are  thrown 
from  house  roofs  to  crush  the  skulls  of  the  military.  Members  of 
the  police  and  militia  are  carried  bleeding  to  hospitals.  The  troops 
represent  order  and  law  ;  the  mob  represents  anarchy.  The  issue 
is  sharp  and  inevitable.  The  officers  bear  it  unflinchingly  with 
soldierly  self-control  until  the  assault  on  their  men  is  deadly. 
The  crowd  is  warned  to  desist  and  disperse,  but  pays  no  attention 
to  the  order.  Only  one  thing  can  happen  now.  "  Make  ready! 
Aim  !  Fire ! "  The  volley  goes  into  the  mob.  The  next-to-the- 
worst  event  has  happened,  in  order  to  save  us  from  the  worst. 
The  strikers  as  a  body  are  not  to  blame  ;  they  only  ask  what  they 
had  a  right  to  demand.  The  soldiers  are  not  to  blame  ;  they  have 
only  done  their  duty  to  the  public  welfare  at  the  peril  of  their 
own  lives ;  they  are  acting  as  the  bodyguard  of  civilization. 
Young  fellows  mostly  they  are ;  but  Captain  John  Bigelow  was 
only  just  turned  twenty-two  when  at  Gettysburg,  on  the  second 
day,  he  fought  his  Ninth  Massachusetts  Light  Battery  from  the 
Peach  Orchard  angle  to  the  Trostle  House,  until  he  had  lost 
twenty-eight  men  and  sixty-five  horses,  was  himself  disabled  by 
two  wounds,  and  not  enough  were  left  to  work  the  battery.  In 
like  manner,  no  doubt,  if  need  be,  these  soldier  boys  will  do  their 
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doty  manfully,  until  peace  and  safety  are  restored  to  the  city. 
Older  men  forget  what  splendid  and  heroic  manliness  twenty-one 
years  may  develop.  But  at  this  point  the  most  widely  tragic  and  la- 
mentable thing  is  that  the  ill-fated  cause  of  honest  labor  has  gone 
down  before  the  guns,  having  got  itself  mixed,  as  so  often  happens, 
with  lawlessness  and  riot,  and  lies  now  bleeding  from  many 
wounds,  overwhelmed  with  irretrievable  disaster.  Dire  denoue- 
ment for  the  cause  of  the  innocent !  Many  blameless  and  needy 
ones  plunged  into  a  bottomless  abyss  !  Unutterably  disheartening 
spectacle  for  angels  and  men ! 

Everybody  knows  that,  under  the  methods  now  in  use  by  labor 
unions,  on  one  side,  and  corporations,  on  the  other,  the  procession 
of  events  as  seen  in  Brooklyn  last  January  is  liable  and  likely  to 
be  duplicated  in  the  main  elsewhere.  The  same  dismal  and  dis- 
astrous story  goes  on  repeating  itself  from  year  to  year  with 
melancholy  monotony,  the  only  uncertainty  being  where  the 
sickening  tragedy  will  be  enacted  next.  So  long  as  such  things 
are  possible  ours  is  a  lame,  rickety,  stumbling  civilization.  We 
have  thus  far  made  only  a  horrible  failure  in  regulating  the  rela- 
tions of  employers  to  employed  and  of  corporations  to  the  public. 
Our  statutes  are  a  mockery,  a  grief,  and  a  disgrace.  Our  system 
of  laws  is  inadequate.  Like  a  bridge  too  short  to  reach  either 
shore,  it  does  not  sufficiently  restrain  the  action  of  labor  unions,  at 
one  end,  or  of  capital,  at  the  other.  In  particular,  it  fails  to  seize 
the  biggest  offenders  with  a  grasp  from  which  they  cannot  get 
away.  It  needs  to  be  added  to  by  skillful  and  conscientious 
engineers,  until  it  spans  the  gulf  and  justice  can  pass  all  the  way 
to  and  fro  between  the  two  sides,  to  adjust  their  interests  in  such 
equitable  fairness  that  the  wrath  of  God  shall  not  abide  on  the 
situation  and  punish  society  with  perpetual  turbulence  and  misery. 
The  planks  of  that  bridge  must  be  laid  on  the  framework  of 
Christ's  Golden  Rule.  Until  we  ordain  and  establish  righteous- 
ness we  will  have  no  rest ;  the  stars  in  their  courses  will  fight 
against  us,  and  the  very  stones  of  the  field  will  refuse  to  be  at 
pcaco  with  us — they  will  leave  their  resting  places  and  come 
flying  at  our  heads. 

The  cause  of  the  workingmen  is  in  bad  shape.  They  have  not 
yet  hit  upon  the  best  plan  for  self-protection.  Their  case  is  mis- 
managed for  them,  and  they  arc  victimized  by  the  stupid  or  reck- 
less folly  of  incompetent,  unscrupulous,  and  largely  irresponsible 
leaders.  They  are  led  into  hopeless  struggles  from  which  nothing 
but  loss  and  distress  can  come  to  them  and  their  families,  and  are 
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often  forced  by  officers  of  their  unions  to  continue  on  strike, 
when  it  is  plain  their  battle  is  lost  and  when  they  earnestly  desire 
to  resume  work  on  the  terms  offered.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  Brooklyn  strike  Master  Workman  Connelly  admitted  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  have  ordered  the  strike,  when  so  many  men  all 
over  the  country  are  out  of  employment ;  admitted,  further,  that 
the  situation  had  become  such  that  further  prolongation  of  the 
strike  meant  ruin  to  many  of  the  workingmen  ;  and  yet,  in  almost 
the  same  breath,  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  of  calling  the 
strike  off.  To  the  Brooklyn  strikers  the  following  bright  gleam 
of  sense  came  from  a  distance  over  the  wires  : 

St.  Louis,  January  24. — At  a  meeting  lost  night  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council,  delegates  being  present  from  each  of  the  thirty-two  trades  unions 
in  St.  Louis,  a  new  and  most  radical  constitution  was  adopted.  One  of 
the  most  important  changes  made  by  it  is  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
walking  delegate.  The  preamble  is  a  strong  one.  It  boldly  asserts  that 
strikes  are  unnatural  and  that  boycotts  are  un-American ;  and  both  methods, 
which  havo  been  pursued  by  unions  all  over  the  country  to  subxerve  their 
ends,  arc  discountenanced.  Arbitration  is  the  method  that  will  be 
employed  in  settling  difficulties  between  employees  and  employers  in  St. 
Louis  hereafter. 

The  cause  of  public  welfare  is  in  equally  bad  shape.  We  have 
not  yet  hit  upon  the  best  way  of  protecting  ourselves  from  the 
rapacious  greed,  stony  selfishness,  and  formidable  influence  of 
corporations.  It  is  intolerable  that,  in  a  case  where  labor,  asking 
for  living  wages,  stands  making  overtures  to  submit  the  whole 
dispute  to  impartial  arbitrators,  capital  should  refuse  to  consent 
to  arbitration,  while  a  million  of  people  are  compelled  to  wait, 
with  their  business  nearly  at  a  standstill,  until  one  party  to  the 
quarrel  shall  starve  the  other  out.  A  community  that  has  passed 
through  such  an  infliction  is  of  opinion  that  corporation  officers 
who  show  no  regard  for  the  public  comfort,  and  who,  even  when 
appealed  to  by  the  mayor  and  jo  the  rs  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
the  city,  refuse  to  yield  an  inch  and  keep  answering  stub- 
bornly, "  We  have  nothing  to  arbitrate,"  deserve  to  be  punished 
by  long  imprisonment  at  hard  labor;  and  the  dishonest  companies 
that  uphold  their  officers  in  such  a  course  deserve  to  be  mulcted 
in  lines  heavy  enough  to  reduce  them  to  bankruptcy.  There  is  need 
of  some  power,  equipped  with  apparatus  capable  of  sudden  effi- 
ciency, to  compel  both  parties  in  disputes  which  incommode  and 
afflict  the  public  to  submit  their  differences  to  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  to  continue  their  service  of  public  needs  without  inter- 
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mission  until  decision  is  given,  by  which  they  should  then  both 
abide. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  make  our  laws  what  they  ought  to  be, 
touching  these  acutely  distressing  matters ;  for  of  legislators  two 
classes  are  in  the  way — those  who  are  afraid  of  the  labor  vote,  and 
those  who  are  owned  by  the  corporations.  Moreover,  the  corpo- 
rations employ  able  and  cunning  lawyers  who,  by  fictitious  proced- 
ures and  ingenious  trickery,  can  generally  circumvent  such  laws 
as  now  exist.  Apparently,  there  is  no  trolley  line  to  the  millennium ; 
we  may  have  to  foot  it  all  the  way;  but  we  must  keep  moving 
forward,  and  not  back.    We  must  / 


THE  METHOD  OF  UNSUPPORTED  DOGMATIC  ASSERTION. 

Tiik  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  refers  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  liberty  of  thought  which  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
permits  her  children  in  all  questions  which  do  not  trench  on  faith 
or  dogma,  in  all  questions  on  which  the  Church  has  not  pro- 
nounced ;  as,  for  example,  scientific  questions,  which  can  only  be 
decided  by  science,  and  for  many  of  which  the  data  necessary 
for  proof  are  not  yet  possessed.  So  far  as  this  liberty  ex- 
ists in  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  evidence  that  she  is  wiser  than 
she  once  was,  having  learned  something  from  her  expensive 
mistakes.  Such  liberty  is  right  and  necessary  everywhere. 
Clearly,  any  Church  would  make  a  mistake  if  it  should  commit 
itself,  and  bind  its  ministers  and  members,  to  any  particular  sci- 
entific theory  in  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  anthropology, 
zoology,  or  biology ;  to  any  special  form  of  civil  government  or 
doctrine  of  political  economy;  to  any  particular  system  of 
physics,  metaphysics,  or  philosophy;  to  any  particular  chronology, 
secular  or  biblical;  to  any  one  theory  of  inspiration,  as  against  all 
others  ;  to  any  one  attempted  interpretation  of  the  infinite  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity  ;  to  any  one  exposition  of  the  incarnation  and 
the  hypostatic  union  of  divine  and  human  in  Jesus  Christ;  to  any 
one  among  the  many  philosophies  of  the  atonement;  to  any  one 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  body  in  which  our  Lord  appeared  in 
the  various  Christophanies  after  his  resurrection;  or  to  any  calcula- 
tion of  the  precise  date  at  which,  or  manner  in  which,  the  Saviour's 
second  coming  will  take  place. 

Refraining  from  promulgating  any  fixed  and  final  decision  on 
such  disputed  secondary  matters,  the  Church  should  manifest 
the  sweet  reasonableness  of  its  adorable  Master,  and  confine  its  dog- 
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matic  and  authoritative  declarations  to  those  fundamentals  which 
are  indispensable  to  its  organization  and  life  and  essential  to  the 
structure  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  such  doctrines  as  contain 
important  and  well -ascertained  truths  of  religion,  not  likely  to  be 
altered  by  new  light  or  any  progress  of  the  human  mind.  This 
course  means  safety  and  solidity  for  the  Church,  as  well  as  liberty 
for  her  children ;  it  insures  that  they  will  respect  and  revere  her, 
and  not  employ  their  education  and  intelligence  in  quarreling 
with  her ;  and  it  enables  her  to  move  serenely  on,  in  the  com- 
fortable and  sustaining  confidence  that  the  future  can  bring  her  no 
intellectual  humiliations.  Say  ye  to  such  a  Church  that  in  all  the 
ages  to  come  it  shall  be  well  with  her. 

We  are  sorry,  however,  not  to  be  entirely  sure  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  exactly  that  sort  of  Church.  We  regret  to  find,  in 
the  same  number  of  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  an 
editorial  statement  which  forces  us  to  doubt  whether  the  free  and 
independent  exercise  of  individual  intelligence  is  as  habitual 
and  general  and  strongly  encouraged  in  that  Church  as  our  first 
quotation  would  lead  us  to  infer.  The  statement  is  found  in 
the  notice  of  a  book  recently  printed  for  its  author,  Dr.  Mason 
Gallagher,  by  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  entitled,  Was  the  Apos- 
tle Peter  Ever  at  Rome?  and  it  is  as  follows  :  "Millions  believe 
firmly  in  the  Roman  pontificate  of  St.  Peter  and  its  consequences, 
without  being  able  to  sift  the  value  of  the  testimonies  by  which 
these  tenets  can  be  proved.  Even  if  Protestants  could  make  out 
their  case,  that  *  there  is  no  historic  proof  thai  Peter  founded  the 
Church  in  Rome*  this  would  not  make  a  single  true  Catholic 
waver  in  his  faith  ;  for  we  believe  this  and  every  other  doctrine 
of  faith  on  the  authority  of  Holy  Church.*1  (Italics  ours.) 
From  which,  if  we  understand  English,  it  appears  that,  if  and 
when  the  Catholic  Church  asserts,  as  a  historic  fact,  something 
which  is  not  declared  in  the  Scriptures  and  which  concededly 
can  be  shown  to  have  not  a  single  particle  of  historical  evidence  to 
warrant  it,  not  one  true  Catholic  will  think  of  questioning  the 
correctness  of  the  assertion.  This  looks  to  us  like  abject  sub- 
mission of  the  intellect  to  the  wanton  violence  of  sheer  arbitrary 
authority.  As  Protestants  and  as  members  of  a  denomination 
whose  founder  avowed  a  tenderness  for  the  better  sort  of 
Romanism,  we  would  have  hesitated  to  make  so  sweeping  a 
statement  concerning  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  especially 
after  the  article  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Starbuck,  on  "Dogma  and  Opin- 
ion within  Roman  Bounds,"  in  the  last  September  number 
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of  oar  Methodise  Review,  and  with  Dr.  Carroll's  article  in  our 
present  number  on  "  Our  Attitude  toward  Roman  Catholics ; "  but 
we  are  scarcely  at  liberty  to  question  its  truth,  since  it  comes 
from  an  authority  that  must  know  more  about  it  than  we.  It  en- 
ables us  to  understand  how  such  new-fangled  dogmas  as  papal 
infallibility  and  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  can  be 
promptly  and  blindly  accepted  by  a  world-wide  Church  as  soon 
as  promulgated. 

Contemplating  this  openly  avowed  and  boasted  capacity  for 
deglutition  of  the  intellectually  indigestible,  our  curiosity  finds  a 
fresh  interest  in  the  future  in  wondering  what  may  be  the  next  bolus 
or  capsule  of  unscriptural,  unhistorical,  unintelligible  absurdity 
that  will  be  administered  by  his  holiness  and  a  Vatican  council  to 
the  docile  and  much-believing  children  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 
At  this  point  we  sit  back  in  Dr.  Whedon's  iron-framed  chair  to 
reflect,  to  take  a  momentary  survey  of  this  modern  world,  to  ask 
the  Zeitgeist  a  few  questions  ;  and,  glancing  up  at  the  hands  on 
the  dial  of  human  history  to  see  what  time  it  is,  and  noting  that 
the  twentieth  Christian  century  is  about  to  strike,  we  cannot  help 
having  grave  doubts  whether  the  method  of  unsupported  assertion 
is  likely  to  prove  the  best  for  any  Church  to  practice  that  hopes 
for  success  in  competing  for  the  respect  and  trust  of  mankind 
to-day.  Each  sunrise  diminishes  the  utility  and  feasibility  of 
such  methods. 

Lying  open  before  us  is  the  authentic  papal  encyclical  issued 
from  St.  Peter's,  June  20,  1894,  "to  the  rulers  and  nations  of  the 
world ; "  not  the  forged  one  referred  to  by  Dr.  Carroll.  It  is  a 
yearning  appeal  from  a  man  who,  therein,  writes  of  himself,  "  We 
hold  upon  this  earth  the  place  of  God  Almighty."  It  is  an  urgent 
invitation  to  us  all  to  make  haste  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  see  of  Rome,  to  the  successor  of  Peter  and  vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ.  While  we  are  reading,  analyzing,  and  weighing 
the  invitation,  Cardinal  Gibbons  thinks  it  necessary  to  assure  us 
that,  if  we  accept  it,  we  will  not  enter  "  into  a  servile  and  abject 
condition,  unworthy  of  men  endowed  with  reasoning  faculties," 
but  will  find  a  blessed  state  where  all  our  beliefs  will  be  decided 
for  us  and  all  our  problems  settled,  and  wherein  we  "  will  never  ex- 
perience any  anxiety  or  doubt,"  but  "  will  rest  in  contentment,  and 
the  angels  of  peace  will  hover  around."  His  eminence,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  thinks  this  invitation  "  deserves  to  be  widely  answered." 
We  have  heard  no  response  of  the  kind  he  desires.  Our  own 
answer  is  that  we  have  an  innate  fondness  for  liberty  of  in- 
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terpretation  and  opinion  ;  we  find  Protestant  freedom  agree- 
able, wholesome,  and  precious.  We  are  unwilling  to  surrender 
it  We  could  not  live  without  it.  With  it,  f  reedom  and  progress 
of  every  kind  are  bound  up;  and  the  Roman  Church  must 
continue  increasingly  to  acqaiesce,  and  more  and  more  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  independence  of  free  thought,  or  it  must  drop  out 
and  fall  behind  the  procession.  We  belong  to  the  number  of 
those  who  are  not  so  constituted  as  to  make  good  subjects  of  a 
gentleman  who  introduces  himself  as  God  Almighty's  deputy,  on 
what  seem  to  us  insufficient  credentials,  and  expects  us  to  receive, 
as  unquestionable  truth  and  extra-scriptural,  unsupported  historical 
assertions  for  which  it  is  demonstrable  that  there  is  not  anywhere 
the  slightest  historic  evidence.  With  due  appreciation  of  the 
offer  to  relieve  us  of  all  anxiety  and  doubt,  we  do  not  care  to 
lose  any  of  our  doubts  by  having  the  liberty  to  doubt  taken  away 
from  us.  Acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  the  gracious,  compen- 
dious, and  commodious  hospitality  proffered  by  Leo  XIII  and 
pressed  upon  us  by  his  Baltimore  cardinal,  wc  must  reply  that 
constitutional  disabilities  and  other  circumstances  beyond  our 
control  oblige  us  to  decline.  We  are  unable  to  find  rest  for  our 
souls  in  unsupported  human  assertions  of  whatever  kind. 


POPULAR  NULLIFICATION'  OF  LAW. 

Popular  nullification  of  law  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
alarming  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  national  body  politic.  It 
indicates  perverted  conceptions  of  right  and  duty,  preference  of 
illegal  remedies,  raging  passions  not  amenable  to  sound  reason, 
and  deadly  injury  to  the  moral  order  and  best  interests  of  society. 
It  has  been,  and  still  is,  apparent  in  inhuman  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  denial  of  political  rights  guaranteed  by  the  national  con- 
stitution to  citizens  of  African  descent,  outrages  on  person  and 
property — notably  by  dealers  in  intoxicants — and  murderous  as- 
sault on  Mongolian  strangers  domiciled  within  our  limits.  It  has 
been,  and  still  is  obvious  in  hostility  to  white  citizens  who  ex- 
emplify by  word  and  deed  their  faith  in  the  doctrines  fundamental 
to  American  institutions.  The  lawlessness  of  the  impecunious 
vagrants  who,  in  the  year  of  grace  1894,  appropriated  railroad 
trains  as  means  of  conveyance,  impeded  traffic,  and  defied  local 
authority,  terrorizing  the  communities  through  which  they 
passed  while  on  the  way  to  Washington  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  dictating  legislation  worthy  only  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  only  a 
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specimen  of  that  common  to  a  numerous  and  widely  diffused  class 
of  nullifiers.  The  labor  strikes  which  began  in  the  shops  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  which  were  sustained  by  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union,  and  were  countenanced  to  some  extent  by 
sundry  members  of  the  trades  uniotis — strikes  attended  by  the 
stoppage  and  destruction  of  freight  and  passenger  trains,  pillage 
and  arson,  bloodshed  and  murder,  detention  of  the  United  States 
mails,  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  entire  commonwealth — all 
indicate  the  same  abnormal  condition.  Fraudulent  registration, 
repeating  at  the  polls,  stuffing  the  ballot  boxes,  intimidation  of 
legal  voters,  mendacious  returns  of  the  votes  cast,  and  political 
assassinations,  like  that  of  Robert  Ross  in  the  city  of  Troy,  spring 
from  the  same  troubled  source.  White  Cap  indignities,  floggings, 
woundings,  and  expulsions,  inflicted  on  objectionable  persons  of 
native  and  foreign  birth,  are  outbursts  of  the  same  ailment.  So 
are  the  lynchings  of  white  and  colored  people — of  colored  more 
than  of  white — known,  suspected,  or  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  theft, 
murder,  or  rape.  These  fall  with  peculiar  severity  on  negroes 
charged  with  crimes  against  Caucasians  ;  while  like  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  latter  against  the  former  are  frequently  either 
condoned  by  public  sentiment  or  punished  by  comparatively  mild 
reprobation. 

In  the  period  between  January  1,  1888,  and  October  15,  1893, 
no  less  than  1,045  lynchings  occurred  within  the  United  States 
and  Territories.  The  phenomena  of  unlawful  killing  for  alleged 
offenses  has  become  so  common  that  recurrence  fails  to  occasion 
surprise.  Fifty -two  accused  negroes  were  murdered  by  mobs  in 
1882.  In  subsequent  years  the  number  of  victims  intermittently 
increased — to  1G9  in  1891.  In  the  latter  year  26  whites — a  number 
143  less  than  that  for  the  negroes — were  summarily  lynched  by 
sanguinary  mobs.  Not  one  of  these  1,045  atrocities  was  committed 
in  New  England,  Delaware,  or  New  Jersey,  and  only  one  in  each 
of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Yet  the  evil  spirit 
which  culminated  in  them  has  been  more  or  less  rampant  in  all  the 
States,  and  particularly  in  the  Western  ones.  In  the  South,  the 
number  varies  from  20  in  North  Carolina  to  104  in  Mississippi. 
In  ten  years,  the  mob-murder  of  negroes  included  269  charged 
with  rape,  253  with  murder,  and  179  with  lesser  transgressions. 
As  communities  sow,  so  they  reap.  Crime  against  criminals  mul- 
tiplies crime.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  ages.  The  vendetta^ 
whether  in  Corsica  or  America,  is  the  malignant  parent  of  assassin 
broods.  It  is  a  consuming  fire,  scorching  religion  and  good  morals, 
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blotching  civilization,  and  impairing  social  welfare.  Criminals 
must  be  held  to  account,  but  not  by  infuriated  mobs.  Wrongs 
must  be  redressed,  but  not  by  maddened  crowds.  Otherwise,  no 
limits  can  be  assigned  to  the  mischiefs  and  calamities  that  must 
inevitably  ensue.  . 

One  of  the  most  reassuring  signs  is  the  well-nigh  universal  com- 
mendation of  the  check  not  long  ago  given  to  popular  nullification 
of  law  by  the  State  troops  of  Ohio.  The  miscreant  endangered  in 
this  instance  was  a  vile  negro  just  released  from  jail,  who  had  fiend- 
ishly outraged  a  woman  of  whom  he  had  begged  food  and  whom  he 
left  as  dead  on  the  floor  of  her  dwelling.  Arrested,  confessing 
his  guilt,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  extreme  penalty  in  twenty  years 
imprisonment,  the  popular  anger  against  him  waxed  so  fierce  that 
the  sheriff  applied  for  State  aid  to  protect  the  miserable  life  while 
on  the  way  to  the  State  prison.  Two  companies  of  militia,  under 
the  command  of  a  brave  and  resolute  officer,  were  sent  for  that 
purpose,  and  also  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  law.  The  mob 
attacked  the  jail,  refused  to  desist  when  entreatingly  warned, 
and  were  fired  upon  by  the  soldiers.  Three  were  slain  by  the 
volley,  and  fifteen,  inoluding  two  women,  were  wounded.  The 
troops  did  not  fire  in  defense  of  the  villain,  but  of  Christian  civili- 
zation. Governor  M cKinley  and  all  law-abiding  citizens  applauded 
their  deed.  Next  day,  the  prisoner  was  safely  incarcerated  at  Co- 
lumbus. The  lesson  to  intending  lynchers  was  stern,  but  just  and 
merciful.  Lawless  brutality,  usurping  the  prerogatives  of  quali- 
fied authority,  quailed  before  the  majesty  of  law.  The  wretch 
was  not  worth  saving,  but  the  obligations  of  just  and  equal  laws 
were.  The  wise,  collective  will  of  the  people,  and  not  the  rage 
of  insensate  assemblages,  should  govern  all  executive  procedure. 
All  resistance  to  its  mandates  must  necessarily  be  at  tho  peril  of 
rebels.    Anarchy  cannot  be  allowed  to  supplant  civil  government. 

The  Ohio  tragedy,  in  common  with  all  the  widespread  disquiet- 
ing phenomena  referred  to,  was  the  product  of  temporary  rever- 
sion on  the  part  of  crude,  excitable  individuals,  to  primitive 
savagery — a  reversion  that  threatened  to  sweep  all  the  institutions 
and  safeguards  of  society  into  chaos.  Such  retrogressions  fill 
observant  minds  with  forebodings  of  evil  for  the  future  of  the 
republic.  They  show  how  imperfect  is  the  evolution  of  individ- 
uals and  of  large  sections  of  the  people  into  ideal  embodiments 
of  intelligent  self-control  and  patriotic  action.  Liberty  gained 
to-day  is  lost  to-morrow  wherever  the  backward  tide  is  not  stayed. 
If,  as  in  the  era  of  the  Israelitish  judges,  men  do  only  what  is 
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right  in  their  own  eyes,  all  the  barriers  to  greed,  lust,  and  bar- 
barity are  broken  down,  and  might  marches  on  unchecked  to  the; 
destruction  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. Contempt  of  established  law,  habitual  infraction  of  its 
rules,  and  unrestrained  indulgence  of  brutal  instincts,  have  in  all 
communities  been  fatal  to  equity,  justice,  and  philanthropy,  and, 
no  less  certainly,  tho  precursors  of  despotism  and  slavery. 

The  general  approval  of  civil  and  military  administration  in 
Ohio  is  by  no  means  the  only  gleam  of  light  relieving  the  gloom 
of  our  national  landscape.  The  judicious  and  rightful  exercise 
of  governmental  powers  l»y  President  Cleveland  and  sundry  State 
chief  magistrates ;  the  cooperation  of  the  best  elements  in  American 
citizenship  ;  the  patient,  but  firm  and  measured,  determination  to 
enforce  the  laws  ;  the  stern  front  exhibited  to  insubordination  ;  the 
intense  desire  to  understand  and  remedy  the  evils  in  which 
outbursts  of  popular  discontent  originate,  evidenced  by  the 
writings  of  Christian  sociologists  and  the  labors  of  Congressional 
and  State  committees* — are  all  prophecies  fraught  with  significance 
and  cheer.  They  voice  the  conviction,  gendered  by  long  experi- 
ence, that  wise  laws,  kindly  and  firmly  enforced,  are  of  prime 
importance  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  race.  They  mark 
an  advance  on  the  policy  of  noninterference  with  lawlessness, 
which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  past  as  to  attract  close 
attention  from  students  of  the  American  oommon wealth,  like 
Professor  James  Bryce.  He,  in  1889,  remarked  that  "homicide 
is  hardly  a  crime  in  some  parts  of  the  South,"  that  private 
war  and  brigandage  in  some  States  were  regarded  with  some- 
what of  sympathy,  and  that  lynch  law  was  held  to  bo  simpler, 
cheaper,  and  more  effective  than  judicial  proeess.  Yet  even  then 
the  Molly  Maguire  conspiracy  in  Pennsylvania,  tho  Pittsburg 
riots  of  1877,  and  tho  Cincinnati  riots  of  1884  alarmingly  pointed 
to  "those  volcanic  forces  which  lie  smoldering  in  all  ignorant 
masses,  ready  to  burst  forth  upon  sufficient  excitement."  They 
also  demonstrated  that  democracy  "must  bo  prepared,  no  less 
than  other  governments,  to  maintain  order  by  tho  prompt  and 
stern  application  of  physical  force."  It  does  maintain  order  when 
occasions  of  sufficient  magnitude  require  it.  But  such  occasions 
would  be  less  in  frequency  and  force  were  the  claim,  that  "prob- 
ably more  laws  are  quietly  suffered  to  be  broken  in  America  than 
in  either  England  or  Germany,"  farther  from  the  truth.  Accept- 
ing the  compliment  that  "  so  far,  indeed,  is  insubordination  from 
being  a  characteristic  of  the  native  Americans  that  they  are  con- 
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spicuously  the  one  free  people  of  the  world  which,  owing  to  its 
superior  intelligence,  has  recognized  the  permanent  value  of  order 
and  observes  it  on  every  occasion,  not  least  when  a  sudden  alann 
arises,"  it  clearly  follows  that  such  perception  and  practice  should 
be  cultivated  diligently  in  native  citizens,  and  also  implanted  and 
fostered  in  citizens  and  strangers  of  foreign  birth.  Growth  toward 
perfection  is  the  condition  of  stability,  health,  and  fruitfulness — 
a  truth  mpre  distinctly  perceived  and  deeply  felt  by  the  nation 
now  than  in  any  previous  era. 

Absolute  regard  for  historic  and  contemporaneous  facts  is  of  first 
necessity  to  legislation  and  administration.  "The  general  and 
perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the  sentence  of  God  himself.  For  that 
which  all  men  have  at  all  times  learned  Nature  herself  must  needs 
have  taught ;  and  God,  being  the  author  of  Nature,  her  voice  is  but 
his  instrument."  Obeying  the  dictates  of  that  voice  by  striving  to 
reach  that  perfection  of  personal  and  collective  being  which  is  "  a 
triple  perfection — first,  a  sensual,  consisting  in  those  things  which 
very  life  itself  requireth,  either  as  necessary  supplements,  or  as 
beauties  or  ornaments  thereof  ;  then,  an  intellectual,  consisting  in 
those  things  which  none  underneath  man  is  either  capable  of  or 
acquainted  with  ;  lastly,  a  spiritual  or  divine,  consisting  in  those 
things  whereunto  we  tend  by  supernatural  means  here,  but  cannot 
here  attain  unto  them  " — the  laws  of  men  adopted  for  self-guidance 
are  conformable  to  that  all-embracing  law  "whose  seat  is  the 
bosom  of  God,  whose  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world." 

The  evolution  of  beneficent  law,  organic  and  statutory,  is  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  ethics ;  the  evolution  of  ethics  with  that 
of  religion;  and  the  evolution  of  religion  with  that  of  oneness 
with  Christ.  His  spirit,  permeating  and  guiding  moral  life 
and  thus  making  it  one  with  his  own,  is  the  essential  and 
eternal  force  that  works  in  us  unto  individual  and  collective 
perfection.  As  the  expositor  of  this  force,  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  divine-human  Saviour  to  a  perishing,  but  salvable, 
world,  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  intelligently  and  worthily 
magnified  his  office.  So  does  every  minister  in  the  true  follow- 
ing of  the  apostles.  He  preaches  the  law  of  God,  as  does  the 
author  of  the  119th  Psalm,  as  the  touchingly  benignant  expression 
of  his  infinite  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  love,  as  the  solvent  of  provi- 
dential mystery,  as  the  infallible  leader  to  wholeness  of  being, 
fullness  of  peace,  and  eternity  of  bliss.  In  the  sanctions  of  that 
law,  in  the  fulfillment  of  promise  and  penalty,  the  divine  good- 
ness is  no  less  obvious.    If  the  blessing  be  refused  and  the  curse 
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be  chosen,  the  choice  is  one  of  moral  freedom  and  reflects  no  dis- 
credit on  the  Lawgiver,  whose  mind  and  will  in  respect  of  his 
subjects  are  not  unto  death,  but  unto  eternal  life.  "  The  law  of 
the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul :  the  testimony  of  the 
Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord 
are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart :  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is 
pure,  enlightening  the  eyes.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clear,  endur- 
ing forever  :  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 
altogether.  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than 
much  tine  gold  :  sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb. 
Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned :  and  in  keeping  of  them 
there  is  great  reward."  (Psalm  xix,  7-11.)  They,  in  the  fullest 
development  of  them  by  the  Great  Teacher,  constitute  an  inerrant 
and  all-sufficing  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  "The  moral  law, 
properly  so-called,  is  the  law  of  the  perfect  man,  is  the  law  of 
ideal  conduct,  is  the  statement  in  all  cases  of  that  which  should 
be."  Generalizations  of  universal  human  experience,  crystallizing 
into  ethical  laws,  under  the  skillfulest  manipulation  of  patientest, 
most  laborious,  and  gifted  men,  are  confessedly  inadequate  to 
human  need.  The  law  of  Christ  lays  down  complete  principles 
of  conduct,  and  intrusts  application  of  them  to  men.  Wisely  and 
benevolently  applied,  the  law  of  Christ  solves  all  difficulties, 
properly  adjusts  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other,  and  uplifts 
them  most  nearly  to  ideal  life.  Perfection,  save  of  love,  is  not 
of  this  world.  It  will  be  the  characteristic  glory  of  that  world 
which  shall  be  when  the  Lord  shall  have  made  all  things  new. 
But  this  assurance  does  not  relieve  mankind  from  the  keenest 
scrutiny  of  facts  and  causes,  search  for  effective  means  of  meliora- 
tion, faithful  trial  of  what  seems  best  at  the  time,  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  concerted  effort  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  The  art  of  government  in  all  its  branches  de- 
mands the  highest  qualifications  of  those  to  whom  its  practice  is 
intrusted.  The  legislator,  the  jurist,  the  executive  official  hold 
public  office  as  a  public  trust,  and  that  for  the  good  of  the  public, 
and  not  of  themselves  primarily.  When  this  patent  truth  is  in- 
grained in  the  public  consciousness,  voices  itself  in  the  election  of 
unstained  candidates,  and  actuates  the  public  conduct  of  all  serv- 
ants of  the  people,  then  most  of  the  unrest,  violence,  and  fear  of 
the  nineteenth  century  will  have  passed  away.  The  upward  path- 
way of  the  nation  will,  for  aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  be 
through  friction,  toil,  and  trial ;  but  popular  nullification  of  law 
will  be  wholly  among  the  phenomena  of  the  past. 
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PUL,  JAREB,  TIG  LATH,  AND  THE  CORRECTIONS. 

In  the  44  Arena"  of  the  January  Httiem  appears  a  kindly  paper  on  my 
article  of  Noveml>er  for  which  I  render  to  Professor  Rogers,  of  Drew  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  sincere  thanks.    In  response,  I  submit  the  following: 

1.  That  Tiglath-pileser  III  and  Pul  are  names  for  one  and  the  same 
person  was  absolutely  determined  to  my  complete  and  |>erfect  satisfaction 
by  the  biblical  historian  in  1  Chron.  v,  20,  accepting  the  interpretation 
of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  This,  and  that  Jareb  is  simply  another  name  for 
the  same  king,  is  not  now  new,  but  largely  accepted.  The  latter  idea, 
however,  when  years  ago  it  first  occurred  to  me,  was  original,  having  nt 
that  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  nowhere  been  published.  What  I  supposed  to 
be  new,  and  what  it  was  my  purpose  to  subject  to  scrutiny,  was  the  method 
of  accounting  for  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  biblical  account 
and  this  identification,  without  discrediting  either  the  Hebrew  or  Assyrian 
records.  That  Pul  and  Tiglath  were  one  and  the  same  person  is  the  abso- 
lutely essential  fact  upon  which  my  solution  of  the  chronological  problem 
proceeds.  The  identity  of  Poros  with  Pul  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence 
to  my  purpose.  The  name — introduced  with  a  caveat,  in  an  incidental 
way— became  in  some  sort  an  apology  for  not  inserting  Poros  as  a  fourth 
appellative  of  the  great  Tiglath.  It  is  probable,  perhaps  (hardly  yet  cer- 
tain), that  Pul  and  Poros  refer  to  the  same  person;  but  why  Poms  should 
be  used,  instead  of  cither  Pul  or,  especially,  Tiglath-pilescr  III,  so  well 
known  and  renowned,  and  that  by  an  Egyptian  so  late  as  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  passes  my  comprehension,  nt  least,  and  awaits  explanation. 
Neither  is  it  very  satisfactory  to  be  told  that  Pul  is  the  Persian  form  of 
Poroi,  since  the  query  arises  as  to  how  it  happened  that  one  who  bore  a 
Persian  name  should  be  king  of  Assyria  in  the  time  of  Mcnahem,  siuce  at 
that  time  the  Persians  had  hardly  come  to  the  surface,  the  same  being 
largely  true  even  at  the  date  of  the  usurpation  of  the  Tiglath  (745)  who  for 
so  long  a  time  was  known  to  Assyriologists  as  the  second,  but  now  as  the 
third,  king  of  that  name.  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  any  who 
may  think  the  identification  absolutely  certain,  it  being  matter  of  utter 
indifference  to  me,  not  in  the  least  affecting  any  purpose  or  result  that 
I  have  in  view.  It  has  sometimes  happened,  however,  that  so-called 
certainties  have  been  subsequently  recognized  as  uncertainties  or  mis- 
takes, positive  contradictions  being  by  no  means  vara  atet  in  Assyrio- 
logical  investigations.  I  repeat,  what  I  have  always  held,  that  I  accept  as 
true  in  regard  to  dates  and,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  facts  clear  statements 
in  the  Assyrian  records  when  these  are  consistent  with  themselves,  and  hold 
that  supposed  or  apparent  discrepancies  in  synchronization  with  the  his- 
torical records  of  other  peoples — especially  the  Hebrews — are  due  either  to 
misreading  or  to  mistaken  interpretation  or  application,  and  not  to  the 
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records  themselves.  Of  course,  when  8halmaneser  is  so  read  as  in  oue 
account  of  the  battle  of  Karkar  to  be  made  to  any  that  he  slew  14,000 
men,  and  in  another  account  20,500,  and  in  still  another  25,000,  one  can 
hardly  think  all  these  numbers  accurate;  but  that  does  not  invalidate 
the  actuality  of  the  battle  or  the  date  when  it  took  place. 

2.  As  to  the  paragraph  referring  to  Asshur-lush  (or  niruri)  and  Asshur- 
dayan  (or  dan)  there  is  no  mistake,  except  a  typographical  one — e  for  i  in 
the  first  syllabic  of  nirari,  my  letterpress  copy  being  correct.  Dates  were 
intentionally  omitted,  as  not  necessary  for  my  purpose,  the  only  date 
needed — that  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Assur-dan,  the  eighth  year  of  Mena- 
hem — B.  C.  703,  being  given  in  the  subsequent  paragraph.  It  may  be  well 
to  add  that  dates  in  both  the  Assyrian  and  Hebrew  chronology  arc  for 
the  most  part  dependent  upon  the  years  and  successions  of  the  rulers — 
aided,  in  the  Assyrian,  by  the  succession  of  certain  subordinates,  chiefly 
by  the  eponym,  whose  official  term  seems  to  have  had  a  fixed  limit. 
Neither  knew  anything  of  our  eras;  and  the  transfer  to  our  figures  may 
or  may  not  fairly  represent  their  meaning  or  date. 

8.  As  to  authorities,  Professor  Rogers  seems  to  me  somewhat  too  broad  in 
his  disparagement  of  Rawlinson  and  Smith.  At  all  events  my  quotations 
from  them  were  sufficient  for  my  purpose  and  nre  not  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous, and  thousands  can  verify  them  who  never  have  access  to  Schrader, 
"Wincklcr,  R<»st,  or  Pinches.  Yet  I  did  not  rely  exclusively  upon  them, 
since  before  naming  them  at  all  I  had  quoted  from  Schrader  his  exact 
words.    So,  also,  other  authorities  arc  given. 

4.  I  now  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  Shalmanescr 
IV  is  the  same  person  as  Ululai,  nor  that  Asshurbanipal  "  was  known  as 
Kandalanu  at  Babylon;"  and  that  I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  list  of  rulers  of  Babylon  enumerated  in  the  Ptolemaic  canon, 
down  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh  (B.  C.  007-606,  Schrader),  were,  with  few,  if 
any,  exceptions,  simply  rulers  (viceroys  or  governors,  as  were  the  satraps 
of  the  Persian  period)  appointed  by  and  subordinate  to  the  Assyrian  kings; 
at  times  in  rebellion;  sometimes,  as  when  the  Assyrian  monarch  was  else- 
where engaged  or  hardly  pressed,  exercising  a  quasi-independence.  That 
seems  incontestably  the  case  as  to  Nabopolassar.  the  last-named  ruler  of 
the  series  prior  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  who  ruled  from  625  to  604.  The 
taking  of  the  year  B.  C.  625  for  the  beginning  of  his  rule  and  Schrader's 
date  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  justifies  the  title  of  viceroy,  and  also 
favors  the  story  that  his  treachery,  when  in  command  of  a  division  of  the 
forces  of  the  king,  Saracus,  precipitated  the  siege  and  destruction  of 
the  city  and  the  disintegration  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  As  to  the  first 
ruler  in  this  list,  whose  rule  began  two  years  before  Tiglath  ascended  the 
Nintvitc  throne  and  continued  until  738,  it  is  incredible  that  so  enterpris- 
ing a  king  as  Tiglath,  who  in  745  marched  his  army  into  Babylonia,  should 
have  passed  the  chief  city  without  molestation  if  it  had  not  been  already 
subject  to  his  power  and  ruled  by  a  subordinate.  If,  then,  the  indications 
are  that  the  first  and  the  last  of  this  series  were  viceroys  or  governors 
under  the  Assyrian  kings,  why  should  not  those  intermediate  be  the  same  ? 
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Exceptions  there  may  possibly  be,  as  in  the  case  where  the  Assyrian  king 
administered  directly,  as  did,  perhaps,  Sargon  (Sarrukin)  and  Esarhaddon. 
Until  after  Kandalanu— Kineladanou— (626)  the  names  familiar  to  historiaus 
and  Assyriologists  do  not  appear  either  in  the  Greek  or  the  Babylono- 
Assyrian  or  Persian  form,  while  the  pregnant  fact  remains  that,  from  the 
fall  of  Nineveh,  the  names  of  the  historic  rulers  arc  recognized  in  all  these 
forms  as  the  kings  common  to  all  histories  of  that  period. 

5.  As  to  my  "  main  thesis,"  I  assume  that  Professor  Rogers  found  the 
facts  on  which  I  rely  to  be  as  stated — as  far  as  necessary  for  my  purpose, 
which  is  to  give  a  reason  why  the  proved  and  admitted  identity  of  Pul  and 
Tiglath  pileser  III  can  be  accepted  without  necessitating  any  violence  to 
either  the  Hebrew  or  Assyrian  chronological  statements.  My  hypothesis, 
deduced,  as  I  think,  from  the  two  histories,  simply  suggests  that,  during 
not  fewer  than  eighteen  years,  Pul,  having  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Assyria,  was  in  rebellion,  his  revolt  l>cginning  in  the  city  of  Asshur; 
that  early  in  this  struggle  or  combat  with  the  reigning  dynasty  he  exacted 
tribute  from  Menahem;  and  that  he  finally  succeeded  in  his  usurpation. 
If,  in  perfect  accord  with  the  Bible,  Assyriologists  teach  us  that  Mero- 
ditch-baladnn  could  thus  rebel,  struggle,  and  combat  for  thirty  years  to 
secure  a  less  valuable  prize — the  throne  of  Babylon — is  there  anything  in- 
credible in  the  hypothesis,  which  contradicts  no  known  fact,  that  for 
eighteen  years  another  rebel  should  in  like  manner  contest  for  the  greater 
prize— supremacy  in  the  most  powerful  imperium  in  the  Orient  ? 

6.  I  beg  space  for  a  brief  credo.  (1)  I  believe  that  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Assyrian  chronologies  will  synchronize  without  violence  to  either. 
(2)  I  believe  it  necessary,  to  this  end,  to  reject  (a)  the  identification  of 
A-ha-ab-bii  as  "Ahab,"  the  sou  of  Omri.  The  name  is  different  in 
orthography,  the  dates  of  the  two  conflict,  and  Shalraaneser  declares  that, 
except  Dadidri,  the  kings  with  whom  he  was  at  war  were  Hittitcs.  We 
must  reject,  also,  (b)  the  identity  of  Sir-'-lai  with  "Israel."  "Sirlile" 
(Schradcr,  p.  180)  is  not  "  Israelite."  Sir,  as  a  proper  name,  is  not  found 
elsewhere  for  "Israelite,"  the  names  used  being,  Mat  bit  Hu-um-ri,  or 
Samaria.  If  the  kings  were  Hittites,  Sir  must  be  sought  in  their  territory ; 
and  it  may  be  identical  with  Es  Sir,  still  existent  near  the  battlefield  of 
Karkar,  the  vicinity  to  which  may  have  caused  the  marshaling  of  the 
eutire  population  for  the  war.  We  must  reject,  also,  (c)  the  identity  of 
Ja-u-a-a-bal  Hu-um-ri-i  with  "  Jehu,"  the  son  of  Nemshi.  Instead  of  this, 
it  is  suggested  that  Jau  is  the  Assyrian  form  of  an  affix  or  suffix  which  was 
used  with  the  names  of  all  but  a  few  kings,  both  of  Judah  and  Israel,  from 
about  Ahab's  time  downward.  To  Ahaz,  one  of  these  exceptions,  the 
Assyrian  added  it.  So  familiar  was  it  to  the  foreign  ear  that  Necho,  on 
deposing  Jeho-Ahaz,  elevated  El-iakim  to  royalty  by  dropping  the  El-  and 
adding  Jeho — making  his  name  "  Jeho-iakim."  (3)  I  believe  that  the 
tribute  was  paid  by  Jchoahaz  to  Shalmaneser,  and  that  the  Benhadad 
who  commanded  the  Syrian  contingent  in  the  battle  of  Karkar  was  the 
son  of  Hazael,  and  not  the  Ben-hadad  contemporary  with  Ahab. 

PitUburg,  Pa.  Joseph  Horner. 
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PUL,  JAREB,  TIGLATH-PILESER  III — A  REPLY. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  I  am  permitted  to  make  reply  to  Dr. 
Horner  in  the  same  number  of  the  Review  in  which  his  note  is  printed. 
I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  Horner  understood  so  well  the  spirit  of  friend- 
liness in  which  my  criticisms  were  offered.  My  respect  for  his  great 
services  to  the  Church  during  a  very  useful  life  and  my  estimate  of  his 
solid  ability  and  undoubted  acuteness  muke  me  hesitate  to  say  anything 
more  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  his  former  paper.  But  to  his  reply  it 
is  unfortunately  necessary  to  take  some  positive,  but  equally  friendly, 
exceptions : 

1.  As  to  authorities.  I  repeat  that  Rawlinson  and  Smith  have  been 
long  since  superseded  in  the  progress  of  Assyrian  studies,  and  that  their 
use  as  authorities  in  Assyrian  history  must  be  abandoned. 

2.  If  Dr.  norner  does  not  believe  that  Shalmaneser  IV  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Ululai,  and  tliat  Asshurbanipal  is  the  same  person  as  Kandalanu, 
he  is  absolutely  without  any  support  for  his  skepticism  by  a  solitary  mod- 
cm  Assyriologist  who  has  written  on  Assyrian  history.  The  modern  au- 
thorities on  Assyrian  history  are  Tiele,  Wiockler,  Hommel,  and  Delitzsch. 
The  references  to  their  books  need  not  be  given  here.  It  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  them  in  general,  and  to  say  that  in  every  one  of  their  histories  the 
facta  are  found  which  Assyrian  scholars  universally  accept  as  proving 
these  identifications. 

3.  I  am  sorry  that  Dr.  Horner  felt  it  necessary  to  recur  to  the  thesis  of 
his  article  published  in  the  Methodist  Review  in  1889.  He  has  stated  it 
again  above  under  a  credo.  He  denies  that  A-kha-alhbu  Sir-'-lai  is 
"Ahab  the  Israelite."  (a)  ne  says  that  the  name  is  "  different  in  its  orthog- 
raphy." On  the  contrary,  it  is  exactly  the  same  in  its  orthography.  Dr. 
Homer  knows  well  enough  that  the  second  consonant  is  eheth  in  Hebrew. 
Does  he  not  know  that  the  second  sign  in  the  Assyrian  word  is  written 
with  the  hard  guttural  which  is  identically  the  same  ?  (i)  He  has  mis- 
understood the  sense  in  which  "Hittites"  is  used  by  Shalmaneser. 
(c)  ne  also  denies  that  Sir-'-lai  is  "Israelite,"  and  quotes  Schrader  as  trans- 
lating it  "  Sirlitc;"  then  he  suggests  that  "Sirlite"  is  connected  with  Es 
Sir.  In  reply,  let  it  be  said  simply  that  8ir-'-lai  represents  accurately 
every  one  of  the  consonants  in  the  word  "  Israel,"  save  only  the  yodhy  and 
there  is  no  yodh  in  Assyrian.  When  Dr.  Homer  derives  Sir-'-lai  from  Sir 
he  casts  away  both  an  aleph  and  a  lamedh.  The  gentilic  adjective  formed 
from  Sir  would  be  in  Assyrian  Sirai,  and  in  English  would  be  "Sirite," 
not  "  Sirlite."  Of  course,  this  is  simply  a  slip  on  his  part,  for  he  knows  that 
in  the  Semitic  languages  one  may  not  drop  consonants  in  that  way.  In 
my  article  which  appears  elsewhere  in  the  Review  there  is  a  footnote 
dealing  with  this  theory  of  Dr.  Homer.  It  was  written  before  I  had  seen 
his  "Arena"  note  to  which  I  am  now  replying.  I  feel  sure  that  Dr. 
Homer  has  not  read  Schrader's  discussion  to  which  I  there  refer,  else 
would  he  never  have  subscribed  his  honored  name  to  the  impossible 
philological  statements  written  above,    (d)  Dr.  Homer  calls  Jau  "  the 
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Assyrian  form  of  an  affix  or  suffix."  There  is  no  such  "affix  or  suffix  11 
in  Assyrian.  Ja-u-a  is  the  Assyrian  method  of  writing  "  Jehu,"  for  there 
is  no  hi  in  Assyrian. 

4.  I  am  sorry  that  Dr.  Horner's  insistence  upon  his  44 main  thesis"  com- 
pels me  to  say  plainly  that  which  I  only  hinted  in  the  last  number  of  the 
liecieie.  His  theory  sets  at  defiance  the  plain  statements  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Tiglath-pileser  III  and  in  the  eponym  canon.  The  king  states 
explicitly  his  share  in  the  great  campaigns  and  locates  them  in  Ms  reign. 
(See  the  inscriptions  published  by  Rost.)  Dr.  Horner  asks  us  to  believe 
that  the  campaign  took  place  before  Tiglath-pileser  became  king  at  all. 

5.  Dr.  Horner  is  seeking  to  reconcile  the  Ussherian  chronology  with  the 
facte  as  we  know  them.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  scheme  he  is  compelled 
to  deny  that  Ahab  and  Jehu  are  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Shal- 
maneser.  All  Assyriologists  believe  that  these  two  kings  are  mentioned 
by  name  in  these  inscriptions.  I  have  pointed  out  above  that  these  names 
are  accurately  represented  by  the  Assyrian  signs  which  occur  in  the  Shal- 
maneser  texts,  published  elsewhere  in  this  copy  of  the  Review.  Dr. 
Horner,  in  the  further  carrying  out  of  his  scheme,  is  compelled  to  sup[x>se 
that  Tiglath  pileser  in  invaded  Palestine  eighteen  years  before  that  king's 
own  inscriptions  and  the  eponym  canon  show  that  the  invasion  took 
place.  It  pains  me  to  have  to  say  that — in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  I  have 
here  written  down,  and  in  the  face  of  the  other  facta  that  are  set  down  in 
Schrader's  KeilvMchriften  mid  Gwhicht*for*rJiuw;  (Giessen,  1878),  pp. 
356-871  and  422-460,  and  in  Winckler's  Qeschichte  Rabyloniens  und  Assyr- 
iens  (Leipzig,  1892),  pp.  121,  JT.,  221,  ff.y  and  102,  ff.— Dr.  Horner's  entire 
scheme  of  reconciliation  breaks  down.  I  am  sorry  that  this  is  so,  for  we 
sadly  need  some  help  on  these  evident  chronological  difficulties.  I 
should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  learned  from  him  on  this  point.  I 
have  spoken  with  a  little  more  positiveness  than  in  my  first  note;  but  it 
is  all  written  in  a  spirit  of  cordial  appreciation  of  his  zeal  and  ex- 
cellent spirit.  Robert  W.  Rogers. 

Madison,  N,  J.  

THE  HAWTHORN K  RENAISSANCE. 

The  Hawthorne  renaissance  comes  like  a  breeze  from  the  mountains  into 
our  thick  literary  atmosphere— refreshing,  exhilarating,  the  breath  of  a 
new  life.  Much  of  the  literature  of  our  generation  is  like  the  toxical 
garden  of  Rappaccini,  which  grew  plants  of  sinister  and  perilous  benuty. 
Their  flowers  exhale  poisonous  odors.  To  inhale  the  noxious  fragrance  is 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  Paduan  botanist's  daughter  and  ourselves  become 
living  poisons.  Among  these  mephitic  growths  we  would  place  Tolstoi's 
Kreutzer  8onata,  a  brilliant  bloom  which  has  a  vile  smell ;  Beatrice  Harra- 
den's  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night,  which  has  the  deadly  fascination  of  the 
irouy  of  despair;  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  Robert  Elsmere,  which  deepens 
the  gloom  of  doubt  in  a  soul  that  aches  for  the  light  of  faith;  Haggard's 
8he,  a  portraiture  of  whimsical  and  terrible  impossibilities;  and  Du 
Maurier's  Trilby,  a  transplanted  upas  which  distills  the  fetid  juices  of 
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French  romance.  Besides  these  conspicuous  plants  there  are  thousands 
of  smaller  growth,  but  of  equal  peril,  and  a  great  mass  of  dead-born 
literature  that  makes  the  air  rank  with  pestilential  odors.  Into  this  heavy 
atmosphere  Hawthorne  breathes  again;  and  already  is  seen  the  promise  of 
a  more  healthful  tone. 

We  believe  that  Hawthorne's  remarkable  popularity  at  this  time  is  not 
due  to  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  style.  None,  indeed,  of  New  England's 
geniuses  wielded  so  graceful  a  peu,  and  none  had  a  truer  literary  con- 
science. But  a  finished  style  is  not  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  readers. 
It  is  an  enjoyment  which  is  the  luxury  of  the  few.  Nor  is  it  any  cheerful- 
ness in  his  stories  that  attracts.  They  are  usually  shadowed.  The  gloom 
of  crime  or  some  inexplicable  mystery  produces  an  intense  and  melancholy 
effect,  sometimes  a  dreadful  presentiment,  which  haunts  the  mind  like  a 
ghost  of  evil  purpose.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  his  stories  to  minister  to 
a  depraved  heart.  It  is  the  spice  of  wickedness  that  often  flavors  the 
ordinary  novel.  And  when  it  is  removed,  as  was  the  case,  in  a  measure, 
with  George  Sand  in  her  later  years,  the  charm  is  gone.  It  is  said  that 
with  the  elevation  of  moral  tone  there  came  a  deterioration  of  her  match- 
less style.  Few  men  can  tell  the  story  of  crime  without  either  glorifying 
the  wrong  or  making  the  suffering  wrongdoer  detestable.  Hawthorne 
has  done  neither.  He  who  reads  the  career  of  Hester  or  of  Donatello  and 
then  suspects  the  writer  of  kindred  wrongs  knows  not  the  mystery  of  a 
soul's  clear  vision.  Such  a  sight  is  not  given  to  corrupt  hearts.  Mrs. 
Hawthorne,  who  knew  her  husband's  inner  life,  gives  the  only  philosoph- 
ical interpretation  when  she  says:  "  He  has  always  seemed  to  me,  in  his 
remote  moods,  like  a  stray  seraph,  who  had  experienced  in  his  own  life 
no  evil,  but  by  the  intuition  of  a  divine  intellect  saw  and  sorrowed  over 
all  evil." 

We  believe  that  the  magnetism  of  Hawthorne's  writings  for  the  popular 
mind  is  the  quality  of  mystery  with  which  he  endows  nature  and  all  life. 
That  very  feature  of  his  work  which  has  been  most  severely  criticised  is 
the  actual  possession  oi  every  soul.  There  is  no  man  but  feels  that  the 
visible  world  has  meanings  infinitely  beyond  what  it  reveals  to  the  senses. 
The  soul  is  wrapped  in  mists,  portensions — vague,  but  potent  with  destiny. 
Wedded  to  ignorance,  it  expresses  itself  in  ghostly  superstition.  It  haunts 
a  carnal  life,  and  thunders  its  protest  against  the  animalism  of  man. 
Scholarship  recognizes  it,  but  in  searching  for  its  meanings  often  loses  its 
way  in  the  pathless  deserts  of  spiritism,  theosophy,  or  some  other  "high 
imagination."  We  believe  that  the  secret  of  our  real  life  lies  somewhere 
in  these  misty  uncertainties,  and  not  in  the  hard  actualities  of  our  daily 
existence.  Aside  from  the  inspired  teachers,  no  man  has  accentuated 
this  fact,  and  with  a  more  healthful  voice,  than  Hawthorne.  He  conducts 
the  willing  reader  into  this  mystery  as  into  the  real. 

In  describing  the  reflection  of  the  banks  of  the  Concord  in  the  mirror 
of  the  sluggish  water  he  says:  "The  river  has  a  dream  picture  in  its 
bosom.  Which,  after  all,  was  the  most  real — the  picture  or  the  original? 
— the  objects  palpable  to  our  grosser  senses,  or  their  apotheosis  in  the 
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stream  beneath?  Surely,  the  disembodied  images  stand  in  closer  relation 
to  the  soul."  Whether  it  was  his  conscious  aim  or  not,  this  is  certainly 
the  result  of  his  appearance  in  the  realm  of  literature.  He  has  exhibited 
men  and  things,  not  as  they  appear  in  the  outward  actual,  but  as  they 
are  reflected  in  the  stream  of  the  soul's  inner  life.  The  whole  world  is  to 
us  as  were  the  picture  galleries  of  Rome  to  Hilda.  Viewing  them  in  the 
calm  of  her  owu  innocence,  she  saw  their  divine  glories.  When  her  poor 
heart  was  weary  with  the  commotion  of  her  dreadful  secret  those  same 
canvases  had  lost  their  color  and  warmth.  Her  acquaintance  with  sin 
threw  great  moral  blotches  on  pictures  which  formerly  were  luminous 
only  with  divinity.  It  is  the  inward  character  that  gives  truth  or  false- 
hood to  the  outward  life.  This  truth  our  author  emphasizes  in  every 
story.  Mother  Rigby's  scarecrow,  vitalized  by  smoke  from  her  pipe  which 
was  kindled  with  coals  by  old  Dickon,  is  real  enough  in  those  pumpkin- 
headed  and  straw-hearted  dudes  who  infest  our  homes.  The  man  with 
a  snaky  nature,  scarcely  hidden  under  the  guise  of  humanity,  is  repro- 
duced before  our  very  eyes  in  egotism  and  jealousy.  There  is  no  actual 
Paun ;  but  who  does  not  feel  the  strength  of  the  great  fact  which  is  pur- 
posely portrayed  in  the  story?  Life  is  too  sadly  serious  for  such  unre- 
strained simplicity  of  nature.  Dull  Salem  is  idealized  with  the  charm  of 
romance  when  we  see  the  passion  and  struggle,  the  virtue  and  sin,  of  the 
souls  that  there  lived.  And  so  we  hail  the  return  of  Hawthorne  to  the 
reading  world.  In  an  age  of  so-called  realism  and  a  strong  materialistic 
drift  he  emphasizes  the  spirituality  of  mnu,  the  verity  of  the  unseen. 
Newark,  N.  J.  A.  H.  Tuttlb. 

•*  DIVINK  REVELATION." 

Upon  reading  in  the  Review  for  January  the  article  on  the  above  theme 
by  my  friend,  Dr.  J.  P.  Chaffee,  I  was  compelled,  while  admiring  its  many 
excellencies,  to  wonder  why  there  should  be  such  indefiniteness  on  the  main 
point  of  the  paper.  If  his  meaning  is  that  in  this  nineteenth  century 
holy  men  have  spoken  44 as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  and, 
therefore,  could  say  with  Isaiah,  44 Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  why  did  not  he 
•  say  so  ?  If  he  did  not  mean  quite  this,  is  there  anything  new  in  the 
points  for  which  he  so  earnestly  contends,  and  which  he  announces  as  if 
they  might  strike  some,  at  least,  of  his  readers  unfavorably  ? 

Did  not  Paul  say  a  good  while  since,  4*  Every  one  of  you  .  . .  hath  a 
revelation  ?  "  And  have  not  the  songs  and  sermons  of  almost  every  age 
breathed  the  same  expectation,  and  demonstrated  that  not  a  few  of  the 
Church  in  every  age  have  expected  just  the  guidance  and  instruction 
which  our  brother  affirms  ?  That  there  is  a  possible  revelation  to  every 
man  and  in  every  age  no  one  should  doubt;  but  to  say  that  to-day  any 
is  authorized  to  declare  his  personal  utterance  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
in  the  same  sense  that  Paul  or  Daniel  were,  either,  on  the  ono  hand,  de- 
clares in  rnnk  fanaticism  that  which  does  not  exist  or,  on  the  other,  empties 
the  Bible  revelation  of  all  its  authority  over  the  conscience,  its  reliability 
as  a  standard  of  morals,  and  its  value  as  a  basis  for  our  faith  and  hope. 
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If  even  we  had  proof  that  Washington  or  Lincoln  was  "superior  as 
a  specimen  of  Christian  manhood  "  to  Moses  or  Daniel  or  John,  does  it 
logically  follow  that  his  inspiration  was  of  superior,  or  even  of  equal, 
authority  to  theirs  ?  Qod  has  in  all  ages  authenticated  his  prophets,  and 
so  emphasized  his  direct  messages  that  no  mistake  need  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  any  alleged  revelation  of  this  grade.  The  Ten  Commandments 
were  given  to  the  people  amid  the  light  of  supernatural  fire,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  every  one  of  the  nation  became  a  witness  to  their  source; 
while  even  Oideon  was  vouchsafed  the  token  of  a  fleece.  80  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  that,  if  new  law  should  be  promulgated  or  new  truth  author- 
itatively uttered  now,  the  man  thus  inspired  would  himself  recognize  the 
fact,  would  so  declare,  and  would  be  amply  able  so  to  prove. 

Owatonna,  Minn.  Henry  G.  Bilbib. 


GOD  MANIFEST  IN  THE  FLESH. 

Without  controversy,  but  for  the  man  Christ  Jesus  great  would  be  the 
mystery  of  godliness.  Because  of  him  the  mystery  disappears.  Godli- 
ness is  possible  only  as  the  fallen  human  nature  is  displaced  by  the  reborn, 
or  divine,  nature.  In  no  sense  did  Jesus  take  on  him  the  fallen  human 
nature,  but  rather  the  regenerated  human  nature,  which  is  by  him  revealed 
and  demonstrated  to  be  none  other  than  the  divine  nature.  His  genera- 
tion  was  of  God  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin;  but  he  was  not  half  divine  and 
half  human.  No  part  of  him  was  of  Jewish  human  generating.  He  was 
by  the  human  to  identify  him  with  the  human,  but  he  was  not  of  the 
human.  Being  the  second  Adam,  he  was  as  completely  of  God  as  was 
Adam.  Melchizedek,  by  the  loss  of  knowledge  of  his  pedigree,  was  made 
like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  actually  "without  father,  without 
mother."  Mary  was  no  more  the  mother  of  Jesus  than  Joseph  was  his 
father.  He  himself  never  recognized  that  she  was  his  mother.  He  invari- 
ably called  her  "woman;"  and  when  one  announced  her  as  his  mother 
he  specifically  ignored  the  claim.  He  was  Son  of  man,  not  by  being  born 
of  the  flesh,  but,  as  nil  redeemed  men  ought  to  be,  by  being  born  of  God. 
To  be  a  son  of  man,  that  is,  a  redeemed  roan,  not  by  natural  generation,  * 
but  by  supernatural  generation,  is  to  be  a  son  of  God. 

God's  type  of  mon  is  divine.  In  his  own  image  created  and  recreates 
he  him.  What  kind  of  masters  in  Israel  are  they  who  do  not  see  all  this? 
The  old  dispensation  was  a  failure,  not  that  the  law  was  not  perfect,  but 
that  men  did  not  apprehend.  Shall  men  persistently  misapprehend  now 
that  God  has  set  forth  his  Son?  Apostolic  identification  of  Jesus  with 
humanity  was  with  regenerated  humanity.  Peter  saw  this  realized — men 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature.  John's  first  epistle  is  a  statement 
of  generation  by  Jehovah,  as  against  all  who,  like  Nicodemus,  ask  how 
these  things  can  be  ?  "If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old 
things  are  passed  away;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new"  describes  a 
new  creation  or  nothing.  W.  8.  II.  Hermans. 

Homer ;  N.  T. 

20 — FIFTH  SKRIB8,  VOL.  XL 
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THE  ITINERANTS1  CLUB. 


HOW  TO  WIN  CONGREGATIONS. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  Church  concerns  the  best  methods  of 
attracting  the  people  to  the  house  of  God.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
preacher  to  have  a  crowded  house  is  a  commendable  one.  If  he  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  Gospel,  as  the  only  remedy  for  humanity  and  as  a 
necessity  for  the  world's  salvation,  he  should  not  be  contented  without 
addressing  as  many  people  as  he  can  reach.  This  desire  has  led  many  to 
adopt  certain  methods  of  attracting  the  people  which  deserve  special 
consideration. 

The  main  difficulty  is  in  securing  an  evening  congregation,  especially 
in  our  large  cities  and  among  what  are  recognized  as  our  stronger  churches. 
The  members  of  the  church  and  the  regular  attendants  are  in  their  places 
in  the  morning;  but  in  the  evening  they  are  disposed  to  leave  the  church 
with  which  they  are  connected  and  yield  to  some  special  attraction  which 
is  offered  elsewhere.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  young  people.  They 
are  not  so  much  identified  with  their  home  congregation  by  habit  or  desire 
as  the  older  people,  and  they  are  more  easily  inclined  to  change.  It  is 
important  thnt  they  be  reached,  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  individual  churches. 

Any  method  of  securing  a  congregation  which,  in  the  mind  of  the 
preacher,  is  of  questionable  propriety  should  be  avoided.  In  other  words, 
if  a  doubt  arise  in  his  mind  whether  the  end  justifies  the  means  it  should 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  which  he  can  fully  approve.  No  one 
can  profitably  employ  a  mode  of  work  concerning  the  propriety  of  which 
he  has  any  mental  reservation.  He  becomes  weak  from  the  start  when  he 
lacks  simplicity  of  purpose.  His  work  has  not  the  inspiration  of  sincerity 
which  is  essential  to  success. 

Among  these  doubtful  methods  is  that  of  sensational  advertisements. 
A  glance  at  the  advertisements  of  Sunday  services  in  our  city  newspapers 
will  reveal  many  which  come  under  this  class.  Sometimes  topics  are 
advertised  which  are  purely  worldly  or,  if  not  worldly,  are  expressed  in 
exaggerated  style.  They  must  strike  the  reader  as  a  desperate  attempt  to 
secure  a  congregation  by  adventitious  methods  rather  than  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Gospel.  The  general  defense  for  these  advertisements  is 
that  in  this  way  people  can  be  drawn  to  the  house  of  God,  where  they 
will  hear  the  Gospel  and  be  saved.  Surely,  they  should  be  drawn  to  the 
house  of  God  by  fair  representation*.  To  present  as  a  theme  some  trivial 
subject  which  will  be  attractive  to  the  frivolous,  and  then  to  make  the 
theme  the  basis  of  a  solemn  discussion,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is  not  right; 
for  had  the  attendant  known  that  the  text  announced  was  to  be  used  as  a 
pretext  he  would  not  have  come.  He  is,  therefore,  often  harmed  more 
than  helped,  feeling  that  the  announcement  was  merely  a  bait  to  get  him 
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there.  He  thus  loses  confidence,  not  only  in  the  particular  minister  he 
has  beeu  listening  to,  but  in  the  veracity  of  the  whole  body  to  which  he 
belongs.    The  Church  is  in  this  way  damaged  by  its  own  friends. 

Again,  worldly  methods  of  attracting  congregations  have  created  a  false 
appetite  among  the  people.  They  huve  learned  to  look  for  something 
else  than  the  pure  Gospel  when  they  come  to  the  house  of  God.  Such 
perverted  tastes  have  been  of  great  damage  to  our  congregations.  They 
have  caused  spasmodic,  instead  of  steady,  attendance.  When  some  strik- 
ing topic  is  announced  the  house  is  crowded;  but  when  no  such  announce- 
ment is  made  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  nothing  of  interest  to  be  heard, 
and  so  many  do  not  attend  or  go  elsewhere.  If  the  minister  adhered  to 
Gospel  topics  when  announcements  were  made,  and  held  the  congregation 
sacredly  to  Christian  truth,  there  would  be  an  inducement  for  going  to 
church  rather  than  to  other  places.  The  Church  should  be  the  deposi- 
tory of  Christian  truth.  It  should  keep  prominent  the  fact  that  the  mar- 
gin between  the  Church  and  the  world  is  not  narrow,  but  broad.  There 
is  no  one  who  does  not  sometimes  long  to  hear  concerning  the  great  salva- 
tion and  how  to  attain  it,  who  will  not  visit  the  church  where  he  is  most 
likely  to  learn  most  about  it.  A  careful  study  of  the  congregations  of  our 
great  cities  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  largest  congregations  are  found 
in  those  churches  where  the  methods  to  which  exception  has  been  taken 
are  avoided. 

Besides,  there  is  danger  of  placing  an  exaggerated  estimate  upon  the 
necessity  of  largo  congregations  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  Men  are 
not  usually  converted  in  masses,  but  one  by  one;  and  he  who  de- 
votes himself  to  those  who  come  to  the  house  of  God  through  the  ordi- 
nary ministrations  of  the  Church  will  often  win  more  souls  to  the  Master 
than  those  who  address  the  crowds.  This  is  not  intended  as  an  argument 
against  the  large  congregations,  but  simply  shows  that  they  are  not  essen- 
tial to  high  usefulness.  The  great  attraction  of  the  church  of  Christ 
must  ever  Ik?  the  truth  that  is  proclaimed  therein  and  the  services  of  wor- 
ship that  are  practiced  there.  There  can  be  no  substitute  for  the  truth; 
nor  can  there  be  any  substitute  for  the  special  truth  which  belongs  to  the 
house  of  God.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  all  kinds  of  truth  must  be 
proclaimed  by  the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  limited  by  the  command 
of  Christ  himself,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  Whatever  is  properly  included  in  the  Gospel  forms  a 
part  of  the  message  of  God's  ambassador. 

The  best  way  to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  the  Gospel  is  by  the  study 
of  the  gospels  and  of  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  How 
broad  its  rnngo  will  be  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  the  subjects  on 
which  Christ  gave  instruction.  The  philanthropies  of  Christ  were  so  all- 
embracing,  covering  all  kinds  of  human  need,  that  there  is  no  proper 
movement  of  human  reform  or  of  legitimate  human  aspiration  whose  root* 
arc  not  found  in  his  teachings.  When  we  come  to  the  epistles,  which 
are,  in  fact,  commentaries  upon  and  formulations  of  the  gospels,  the 
wide  range  of  truth  which  belongs  to  the  pulpit  is  manifest. 
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The  truth,  then,  which  the  preacher  must  supply  is  the  Gospel.  It  is 
a  safe  proposition  that  no  topic  for  a  sermon  is  legitimate  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Scriptures  or  is  not  clearly  deducible  from  them.  Subjects 
for  sermons  which  grow  out  of  the  close  and  spiritual  study  of  the  hook 
itself  will  be  the  most  fruitful  for  good  und,  on  the  whole,  the  most  in- 
teresting to  the  people.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  people  are  tired  of 
the  Gospel.  Not  so.  People  never  weary  of  Gospel  preaching;  for  "it 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  bclicveth." 


THE  MINISTEB  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

Education  is  not  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  the  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers.  It  may 
properly  include  those  attainments  which  are  gained  from  constant  famil- 
iarity with  modes  of  thinking  and  forms  of  expression  by  which  one 
person,  and  sometimes  one  community,  is  distinguished  from  another.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  Church  is  not  only  the  spiritual  center,  but 
also  the  intellectual  center.  The  pastor  is,  by  virtue  of  his  training  and 
position,  regarded  as  the  standard  of  the  proprieties  of  address  and  of 
social  intercourse.  The  Church  in  that  case  is  a  kind  of  university  cen- 
ter, molding  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  placed.  The 
minister's  business  as  a  spiritual  educator  is  admitted.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  who  has  had  special  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  their  theological  formulation,  as  well  as  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  God.  He  is,  also,  believed  to  possess  a  rich 
spiritual  experience,  from  which  he  can  draw  to  comfort  and  instruct 
those  who  seek  his  aid.  He  is  an  educator  in  his  modes  of  looking  at  the 
truth.  He  becomes  an  unconscious  factor  in  determining  the  intellectual 
attitude  of  his  people. 

On  a  Sabbath,  not  long  ago,  the  writer  visited  three  prominent  city 
churches  and  heard  three  excellent  sermons.  Each  sermon  was  marked 
by  peculiarities  which  were  partly  the  result  of  the  preacher's  mental  and 
spiritual  character,  and  partly  were  due  to  his  environments.  In  other 
words,  each  preacher  was  such  as  he  was  by  virtue  of  qualities  and  powers 
inherent  in  him,  and,  also,  of  influences  which  came  upon  him  from  his 
congregation.  Each  one  had  been  modified  by  his  surroundings,  as  well 
as  by  his  growth  in  knowledge  and  in  religious  experience.  The  morning 
sermon  was  written  in  full  and  delivered  from  manuscript.  It  was 
ethical  in  its  character  rather  than  devotional  or  doctrinal,  and  the 
preacher  sought  to  n rouse  in  his  audience  a  conviction  which  would  in- 
sure right  living  and  devotion  to  human  welfare.  It  was  chaste  in  style, 
easy  and  natural  in  delivery,  and  from  a  purely  critical  standpoint  might 
be  regarded  as  almost  faultless.  It  was  in  an  Episcopal  church,  of  High 
Church  tendencies,  and  the  preaching,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  was 
in  harmony  with  the  audience  and  the  services. 

The  afternoon  sermon  was  by  a  Presbyterian  minister.  The  service 
was  characterized  by  extreme  simplicity.    There  was  the  absence  of 
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ritual  or  of  extended  ceremonial  of  any  kind.  It  is  said  that  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  people  to  formalists  of  any  sort,  and  even  to  special  services 
for  Christmas  and  Easter,  is  very  marked.  On  these  festal  days  no  special 
displays  of  flowers  will  be  seen  at  this  church,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
'  fashionable  and  wealthy  in  the  denomination.  The  sermon  was  on  the 
"  Precious  Blood  of  Christ,"  and  consisted  of  a  simple  and  direct  exposi- 
tion of  the  passage,  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  hearers  to  turn  from 
sin  and  seek  deliverance  from  its  power  by  personal  faith  in  the  atone- 
ment of  the  Saviour.  The  sermon  was  without  notes  and  simply  and 
forcibly  delivered.  Again  we  were  impressed  with  the  unity  of  the  serv- 
ice and  the  harmony  of  its  every  part  with  the  audience.  They  all 
listened  to  the  story  of  the  cross  with  as  much  interest  as  others  do  to 
the  most  thrilling  announcement  of  some  new  disclosure. 

The  last  service  of  the  day  was  in  the  evening,  at  another  prominent 
church  of  great  influence.  The  preacher  was  well  known  and  popular. 
This  sermon  was  read  and  sparkled  with  rich  thought  felicitously  ex- 
pressed. The  appeal  was  to  righteousness,  especially  in  public  life.  It 
was  an  arraignment  of  wrongdoers,  whether  in  high  places  or  in  low, 
and  was  listened  to  by  a  sympathetic  audience.  Again  the  sermon  im- 
pressed the  hearer  as  expressing  the  natural  method  of  the  preacher, 
modified  by  his  environments.  The  sermon  was  excellent  and  unexcep- 
tionable, both  in  thought  and  method. 

No  criticism  is  here  offered  on  either  of  these  services;  but  they  im- 
pressed the  writer  as  fit  illustrations  of  the  preacher  as  an  educator.  The 
characteristic  modes  of  thought  nnd  expression  of  these  ministers  were 
alike  in  some  respects,  yet  the  men  were  different  in  mental  tone  and  in 
their  way  of  looking  at  things.  In  the  first,  the  aesthetic  element  pre- 
dominated ;  in  the  second,  the  evangelical ;  in  the  last,  the  ethical. 
And  yet  all  were  permeated  with  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  Gospel. 
Each  had  his  mission,  and  each  was  doing  his  work  as  seemed  to  him 
best  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
audiences  seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  sermons.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which,  unconsciously,  an  audience  molds  the  method  of  their  minister; 
but  more  frequently  the  minister  molds  his  audience.  The  pastors  above 
referred  to  had  each  occupied  the  same  pulpit  for  many  years,  two  of 
them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  all  these  years  the  educating  process 
had  been  going  on.  The  general  tone  and  the  preacher's  mode  of  look- 
ing at  things  had  been  influencing  the  people.  These  teachings  had 
made  the  first  of  these  congregations  a  people  of  aesthetic  ideas;  and  so 
each  of  the  others  had  taken  on  the  general  ideas  of  the  minister. 

If  the  preacher  is  thoroughly  given  up  to  the  spiritual  side  of  the 
Christian  life  and  to  pure  evangelical  thought  he  will  become  an  edu- 
cator of  his  people  in  this  regard.  If  his  attitude  is  critical,  attacking  all 
existing  things  in  the  Church,  or  if  he  is  a  destructionist  rather  than  a 
constructionist,  these  tendencies  will  soon  appear  in  his  people  also.  If 
reformatory  movements  have  absorbed  him,  an  interest  in  these  needs  for 
Christian  effurt  will  also  be  communicated  to  his  hearers.    If  he  be  an 
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expounder  of  the  word,  digging  the  pure  gold  from  the  great  mine  in 
which  it  has  so  long  been  stored,  his  people  will  grow  in  love  of  the 
word  until  they  can  say  with  the  psalmist,  "The  law  of  thy  mouth  is 
better  unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver."  When  the  minister 
adopts  either  mode  of  address  exclusively  he  will  educate  his  people 
narrowly  ;  but  the  true  pastor  will  not  cling  to  any  one  method  of  in- 
struction. He  will  train  his  people  in  both  the  ethical  and  devotional 
ideas  of  Christianity,  he  will  maintain  the  doctrinal  and  the  practical. 
Out  of  the  word  he  will  bring  things  new  and  old  ;  and  thus,  by  God's 
grace,  he  will  present  himself,  "approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  handling  aright  the  word  of  truth.1' 


THE  PULPIT  THE  CONSERVATOR  OF  ETERNAL  HOPE. 

This  destruction  of  the  teachings  concerning  a  future  for  man  would, 
viewed  from  whatever  standpoint,  prove  a  loss  of  boundless  magnitude 
to  the  world.  Tet  we  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  great  necessity  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  in  order  to  preserve  in  the  world  44  life  and 
immortality." 

This  thought  is  suggested  by  a  meeting,  recently  held  in  New  York,  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  eminent  novelist,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  The  gathering,  as  was  fitting,  was  addressed  by  some  of  the 
foremost  literary  men  of  our  country.  The  point  to  be  noted  in  the 
reports  was  the  entire  absence  of  any  reference  to  a  future  life.  The 
only  immortality  hinted  at  or  suggested  was  that  which  should  come 
from  the  permanent  influence  of  his  writings.  The  service  was  intended 
to  do  full  justice  to  Stevenson's  merits;  and  that  was  well  done.  This 
case  is  but  a  sample  of  the  cases  constantly  occurring  in  which  the 
present  life  is  the  entire  boundary  of  the  horizon  of  the  speaker  or  writer 
who  is  paying  tribute  to  the  departed. 

We  are  thus  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Gospel 
ministry.  Life  and  immortality  are  Gospel  truths.  They  had  been  in 
the  world  before;  but  Christ  made  them  clear,  and  they  are  the  great 
heritage  of  our  faith.  This  44 blessed  hope"  had  been  declared  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  old  philosophers  had,  with  hesitancy,  expressed 
the  hope  of  a  future  life.  But  Christ  first  taught  it  clearly  and  demon- 
strated it  by  his  own  resurrection.  He  is  44  the  resurrection  and  the 
life."  The  spirit  of  secularism  has  so  pervaded  modern  thought  that  we 
may  not  expect  that  purely  scientific  and  literary  men  will  present  this 
great  hope  so  that  it  will  be  ever  fresh  to  the  people.  The  poets  here 
and  there  will  allude  to  it,  and  orators  will  speak  of  it;  but  unless  they 
are  permeated  by  the  Gospel  it  will  be  dimly  represented.  What  a 
glorious  mission  is  here  found  for  the  minister  of  Christ !  What  a  privi- 
lege to  remind  a  world,  in  the  midst  of  its  cares  and  sorrows,  that  death 
is  the  gateway  to  a  blessed  immortality  for  all  God's  people!  This  is 
the  preacher's  sacred  trust.  If  it  is  not  proclaimed  by  him,  humanity 
is  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  this  most  precious  hope. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD. 


Tub  Book  of  the  Dead  has  been  called  the  Bible  of  the  old  Egyptians. 
Such  an  appellation,  however,  is  quite  misleading,  since  it  has  little  or 
nothing  resembling  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  commonly 
known  as  the  Bible.  Cham pol lion,  before  the  contents  of  the  book  were 
fully  known,  called  it  a  funerary  ritual,  and  Lcpsius,  for  the  lack  of  a 
better  name,  the  Book  of  the  Dead.  44  A  Guidebook  for  the  Disembodied 
Spirit  through  Hades  "  would  have  been  a  more  philosophical  title.  This 
sacred  book  of  Egypt  is  to  a  large  extent  pictorial,  being  made  up  of 
representations  of  sucred  animals,  gods,  and  scenes  illustrating  the  ex- 
periences of  the  soul  in  Amenti,  that  is,  the  nether  world.  Along  with 
these  pictorial  representations  we  find  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  inscrip- 
tions, containing  minute  details  of  the  land  beyond  through  which  the 
soul  had  to  make  its  dreary  pilgrimage  in  order  to  reach  Sechit-Aarru, 
or  the  fields  of  the  blest.  These  representations  and  inscriptions  are 
found  carved  or  painted  upon  the  walls  of  tombs,  on  sarcophagi,  on  the 
inside  and  outside  of  coffins,  or  written  on  papyri  which  were  hidden  in 
some  vessel  or  niche  in  the  burial  chamber,  placed  in  the  coffin  along 
with  the  mummy,  and  sometimes  securely  wrapped  under  the  bandages. 

It  is  important,  at  the  outset,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  inscriptions  thus 
found  were  not  copied  from  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  as,  in  our  day,  verses 
from  the  Bible  arc  carved  on  tombstones ;  but,  rather,  the  Book  of  the 
Demi  is  composed  of  inscriptions  fmra  various  tombs  and  coffins.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  sacred  literature  of  Egypt,  like  that  of  most  nations, 
shows  a  growth.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  destructive  critic,  if 
the  best  Egyptologists  are  to  be  trusted,  the  older  the  text  the  purer  and 
profound er  the  thought;  retrogression,  rather  than  progress,  is  very  ap- 
parent. Not  only  were  new  chapters  added  from  time  to  time,  but  old 
ones  were  rewritten,  various  explanations  of  words  and  difficult  phrases 
were  inserted,  and  what  was  simply  intcuded  as  explanatory  became,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  incorporated  in  the  text,  so  that  it  is  often  almost  im- 
possible to  decide  which  is  the  original  and  which  is  the  gloss  or  com- 
mentary. The  Book  of  the  Dead  boasts  of  great  antiquity.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  with  Maspero,  that  it 44  must  have  ex- 
isted from  prehistoric  times;"  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  portions  of 
it  date  back  to  the  first  dynasty.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  much  of  the 
text  was  so  corrupt  as  to  be  unintelligible  as  curly  as  the  eleventh  dynasty. 


The  oldest  part  of  any  length  yet  discovered  is  that  found  on  what  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  coffin  of  Mycerinus,  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  or 
B.  C.  3633.  It  is  now  well  known  that  several  long  chapters  hare  been 
taken  from  the  tombs  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dynasties.  These  were,  of 
course,  in  hieroglyphics,  though  hieratic  writing  is  found  in  the  sepulchral 
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chambers  of  the  eleventh  dynasty.  According  to  Budge,  one  of  the  best 
authorities,  there  are  in  the  British  Museum  fragments  of  the  book 
written  on  papyrus  which  were  found  with  the  mummy  of  An-Antef, 
likewise  of  the  eleventh  dynasty. 

The  Book  of  the  Dead  is  not  a  treatise  on  ethics,  or  in  any  sense  a  code 
of  laws  for  the  government  of  men  in  this  life ;  neither  is  it  a  collection 
of  prayers  for  use  in  the  temples,  nor  even  a  ritual  for  funeral  occasions. 
It  is,  rather,  a  collection  of  prayers  or  hymns  for  the  guidance  of  the  soul 
in  Amenti.  Amenti  was  no  myth  to  the  Egyptian,  but,  much  more,  a 
very  real  country,  with  its  towering  mountains,  barren  sands,  and  danger* 
ous  torrents  full  of  boiling  waters.  The  topography  of  this  land  was 
as  well  known  to  the  priests  as  that  of  Egypt  itself.  According  to  the 
teaching  of  the  hierarchy,  the  journey  through  Amenti,  lasting  for  millen- 
niads,  was  beset  with  untold  difficulties;  for  not  only  hostile  demons  and 
evil  genii,  but  many  subterranean  beasts  and  reptiles  as  well,  conspired  to 
hinder  the  safe  passage  of  the  soul.  Even  the  burning  sand,  all  but  des- 
titute of  life,  was  infested  with  horned  vipers.  The  Book  of  the  Dead  was 
to  aid  the  soul  in  overcoming  all  obstacles  between  himself  and  final  bliss. 
The  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  seventy-second  chapter  defines  the  object  of 
the  book  so  fully  as  to  justify  its  insertion  in  this  place:  "If  this  book  is 
learned  upon  earth  or  executed  in  writing  upon  the  coffin  he  will  come 
forth  by  day  in  all  the  forms  he  pleascth,  with  entrance  into  his  house 
without  repulse.  And  there  shall  be  given  to  him  bread  and  beer  and 
flesh-meat  upon  the  table  of  Osiris.  He  will  come  forth  to  Sechit-Aarru, 
and  there  shall  be  given  to  him  wheat  and  barley  there;  for  he  will 
flourish  as  though  he  were  upon  earth,  and  he  will  do  all  that  pleascth 
him,  like  those  gods  who  are  there,  undeviatingly,  for  times  infinite." 

Not  only  was  the  soul  able  to  assume  the  form  of  any  animal  or  god, 
but  the  gods  came  to  his  immediate  aid  whenever  he  could  speak  the 
right  word  or  formula.  Hathor,  the  sacred  cow,  carried  him  on  her  back 
at  full  gallop  over  the  highest  hills  and  most  dangerous  places;  Thoth,  in 
the  form  of  an  ibis,  bore  the  soul  on  his  wings;  and  still  other  gods  met 
him  with  the  solar  bark  to  convey  him  safely  over  the  turbulent  waters  sep- 
arating this  world  from  paradise.  As  we  see  from  the  first  line  of  the 
above  rubric  the  prayers  might  be  learned  in  this  life.  So  great,  how- 
ever, were  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  the  dangers  to  be  avoided 
and  so  minute  the  directions  for  overcoming  them  that  few,  if  any, 
Egyptians  cared  to  trust  the  memory  on  so  momentous  a  question.  Even 
Ani,  the  great  scribe  of  Amen-Ra,  at  Thobes,  provided  his  tomb  with  a 
cop\  of  these  talismanic  incantations  and  magical  formulas. 

Tae  Book  of  the  Dead,  being  a  loose  collection  of  inscriptions  from  vari- 
ous sources,  gathered  together  into  a  whole  something  after  the  fashion 
of  a  modern  hymnal,  only  with  very  much  less  care,  would  vary  in  size 
according  to  the  time,  place,  and  tastes  of  the  collector.  Naville  has 
well  said  that  the  arrangement  is  purely  artificial,  without  regard  to  doc- 
trine, or  even  chronology.  The  number  of  chapters  inscribed  on  a  tomb 
or  written  iu  a  papyri  would  also  greatly  depend  upon  the  ability  or  affec- 
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tions  of  the  deceased's  relatives.  Some  burial  chambers  contain  almost 
the  entire  collection  and  are,  in  other  regards,  genuine  works  of  art. 
Some  papyri  are  likewise  complete  and  very  costly,  beautifully  executed, 
containing  not  only  the  text,  but  illuminations,  vignettes,  and  rubrics,  and 
arc  elegantly  painted,  sometimes  in  more  than  a  dozen  colors.  We  have 
every  reason  for  believing  that  the  preparation  of  the  tomb,  with  all  its 
furnishings,  inscriptions,  and  papyri  included,  if  not  directly  managed 
by  the  priests,  was  yet  under  their  direct  control.  The  burial  guilds 
would  naturally  keep  a  large  selection  of  copies  of  the  sacred  book  in 
stock,  like  other  necessary  articles  for  a  decent  burial,  at  prices  to  suit 
the  customer.  The  carelessness  with  which  many  papyri  have  been  made 
proves  clearly  that  they  are  the  work  of  unskilled  men,  ignorant  not  only 
of  the  subject,  but  of  the  very  language,  and  that  they  were  written  for 
gain,  and  not  from  a  sense  of  sacred  duty. 

Copies  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  more  or  less  complete,  have  been  found 
in  a  thousand  tombs  or  coffins.  New  ones  are  constantly  coming  to  light. 
Grebaut,  not  long  ago,  found  no  less  than  fifty  at  Thebes.  There  are 
over  a  thousand  papyri  containing  a  portion  of  the  book  in  different 
museums.  Indeed,  of  the  papyri  hitherto  discovered,  fully  nine  tenths, 
according  to  Maspero,  are  manuscripts  of  this  work.  Two  copies  have 
been  known  for  many  years— the  oue  in  hieratic  at  the  Louvre,  published 
in  part  by  De  Roug6,  and  the  other  in  hieroglyphic  at  Turin.  The  latter, 
so  thoroughly  studied  by  Lepsius  and  divided  by  him  into  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  chapters,  is  one  of  the  longest.  Lengthy,  however,  as  the 
Turin  papyrus  is,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  chapters  found  in  other  re- 
censions which  it  does  not  contain.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this, 
since  several  of  the  chapters  omitted  are  among  the  most  ancient.  The 
most  plausible  explanation  is  that  there  were  rival  sects  and  several  edi- 
tions. These  missing  parts,  called  supplementary  chapters,  have  been 
published  by  Pleyte,  Leyden,  1881.  The  Turin  papyrus,  though  in  a  very 
corrupt  text  and  full  of  errors  of  various  kinds,  and  though  not  as  ancient 
and  trustworthy  as  that  of  Ani,  Nebset,  or  Nebseni,  is,  nevertheless,  the 
one  most  frequently  quoted,  as  in  our  day  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible  leads  all  others  in  the  English  language.  This  Turin  papyrus  was 
fully  described  and  partially  translated  into  German  by  Lepsius.  Dr. 
Birch's  English  version  from  this  papyrus  has  been  known  for  many  years. 
A  few  months  ago  Dr.  Davis,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  published  another  trans- 
lation, not  directly  from  the  original,  but  from  the  French  of  Pierret. 
Neither  of  the  above  English  translations  is  entirely  trustworthy.  The 
Thcban  recensions  are  regarded  as  much  more  reliable  than  any  others. 
In  1886,  after  many  years  of  great  labor  in  collating  texts  and  inscrip- 
tions from  sarcophagi,  coffins,  and  other  resources,  Naville  published  his 
critical  edition  of  the  Theban  period  (B.  C.  1700-1200).  This  excellent 
work  is  now  in  course  of  translation  into  our  language  by  that  eminent 
Egyptologist,  P.  Le  Page  Renouf.  One  hundred  and  six  chapters  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  8ociety  of  Biblical  Archeol- 
ogy.   The  work  is  elucidated  by  copious  notes,  comparison  of  variants, 
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and  explanation  of  difficult  words.  RenouFs  edition  when  completed 
will  be  the  finest  translation  into  any  modern  language. 

Like  the  sacred  literature  of  most  nations,  the  Book  of  the  Dead  has  been 
regarded  as  inspired;  indeed,  we  are  assured  that  some  parts  of  it  were 
written  by  the  finger  of  Thoth,  the  god  of  letters.  Unlike  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  has  so  little  to  say  of  the  future  life,  and  still  less  of  an 
intermediate  state,  the  Book  of  the  Dead  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  experiences  of  the  soul  on  its  tedious  and  toilsome  journey  to  paradise. 
No  one  can  study  a  page  of  this  most  ancient  book  or,  indeed,  any  of  the 
funeral  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  without  being  fully  convinced  of  their 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  final  revivification  of  the 
mummy.  Grotesque  and  crude  as  were  these  notions,  they  were,  none 
the  less,  sacred  truth  to  them.  Moses,  no  doubt,  was  well  versed  in  tho 
sacred  literature  and  theology  of  Egypt  So  were  the  more  intelligent 
Hebrews  who,  with  their  great  leader,  left  Egypt  for  Canaan.  How 
ridiculous,  therefore,  the  assertion  often  made  that  the  Jews  knew  noth- 
ing of  a  life  beyond  the  grave  until,  at  least,  several  centuries  after  the 
exodus  !  Since,  however,  the  Egyptians  held  such  distorted  views  and 
encouraged  such  needless  expenses  on  the  mummy  and  sepulture,  and 
since  they  taught  that  Amenti  was  a  middle  place  where  reparations 
might  be  made  for  neglect  in  this  world,  it  is  not  wonderful  thnt 
Moses  emphasized  the  present  life,  since  he  well  knew  that  correct  living 
in  this  world  would  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  life  beyond.  It  will 
be  conceded  readily  that  silence  on  this  subject  is  far  better  than  the  wild 
vagaries  and  extravagant  teachings  of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  or  Thebes. 

We  should  do  the  ancient  Egyptians  great  injustice  were  we  to  say  that 
they  placed  no  stress  upon  a  moral  life  on  earth.  Such  an  assertion  is  fully 
contradicted  by  chapter  exxv,  sometimes  called  "the  negative  confes- 
sions.11 It  portrays  the  last  stage  of  the  soul's  probation,  when  about  to 
enter  the  glorified  state.  The  soul  appears  before  Osiris,  the  judge  of 
Amenti,  and  his  forty-two  associate  judges.  The  heart  is  weighed  in 
this  august  presence.  The  plate  in  the  Turin  papyrus  describing  the 
judgment  day,  in  connection  with  this  chapter,  is  the  largest,  com- 
pletest,  and  most  vividly  real  of  any  in  tho  book.  8ome  of  the  most 
notable  asseverations  are  the  following:  " I  did  no  witchcraft  ; "  "I  did 
not  use  too  many  words;"  "  I  did  not  lie;  "  "  I  did  not  steal; "  "  I  did 
not  commit  fornication,  adultery,  or  self-pollution;"  "I  did  not  rob 
graves; "  "  I  neither  blasphemed  nor  robbed  the  gods; "  "  In  short,  I  did 
no  evil;"  "I  am  pure,  I  am  pure."  It  is  then  added,  "I gave  bread  to 
the  hungry,  drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothing  to  the  naked,  a  Inwit  to  the  de- 
tained traveler,  gifts  to  the  gods,  and  funeral  offerings  to  the  glorified 
one;  I  am  pure  of  mouth,  I  am  clean  of  hands."  The  heart  having 
balanced,  the  image  of  truth  is  now  placed  in  the  body  of  the  deceased. 
This  act  is  "a  signal  of  the  resurrection  "  and  the  beginning  of  everlast- 
ing life.  The  four  parts  of  man,  separated  by  death,  are  reunited,  and 
the  perfect  being,  in  obedience  to  the  welcome  words,  "Come,  come  in 
peace,"  takes  his  place  among  the  immortal  gods. 
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JAPAN'S  FIRST  "HERETIC." 

Whether  the  Japanese  Christians  are  to  prove  themselves  competent 
to  develop  a  well-balanced  Christian  Church  is  still  quite  a  serious  problem. 
The  antagonism  to  everything  foreign,  which  has  recently  become  the 
dominant  sentiment  of  the  eutire  population,  has  resulted  in  an  effort  to 
establish  a  wholly  indigenous  native  Christian  Church.  They  have 
attempted  to  formulate  a  creed  of  their  own,  which  should  not  be 
borrowed  from  any  existing  organization  of  Christians  outside  of  Japan, 
ancient  or  modern,  and  which  should  be  independent  of  any  symbols, 
even  of  the  early  Church.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  antagonize  the 
acceptance  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Now  that  native  Christians  have 
organized  a  Church  which  they  recognize  as  "Japanese,"  it  looks  as  if 
they  would  adopt  an  ecclesiastical  discipline  as  original  as  history  records. 

Already  large  attention  has  been  called  to  the  trial  and  humiliation  of 
the  Rev.  Naomi  Tamura,  the  pastor  of  a  large  city  church  in  Tokio.  He 
is  described  as  a  thickset,  energetic  man  thirty-five  years  old,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton,  who  has  written  commentaries,  translated  Cru den's 
Concordance,  and  started  an  industrial  school  for  boys.  He  came  to 
America  to  raise  funds  for  this  last  enterprise,  and  in  his  lectures  whilo 
here  made  some  statements  concerning  his  people  which  did  not  tally 
with  Mr.  Arnold's  representations.  Urgently  requested  to  publish  these 
lectures,  he  at  last  sold  the  manuscript  to  an  American  publishing  house, 
and  they  appeared  in  book  form,  with  the  title  The  Japanese  Bride.  The 
volume  contained  some  things  not  complimentary  to  his  countrymen. 
Learning  of  this,  they  flew  into  a  rage  and,  though  few  of  them  had  ever 
seen  the  book,  furiously  condemned  its  onthor  as  unpatriotic.  The  Chris- 
tians evidently  thought  that  they  must  resist  any  implication  of  a  lack  of 
patriotism,  and  became  furious  too.  They  summoned  Mr.  Tamura  for 
ecclesiastical  trial  before  his  presbytery.  By  the  casting  vote  of  the 
moderator  he  was  condemned  for  "slandering  his  country."  He  ap- 
pealed from  the  decision.  Public  discussion  ensued  in  the  press,  which 
did  not  mend  matters;  and  the  synod, «to  whom  appeal  was  taken,  it  has 
been  alleged,  was  packed  with  men  of  one  mind.  Instead  of  suspending 
they  deposed  him,  changing  the  accusation  at  the  time  they  were  about  to 
read  his  sentence  and  admitting  no  protest  to  be  entered  on  the  record. 
Mr.  Tamura's  church  instantly  withdrew  its  connection  with  the  synod ; 
and,  declining  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  synod,  he  continues 
to  be  the  pastor  of  an  independent  church.  There  are  seven  cooperating 
missions  from  abroad  in  Japan,  which  constitute  a  "council"  to  the 
"  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,"  which  lias  given  this  anomalous  exhibit  of 
churchly  order.  This  "council"  declared  by  resolution  their  regret  at 
the  course  of  the  Church.    Nobody  has  alleged  that  Mr.  Tamura's  book 
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is  untrue  in  its  statements,  except  in  minor  particulars.  His  country- 
men merely  denounced  him  for  giving  publicity  to  family  secrets.  Dr. 
W.  A.  P.  Martin,  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Peking,  a  man  of  vast 
acquaintance  with  everything  in  eastern  Asia,  pronounces  the  book  to  be 
a  "faithful  and  graphic  picture  of  Japanese  domestic  life,  by  a  mun 
whose  eyes  are  open  to  see  its  defects."  He  sees  its  beauties,  however,  as 
well,  and  eulogizes  them  in  contrast  with  certain  things  in  the  West. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Tamura  that  concerns  us,  nor  his  book,  which  has  had 
perhaps  as  much  notoriety  as  it  deserves;  but  it  is  this  sample  of  what  is 
to  be  hoped  for  from  the  nascent  Church  of  Japan — a  Church  which  claims 
that  it  has  no  further  need  for  the  guidance  or  help  of  Western  Christen- 
dom, but  which  still  wants  foreign  missionary  money  to  flow  into  its 
hands,  to  be  managed  by  it  as  it  sees  best.  This  44  Church  "  has  furnished 
a  monstrous  sample  of  incompetency  for  self-control  and  self-development 
in  thus  degrading  a  man  from  the  ministry  who  is  charged  with  no  un- 
truth, nor  even  with  overstatement,  but  with  unpatriotic  conduct  in  stat- 
ing things  which  all  acknowledge  to  exist,  and  stating  them  as  they  exist. 
The  4*  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan"  stands  itself  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
the  civilized  world,  of  which  it  seems  so  ambitious  to  prove  itself  a  part. 


THE  MASSACRES  OF  ARMENIANS. 

The  Christian  world  has  been  shocked  by  reported  barbarities  of  the 
Kurds  toward  the  Armenians,  consisting  of  the  outrageous  butchery,  and 
worse,  of  women  and  children — outrages  so  gross  that  even  Turkish 
soldiers  could  only  be  brought  to  commit  them  by  threats  of  punishment 
it*  they  refused;  outrages  against  which  the  Turkish  governor  himself  is 
said  to  have  protested  and,  in  consequence,  was  removed;  outrages 
whose  perpetrator,  Zekki  Pasha,  has  been  honored  by  the  sultan's  gov- 
ernment. Two  things  have  increased  the  indignation  of  Christendom  in 
the  premises : 

I.  The  political  violence  done  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878.  The 
Turk,  at  the  time  of  that  treaty,  desired  to  be  defended  against  Russia, 
and  England  promised  such  protection.  The  condition  required  of 
Turkey  was  that  she  should  introduce  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  her 
Armenian  subjects.  Turkey  agreed  to  this,  and  also  that  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  should  "superintend  their  application"  (Berlin  Treaty, 
article  01).  Sixteen  years  afterward  the  Armenians  found  that  it  had 
yielded  them  nothing;  they  were  still  under  the  uncontrolled,  unregu- 
lated rule  of  the  Turk.  Great  Britain  asked  them  to  accept,  on  her 
guarantee,  the  Turk's  promises  of  better  treatment;  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  she  has  made  her  guarantee  of  any  avail.  Meanwhile,  Armenians 
had  lost  the  protection  of  their  only  friend,  the  Russian. 

H.  The  Armenians  are,  nominally,  at  least,  Christian,  and  have  been 
from  a  very  early  period.  Since  A.  D.  301  their  national  Church  has 
been  known  as  the  Armenian,  or  the  Gregorian,  Church,  It  is  not  held 
to  be  orthodox  in  some  of  its  leading  tenets,  such  as  its  belief  in  the 
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single  nature  of  Christ,  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  ouly, 
transubstantiation,  purgatory,  and  prayer  to  the  Virgin  aud  the  saints; 
but  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  be  reformed  and  made  a  great  missionary 
power  in  the  midst  of  Moslem  communities.  At  any  rate,  the  Armenians 
were  accessible,  and  there  was  no  legal  disability  in  the  way  of  their  ac- 
cepting a  purer  form  of  Christianity.  Under  missionary  teaching  there 
lias  been  a  gradual  rejection  of  their  superstitions  and  a  marked  awaken- 
ing in  the  line  of  education.  In  spite  of  the  oppressions  they  have  suf- 
fered, they  have  been  gradually  increasing  in  wealth,  amid  the  general 
extension  of  poverty  around  them  in  the  empire  at  large.  The  thing 
that  specially  renders  them  obnoxious  to  their  rulers  is  that  they  have 
gained  possession  of  much  of  the  land.  They  hold  their  own  far  better 
than  other  races  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  Greek  only  comparing  with  them 
in  business  ability  nnd  general  intelligence. 

According  to  Turkish  law  every  person  must  remain  connected  with 
the  ecclesiastico-civil  community  in  which  he  was  born.  When  the  evan- 
gelical movement  began  in  Armenia  it  met  with  opposition  from  the 
authorities  of  the  ancient  Armenian  Church,  who  refused  the  adherents 
of  the  evangelical  bodies  burial  and  excommunicated  them  with  anath- 
emas. They  were  cut  off  and  cast  off,  but  endured  all  with  martyrlike 
submission,  and  were  ultimately  recognized  as  native  Protestants,  with  a 
civil  head,  and  he  a  layman.  But  the  Protestant  Armenian  Church  has 
suffered  much  from  emigration  of  its  members  to  Western  countries,  as 
well  as  from  obstructions  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  authorities  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  its  educational  institutions. 


THE  STATUS  OF  ARMENIANS  IN  PERSIA. 

Thb  Armenians  are  so  widely  distributed  over  Asia,  Europe,  and 
America  that  one  naturally  turns  at  this  juncture  to  ask  of  their  fate  in 
the  Mohammedan  land  of  Persia.  Julfa  is  a  suburb  of  Ispahan  inhabited 
by  u  colony  of  Armenian  Christians  who  have  a  very  interesting  history. 
Their  ancestors  were  brought  hither,  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Shah  Abbas.  Dr.  Bnicc,  who  has  been  at  Ispahan 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  tells  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  com- 
munity of  Christians  has  existed.  A  river  called  the  Zaindchrood,  or 
"life-giving"  river,  flows  between  the  Christian  suburb  and  the  Moham- 
medan city.  Forty  years  ago,  or  less,  no  Christian  was  allowed  to  cross 
the  bridge  over  this  river  mounted  on  any  beast  of  burden.  This  is  but 
a  slight  illustration  of  the  application  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  thirteen 
rules  of  Omar,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  degrade  every  non-Moslem, 
making  him  feel  that  he  was  nothing  better  than  a  dog  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rulers  of  the  land.  One  of  these  laws  bestowed  on  a  pervert  to  Islam  the 
property  of  any  of  his  near  kindred  to  which  he  might  please  to  lay  claim. 
Dr.  Bruce  illustrates  the  application  of  this  law  with  an  instance,  which 
came  under  his  own  knowledge,  of  an  Armenian  Christian  whoso  44  great- 
grandmother's  sister's  great-granddaughter  "  had  become  a  Moslem,  had 
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taken  sums  of  money  from  him  under  the  law,  and  had  then  laid  claim  to 
the  house  which  he  iiad  inherited  from  his  father  and  on  which  he  himself 
had  spent  large  sums  of  money.  He  besought  Dr.  Bruce  to  become  his 
tenant,  because  he,  being  a  British  subject,  could  not  be  disturbed  on  the 
premises.  Dr.  Bruce  rented  the  property,  and  ultimately  it  became  the 
first  mission  house  of  the  Church  of  England  mission  in  Persia.  The 
same  woman  who  annoyed  the  doctor's  landlord  took  property  belonging 
to  other  Armenian  relatives  as  distantly  related  to  her  as  was  he.  The 
present  shah  having  put  an  end  to  all  these  customs,  the  Armenian  Chris- 
tian colony  in  Julfa  has  progressed  in  a  marvelous  manner  and  increased 
in  self-respect,  as  well  as  in  the  esteem  of  Moslems,  among  whom  some  of 
the  Armenian  Christians  have  been  most  effective  evangelists. 


APPLICANTS  FOR  MISSION  SERVICE  IN  DISPROPORTION  TO  MEANS. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  for  serious  thought  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  in  view  of  two  things  :  we  have  prayed  for  open  doors,  and  all 
doors  are  wide  open;  we  have  prayed  God  to  raise  up  workers,  and  they 
stand  ready  in  ranks  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  boards  to  send  them 
forward.  What  is  to  be  done  under  such  conditions  ?  The  Church  of 
England  Missionary  Society,  October,  1887,  initiated  a  policy,  which  has 
ever  since  been  acted  npon,  of  accepting  and  sending  forward  all  duly 
qualified  missionaries,  trusting  God  for  means  of  supporting  them  and 
their  work,  rather  than  of  limiting  their  new  force  to  the  money  they 
had  in  sight.  They  did  not  say  that  such  a  policy  was  always  right;  but 
they  thought  it  expedient  for  them  at  that  time.  Some  friends  of  the 
society  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  course,  thinking  it  fanatical.  The 
whole  question  was  reopened  at  the  general  committee  meeting  in  No- 
vember last,  when  one  of  the  most  respected  of  the  members  moved  to 
rescind  the  action  of  seven  years  before.  Archbishop,  prebendary,  and 
generals  among  the  laity,  were  found  to  oppose  the  proposal,  and  it  was 
withdrawn,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  large  company  present.  We 
give  some  of  the  figures  which  were  laid  before  the  committee.  The  total 
number  of  missionaries,  not  counting  missionaries'  wives,  has  increased  as 
follows:  clergymen,  from  247  to  344;  laymen,  from  40  to  82;  women, 
from  22  to  193 — total,  from  309  to  619,  more  than  doubling  in  the  seven 
years.  It  was  at  the  end  of  1887  that  the  new  plans  for  associated  evan- 
gelists were  formed.  It  was  at  the  same  time  that  the  large  extension  of 
woman's  work  began.  Since  1887  medical  missions  have  much  devel- 
oped, and  the  number  of  medical  missionaries  has  more  than  doubled. 
In  1887  there  were  four  honorary  missionaries;  in  1894  there  were 
over  seventy,  besides  eighty  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  special 
gifts.  In  the  year  ending  March,  1887,  the  General  Fund  Income  was 
£200,777.  In  the  year  ending  March,  1894,  it  was  £237,797.  A  token 
of  the  approval  with  which  the  committee's  action,  referred  to  above,  is 
regarded  was  received  in  a  check  for  £250,  sent  by  one  friend  in  thankful- 
ness for  their  decision. 
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SOME  LEADERS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Raymond  de  Girard.  A  geologist  by  profession,  he  hns  so  repeatedly, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  studied  the  question  of  the  flood  that  his  utterances 
on  that  subject  may  not  be  overlooked  by  the  theologian.  He  has  re- 
cently published  the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled,  Le  JMuge  decant  la  Cri- 
tique Historique,  in  which  he  discusses  the  historical  school,  leaving  the 
mythical  school,  that  is,  the  school  which  regards  the  stories  of  the  flood 
as  myths,  for  a  second  volume.  He  subdivides  the  historical  school  into 
three  minor  schools:  first,  the  universalist;  secoud,  the  mixed;  third,  the 
nonuniversalist.  The  universalist  school  holds  that  all  nations  originally 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  flood,  but  that  where  no  traces  of  such  knowledge 
are  now  found  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  tradition  was  by  some  means 
lost,  and  that  wherever  such  traditions  are  to  be  found  they  refer  to  the 
same  fact  of  which  Genesis  treats.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  which 
exists  iu  this  school  is  whether  the  flood  was  geographically,  or  only  eth- 
nically, universal.  The  mixed  school  distinguishes  between  real  flood 
traditions  and  psuedo  flood  traditions.  Under  the  former,  it  distinguishes 
again  between  those  that  are  aboriginal  and  those  which  arc  imported  or 
borrowed.  The  Chinese  and  American  flood  traditions  are  regarded 
as  pseudo-diluvian,  and  the  Negroes  arc  held  to  be  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  flood  tradition.  The  nonuniversalist  school  only  car- 
ries the  principles  of  the  mixed  school  to  their  logical  results  when  it 
avers  that  the  Chaldean  is  the  only  real  and  aboriginal  flood  tradition. 
The  source  of  the  account  in  Genesis  is  supposed  by  this  school  to  be 
Chaldaic.  Although  the  tradition  is  thus  narrowed  down  to  the  one 
source,  yet  it  is  regarded  as  sufficiently  strong  to  establish  the  fact.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  flood  was  universal  or  local.  With  this  sur- 
vey, the  historical  evidence  concerning  the  flood  is  brought  to  an  end;  but 
Girard  adds  a  discussion  of  the  evidence  from  archaeology  and  geology. 
The  geological  investigation  leads  to  the  result  that  there  are  no  material 
tract's  of  such  a  flood  as  that  described  in  Genesis,  although  Girard  thinks 
it  possible  that  the  theory  which  confines  the  flood  to  Mesopotamia,  and 
attributes  it  to  seismic  disturbances,  would  not  be  contradicted  by  the 
geological  evidence.  Girnrd,  by  his  studies,  has  done  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, and  especially  the  theologian,  a  service  here  which  is  of  great  value. 
He  has  the  true  spirit  of  scholarship,  which  prompts  him  to  give  the 
representatives  of  all  schools  of  opinion  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
peculiar  views  and  to  be  fair  himself  toward  all  of  them. 


Professor  Dr.  F.  Kattenbusch.  It  is  always  instructive  to  observe  how 
a  great  thinker  proceeds  in  his  labors.  Kattenbusch  has  published 
works  chiefly  on  questions  relating  to  early  or  little  known  confessions  of 
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faith.  His  latest  work,  begun  away  back  ia  the  seventies,  long  before  the 
recent  German  controversy  began,  has  been  in  the  investigation  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed.  He  follows  the  geographical  division  into  occidental  and 
oriental  forms  of  the  Creed.  In  studying  the  occidental  forms,  for  ex- 
ample, he  takes  them  up  province  after  province,  and  shows  that  all  the 
provincial  forms  are  variations  from  the  old  original  Roman  symbol,  and 
that,  included  in  the  occidental,  are  three  typical  provincial  forms,  the 
Italian,  the  African,  and  the  west  European.  The  inexhaustible  patience 
of  a  true  scholar  is  exhibited  in  the  minute  researches  he  makes  into  dis- 
puted questions  in  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  upon  their  settlement. 
Nothing  is  so  small  as  to  be  overlooked,  nothing  is  hastily  done.  In 
studying  the  oriental  forms  of  the  Creed  he  was  obliged  to  gather  his 
own  materials,  and  students  of  Church  history  will  ever  be  under  obliga- 
tion to  him  for  his  labors  in  this  respect.  Here,  still  more  completely,  his 
method  of  study  becomes  apparent.  As  in  the  Occident  a  comparison  of 
the  provincial  forms  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  all  had  their  origin  in 
the  old  Roman  symbol,  so  here  he  raises  the  questions  whether  the  orien- 
tal forms  arc  original  and  independent,  and  where  the  beginnings  of  the 
symbol  in  the  Orient  are  to  be  found.  To  the  first  question  he  gives  a 
negative  answer;  in  answer  to  the  second  he  names  8yria  and  Palestine. 
But  if  there  is  no  original  type  in  the  Orient,  whence  did  their  various 
symbols  spring  ?  By  a  comparison  it  is  discovered  that  the  old  Roman 
symbol  is  not  only  the  mother  of  the  occidental  forms,  but  the  oriental  also. 
These  arc  weighty  conclusions;  and  wo  mention  them,  not  for  their  own 
sake,  but  because  they  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  method  pursued 
by  Kattcnbusch  in  his  investigations,  winch  is  the  main  thought  to  be 
emphasized  here.  Kattenlmsch  has  already  published  a  book  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pages  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  but  the  first 
volume.  It  will  require  another  volume  to  complete  the  publication  of 
his  researches.  Many  Americans  are  inclined  to  ridicule  the  minuteness 
of  German  research.  But  it  is  just  because  Kattenlmsch  has  gone  into 
the  minuticB  of  this  question  that  he  is  an  authority  upon  it.  And  those 
who  wish  to  know  anything  well  must  follow  his  example. 


Professor  Dr.  Clemen.  As  a  scholar  ho  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  studies  of  the  relation  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  Bible,  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  an  organic 
whole.  The  Old  Testament  points  to  tho  facts  later  recorded  in  the  New. 
The  Old  Testament,  he  thinks,  is  not  to  be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  historian  merely.  lie  would  emphasize  the  higher,  the  ideal,  the 
eternal  and  enduring  contents  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  had  a  refer- 
ence to  Christ  and  his  kingdom,  while  applied  originally  to  current  events. 
He  regards  this  higher  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  designed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  as  tho  true  sense.  It  must  not  be  represented  as  capriciously 
read  into  the  Old  Testament,  but  as  necessarily  connected  with  all  its 
contents.    When  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  applied  language  of 
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the  Old  Testament  to  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  they  did  it  in  the  pro- 
phetic consciousness  that  those  passages  were  originally  designed  to  have 
a  prophetic  significance.  By  holding  these  opinions  Clemen  comes  very 
close  to  maintaining  the  double  sense  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  fact,  it 
is  impossible  to  see  any  practical  distinction  between  his  viuw  and  that 
of  the  double  sense.  As  some  one  has  said  of  him,  he  admits  the  double- 
sense  conception  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  back  door.  On  the  one 
hand,  Clemen  does  not  believe  in  verbal  inspiration.  The  inspiration  of 
the  Old  Testament  writers  had  to  do  rather  with  what  they  taught  than 
how  ihcy  expressed  it.  If  we  may  coin  a  word,  he  believes  in  a  "  factual," 
rather  than  in  a  verbal,  inspiration.  To  him  the  citations  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament iu  the  New  are  not  mere  illustrations  of  the  fixed  facts  of  the 
Christian  faith;  but  rather  they  wero  used  by  the  New  Testament  writers 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  same  Spirit  which  prompted  their  reduction 
to  writing  by  the  Old  Testament  authors,  and  in  the  same  sense  which 
the  inspiring  Spirit  intended  them  to  have  when  originally  written.  On 
the  other  hand,  Clemen  maintains  more  than  a  mere  enlightenment  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  having  for  its  effect  a  sharpening  of  their 
perceptions  for  the  deepest  contents  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Spirit 
of  God  was  with  these  writers,  not  designating  the  words,  but  inspiring 
them  in  the  choice  of  the  facts  recorded  and  in  the  choice  of  the  cita- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  it  is  he  explains  the  want  of  verbal 
accuracy,  together  with  the  identity  of  the  original  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment applications. 


RECENT  TIIEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

Das  Weltelend  und  der  Welterlbsung  (The  Redemption  of  the 
World  from  its  Misery).  By  K.  Hollensteiner.  The  book  proposes  to  dis- 
cuss the  spiritualization  of  man.  The  first  part,  which  describes  the 
misery  of  the  world,  has  for  its  motto,  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh,"  while  the  second  part,  which  deals  with  redemption,  is  founded 
upon  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  passage,  "If  we  live  in  the  Spirit, 
let  us  also  walk  in  the  Spirit."  And  the  textual  division,  as  one  may 
say,  is  followed  by  the  treatment  of  the  life  in  the  Spirit,  distinctly  from 
the  walking  in  the  Spirit.  The  book  proposes  to  discuss  from  this  stand- 
point the  whole  range  of  dogmatics  and  ethics.  The  book  holds  to  the 
trichotomous  division  of  the  nature  of  man.  It  denies  that  sin  springs 
from  the  sensuous  side  of  man  or  from  his  weakness.  Rather  does  it 
spring  from  the  fact  that  the  soul  leans  toward  the  body,  rather  than 
toward  the  spirit.  The  inference  from  this  must  be  thnt  if  the  soul  had 
turned  toward  the  spirit  human  sin  would  have  had  no  existence.  So  that 
according  to  this,  while  it  does  not  make  the  body  essentially  sinful,  it  is 
our  bodies  which  have  made  sin  possible  in  us,  and  which  occasioned,  if  they 
did  not  cause,  sin  in  the  human  race.  Such  a  doctrine  gives  to  the  body  more 
influence  over  tho  soul  than  the  spirit  has  over  the  soul.  This  would  be  a 
remarkable  phenomenon,  and  could  not  be  explained  except  on  the  sup- 
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position  of  an  inherent  and  powerful  tendeucy  of  the  body  toward  moral 
evil.  This  view  of  the  case  practically  leads  to  the  assertion  of  the  evil 
of  matter.  The  only  true  view  is  that  sin  is  primarily  of  the  spirit  of  man. 
The  body  cannot  sin  without  the  consent  of  the  spirit,  and  originally  had 
no  more  predisposition  to  sin  than  did  the  spirit.  So  far  as  sin  originsted 
in  mnn,  his  body  had  no  participation  in  it.  Though  he  be  fallen,  the  body 
is  not  responsibly  active  in  prompting  to,  or  executing,  the  purpose  of 
sin.  Sin  can  only  be  committed  by  a  conscious  agent.  Interesting  is  the 
discussion  of  regeneration,  which  is  represented  as  consisting  of  enlight- 
enment, justification  (including  pardon),  and  sanctification.  It  is  well  to 
include  thus  both  the  preparatory  stages  and  tho  subsequent  results  in 
the  work  of  regeneration.  The  spiritualization  of  man  as  the  redemption 
of  the  world  from  its  misery  is  the  thought  of  the  book,  nud  is  worthy  of 
its  author  and  of  careful  consideration  by  all  its  readers. 


Das  antike  Mystorienwesen  in  seinem  Einfluas  auf  das  Christentum 

(The  Influence  of  the  Ancient  Mysteries  upon  Christianity).  By  G.  An  rich. 
There  being  no  work  which  sets  forth  the  character,  development,  and 
religious  significance  of  the  mysteries,  together  with  a  presentation  of  their 
position  and  iufiuence  u|y>n  the  mental  and  moral  development  of  the 
Christian  centuries,  this  book  proposes  briefly,  and  in  a  preliminary  way, 
to  supply  the  lack.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
work,  and  constitutes  the  first  part.  The  second  part  follows  the  investi- 
gation of  the  main  problem  from  the  first,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth, 
century  A.  D.  Tho  titles  of  the  eight  chapters  aro  as  follows :  44  Gnosticism 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Mysteries ; "  44  Preparations  and  Beginnings  of  the  Mys- 
teries in  Relation  to  Worship; "  44  Christianity  as  Mystery — the  Alexandrian 
Gnosis;"  44  The  Terminology  of  the  Mysteries  and  the  Secret  Discipline;1' 
"The  Contrast  between  the  Initiated  and  the  Uninitiated  —Catechetical  and 
Baptismal  Instruction;"  44 The  Specific  Effects  of  Baptism  and  tho  Lord's 
Supper,  with  the  Manner  of  their  Production;"  41  Baptism  and  Eucharist, 
according  to  their  Ritualistic  Development ;  "  "  Ancient  Purism  in  Christian- 
ity." These  eight  chapters,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  cover  the  field  thor- 
oughly. The  principal  conclusion  reached  is  that  no  direct  influence  of  the 
mysteries  upon  Christianity,  that  is,  no  conscious  adoption  of  the  forms  and 
institutions  of  the  mysteries  on  the  part  of  Christianity,  found  place,  nor 
even  on  accommodation  of  those  forms  and  institutions  to  the  needs  of 
Christianity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Church  was  more  and  more  in- 
fluenced, though  unconsciously,  by  the  mystery  element  which  prevailed 
in  the  intellectual  atmosphere.  Furthermore,  the  book  shows  that,  while 
in  gnosticism  the  mysteries  early  exercised  a  profound  influence,  it  was 
only  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  that  tho  mysteries  com- 
pletely ruled  the  ecclesiastical  consciousness.  The  entire  process  is  repre- 
sented as  religious— psychological.  The  religions  feelings,  impressions, 
and  desires  of  the  Church  were  more  and  more  governed  by  the  depart- 
ing antique,  until,  in  the  necessities  of  the  cose  and  unconsciously,  the 
process  began  by  which  religious  conceptions,  forms,  and  institutions 
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parallel  to  the  mysteries  arose.  The  book  does  not  pretend  that  primitive 
Christianity  was  influenced  by  the  mysteries.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  kind  of  studies  demanded  by  the  times,  and  of  which  many  scores 
could  be  conducted  without  exhausting  the  range  of  topics  which,  in  early 
Church  history  alone,  deserve  to  be  treated. 


Dor  Viercapitalbrief  im  zweiten  Korintheabrief  des  Apostels  Paulus 

(The  Four-chapter  Letter  within  Paul's  Second  Letter  to  the  Corinthians). 
By  Anton  Halmel.  The  unity  of  Paul's  Second  Letter  to  the  Corinthians 
has  been  long  and  hotly  disputed.  Halmel  would  allow  the  correctness 
of  the  separation  of  chaps,  z-ziii  from  the  former  part.  But  he  also  de- 
nies the  unity  of  the  first  part  of  the  epistle,  making  a  four-chapter  letter 
to  begin  at  chap,  ii,  14,  and  end  with  chap,  vi,  10.  The  supposition  is 
that  between  verse  13  of  chap,  ii  and  verse  14  of  the  tame  chapter  there 
is  a  break ;  that  a  similar  break  in  the  sense  is  found  between  verse  9  of 
chap,  vi  and  verse  10  of  the  same  chapter;  that  the  part  that  be 
regards  as  an  interpolation  was  written  by  Paul,  but  on  another  occasion, 
and  inserted  here  by  an  editor  after  Paul's  death;  that  this  part 
makes  complete  sense  when  separated  from  the  original  letter;  and  that 
if  this  part  were  removed  the  remainder  would  read  more  continuously 
than  it  docs  when  this  part  is  raid  between.  Thus  there  are  three 
letters  in  one,  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Chap,  i,  1— ii,  18;  vi,  11-13— 
vii,  2-16.  (2)  Chaps,  x-xiii.  (3)  Chap,  ii,  14-vi,  10.  They  are  all 
from  Paul,  and  by  mistake  have  been  combined  into  one,  and  that  in  a 
most  confusing  way.  If  the  book  represented  chap,  vii,  5,  as  the  direct 
continuation  of  chap,  ii,  13,  it  would  seem  more  plausible.  For  chap,  vi, 
11,  is  no  more  appropriate  as  a  continuation  of  chap,  ii,  13,  than  is  verse 
14,  of  chap.  ii.  But  chap,  vii,  6,  is.  Besides,  the  break  is  just  as  apparent 
between  chap,  vii,  4  and  verse  5  of  the  same  chapter  as  it  is  in  the  sup. 
posed  place  in  chap,  ii  or  in  chap.  vi.  That  these  chasms  do  appear,  at 
least  upon  the  surface,  we  admit.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there 
is  any  interpolation  or  combination  of  Pauline  letters.  It  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  the  breaks  in  the  connection  with  certainty.  But  one  simple 
fact  of  frequent  experience  may  furnish  the  solution.  A  letter  is  not  al- 
ways written  at  one  sitting,  especially  if  it  is  long.  When  we  are  inter- 
rupted in  writing  we  go  back  to  the  letter  in  an  entirely  different  frame 
of  mind,  and  anxious,  while  it  is  in  our  mind,  to  give  expression  to  a 
thought  not  before  ns  at  the  former  sitting.  Paul's  letters,  being,  in 
fact,  epistolary  treatises  having  practical  ends  in  view,  could  very  easily 
admit  a  somewhat  illogical  order  and  a  somewhat  unsystematic  develop- 
ment, such  as  wo  have  supposed. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Seventh  Day  Advantista  in  Switzerland.  Several  times  this  chum 
of  religionists  has  come  under  the  ban  of  the  law  in  Switzerland.  They 
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bave  a  book-printing  establishment  in  Basel,  which  is  under  the  operation 
of  a  State  law  forbidding  Sunday  labor.  Tet  time  after  time  they  have 
violated  this  law  and  have  been  fined  for  the  offense.  They  defend  them- 
selves on  the  plea  that  they  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  But  the  last 
time  they  were  before  the  court  the  judge  imposed  upon  the  manager  of 
the  concern  a  fine  of  $40  aud  sixty  days  in  prison.  While  liberty  of  con- 
science must  always  be  respected,  yet  questions  of  Sunday  rest  cannot  be 
left  by  the  State  to  individual  opinion.  In  observing  the  seventh  day, 
while  working  upon  the  first,  these  people  violate  the  principles  of  charity 
which  are  the  most  essential  features  of  Christianity;  for  in  so  doing  they 
wound  the  feelings  of  the  vast  majority,  whose  integrity,  intelligence,  and 
soundness  of  judgment  are  equal  to  their  own. 


German  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  The  fourth  general  assembly 
was  held  in  Berlin  recently,  with  twenty-two  members  present.  The 
proposition  to  establish  an  academy  for  ethical  culture  was  discussed  at 
length,  and  finally  the  plan  of  Professor  Tdnnies,  of  Hamburg,  was  adopted, 
whereby  several  courses  of  reading  and  study  are  to  be  mapped  out,  which 
shall  be  suitable  for  both  men  and  women,  and  shall  cover  questions  of 
ethics  and  social  scieuce,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  effects.  The  ex- 
periment will  be  watched  with  interest.  A  proposition  to  issue  an  official 
paper,  containing  nothing  but  news  and  governed  by  a  due  regard  to 
decency,  was  rejected  as  impractical.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  the 
society  adopt  a  resolution  recommending  the  eight-hour  law  as  an  ethical 
necessity,  but  it  also  failed.  However,  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  abbreviation  of  the  hours  of  labor  as  it  is  related  to  ethical  progress, 
it  was  determined  to  institute  special  investigations  upon  which  report  is 
hereafter  to  be  made.  It  was,  also,  decided  to  raise  funds  for  the  support 
of  what,  in  the  Christian  Church,  would  be  called  itinerant  preachers — 
men  whose  constaut  business  it  is  to  travel  from  place  to  place  preaching 
the  gospel  of  ethics  to  the  people. 


Church  Doings  in  Germany.  At  the  recent  session  of  the  General 
Synod  in  Berlin  that  body  was  received  by  the  emperor,  who  addressed 
the  members  concerning  their  duties  and  rights.  The  proposed  revision 
of  the  ritual,  the  emperor  said,  was  the  most  important  question  to  be 
submitted  for  their  consideration.  Some  had  feared  that  its  use  would 
be  compulsory.  But  this  would  not  be  the  case.  He  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  churches  might  be  opened  constantly,  and  advised  the  Synod  to 
proceed  with  their  work  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  One  of  the  problems 
which  the  Synod  found  it  most  important  to  consider  was  how  to  prevent 
the  rapid  increase  of  mixed  marriages  between  Jews  and  Christians.  The 
Synod  took  action  requesting  the  government  to  be  more  careful  in  the 
administration  of  oaths,  and  asking  that  the  confessional  form  of  oath  be 
reinstated,  and  that  Christum*  bs  excused  from  taking  oatha,  except  before 
Christian  judges. 
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The  diagnosis  of  the  doctors  as  to  the  financial  prostration  of  the  nation 
is  given  in  the  North  American  Review  for  February.  Under  the  title  of 
"The  Financial  Muddle,"  the  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, declares  himself  as  believing  in  a  gold  unit  as  a  measure  of  value, 

because  that  metal  has  been  tested  and  approved  for  five  hundred  years  by 
the  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe." 
The  Hon.  William  M.  Springer,  Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  for  the  issue 
of  national  bank  notes  as  proposed  in  the  Carlisle  bill.  A  third  opinion 
is  that  of  Henry  W.  Cannon,  President  of  the  Chase  National  Bauk,  New 
York  city,  who  affirms  that  "the  embarrassment  of  our  financial  situation 
is  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  paper  money  issued  by 
the  government  upon  a  gold  basis,  and  this  embarrassment  is  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  currency  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment is  based  upon  silver."  For,  "  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter,  gold  is  to-day  the  sole  money 
of  full  debt-paying  power  among  the  principal  civilized  nations."  Though 
these  utterances  disagree,  it  is  well  to  have  confidence  in  the  skill  of  the 
physicians  and  the  largest  faith  in  the  recuperative  power  of  the  sufferer. 
"The  New  Pulpit,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  is  another  striking  article. 
Though  radical,  it  is  readable.  The  old  pulpit,  says  the  distinguished 
writer,  "  is  stricken  with  dogmatic  ague ;  it  is  palsied  with  fear;  it  would 
persecute  if  it  could,  but  it  can't,  for  it  has  ceased  to  inspire  convictions 
worth  persecuting."  As  for  the  new  pulpit,  however,  it  "should  stand  for 
the  freedom  of  Christ's  utterance,  the  reach  of  his  sympathy,  and  that  dis- 
cernment of  the  signs  of  the  times  without  which  no  ministry  can  be 
prophetical  and  no  pulpit  alive.  The  age  waits."  In  a  charming  strain 
of  reminiscence  Andrew  Lang  writes  his  "  Recollections  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson."  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  follows  with  a  discussion  of 
44  Problems  in  the  Indian  Territory,"  calling  attention  to  the  existence 
there  of  four  Indian  republics,  within  the  boundaries  of  our  greater  repub- 
lic, which  are  virtually  44  white  oligarchies."  The  situation  to  be  remedied 
is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  44  the  white  men  who,  going  through 
the  farce  of  Indian  marriage,  have  become  Indian  citizens,  and  the  half- 
breeds  have  already  despoiled  the  real  Indian  of  his  land."  H.  H.  Boyesen 
next  writes  on  44 The  Matrimonial  Puzzle;"  Professor  Simon  Newcomb 
shows  44  Why  We  Need  a  National  University;"  and  Charles  8edgwick 
Minot,  in  44  The  Psychical  Comedy,"  punctures  the  claims  of  esoteric 
Buddhism  and  telepathy.   

A  similar  thrust  at  modern  scientific  attempts,  particularly  in  England, 
to  discover  the  supernatural,  is  given  in  44  Modern  Magic,"  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.   The  article  is  particularly  a  notice  of 
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the  "Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research/'  issued  iu  Lon- 
don in  1894.  Table  V  of  that  report  is  quoted,  classifying  in  some  detail 
1,112  apparitions  seen,  and  particular  instances  of  apparition  after  the 
usual  order  are  given  in  their  usually  thrilling  verbiage.  The  thorough 
skepticism  of  the  reviewer  is  seen  in  his  closing  utterance :  "  Many  strange 
ntories  are  recorded  in  the  bulky  1  Proceedings '  of  the  last  thirteen  years; 
yet  perhaps  some  of  those  who  have  read  them  may  think  that,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  there  half  so  difficult  to  understand  as  the  existence 
amongst  us  to-day  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research."  The  seventh 
article  of  the  number  is  entitled  "Erasmus,  by  the  late  Professor  Froude." 
This  work  by  Froude,  whose  loss  the  world  of  letters  now  deplores,  is 
termed  by  the  reviewer  an  "interesting  and  brilliant  monograph ;  whose 
"moral,"  "animating  spirit  and  teaching,  as  set  forth  by  the  most 
remarkable  thinker  of  the  sixteenth,  are  now  attested  and  indorsed  by 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  teachers  iu  our  England  of  the  nineteenth,  cen- 
tury." In  the  eighth  article  is  found  a  study  of  "Early  Christian  Monu- 
ments," which  is  both  careful  and  entertaining.  "The  history  of  the 
wondrous  growth  of  Christianity  is  not  to  be  founded  on  mediaeval  tradi- 
tion, but  on  extant  writings  of  the  centuries  preceding  the  Council  of 
Nic»a,  on  the  grudging  witness  of  non-Christian  writers,  and  on  the 
scattered  monuments,  which  bear  witness  to  the  persecutions  of  poor  and 
humble  converts,  to  the  rites  and  vestments  of  pagan  religions,  and  to 
the  original  simplicity  of  Christian  practice  and  belief." 


The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  for  January  has:  1.  "Idealistic  Monism," 
by  R.  L.  Dabney,  D.D. ;  2.  "  The  Latest  Phase  of  Historical  Rationalism," 
by  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield  ;  8.  "The  Inspired  Anticipation  of  the  Valid 
Conclusions  of  Modem  Science,"  by  S.  8.  Laws,  D.D. ;  4.  "The Doctrine 
of  Judgment  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  by  J.  Ritchie  Smith;  5.  "The  Gos- 
pel and  the  Revelation  of  Peter,"  by  R.  B.  Woodworth;  6.  "Earlier 
Licensure,"  by  P.  H.  Hoge,  D.D. ;  7.  "Licensure  and  Ordination— The 
Proposed  Changes."  by  Eugene  Daniel,  D.D.  The  fir.U  three  articles  are 
scientific,  philosophical,  profound.  In  reply  to  the  claim  that  "  the  escha- 
tology  of  the  fourth  gospel  is  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
other  gospels  and  of  Paul,"  the  writer  of  the  next  article  proves  that 
John's  "teaching  upon  this  theme,  as  upon  every  other,  blends  in  har- 
mony with  the  teaching  of  all  Scripture."  The  sixth  and  seventh  articles 
treat  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  licensing  of  candidates  for  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  and  take  opposite  sides  in  the  discussion. 


The  MetJioditt  Meview  of  the  Church,  South,  has  as  iU  January  contents: 
1.  "A  King  of  the  Brambles,"  by  Maurice  Thompson;  2.  "  The  Work  of 
the  Commission,"  by  R.  H.  Mahon,  D.D. ;  3.  "  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seven,"  by  Paul  Whitehead,  D.D. ;  4.  "The  Higher  Criticism," 
by  W.  F.  Tillctt,  D.D. ;  5.  "  The  Study  of  History  and  Political  8cience 
for  Southern  Youths,"  by  J.  8.  Bassett,  Ph.D.;  6.  "Oliver  Wendell 
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Holmes,"  by  W.  M.  Baskervill,  Ph.D.;  7.  "Old  Japan,"  by  J.  C.  Cal- 
houn Newtou,  D.D. ;  8.  44 Christian  Liberty  and  Church  Organization," 
by  E.  L.  T.  Blake,  D.D. ;  9.  4*  Thomas  Osmond  Summers,  D.D.,  LL.D," 
by  the  editor.  The  first  article  exalts  the  catbird  to  kingship  in  charm- 
ing phrase.  The  fifth  paper  concludes  that  44  of  all  the  men  of  the  nation 
the  Southern  statesman  is  best  situated  to  advocate  wise  measures  without 
regard  to  votes.  He  can  be  a  patriot  with  least  sacrifice.  It  is  a  grand 
opportunity  to  regain  our  old  position  in  national  affairs.  May  we  have 
the  trained  men  to  take  it  when  it  is  offered ! "  The  lust  article  reviews 
the  life  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Southern  Methodism. 


The  Review  of  Rerictrs  for  February  has,  as  44  Special  Features,"  articles 
on  the  International  Exposition  at  Atlanta,  civil  government  in  Mani- 
toba, Anton  Rubinstein,  and  Robert  Louis  8tevenson.  A  sketch  of 
Stevenson's  life  and  work  is  given  by  C.  D.  Lanier,  and  a  forecast  as  to 
his  successors  by  Jean ct to  L.  Gilder.  In  the  latter  the  writer  quotes 
Stevenson's  acknowledgment  of  Crockett's  dedication  to  himself  of 
44  The  Stickit  Minister" — an  acknowledgment  which,  in  view  of  Steven- 
son's death  so  far  from  his  dear  Scotland,  breathes  a  most  tender  sadness : 

Be  it  granted  to  me  to  behold  you  again  in  dying, 

Hills  of  homo  I  and  to  hear  a^ain  the  call— 
Tlcar  about  the  graves  of  tlio  martyrs  the  pewees  crying, 

And  hear  no  more  at  alL 

Tub  Bihliothtca  Sacra  for  January,  among  Its  attractive  articles,  has  a 
paper  on  44  Close  Communion,"  by  an  unknown  writer  who  signs  himself 
44  A  Baptist  Divine."  His  opening  statement  runs:  44 The  proposition  I 
undertake  to  establish  is  that  close  communion,  as  represented  by  its 
ablest  apologists,  is  a  jumble  of  false  assumptions  and  bad  logic  ;  and 
that  self-consistency,  reason,  and  Scripture  require  Baptists  either  to 
abandon  the  practice  in  favor  of  open  communion  or  else  to  withdraw 
Christian  fellowship  from  pedobaptists — which  I  would  not  presume  to 
suggest."  Along  this  line  of  argument  the  writer  has  constructed  a 
challenge  of  close  communion  which  is  logical,  and  wholesome.  Its 
spirit  and  conclusions  show  that  the  religious  world  is  marching  fast  along. 

No  ultra  churchman  will  enjoy  the  estimate  of  44  Puscyism  and  the 
Church  of  England  "  which  is  found  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review  for 
January.  Its  closing  judgment  is  severe  in  its  finding  :  44Eccle>iastical 
arrogance  and  intolerance — the  intolerance  of  a  curiously  ignorant  bigotry 
—coupled  with  irrational  and  degrading  superstitions,  weigh,  like  a  sen- 
tence of  doom,  on  Anglicanism  in  modern  England."  In  44  Manxland  and 
4  the  Manxman 1 "  a  most  appreciative  estimate  is  given  of  Methodism,  to 
the  effect  that  for  more  than  a  century  it  44  has  been  the  main  factor  in  the 
religion  of  the  isle.  We  might  easily  fill  whole  pages  with  tales  of  insular 
Methodist  worthies.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  John  Cowle,  parish 
clerk  at  St.  George's  and  local  preacher  all  over  the  island. . . .  Manx 
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Methodism,  and  indeed  Manx  Christianity,  cannot  let  the  name  of  Nellie 
Brennan  die.  A  woman  in  very  humble  life,  she  became  the  devoted 
nurse  and  teacher  of  those  as  poor  as  herself.  Her  heroism  and  utter  self- 
sacrifice  during  the  cholera  visitation  of  1832  are  still  remembered  with 
admiration  and  affection." 


In  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  January  is  found  a  weighty 
table  of  contents,  as  follows:  1.  "Origin  and  Composition  of  Genesis," 
by  E.  C.  Bissell;  2.  44  Apostolical  Sanction  the  Test  of  Canonicity,"  by 
W.  M.  McPheeters;  8.  44  The  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Bible," 
by  John  De  Witt;  4.  4 4  The  Mind  of  a  Child,"  by  D.  W.  Fisher;  5.  44 The 

Relation  of  Science  and  Faith,"  by  George  Macloskie.  The  Quarterly 

Review  of  tfte  United  Brethren  for  January  opens  with  a  paper  asking, 
44 Shall  We  Regulate  the  Liquor  Traffic  by  License  or  Taxation  ?"  Its 
author  is  Dr.  C.  L.  Work,  its  spirit  is  one  of  uncompromising  hostility  to 
the  traffic,  and  its  argument  is  that  counterfeiting,  burglary,  and  horse 
stealing  might  be  legalized  in  a  similar  way.  Another  practical  article  in 
the  same  number,  by  Rev.  W.  F.  McCauley,  is  on  44  Sabbath  Observance." 
 The  fourth  paper  in  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  for  January- 
notices  44  The  Catholic  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition." 
It  is  written  by  General  John  Eaton  and  is  self-congratulatory.  The  Lu- 
theran Quarterly  for  January  opens  with  an  article  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Bnu*lin  on 
44  The  Missionary  Spirit  in  the  Home  Churches."  Other  papers  are  on 
44Thc  Spiritual  Talents  of  a  Child,"  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Dornblaser;  "The 
Inertness  of  Society,"  by  Professor  M.  H.  Richards,  D.D. ;  4 4  The  Man  of 
Sin,"  by  Dr.  G.  U.  Wenner;  aud  41  Whence  is  Sin? "  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Fischer. 

It  is  a  valuable  number  of  this  quarterly.  The  Missionary  Review  for 

February  opens  with  an  article  by  Dr.  Pierson  on  44  The  Pentecost  at 
Hilo,"  describing  the  great  revival  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  a  half  century 
since.  All  the  departments  of  this  issue  are  rich  in  missionary  sugges- 
tions. The  Chautauquan  for  February  has,  under  44  Required  Reading," 

papers  on  44  The  Life  of  a  British  Soldier,"  by  Lance  Corporal  Seyley; 
44  What  We  Know  about  the  Planets,"  by  G.  P.  Serviss;  44  The  Beginning 
and  the  Ending,"  by  Bishop  Vincent;  44  The  World's  Debt  to  Electricity," 
by  Professor  John  Trowbridge;  and  4 'Count  Moltke,  Field  Marshal — 
Second  Article,"  by  Sidney  Whitman.  In  44  Journalism  in  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  Churches,"  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Foster,  the  portraits  of  the 
chief  editors  of  these  great  denominations  enrich  the  descriptive  article. 

 The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  February  is  attractive  in  contents 

and  illustrations.  It  contains  among  its  articles  a  most  entertaining  sketch 
of  Rev.  Daniel  Baker,  D.D.,  whose  pulpit  power  and  sacrifice  in  home 
missionary  work  are  among  the  precious  memories  of  the  Presbyterian 

Church.  Our  Day  for  February  has  besides  all  else  a  character  study  of 

Walter  Besant,  with  his  photogravure.  The  Qoepel  in  All  Jjtnd*  for 

February  is  largely  devoted  to  Chinese  life  and  the  progress  of  missions 
in  China.  The  monthly  is  a  tribute  to  the  careful  editorship  of  Dr.  Smith. 
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RELIGION,  THEOLOGY,  AND  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

Theological  Enewetoprcrfta  and  Methodology.  On  the  Baste  of  Hnjrenbacb.  By  Gkorg* 
IL  CROOKS,  D.D.,  and  John  ?.  Hurst,  D.D.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  8vo,  pp.  687. 
New  York :  Hunt  ft  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  k  Curts.  Price,  cloth,  $3.50. 

A  standard  work  by  two  foremost  Methodist  scholars,  completely  re- 
vised and  brought  up  to  date  by  the  eminently  capable  hand  of  Dr. 
Crooks.  It  might  be  called  the  minister's  guide  to  book-buying.  In  the 
revision  much  new  matter  has  been  added,  and,  to  make  room  for  addi- 
tional English  and  American  theological  literature,  titles  of  untranslated 
German  work9  have  been  displaced.  The  book  has  bem  made  more  or- 
derly, extensive,  and  homogeneous.  The  whole  field  of  theological 
study  is  divided  into  its  departments,  exegetical,  historical,  systematic, 
and  practical,  and  the  proper  contents  of  each  department  are  described 
and  surveyed  by  themselves  and  in  their  mutual  relations.  A  full  cata- 
logue of  available  literature  relating  to  each  department  is  given.  In  ad- 
dition to  strictly  theological  discussion,  many  related  topics  are  treated; 
the  relations  of  philosophy,  philology,  ethics,  psychology,  logic,  art,  and 
natural  science  to  theology  are  included.  The  history,  results,  and  pres- 
ent condition  of  rationalism,  biblical  criticism,  aud  biblical  archaeology 
are  prescuted  clearly,  concisely,  frankly,  and  the  literature  pro  and  «m, 
destructive  as  well  as  defensive,  containing  the  debates  and  the  mate- 
rials of  scholarship  on  these  disputed  subjects,  is  pointed  out  in  the  lists 
of  works  following  each  section.  It  is  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  need  state- 
ment that  this  encyclopaedia  and  methodology  is  simply  indispensable  to 
every  studious  minister.  It  is  the  only  work  in  English  that  undertakes 
the  task  which  it  so  completely  fulfills.  A  thousand  questions  that  are 
often  asked  by  young  men  of  their  seniors  are  answered  in  this  book ;  and 
the  preacher  or  student  of  theology  and  its  cognate  topics,  who  wishes  to 
know  what  hooks  to  buy  in  order  that  he  may  be  saved  from  wnsting  his 
money  and  gnthcring  a  library  that  will  not  meet  his  wants,  will  find  this 
volume  to  be  an  invaluable  guide  to  what  he  needs.  It  is  only  natural 
tliat  in  a  cyclopaedia  coming  from  Crook9  and  Hurst  there  should  >m»  espe- 
cially the  most  complete  bibliography  of  the  "English  and  American  Lit- 
erature of  Church  History."  The  value  of  the  work  is  increased  by  the 
list  of  books  on  "  Religion  and  Science,"  and  the  "Histories  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  the  United  States,"  contained  in  the  Appendix.  The  full 
and  fresh  intelligence,  clear  and  comprehensive  view,  judicious  poise, 
evangelical  »nd  scholarly  wisdom  which  characterize  the  book,  are  not 
absent  from  its  dealing  with  the  subject  of  biblical  criticism,  as  to  which 
much  misunderstanding  and  confusion  exist.  Referring  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself  for  the  full  presentation  and  treatment  of  this  subject,  we  may 
make  some  quotations  which  will  correctly  intimate  the  spirit  and  atti- 
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tude  of  our  authors.  The  reverence  we  owe  to  the  Bible  iuvites  to  con- 
scientious investigation  of  the  Scriptures.  Biblical  criticism,  rightly 
understood,  is  simply  an  examination  of  the  text  as  it  exists,  either  in  its 
parts  or  as  a  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  its  authenticity  and  integ- 
rity and  to  restore  the  true  reading  where  it  lias  been  lost  or  crowded 
out.  "The  thought  that  God  has  always  watched  over  the  Bible  is,  in 
this  general  form,  the  presumption  of  a  pious  consciousness,  which  may  be 
sustained  ut  the  bar  of  science,  and  even  find  sits  justification  at  the 
hands  of  science.  But  to  decide  beforehand  how  God  should  have 
watched,  what  things  he  must  have  guarded  against,  to  prevent  the  Bible 
from  becoming  a  book  like  ether  books,  is  an  arrogant  assumption  equal 
to  that  of  rationalistic  criticism  in  the  other  direction.  It  is  an  historical 
fact  to  which  we  are,  in  all  humility,  to  assent,  that  God  has  chosen  to 
permit  the  Bible  to  pass  through  the  same  human  processes  by  which 
other  written  monuments  have  been,  and  are  being,  tested.  This  will  be 
apparent  to  every  person  who  has  looked  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  into 
the  history  and  fortuues  of  the  canon."  Herder  is  quoted:  "Banish  the 
last  remains  of  the  leaven  of  the  opiuion  that  this  book  is  unlike  other 
books  in  its  outward  form  and  matter,  so  that,  for  instance,  no  various 
readings  can  occur  in  it,  because  it  is  a  divine  book.  Various  readings 
do  occur  (and  yet  but  one  can  be  the  correct  reading);  this  is  fact,  not 
opinion  .  .  .  Whether  a  person  who  makes  a  copy  of  the  Bible  thereby 
becomes  at  once  a  faultless  God  ?  ...  No  parchment  acquires  a  firmer 
nature  because  it  bears  the  Bible,  and  no  ink  becomes  thereby  indelible." 
While  "  criticism  has  been  often  employed  for  perverse  and  frivolous  ends," 
and  the  Bible  has  been  greatly  abused,  yet  it  will  not  do  to  "oppose  un- 
critical to  hypercritical  arbitrariness.  Only  a  strictly  scientiSc  procedure, 
unbiased  by  dogmatic  preconceptions  of  any  kind,  will  meet  the  demands 
of  the  case."  Bunsen  is  quoted :  "  I  am  convinced  that  in  order  to  renew 
the  Christian  faith  we  need  not  less,  but  more,  investigation."  J.  P. 
Lunge  is  quoted:  "On  its  bright  side,  criticism  is  the  self-rejuvenating 
element  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  the  boast  of  the  evangelical  Church 
and  theology;  on  the  darker  side,  criticism  has,  by  its  deformity,  filled 
one  of  the  most  pungent  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Protestant 
Church."  Rothe  is  quoted:  "There  assuredly  exists  a  criticism  that 
springs  from  the  full  confidence  of  faith,  as  well  as  one  that  takes  its  rise 
in  doubt;  and  the  former  is  inborn  with  Christian  piety,  at  least  with 
that  of  the  evangelical  type.  God  has  not  made,  and  did  not  intend  to 
make,  the  task  a  trifling  one  for  us.  He  gives  nothing  whatever  toman  in  its 
finished  state;  all  his  gifts  are  imparted  in  such  a  way  as  to  abundantly 
tax  human  energy — this  for  the  reason  that  we  are  human.  This  applies 
also  to  the  Scriptures;  and  if  we  consent  to  undertake  the  labor  imposed 
on  us  by  God  and  subject  the  Bible  to  historical  criticism,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  thereby  exalt  ourselves  above  and  constrain  it,  but  rather 
that  we  are  sincerely  endeavoring  to  learn  its  true  meaning.*'  The  book 
points  out  that  not  a  single  Bible  truth  is  deprived  of  support  when  the 
account  of  the  adulterous  woman  (John  viii)  is  assigned  to  a  different 
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gospel,  or  a  doxology  (Rom.  zvi)  assigned  to  a  different  place,  or  even  when 
44  the  genuineness  of  Second  Peter  is  by  some  surrendered."  Heferriug 
to  the  laborious  study  sometimes  bestowed  on  the  transposition  of  a  word 
or  the  place  nud  force  of  a  particle,  the  authors  say : 14  Precisely  this  devo- 
tion to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  (which  was  cultivated  4  for  the  glory 
of  Jesus  Christ '  by  the  pious  Bengel)  constitutes,  with  all  its  apparent 
dryness,  the  finest  flower  of  scientific  earnestness  and  the  most  effectual 
restraint  upon  recklessness;  while,  ou  the  contrary,  uncritical  ignorance, 
which,  for  instance,  would,  in  order  to  possess  an  additional  proof-text, 
retain  passages  like  1  John  v,  7,  though  known  to  be  not  genuine,  is  ren- 
dering but  poor  service  to  the  interests  of  piety.  The  glory  of  science  is 
this,  that  it  presses  onward  in  the  course  marked  out  by  an  incorruptible 
love  of  truth,  without  yielding  to  the  power  of  outside  influences."  No 
other  position  than  this  would  be  taken  by  accredited  scholars  like  Dr. 
Crooks  and  Bishop  Hurst.  The  authors  ask  whether  the  religious  worth 
of  certain  psalms  would  be  destroyed  if  it  were  proven  that  they  44  were 
not  composed  by  the  royal  singer  himself,  but  merely  ad  modum  Daiidit," 
and  answer:  44  We  should  no  more  exclude  them  from  the  canon  than  we 
should  exclude  from  the  hymn  book  a  beautiful  poetn,by  an  unknown  author 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  concerning  which  we  learn  that  it  has  been  erro- 
neously attributed  to  Paul  Gerhard.  Is  the  description  of  God's  servant 
in  Isa.  liii  less  applicable  to  Christ  on  the  supposition  thatlsa.  xl-lx  was 
written  by  another  (later)  than  Isaiah,  a  dcutero-Esaias  ?  Who,  more- 
over, would  find  the  Book  of  Job  to  be  less  impressive  because  its  author 
is  unknown  ?  "  Umbrcit  is  quoted:  44  The  auroral  light  of  grace  and  sal- 
vation breaks  forth  from  the  joyously  animated  discourses  which  arc 
appended  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah  in  a  well-ordered  succession.  We  hear 
the  voice  of  one  of  the  greatest  prophets  at  the  close  of  the  Babylonish  exilo. 
Even  though  his  name  is  not  Isaiah,  his  high  importance  is  apparent  from 
every  word  proclaimed  by  him.  .  .  .  Well  may  we  term  him  (this  anony- 
mous) the  evangelist  of  the  old  covenant,  for  no  one  of  the  prophets  has 
declared,  like  him,  the  glad  tidings  of  the  day-star  from  on  high.1' 
Upon  such  questions  even  Pope  Gregory  I,  who  died  March  12,  604, 
held  a  freer  mind  and  44  was  able  to  form  a  more  independent  judg- 
ment than  many  Protestants  living  ten  [or  twelve]  centuries  later.  It 
follows  that  the  canon icity  of  a  book  may  be  maintained,  even  when 
its  authorship  is  left  in  doubt,  provided  the  book  itself  contains  nothing 
that  conflicts  with  the  normal  character  of  the  theocracy  in  the  Old,  or  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  New,  Testament.  But  should  criticism  extend  its  in- 
vestigations to  the  question  of  canonicity  also?  If  so,  to  what  extent? 
That  it  did  so  in  the  ancient  Church  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  it  is  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  criticism  that  we  owe  the  rejection  of  apocryphnl  writings. 
Whether  the  exclusion  of  such  writings  was  absolute,  or  whether  the 
boundary  line  between  canonical  and  apocryphnl  is  still  in  dispute,  is 
a  different  question.  The  recognition  of  a  distinct  class  of  avnXcydfirva 
and  the  distinction  between  proto-  and  dcutcro-cnnonical  writings  are  of 
themselves  evidence  that  such  criticism  was  exercised.    The  Reformation 
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asserted  in  its  own  behalf  this  right  of  the  ancient  Church;  and  more 
recent  times  have  likewise  recognized  it  as  a  right  and  so  employed  it. 
We  readily  admit  that  the  common  feeling  of  the  Church  is  not  likely  to 
consent  that  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  canon  be  attempted,  aud  cannot 
even  desire  it  for  ourselves;  .  .  .  but  the  right  of  judgment  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  science  must  steadily  respect  it."  We  would  add  that  the 
Church,  as  well,  must  steadily  respect  this  right  of  judgment.  If  anybody 
demurs  at  this  he  should  make  haste  to  place  himself  under  the  cegi*  of  the 
Roman  pontificate.  There  is  no  other  safe  and  quiet  refuge  for  him.  Our 
authors  refer  to  Luther's  criticisms  of  the  Epistle  of  James  and  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, and  quote  other  similar  views,  not  in  approval  of  the  opinions 
themselves,  but  in  proof  that  independent  views  respecting  even  the  ele- 
ments of  the  canon  may  consist  with  a  decided  and  orthodox  faith  in  the 
divine  nature  of  Christbinity.  The  book  says  that  44  a  very  correct  and 
much  more  intelligent  view  than  that  entertained  by  many  pious  people  of 
to-day  was  advauced  by  Richard  Baxter  (died  1691V'  nnd  then  quotes  his 
statement  that  if  some  book,  like  the  Epi>tlc  of  Jude,  for  example,  should 
be  lost  or  put  in  doubt,  it  would  not  follow  that  all  true  faith  and  hope  of 
salvation  would  be  lost,  nnd  more  to  similar  effect.  Of  positive  and  nega- 
tive criticism  the  authors  say:  "The  negative  criticism  endeavors  simply 
to  ascertain  and  cast  out  what  is  spurious  as  a  whole  or  in  part ;  while  the 
positive  criticism  seeks,  with  reference  to  authenticity,  to  discover  the 
real  authors  of  anonymous  and  pseudonymous  works,  and,  with  reference  to 
integrity,  to  restore  the  text  to  its  original  condition.  The  former,  when 
sufficient  external  evidence  is  wanting,  is  done  by  hypothesis;  the  latter, 
by  conjecture.  It  is  generally  more  easy  to  determine  with  certainty  that 
a  work  was  not  written  by  the  author  to  whom  tradition  has  attributed 
it  than  to  discover  who  the  real  author  was;  and  it  is  likewise  more  easy 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  passage  has  been  corrupted  or  mutilated 
than  at  a  definite  result  in  settling  the  true  reading.  Positive  criticism 
receives  occasional  aid  from  external  helps,  however,  even  though  they 
be  not  wholly  adequate.  Thus,  for  example,  the  testimony  of  Tertulliun 
(De  Pudie.}  c.  20)  led  many  to  adopt  the  theory  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  written  by  Barnabas.  Sometimes,  however,  hypothesis 
puts  forth  claims  based  solely  upon  possibilities,  as  in  the  case  of  Eich- 
horn's  assumption  of  a  primitive  gospel,  and  in  many  other  instances  of 
recent  times.  .  .  .  Similar  considerations  apply  to  conjectures  relating  to 
the  readings.  A  former  age  was  entirely  too  prone  to  apply  conjecture, 
at  first,  in  the  department  of  profane,  and,  subsequently,  also,  in  that  of 
sacred,  literature;  but  they  are  likewise  wrong  who  unconditionally  re- 
ject conjecture,  for  it  is  known  that  conjectures  have  occasionally  been 
confirmed  by  readings  that  were  afterward  discovered."  By  way  of 
balanced  caution  the  words  of  Herder  are  quoted:  44  Conjecture,  in  the 
critical  sense,  resembles  the  seal  pel  of  the  surgeon.  It  may,  unfortunately, 
become  necessary  and  beneficial,  but  only  terribly  necessary,  terribly  ad- 
vantageous; and  the  wretch  who  plays  and  whittles  with  it,  cutting  away 
at  pleasure,  now  an  ear,  now  an  eye,  now  a  nose,  that  doc*  not  suit  his 
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fancy,  but  mutilates  himself/'  Similarly  Luck c :  "  Divinatorial  criticism 
involves  a  dangerous  element  and  is,  least  of  all,  the  concern  of  every* 
body;  but  it  is  needed  for  complementing  the  theological  science  of  the 
ennon."  On  page  214  is  this  veracious  and  important  remark:  "Nothing 
has  done  more  to  damage  criticism  in  the  estimation  of  pious  people 
than  the  ill-timed  and  superficial  dabbling  with  it  of  persons  who,  before 
having  properly  read  a  single  book  in  the  Bible  or  having  been  tested  in 
the  work  of  exposition,  undertake  to  deal  exclusively  with  the  surface 
results  of  criticism  " — a  remark  which  looks  in  several  directions.  Crooks's 
and  Hurst's  Encyclvpadia  and  Methodology,  wherever  it  goes,  brings  honor 
to  its  authors  and  to  the  Methodist  Book  Concern.  Its  scholarship  knows 
the  weapons  that  are  in  the  Christian  arsenal  for  warfare,  defensive  and 
offensive,  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith  and  abides  in  quietness  and 
assurance  forever.  To  such  questious  as  44  Is  the  New  Testament  safe  ?  " 
"Is  the  Bible  secure?"  such  scholarship  would  probably  answer,  "We 
know  of  no  time  since  the  canon  was  completed  when  the  holy  book  has 
been  in  serious  danger.  Assailants  it  has  always  had  and  doubtless  always 
will  have,  and  their  devices  are  numerous;  but  the  Scriptures,  by  their 
own  nature  and  contents,  by  divine  guardianship,  by  the  fruits  they  pro* 
duce,  and  by  the  valor,  wisdom,  and  high  capacity  of  the  friends  they 
make,  stand  secure."  The  idealists  have  impeached  the  existence  of  an 
external  universe,  but  it  remains,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  assailant!*,  a 
somewhat  substantial  and  widely  accepted  reality,  and  seems  not  likely 
to  be  dissolved  by  anybody's  impeachment  so  long  as  the  human  race  has 
any  need  of  it.  In  this  respect,  as  iu  some  others,  the  Bible  and  the  uni- 
verse are  on  the  same  footing.    "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled." 

Prolegomena  to  the  Eighth  Larger  Edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  of  Conttantin 
TiMhendorf.  Prepared  by  Caspar  Rem  Gregory,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig.  Part  III,  pp.  xll.  801-1.128.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hlorlch*.  New  York:  B.  Wester- 
maoQ  A  Co.  Price,  in  paper,  |4  JO,  or  tbe  three  porta  complete,  $10.00;  half-bound,  $11JW. 

Constantin  vou  Tischendorf  stands  easily  at  tho  head  of  the  brilliant  list 
of  New  Testament  critics  of  the  century.  Dr.  Philip  Schnff  calls  him 
"  the  Columbus  of  the  textual  department  in  the  New  Testament  litera- 
ture." For  thirty-five  years,  from  1830  to  1874,  he  labored  incessantly 
in  his  chosen  fluid,  and  so  fruitful  were  the  results  that  the  mere  cata- 
logue of  his  publications,  most  of  them  of  a  highly  critical  character, 
covers  nearly  fifteen  pages  iu  the  first  volume  of  Gregory's  Prolegomena. 
At  the  time  of  Tischendorf  s  death  our  own  Ezra  Abbott,  than  whom 
America  has  produced  no  superior  in  New  Testament  scholarship,  was 
called  to  edit  the  Prolegomena  to  the  great  German's  Editio  Octata  Critica 
Major.  At  the  instance  of  Dr.  Abbott,  one  of  his  pupils,  then  residing  in 
Leipzig  and  working  in  the  university,  Caspar  Reui  Gregory,  wrb  charged 
with  the  chief  burden  of  the  work,  and  for  twenty  years  has  given  himself 
faithfully  to  the  task.  In  the  first  part,  issued  at  Leipzig  in  1884,  he  bad 
the  assistance  of  Abbott.  It  contained  nn  account  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Tischendorf,  the  principles  of  editing  the  text,  grammatical  forms,  order 
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of  books,  history  of  the  text,  and  a  description  of  the  uncial  manuscripts 
thus  fur  found,  Together  with  full  and  trustworthy  references  to  the 
bibliography.  The  second  part,  which  appeared  in  1890  and  carried  the 
work  through  eight  hundred  octavo  pages,  treats  almost  entirely  of  the 
cursive  manuscripts.  In  its  preparation  Dr.  Gregory  exhaustively  exam- 
ined the  libraries  of  Europe  and  the  East.  We  now  have  the  last,  or 
third,  part  of  this  monumental  work,  dealing  with  the  ancient  versions 
and,  also,  containing  the  Addenda  et  Emendanda  and  Indict*.  In  this 
volume  of  more  than  six  hundred  pages  Dr.  Gregory  has  accomplished 
a  work  unique  for  its  comprehensiveness  in  the  New  Testament  world. 
One  has  but  to  compare  it  with  any  of  the  great  standards  to  recognize 
how  complete,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  this,  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  work,  has  been  made.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  that 
acknowledgment  is  here  made  for  the  first  time,  in  any  adequate  meas- 
ure, of  the  treasures  already  accumulated  in  the  libraries  of  America 
which  l>eIong  to  this  department  of  biblical  research.  And,  among  these, 
the  description  of  the  five  chief  New  Testament  manuscripts  at  Drew 
Theological  Seminary  holds  a  prominent  place.  Thus,  Dr.  Gregory  has 
gleaned  from  all  fields  and  amassed  a  wealth  of  material  such  as  the  care- 
ful scholar  for  many  years  to  come  will  draw  from  to  his  profit.  The 
entire  work  of  1,428  pages  forms,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  complete  crit- 
ical apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  thus  far  published. 


PHILOSOPHY,  SCIENCE,  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Five  Books  of  Song.  By  Richard  Watson  Gildkr.  12mo,  pp.  WO.  New  York  :  The  Cen- 
tury Co.  Price,  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  poems  which  have  appeared  at  intervals  during  twenty  years,  in 
five  small  volumes,  entitled  The  New  Day,  The  Celestial  Passion,  Lyrics, 
Ttco  Worlds,  and  The  Great  liemembrance,  are  here,  with  others,  bound 
into  one,  in  which  we  have  before  us  the  range  and  product  of  a  true 
poet's  muse;  for  this  is,  as  Professor  Winchester  wrote  years  ago,  "genu- 
ine poetry."  Maurice  Thompson's  opinion  is  that  if  Gilder's  poetry  were 
two  hundred  years  old  everybody  would  be  talking  about  it.  It  is  not 
unappreciated  and  unpmiscd  by  his  contemporaries,  and  it  is  quite  ]>ossi- 
ble,  some  would  say  certain,  that  if  a  vote  were  taken  in  cultivated  circles 
he  would  be  named  the  leading  living  poet  of  our  land  to-day.  His  work, 
if  fairly  analyzed  and  tabulated,  aggregates  many  merits.  His  muse  is  not 
monotonous,  but  sings  to  different  keys  on  varying  themes.  To  say  that  his 
poetry  is  uneven  in  quality  is  only  to  say  what  is  true  of  every  poet  that 
ever  wrote.  He  inclines  to  brevity,  as  one  who,  living  a  crowded  life  in 
a  crowded  center,  has  not  time  for  long  lucubrations.  He  excels  in  brief, 
gem-like  poems  in  which  a  single  thought  lies  in  pure  light — a  clean-cut 
statement  in  a  finished  form.  Quatrains  and  sonnets  and  lyrics  abound, 
some  of  them  as  perfect  as  if  Herrick,  the  master,  had  molded  them.  The 
longest  poems  are  those  written  for  occasions,  like  the  **  Ode  "  at  the 
public  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Harvard  University  in 
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1890,  and  44  The  Great  Remembrance,"  read  at  the  annual  reunion  of  the 
Society  of  tho  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Faneuil  Hall, 'Boston,  in  1898. 
Gilder  may  be  called  the  bard  of  the  metropolis.  New  York  is  the 
town  that  he  loves  best.  His  joy  and  his  pride  are  in  it.  Thus  he  sings 
of  "The  City:" 

Oh,  dear  is  the  song  of  the  pine 

When  the  wind  of  tbe  nighttime  blows, 
And  door  is  the  murmuring  river 

That  afar  through  my  childhood  flows; 
And  soft  is  the  raindrop's  bout 

And  the  fountain's  lyric  play; 
But  to  me  no  music  is  half  so  swoet 

As  the  thunder  of  Broadway. 

Stream  of  the  living  world 

Where  dash  the  billows  of  strife  1 — 
One  pi ungo  in  the  mighty  torrent 

la  a  yetir  of  tamer  life  1 
City  of  glorious  days, 

Of  hope  and  labor  and  mirth, 
With  room,  and  to  spare,  on  thy  splendid  bays 

For  the  ships  of  all  tho  eanh ! 

But  Gilder  is  something  more  than  the  city's  bard ;  he  is  an  active  force  in  its 
large,  strenuous  life.  This  singer  wears  the  heavy  yoke  of  service.  He  might 
be  said  to  have  taken  George  William  Curtis's  place  as  a  patriotic  citizen, 
and  especially  as  a  leader  in  fostering  all  forms  of  art,  were  it  not  more 
correct  to  say  that  he  has  made  a  place  which  is  unique  and  all  his  own, 
filling  it  with,  not  inferior  taste  nor  smaller  influence,  but  with  even  mom 
definite  results.  Nor  is  he  a  mere  art-promoter.  Even  his  poetry  U 
something  more  than  art.  Born  with  the  artist  temperament,  marked  by 
the  refinement  which  belongs  to  its  native  delicacy,  he  is  no  effeminate 
diletante;  his  poetry  is  not  (esthetic  fooling,  but  a  part  of  life's  downright 
and  superior  business.  The  lines  throb  with  arterial  blood,  fresh  from  the 
heart,  and  manifest  an  earnest  man  who  feels  the  marvel  and  the  mystery, 
the  pathos  and  profundity,  the  responsibility  and  glory  of  our  human  life. 
On  all  his  work  is  that  spiritual  touch  which  saves  from  sensuousness  and 
imparts  dignity  and  elevation.  Ever  present  is  a  deep  sense  of  the  sanctity 
which  clothes  both  nature  and  man— the  sense  which  is  the  basis  of  rever- 
ence and  seriousness.  Ever  present,  also,  are  those  high  ethical  ideals  with- 
out which  no  noble  literature  exists.  His  musings  upon  scenes  of  nature 
are  mostly  as  grave  as  Bryant's  "  Water-Fowl."  An  exception  is  "  A  Mid- 
summer Song,"  with  mother  standing  at  the  end  of  each  verse,  calling 
from  the  farmhouse  kitchen  door,  •*  Polly!  Polly!  The  cows  are  in  the 
corn!"  as  also  that  rhymed  letter  to  John  Burroughs,  his  "friend  old 
and  true,"  entitled  "The  Building  of  the  Chimney."  The  story  of  "John 
Carman  "  is  a  wnrning  to  theologians  against  teaching  that  God  is  respon- 
sible for  all  the  sorrow  of  the  earth,  and  a  good  poem  for  quotation  in 
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Charles  Cuthbert  Hall's  book,  Doe*  Ood  Send  Trouble t  A  sugges- 
tion of  Browning's  style  is  in  "The  Prisoner's  Thought,"  which  ends 
with  the  convict's  clinging  to  the  notion  that  it  may  somehow  be  possible 
for  the  soul  to  get  away  from  its  old  self,  to  wash  the  earth  all  off,  so  that 
even  a  criminal  may  be  new-born  and  find  himself  u  regenerate  creature, 

With  all  a  woman's  lovo  for  all  thbgs  pure, 
And  all  a  grown  man's  strength  to  do  tbe  right 

Mr.  Gilder's  life  permits  him  little  seclusion.  The  wonder  is  that  he  con- 
tinues singing  in  so  high  and  fine  a  fashion  while  editing  a  great  maga- 
zine, mingling  constantly  in  social,  literary,  and  artistic  circles,  nowhere 
a  mere  onlooker,  netive  in  many  worthy  enterprises,  a  public-spirited 
citizen,  a  working  fuctor  for  the  city's  betterment,  anxious  about  the  slums, 
chairman  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  tenement  houses,  spending  his  Christmas 
Eve,  in  company  with  a  detective,  making  a  midnight  tour  of  inspection 
among  the  Bowery  and  East-side  lodging  houses.  He  has  furnished  New 
York  with  the  spectacle  of  a  poet  mounted,  perhaps,  on  a  dray  in  some 
narrow  street  in  the  slums,  the  delicate  features  of  his  pensive  face  lit  with 
the  glow  of  spiritual  earnestness,  speaking  to  the  rough  and  wondering 
crowd  in  brotherly  spirit  and  manner,  trying  to  give  them  some  glimpses 
of  saving  ideals  which  might  refine  the  coarseness,  regulate  the  disorder, 
and  lift  the  lowncss  of  their  lives.  Evidently,  the  ancestral  preaching 
strain  is  not  absent  from  Gilder's  blood.  It  is  a  strain  which  hns  helped 
to  make  many  lives  pure  and  powerful,  noble  and  unselfish,  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  In  great  part,  it  is  the  secret  of  his 
lofty  idenls,  aggressive  moral  enthusiasm,  reverent  faith,  and  the  binding 
obligation  which  holds  him  a  laborious  captive  to  his  sense  of  human 
brotherhood.  His  latest  verse,  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  December, 
1894,  sounds  as  if  he  had  overheard  us  wondering  how  poems  can  keep 
coming  to  such  a  busy  man;  and,  repeating  our  question,  "How  to  the 
singer  comes  the  song  ? "  he  answers,  in  substance,  "  As  flowers  to  summer 
fields,  as  dawn  to  dark,  as  stars  to  night,  as  love  and  light  leap  at  the 
loved  one's  sound  and  sight."  A  well-preserved  simplicity  of  heart,  a 
spirit  unharmed,  unstained,  unworn  by  life's  contacts  and  attrition,  in  the 
world,  but  not  of  it — such  are  the  sources  of  this  poetry.  On  bustling 
pavements  densely  alive  with  the  human  dash  and  drive  he  is  aware  of 
heaven.  Threading  the  narrow  street  at  nightfall  he  catches  sight  of  the 
sky  above  roofs  and  chimneys  and  sings,  "  The  Star  in  the  City."  Turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  Longfellow's  "Book  of  Sonnets,"  as  he  walks  along 
Broadway  in  the  noon  noise  and  tumult,  he  holds  a  peaceful  Sabbath  in 
his  mind,  where  church  bells  peal  and  chime.  Musing  at  evening  in 
Washington  Square,  and  looking  north  on  the  white  marble  memorial 
arch  which  is  the  city's  finest  monument  and  which  he  was  a  chief  agent 
in  building,  he  does  not  fail  to  note  on  the  south  the  holy  hint  given  by 
the  cross  of  light  shining  from  the  tower  of  Edward  Judson's  church. 
Tempted  almost  beyond  resistance  to  quote  many  exquisite  things,  we 
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limit  quotation  to  this  true  artist's  earnest  word  of  warrant  for  a  man's 
speaking  out  what  is  in  him : 

This  is  my  creed, 

This  be  my  dead: 

41  Hide  not  thy  heart  I " 

Soon  wo  depart; 

Mortals  aroall; 

A  breath,  then  the  pall ; 

A  flash  on  the  dark — 

All's  done — stiff  and  stark. 

No  time  for  a  lie ; 

Hide  not  thy  heart  1 

Forth  with  thy  thought! 
80011  'twill  be  naught, 
And  thou  in  thy*  tomb. 
Now  is  air,  now  is  room. 
Down  with  false  shame; 
Reck  not  of  fame ; 
Dread  not  man's  spite ; 
Quench  not  thy  light 
This  be  thy  creed, 
This  be  thy  deed : 
44  Hide  not  thy  heart  I  " 

We  put  these  lines  here,  passing  by  others  more  beautiful,  in  the  prac- 
tical hope  that  some  true  man,  reading  them,  may  be  made  the  braver  and 
swifter  to  utter  his  God-given  soul,  to  put  forth  into  word  and  deed  what 
is  in  him — not  rashly,  but  wisely,  without  hesitation,  procrastination,  or 
timidity,  and  with  all  his  might. 

TowartU  Utopia.  Being  Speculations  In  Social  Evolution.   By  a  Free  Lance.  12mo,  pp.  268. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co.  Price,  ciotn,  $1. 

The  author  has  a  sound  theory  that  the  road  to  Utopia  requires  careful 
study,  and  that  we  must  discipline  and  educate  our  troops  before  we  cam 
enter  that  happy  country  as  conquerors.  He  is,  also,  sound  in  his  notion 
that  Utopia  is  not  the  best  imaginable  world,  but  simply  the  best  possible 
world.  This  better  human  world  must  be  won  with  the  aid  of  science 
and  a  true  philosophy.  The  various  conditions  of  our  success,  in  a 
Utopian  sense,  are  well  discriminated.  A  great  growth  of  honesty,  a 
better  adjustment  of  the  servant  question,  an  immense  reduction  of  waste 
in  producing  luxuries  and  in  the  cost  of  taking  goods  from  the  mills  to 
our  homes,  effective  cooperation,  the  destruction  of  caste  feeling,  and 
sundry  other  topics  are  discussed  in  an  attractive  way.  The  author  views 
his  theme  in  English  light,  and  that  is  more  dim  in  many  respects  than 
ours.  Besides,  some  of  his  desiderata  arc  not  desiderata  on  our  side  of 
the  water.  One  is  his  reform  of  cab  service.  In  an  honest  Utopia  the 
cab  drivers  would  be  needless.    Each  customer  would  take  his  carriage 
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at  the  cab  stand,  return  it,  and  leave  the  right  sum  iu  payment.  Very 
few  Aniericaus  care  anything  about  a  cab  question ;  and  some  kind  of  a 
one-cent-fare  electric  car  would  be  our  Utopian  device.  To  dispense 
with  luxury  is  a  noble  ideal  largely  considered  in  this  book.  The 
usual  difficulty  is  encountered  as  to  what  is  luxury.  Our  author,  like 
his  predecessors,  has  followed  his  own  tastes,  with  at  least  one  comical 
result.  He  smokes  a  pipe,  he  tells  us,  and  so  pipe-smoking  is  not 
luxurious;  but  he  does  not  Hmoke  cignrs,  nnd  cigar-smoking  is,  therefore, 
luxurious.  Most  people  define  luxury  by  some  such  method  of  self- 
measurement.  Happily,  however,  we  could  all  agree  to  lop  off  a  good 
deal  of  luxury,  some  of  it  from  our  own  consumption,  if  the  general  well- 
being  were  promoted  by  it.  But  we  fear  that  something  more  must  be 
done  to  seriously  reduce  the  wastes  of  modern  life.  Luxury  needs  a 
better  definition.  A  French  writer  suggests  that  a  luxurious  expenditure 
is  simply  one  in  which  cost  is  large  and  resulting  pleasure  small,  and 
that  it  is  this  disproportion  which  constitutes  luxury.  This  is  better  than 
our  author's  implied  definition :  "  It  is  what  I  do  not  want."  His  heart  is 
in  the  right  place,  but  his  head  is  hardly  competent  to  solve  thcproblem 
of  luxury,  if  there  is  one.  The  tendencies  toward  simplicity  are  not  un- 
important. Gentlemen  dress  less  expensively  than  they  did  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  common  street  car  is  a  gain  over  the  cab.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  we  are  getting  on  toward  Utopia,  and  might  travel  fast  in  that 
direction  if  we  knew  enough  and  were  good  enough.  Education  and  re- 
ligion will  have  to  be  depended  upon  as  our  effective  forces  for  the  con- 
quest of  Utopia. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Travcli  in  Three  Continent*— Europe,  Ania,  Africa.    By  J.  M.  Bdcklit,  LL.D.  8ro, 
pp.  614.  New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati:  Cranston  k  Curt*.  Price,  clotb,  $3  30. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Buckley's  is  far  from  solitary  in  its  department.  So 
long  ago  as  when  the  distinguished  Wilbur  Fisk  published  his  volume 
of  European  travels  he  felt  that  there  was  an  excess  of  such  literature. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  work,  which  bears  the  date  of  1838,  he 
exclaims  :  "What  !  another  book  of  travels!  and  that,  too,  describing 
the  ground  over  which  so  many  have  traveled  before !  What  good  reason 
can  a  man  of  principle  and  of  sound  judgment  give  for  such  n  publica- 
tion?" The  possible  surplus  of  1888  would  seem  to  have  grown  to  an 
overwhelming  surfeit  in  1895.  Without  lingering,  however,  to  enumerate 
the  many  additional  volumes  of  travel  which  have  been  issued  since  1838, 
or  stopping  to  notice  the  reasons  of  Dr.  Fisk  for  venturing  his  now  well- 
nigh  forgotten  publication,  the  ground  which  Dr.  Buckley  gives  for  his 
new  volume  in  his  "  Prefatory  Note  "  invites  our  immediate  attention. 
"  In  reading  accounts  of  the  same  regions  by  different  travelers,"  he  says, 
"I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  dissimilarities  resulting  from  the  per- 
sonal equation.  Each  seen  what  he  takes  with  him,  so  that  several  views 
are  more  illuminating  than  one.  Because  of  this  I  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
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place  for  another  record  of  travel  in  many  of  the  roost  interesting  parte  of 
the  world."  A  new  description  of  well-trodden  scenes  and  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  old-world  life  are  what  one,  therefore,  expects  as  the  result 
of  Dr.  Buckley's  "  personal  equation."  Having  carefully  noted  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume,  we  are  led  to  say  that  the  reader  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  this  expectation,  and  that,  for  its  independent  study  of  Eastern 
conditions,  the  book  fully  justifies  its  right  to  be.  It  goes  without  the 
saying  that  Dr.  Buckley  has  traveled  with  open  eyes.  Sweeping  in  his 
itinerary  through  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Miuor,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Hungary,  he  sees  and  notes  so 
much  that  we  must  despair  of  noticing  in  detail  an  iota  of  his  observations. 
Of  the  A 1  ham  bra  he  says :  4  4 1  have  read  Irving,  De  Amicis — whose  emotion 
and  imagination  make  him  so  absorbing  and  misleading— and  many  other 
writers  on  the  Alhambra,  and  gazed  upon  numberless  photographs  and 
paintings;  but  the  result  has  been  as  though  photographs  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  human  body  were  exhibited  to  an  inhabitant  of  another  sphere, 
as  the  materials  from  which  he  must  form  an  estimate  of  a  living  human 
being,  for  the  Alhambra  is  not  one  building,  but  many.  In  the  deepest 
valley  or  the  most  gloomy  desert  on  the  globe  it  would  intoxicate  and 
enthrall;  but  its  situation  increases  its  fascination  immeasurably.  I 
doubt  if  earth  contains  a  grander  natural  setting  for  a  more  astonishing 
human  creation."  The  only  rival  of  Gibraltar  in  the  author's  estimate 
is  tho  North  Cape.  "That  has  the  midnight  sun;  the  boundless  unex- 
plored mystery  of  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  silence,  solemnity,  and  severity 
of  an  uninhabitable  promontory  which,  though  enveloped  half  the  year  in 
a  flood  of  light,  is  during  the  other  engulfed  in  an  abyss  of  darkness. 
But  it  has  no  history.  It  is  a  type  of  eternity  rather  than  of  time. 
Gibraltar,  equally  grand,  as  commanding  a  view  of  two  continents,  the 
scene  of  pivotal  conflicts,  and  the  center  of  various  civilizations,  presents 
to  the  physical  eye  a  spectacle  worthy  of  comparison  with  any  natural 
scene;  while  the  mind's  eye  beholds  the  adventurous  Phoenicians,  pioneers 
of  commerce  and  discovery,  followed  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
Spaniards,  the  Moors,  and  the  English,  in  irregular  but  well-defined  order, 
so  that  tho  rugged  rock  is  engraven  with  invisible  hieroglyphics,  the 
records  of  human  progress."  As  for  the  184  pages  given  to  the  cities, 
pyramids,  mausoleums,  and  civilization  of  Egypt,  we  are  forced  to  condense 
our  comment  into  the  single  statement  that  we  believe  it  as  entertaining 
and  accurate  a  description  of  the  Nile  land  as  any  traveler  has  lately 
crowded  into  so  small  a  compass.  The  138  pages  devoted  to  the  Holy 
Land  are  a  no  less  worthy  compendium.  By  the  "ancient  thoroughfare" 
from  Jaffa  the  author  enters  Jerusalem— the  road  over  which  *•  filed  the 
long  processions  carrying  materials  for  the  temple!  Kings,  prophets, 
apostles,  and  countless  pilgrims  have  traversed  it;  great  armies,  pagan, 
Jewish,  Mohammedan;  pilgrims  and  Crusaders!"  Jerusalem  itself  he 
studies  as  4 4  the  amateur  explorer,  the  enthusiastic  historian,  the  devoted 
antiquarian,  the  ardent  believer,  the  cautious  skeptic,  the  son  of  Abraham, 
the  Gentile,  the  Mohammedan,  without  forgetting "  that  he  is  "a  Chris- 
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tian  and  an  American/'  Theuce  northward,  under  the  Syrian  sky,  the  trar- 
eler  leads  us,  through  the  successive  cities  and  regions  where  the  great  Mas- 
ter walked,  in  a  pilgrimage  most  stimulating  to  Christian  faith.  Making  his 
exit  from  the  Lord's  laud  by  Dan  and  Herraon,  "the  Mont  Blanc  of 
Palestine,"  he  passes  in  his  itinerary  to  beautiful  Damascus,  cosmopolitan 
Smyrna,  and  ruined  Ephesus;  to  Athens,  the  sight  of  which  "accom- 
plishes for  Grecian  history  what  a  visit  to  Palestine  performs  for  Jewish— 
transforms  it  from  dead  literature  into  a  living  form;"  to  Corinth;  and  to 
Constantinople,  whose  approach  is  "marvelous,"  whose  Santa  Sophia  he 
regards  as  44  more  magnificent  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,"  aud  whose  Col- 
lege has  scattered  its  students  41  all  over  the  world."  Under  the  guise  of 
a  traveler's  pleasant  jottings  Dr.  Buckley  has  in  reality  written  a  philo- 
sophic study  of  the  ethnology,  traditions,  customs,  and  social  conditions 
of  the  Eastern  lands  he  traversed.  He  is  not  too  discursive.  If  here  ami 
there  his  chapters  lsck  the  touches  of  pleasantry  which  have  marked  his 
letters  in  The  Christian  Advocate,  it  is  probably  because  he  has  preferred 
to  record  upon  the  more  permanent  page  that  44  certain  amount  of  infor- 
mation" which  is  44  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of  what  one  sees  aud 
hoars."  In  description  his  book  is  vivid  and  forcible ;  as  to  typography  and 
photo-engraving  it  is  a  rare  illustration  of  the  publishers'  skill ;  for  general 
merit  it  deserves  a  permanent  place  among  modern  volumes  of  travel. 

Biography  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Parish  Kidder,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  bin  8on-ln-Law,  ReT.  G. 
C  Btrohridok,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  837.  New  York :  Printed  by  Hunt  a  Eaton.  Price, 
clotb,  |t  JO. 

Among  the  workmen  of  the  last  half  century  who  have  labored  with 
patience  and  success  upon  the  colossal  structure  of  our  Methodism,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  stands  conspicuous.  So  versatile  in  his  powers 
was  he,  and  so  diligent  in  the  application  of  his  gifts  to  his  allotted 
work,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  full  extent  of  his  influence  through- 
out the  Church.  Were  the  present  biography,  therefore,  little  more  than  a 
chronological  record  of  his  official  work  it  would  be  valuable,  for  he  enjoyed 
a  most  varied  career,  enriched  as  a  pastor,  missionary  in  South  America, 
Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  professor  at  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  and  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  author,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  Yet  this  memoir  does  far  more  than  present  these 
facts,  which  may,  after  all,  be  learned  by  application  to  the  records  of  an 
Annual  Conference.  Its  charm,  on  the  other  hand— and  it  is  the  charm  of 
every  valuable  biography — lies  in  the  delineation  to  the  reader  of  the 
inner  and  real  man.  We  are  thus  permitted  to  see  the  beating  heart  of 
the  workman  whose  toil  enriched  the  Church,  to  hear  his  voice  in  the 
unrestricted  associations  of  private  life,  and  to  mark  those  hidden  mo- 
tives which  shaped  his  official  acts;  and  he  loses  nothing  in  such  a  close 
scrutiny.  His  high  conscientiousness,  his  unwavering  conviction  of  the 
holiness  of  his  mission,  his  belief  in  God  and  in  mnn,  his  serene  reliance 
upon  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  all  set  forth  by  the  biographer  with  such 
clearness  as  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  nobility  of  the  man  whom  God 
has  now  called  home.    We  have  only  commendation  for  Dr.  Strobridge's 
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work.  The  memoir  lie  has  written  seems  an  unbiased,  symmetrical  esti- 
mate of  its  subject,  and,  for  its  literary  excellence  as  well,  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  rapidly  increasing  biographical  records  of  our  great  and 
holy  dead. 

The  Land  of  the  Veda.  Being  Personal  Reminiscences  of  India,  Its  People.  Castes.  Tnuffs. 
and  Fakirs,  its  Religions,  Mytnolugy.  Principal  Monuments,  Palaces,  and  Mausoleums,  to- 
gether with  Incidents  ot  the  Great  8e poy  Rebellion.  Illustrated.  New  Kdltlon.  Br 
William  Butler,  D.D.  Svo,  pp.  576.  New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston 
A  Curts.  Price,  cloth,  IS. 

This  thrilling  book  describes  a  crisis  in  missionary  history.  Not  only 
were  the  interests  of  Christianity  jeopardized  in  India  during  those  cruel 
days  of  which  Dr.  Butler  writes,  but  its  overthrow  there  by  Sepoy  malig- 
nity, it  is  well  assumed,  might  have  shaken  its  security  throughout  the 
East,  and  possibly  have  led  to  its  absolute  overthrow.  4 '  We  felt  assured, " 
says  the  author,  in  words  that  no  careful  reader  of  the  volume  will  call 
visionary,  "that  the  successful  effort  of  the  India  Sepoy  would  have 
found  cruel  imitation  in  Burmah,  China,  and  Japan,  and  that  it  was  pos- 
sible that  at  that  hour — in  those  terrible  days  of  July  and  August,  1857 
— Christianity  might  have  been  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  its  last  mar- 
tyrs on  the  oriental  hemisphere,  and  the  clock  of  the  world  been  put 
back  for  centuries.  .  .  .  The  intervention  of  the  civil  war  in  this  coun- 
try necessarily,  for  the  time,  turned  away  attention  from  the  horrors 
which  were  fourteen  thousand  miles  distant;  but  the  public  interest  in 
this  subject  has  not  ceased,  nor  will  the  story  of  the  '  Sepoy  Rebellion ' 
ever  be  forgotten  while  men  admire  and  honor  heroic  sufferings,  Anglo- 
S:uxon  pluck,  and  sublime  Christiau  courage,  exhibited  ngainst  the  most 
fearful  odds  and  in  the  face  of  certain  death,  in  the  center  of  a  whole  con- 
tinent of  raging  foes,  while  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air  marshaled 
the  hosts  of  hell  to  annihilate  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God."  With 
this  assumption,  therefore,  as  a  starting  point,  that  the  Sepoy  uprising 
was  one  of  the  most  crucial  epochs  in  the  history  of  Christian  missions, 
the  reader  will  be  doubly  absorbed  by  this  stirring,  blood-chilling  descrip- 
tion of  pagan  assault  and  Christian  resistance.  Among  the  chapters  of 
the  volume  are  "  The  People  of  India — Caste  and  its  Immunities,"  "  Archi- 
tectural Magnificence  of  India,"  "Originating  Causes  of  the  Sepoy  Re- 
bellion," "  The  Cawnpore  Massacre  and  the  Relief  of  Lucknow,"  44  Results 
of  the  Rebellion  to  Christianity  and  Civilization,"  "The  Condition  of 
Woman  under  Hindoo  Law,"  and  ,4Our  Christian  Orphanages  in  Rohil- 
cund."  We  would  fain  linger  upon  each  in  detail,  were  it  possible,  par- 
ticularly upon  those  descriptive  of  the  rebellion  itself,  when  the  gor- 
geous scenery  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  was  the  background  of  the 
drama  and  noble  English  men  and  women  the  actors  in  the  cruel  tragedy. 
In  a  sense,  Dr.  Butler's  work  can  never  grow  old.  The  fact  that  a  new 
generation  has  come  to  adult  years  since  the  rebellion  should  warrant  a 
fresh,  and  no  less  eager,  reading  of  this  exceptional  volume.  The  statistics 
now  appended  of  our  present  phenomenal  work  in  India  will  also  help  to 
show  the  exceeding  contrast  between  the  India  that  was  and  the  India 
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that  now  is.  The  Church  should  again  thank  Dr.  Butler  for  this  history 
of  missionary  struggle  in  the  Orient,  as  it  has  already  given  him  its  rev- 
erence for  his  bravery  and  success  in  pioneer  work. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Threescore  Yean  and  Beyond ;  or  Experiences  of  the  Aged.  A  Book  for  Old  People,  De- 
scribing the  Labors,  Home  Life,  and  Closing  Experiences  of  a  Large  Number  of  Aged 
Representative  Men  and  Women.  New  illustrated  edition.  Br  W.  H.  Dk  Pi  Y,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
8vo.pp.U0.  New  York  :  Hunt  A  Eaton.  CluclnnaU :  Cranston  A  Curt*.  Price,  cloth,  $1.75. 

Only  Christianity  can  inspire  such  surpassing  experiences  as  are  depicted 
in  this  volume.  The  states  of  tranquillity  and  of  joy  which  it  records 
characterize  no  heathen  religion,  but  are  altogether  peculiar  to  our  holy 
faith.  And  the  reader  is  not  the  least  impressed  with  the  similarity  of 
these  experiences,  compiled  so  carefully  and  wisely  by  Dr.  Dc  Puy,  though 
they  cover  mouy  centuries  and  lands.  The  author  has  gathered  together 
the  rich  testimonies  of  Old  Testament  worthies,  reformers,  founders,  com- 
mentators, missionaries,  martyrs,  philanthropists,  educators,  pastors  and 
evangelists,  historians,  distinguished  women,  poets,  statesmen  and  orators, 
jurists,  and  philosophers;  and  ull  alike  manifest  that  sweet  serenity  and 
even,  overflowing  gladness  which  Christian  old  age  so  frequently  illustrates 
in  our  own  observation.  Incidentally,  we  might  challenge  the  author's 
choice  of  a  title  for  his  work,  were  we  in  sportive  mood.  Threescore  is 
not  old,  or  even  fourscore,  in  these  latter  days  of  stir  and  accomplish- 
ment. Yet  this  aside,  the  reader  will  be  grateful  for  this  faithful  compi- 
lation, and  will  rejoice  in  the  circumstances  which  make  possible  a  second 
and  enlarged  edition.  Both  for  the  author  and  render  may  there  come 
such  sweet  experiences  as  they  draw  toward  the  sunset. 

The  U»t  of  L(fe.  By  tbe  Right  Honorable  Mr  John  Lcbbock,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  F.R.8.,  D  C  L, 
LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  816.  New  York :  Macmlllan  k  Co.  Price,  cloth.  $1.25. 

This  volume  is  of  the  same  quality  and  general  character  as  the  author's 
previous  books,  The  Beautie*  of  Nature  aud  The  Pleasure*  of  Life,  the 
latter  of  which  has  reached  its  eighty-fourth  thousand.  They  all  contain 
the  ripe  wisdom  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  the  meditations  of  a  great  man 
upon  the  things  in  nature,  the  world,  and  life  which  seem  to  a  keen  and 
careful  observer  most  significant.  Such  topics  as  the  following  group 
the  practical  thoughts  of  this  learned  Christian  scientist  and  wise  thinker: 
•'The  Great  Question"  (How  to  live),  "Tact/'  "On  Money  Matters,"  "Rec- 
reation," "Health,"  "National Education,"  "Self  Education,"  "On Libra- 
ries," "On  Reading,"  "Patriotism,"  "Citizenship,"  "Social  Life,"  "Indus- 
try," "Faith,"  "  Hope,"  "Charity,"  "Character,"  "On  Peace  and  Happi- 
ness," "Religion."  The  critic  who  said,  "  Quotation  is  a  confession  of  one's 
own  incapacity  for  statement,"  might  speak  slightingly  of  Lubbock's 
books,  for  they  are  full  of  the  quoted  wisdom  of  many  of  the  sages  of  the 
ages,  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  fragments  which  the  author  who  quotes 
them  approves  and  values.   This  book  is  adapted  to  wide  usefulness, 
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plain,  sensible,  judicious,  and  level  to  the  ordinary  comprehension.  From 
Drummond  is  this  bit:  44  Ten  minutes  spent  in  Christ's  society  every  day, 
ay,  two  minutes,  if  it  be  fiice  to  face  and  heart  to  heart,  will  make  the 
whole  life  different."  This  from  Epictetus:  "In  the  place  ef  all  other 
delights  substitute  this— that  of  being  conscious  that  you  are  obeying 
God,  and  that,  not  in  word,  but  in  deed,  you  are  performing  the  acts  of 
n  wise  and  good  man."  And  a  thousaud  others  from  all  sorts  of  noble 
thinkers. 

Manual  for  Churth  Officer*.  By  O.  H.  Drter,  D.D.  llmo,  pp.  218.  New  York:  Hunt  k 
Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  A  Curta.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

There  could  be  no  greater  desideratum  than  that  the  official  members  in 
all  the  churches  of  our  great  Methodism  should  have  an  intelligent  con- 
ception of  our  general  polity  and  of  their  specific  duties.  To  furnish  them 
this  instruction,  in  order  that  they  may  do  their  best  work,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  manual  which  Dr.  Dryer  edits.  Part  I  we  find  devoted  to 
the  "  Responsibilities  and  Rewards  of  Official  Membership  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,"  showing  the  relation  of  official  members  to  the  community, 
church,  pastor,  presiding  elder,  and  each  other.  Part  II  discusses  "The 
Specific  Duties  of  Official  Members,"  in  which  the  obligations  of  local 
preachers  and  exhnrtcrs,  superintendents,  Epworth  League  presidents, 
class  leaders,  stewards,  trustees,  and  others  are  outlined.  The  conduct  of 
the  official  hoard  meeting,  leaders  and  stewards1  meetings,  Quarterly, 
District,  and  Lay  Electoral  Conferences  is  also  outlined  with  sufficient 
fullness  for  practical  use.  Part  III  reviews  44  Lay  Organization  in  tho 
Christian  Church,"  and  includes  papers  on  lay  work  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  denominations,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  Church,  by  different  divines  of  prominence.  Altogether,  Dr. 
Dryer  has  written  a  most  discriminating  and  excellent  handbook.  Church 
officers  can  use  it  to  advantage  and  should  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Tlirte  of  U»— Barney,  Comack,  and  Rex.  By  Mrs.  Izora  C.  Chakdlkr.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author.  12mo,  pp.  827.  New  York:  Hunt  A  Eaton.  Cincinnati:  Cranston  *  Curta. 
Price,  cloth,  $2. 

Lucky  dogs,  indeed,  these  are,  to  be  dressed  up  and  introduced  to  the 
best  society  by  such  a  gifted  and  gracious  chaperon  as  Mrs.  Chandler. 
Some  dogs  whom  we  have  met  are  more  interesting  and  agreeable  than 
some  men  which  we  have  known.  44  Beautiful  Joe,"  Dr.  John  Brown's 
4 'Rah,"  and  the  rest,  44  Barney,  Cossack,  and  Rex" — arc  we  not  glad  to  have 
them  all  on  our  list  of  friends?  If  all  dogs  were  like  these  no  one  would 
ever  raise  the  question,  Cur  canUf  no,  not  even  in  dog  days  or  in  oriental 
villages.  John  Burroughs  thinks  the  dog  will  be  a  man  sooner  than  any 
other  animal  will.  Barney,  Cossack,  and  Rex  show  an  amazing  faculty  for 
aping  man's  ways.  We  wish  Mrs.  Chandler  would  tell  us  in  the  next 
edition  if  this  story  is  literally  true. 

The  Burial  of  The  Ohm.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Paox.  ISmo,  pp.  966.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.  Price,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

After  Cable,  Page  is  the  most  gifted  of  the  Southern  writers  of  to-day. 
He  is  a  full-blooded,  out  and  out,  enthusiastic,  apparently  unreconstructed 
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Southerner.  He  gives  us  in  his  captivating  stories  the  life  of  the  South, 
before,  during,  and  since,  the  war.  The  stately,  hospitable  old  mansions, 
the  plantation  life,  the  negroes  in  days  of  slavery  and  since,  the  rebel 
soldiery,  the  heroisms  and  hardships  of  war,  the  suffering,  starvation, 
and  surrender  which  ended  the  fighting — all  are  here.  An  old  colonel 
of  artillery  held  a  mountain  pass  with  his  battery  for  some  days  after  the 
war  was  over,  not  knowing  of  Lee's  surrender.  When  he  heard  of  it  he 
rolled  his  six  cannon  with  military  honors  over  the  cliff  into  the  river  and 
disbanded  his  men,  and  that  was  the  "  burial  of  the  guns."  The  book 
has  five  other  stories. 

Our  Fight  icith  Tamtnany.  By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Park  hurst,  D.D.  IScqo,  pp.  296.  New 
York :  Charles  Set-loner's  Soon.  Price,  cloth,  $1.25. 

The  story  of  the  municipal  battle  which  has  attracted  the  world's  gaze 
is  here  told  by  the  chief  commander.  He  writes  with  a  detail  that  is 
sufficient,  a  caustic  treatment  that  indicates  inexhaustible  fighting  quali- 
ties in  reserve,  and  a  spirit  of  hope  that  is  unbafflcd  by  temporary  defeat. 
The  volume  is  most  wholesome  for  the  times,  and  should  have  a  wide 
reading  by  those  who  sympathize  with  municipal  reform. 

Earthly  Footttcp*  of  the  Man  of  Oaldr*.  "Being  Five  Hundred  Original  Photographic 
Views  and  Descriptions  of  the  Places  Connected  with  the  Earthly  Life  of  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles.  Traced  with  Notebook  and  Camera,  Snowing  where  Christ  was  Born, 
Brought  Up,  Baptized,  Tempted,  Transfigured,  and  CructOed,  together  with  the  8cenes 
of  His  Prayers,  Tears,  Miracles,  and  Sermons,  and  also  Places  Made  Sacred  by  the  Labors 
of  His  Apostles,  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome.  By  Bishop  John  H.  Vincext,  D.D..  LL.D..  Chan- 
cellor of  Chautauqua,  and  Rev.  James  W.  Lee,  D.D.,  Author  of  The  Making  of  a  Man. 
R.  B.  M.  Bain,  Photographic  Artist.  New  York  and  8t-  Louts:  N.  D.  Thompson  Publish- 
ing Co.  Complete  in  twenty-four  parts.  Price,  per  part,  25  cents. 

It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  land  of  Palestine 
has  ever  before  been  published.  The  size  of  the  illustrations  herein  con- 
tained, their  remarkable  mechanical  excellence,  and  also  the  compre- 
hensive maps  put  the  Lord's  land  before  the  reader  with  a  vividness 
that  may  not  be  described.  We  fail  to  see  how  humnn  art  could  make 
more  real  the  home  of  the  "Man  of  Galilee."  The  authors,  Bishop 
Vincent  and  Dr.  Leo,  whose  names  give  standing  to  this  issue,  are  both 
experienced  travelers  in  Palestine,  while  Mr.  Bain  is  no  ordinary  photo- 
graphic artist.  The  opportunity  is  therefore  unusual  for  securing  at  smr.ll 
expense  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  lands. 

Little  Mr.  Thimbtcfinger  and  his  Queer  Country.  What  the  Children  Saw  and  Heard 
There.  By  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Author  of  Uncle  Ilcmu*,  etc  Illustrated  by 
Oliver  Herford.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  230.  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.  Price, 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  tiny  sprite,  who  is  known  as  Mr.  Thimble- 
finger,  Susan,  John,  and  their  nurse,  Drnsilla,  take  a  journey  to  a  strange 
country  underneath  a  spring,  see  strange  sights,  and  hear  strange  stories. 
In  this  excursion  into  the  realm  of  the  fanciful  Mr.  Harris  seems  at  his 
best.  Of  the  stories  which  he  tells  some,  he  writes,  were  gathered  from 
the  negroes,  some  are  folklore  stories  of  middle  Georgia,  and  some  are 
pure  inventions. 
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Art.  I. — FREDERICK  MERRICK. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Merrick,  ex-president  of  the  Ohio 
"Wesleyan  University,  was  born  at  "Wilbraham,  Mass.,  January 
29, 1810,  and  died  March  5, 1894,  a  little  more  than  eighty-four 
years  old.  He  was  born  in  the  same  house  in  which  his  ances- 
tors for  some  generations  had  been  born  and  had  died.  They 
were  of  the  old  Puritan  faith  and  training,  intelligent,  religious, 
content  with  the  quiet  life  of  a  New  England  village.  Dr. 
Merrick's  father  was  a  farmer,  and  the  son  spent  the  early  years 
of  his  life  on  the  farm,  working  in  the  summer  and  going  to 
the  common  school  in  the  winter  season.  Sedate  and  industri- 
ous in  his  habits,  the  young  Merrick,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
entered  a  store  as  a  clerk,  and  soon  showed  such  qualities  that, 
before  reaching  his  majority,  he  was  admitted  to  a  partnership 
in  the  business.  His  training  here  gave  him  the  skill  and  accu- 
racy which  afterward  made  his  financial  services  so  invaluable 
to  the  university,  and  which  might  well  have  led  him  to  large 
commercial  success. 

But  God  had  other  plans  for  him.  Though  of  a  Congrega- 
tional  family,  he  was  converted  in  a  Methodist  revival,  and 
soon  felt  the  call  to  a  higher  vocation.  To  prepare  himself  for 
the  Christian  ministry  he  entered  the  "Wesleyan  Academy,  near 
his  own  home  at  Wilbraham,  and  afterward  continued  his 
studies  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.  He 
did  not  remain  to  graduate,  having,  upon  the  nomination  of 
President  Fisk,  been  elected  in  his  senior  year  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Conference  Seminary  at  Amenia,  N.  Y. ;  but  the 
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university  afterward  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  His  leaving  college  an  undergraduate  was  hon- 
orable to  him ;  but  lie  felt  through  life  that  he  had  lost  some- 
thing of  the  nice  linguistic  accuracy  that  comes  from  a  complete 
university  training.  At  Amenia  he  had  a  remarkable  success 
as  a  teacher  and  administrator,  and  thus  early  settled  in  his 
own  judgment,  and  that  of  the  Church,  that  his  true  voca- 
tion for  life  was  not  in  the  pastorate,  but  in  the  school.  lie 
was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  already  the  charac- 
teristic self-command  and  the  look  of  reserved  power  which 
gave  him  so  large  an  influence  over  others. 

After  two  years'  service  at  Amenia  he  was  elected,  again 
upon  the -recommendation  of  President  Fisk,  to  the  chair  of 
natural  science  in  the  Ohio  University,  at  Athens,  O.  He 
was  then  in  the  prime  of  his  manly  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  He 
was  tall  and  lithe ;  his  features  were  striking;  he  had  dark  eyes 
and  a  noble  mass  of  dark  hair,  which  reached  back  above  his 
brow  and  which  ho  never  lost,  but  which  the  snows  of  many 
winters  at  last  turned  into  a  crown  of  glory.  Ilis  bearing  was 
self-collected  and  courteous,  and  his  presence  commanded  notice 
in  any  assembly.  Professor  McCabe,  who  was  then  a  6tudent  at 
Athens,  says  that  in  those  days  a  group  of  the  greatest  lawyers 
in  Ohio — Hunter,  Vinton,  Stanbcry,  and  "  Tom  "  Ewing— prac- 
ticed in  the  courts  of  Athens  County ;  and  when  it  was  known 
that  these  were  to  speak  the  courthouse  was  sure  to  be 
crowded.  On  one  such  occasion  the  young  McCabe  was  asked 
by  a  distinguished  visitor,  "  Who  is  that  beautiful  young  man 
sitting  within  the  bar?"  "That,"  he  replied,  "is  the  newly 
elected  professor  of  the  Ohio  University."  Professor  Mer- 
rick came  to  Athens  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  administration 
of  the  distinguished  Dr.  William  H.  McGuffey.  Both  the  State 
universities — the  Miami  and  the  Ohio — were  then  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Presbyterians.  Professor  Merrick  was  the  only 
Methodist  in  the  faculty,  the  first  Methodist  that  had  held  such 
a  position  in  the  State  of  Ohio  ;  and  his  coming  was  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Methodism  in  Athens  and  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Ohio.  The  young  professor  brought  success  with 
him.  His  department  was  then  almost  new  in  college  studies, 
and  his  enthusiasm  made  it  and  himself  popular.  Many  marked 
men  came  under  his  instruction — among  them  the  beloved  and 
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honored  Dr.  McCabe,  who  afterward,  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
was  iiis  colleague  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

After  four  years'  service  at  Athens  Professor  Merrick  re- 
signed his  chair,  in  order  to  enter  the  pastoral  work  in  the 
Ohio  Conference ;  and  in  September,  1842,  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Marietta,  another  of  Ohio's 
many  college  towns.  This  was  his  only  year  of  pastoral  labor. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year,  1842,  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
was  incorporated,  though  not  yet  opened  for  academic  work. 
It  began  its  history  with  the  grounds,  an  empty  building,  a 
large  debt,  and  was  in  want  of  everything.  To  supply  these 
wants,  to  secure  money,  books,  appliances,  and,  finally,  students, 
the  Ohio  Conference  in  1843  appointed  two  agents,  one  of 
whom  was  Professor  Merrick.  From  that  date  until  his  death 
he  remained  in  the  continuous  service  of  the  university — for 
two  years  as  agent,  for  fifteen  as  professor,  for  thirteen  as  pres- 
ident, and  for  twenty-one  as  professor  emeritus  and  lecturer  on 
natural  and  revealed  religion — a  consecutive  period  of  fifty-one 
years.  This  was  a  noble  and  useful  life.  Said  Dr.  Moore,  of 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  at  the  fnneral : 

Not  until  the  needle  scorns  the  pole,  and  gravitation  is  robbed  of  its 
power,  and  God  abdicates  the  throne  of  the  universe,  shall  a  life  like  this 
fail  of  its  purpose.  All  about  us  behold  the  proofs  that  his  life  failed  not 
of  his  purpose — laboratories,  library,  chapel,  endowments,  alumni,  stu- 
dents, patrons,  friends,  and  the  fire  falling  from  heaven  to  show  the  work 
approved  of  God ! 

His  great  and  prolonged  services  to  the  university  and  to  the 
Church  make  it  proper  that  the  historic  pages  of  this  Review 
should  give  some  record  of  his  life  and  of  his  life  work.  It  is 
fortunate,  however,  that  the  inadequacy  of  this  brief  sketch  will, 
at  an  early  day,  be  compensated  by  a  worthy  biography  from 
the  pen  of  his  endeared  friend  and  chosen  biographer,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  C.  Jackson,  of  Columbus,  O. 

The  aggregate  results  of  the  first  year's  agency  for  the  uni- 
versity were  not  very  great;  and  the  agents,  with  others  now 
from  the  North  Ohio  Conference,  were  continued  in  their  work. 
Yet  in  1844  the  board  of  trustees  thought  it  safe  to  open  the 
school.  The  first  faculty  consisted  of  a  nominal  president  and 
four  active  members,  of  whom  two  resigned  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  1845,  the  board 
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filled  the  vacancies.  Professor  McCabe  was  elected,  on  Profes- 
sor Merrick's  recommendation,  to  the  chair  of  mathematics; 
and  the  late  Bishop  Harris,  then  pastor  in  Delaware,  O.,  was 
elected  to  a  place  in  the  preparatory  department.  The  board 
also  established  a  new  chair  of  natnral  sciences;  and  Professor 
Merrick  was  appointed  to  this  position,  and  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  school  for  one  year,  until  Dr.  Thomson,  the  president  elect, 
should  assume  his  place.  This  chair  of  natural  sciences  Pro- 
fessor Merrick  occupied  for  six  years.  There  was  no  apparatus, 
no  laboratory  for  experimentation ;  but  the  skill  of  the  pro- 
fessor showed  itself  superior  to  mere  mechanical  appliances. 
With  native  ingenuity  he  extemporized  the  necessary  illustra- 
tions, or  made  his  oral  instruction  so  vivid  and  realistic  that 
it  served  as  a  substitute  for  the  physical  experiment.  The 
*'  boys  "  caught  up  his  oft-repeated  phrase — and  it  was  a  long- 
continued  saying  of  theirs — "  It  is  sufficient  to  show."  In 
1851  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  which 
he  occupied  for  nine  years  more.  In  I860,  after  President 
Thomson's  resignation,  Professor  Merrick  was  elected  president 
of  the  university,  and  held  this  position  for  thirteen  years.  In 
1867  he  traveled  in  Europe,  spending  some  time  in  Rome, 
whence  he  came  home  with  greatly  impaired  health.  For  a 
year  he  was  prostrated,  and  he  never  regained  his  full  strength ; 
bnt  lie  held  bravely  on  to  his  work  for  seven  years  longer.  In 
1S73  he  resigned  the  presidency,  and,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  preference,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  with  the  rank  of  emeritus  professor.  This 
position  he  held  for  twenty-one  years.  For  the  larger  part  of 
this  period  he  had  regular  class  work,  delivering  courses  of 
lectures  on  natural  theology,  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  in- 
ternational law.  He  kept  up  his  work  in  the  university  as  long 
as  his  physical  strength  held  out ;  but  five  or  six  years  ago  he 
relinquished  all  academic  duties. 

As  an  edncator,  Professor  Merrick  was  wot  encyclopedic  in 
his  learning,  nor  yet  a  specialist  in  the  subjects  which  he  taught 
His  manifold  duties  did  not  permit  him  an  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  the  matters  of  modern  science  or  modern  thought,  but  he 
had  an  acquaintance  with  them  adequate  for  class  work  ;  he 
was  a  competent  instructor,  he  was  skillful  in  exposition,  and  he 
had  the  untiring  zeal  of  a  true  teacher.    Above  all,  he  was 
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8timulatiug  iii  his  influence  over  his  students  and  abundantly 
successful  in  making  helpful  and  lasting  impressions  on  thou- 
sands of  plastic  minds  and  characters.    Says  Dr.  Jackson  : 

The  one  thing,  however,  which  impressed  me  more  than  anything 
else  was  that  he  was  a  consecrated,  holy  man.  While  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  exerting  this  silent  influence,  it  seemed  to  me  his  most  promi- 
nent characteristic. 

No  student  over  passed  through  his  classes  without  an  in- 
spiration toward  all  that  is  true  and  righteous  and  pure  and 
of  good  report.  Happy  the  teacher  who  writes  such  monu- 
mental records  in  the  tablets  of  men's  hearts ! 

As  president  of  the  nniversity,  Dr.  Merrick  administered  its 
affairs  happily  and  successfully.  He  had  high  ideals  of  char- 
acter and  work,  and  he  possessed  a  great  capacity  for  details. 
He  held  the  students  steadily  and  wisely  in  the  path  of  patient 
duty  and  of  noble  aspirations.  The  institution  grew  in  pub- 
lic esteem,  in  reputation,  in  usefulness,  and  in  resources.  Just 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  came  the  dark  days  of 
the  national  strife  ;  and  the  halls  of  the  university  were  almost 
emptied  of  its  patriotic  students,  who  sought  the  country's 
safety  beyond  the  scholar's  culture,  many  of  them  never  to 
return.  But,  though  with  diminished  numbers,  the  educational 
work  was  kept  fully  in  hand ;  the  university  continued  to  de- 
serve well ;  and  as  soon  as  peace  returned  the  halls  suddenly 
tilled  again  with  students,  grateful  for  their  opportunities  and 
eager  to  improve  them.  The  war  left  less  than  three  hundred 
students  on  the  ground ;  the  first  year  of  peace  saw  an  enroll- 
ment of  just  twice  that  number,  many  scores  of  whom  had 
served  in  the  army  of  the  republic.  The  class  that  entered  in 
1865  was  long  known  as  the  war  class ;  and  there  never  was 
a  class  composed  of  better  material  than  the  soldier  boys. 

As  a  citizen  and  reformer,  Professor  Merrick  held  very  decided 
and  openly  pronounced  opinions.  His  voice  and  pen  and  services 
were  unwearied  in  all  good  causes.  In  the  fortunes  of  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  before  the  war,  and  especially  in  the  cause  of 
tern  perance  agitation  since,  he  was  greatly  interested.  Says  Pres- 
ident Bashford,  in  his  report  for  1894  to  the  board  of  trustees : 

Underneath  his  Puritan  exterior  there  was  in  him  a  predisposition 
toward  sweetness  and  li<;ht,  a  largeness  of  sympathy,  and  a  fullness  of  joy 
which  characterize  the  higher  types  of  Christianity.    This  second  tend- 
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ency  in  his  nature  led  him,  on  coming  to  Delaware,  to  organize  at  the  court- 
house a  union  prayer  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship  between  the  churches.  He  called  on  every  minister  and  attended 
every  church  in  the  town,  including  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  to  a 
large  extent  the  creator  of  that  mental  and  spiritual  hospitality  which 
is  a  characteristic  of  our  city.  While  he  was  an  uncompromising  foe  of 
the  saloon,  voting  with  the  Prohibitionists  from  the  first,  no  man  was  a 
more  tender  friend  to  the  saloon  keeper.  He  made  an  annual  visit  to  each 
oue  of  these  men,  treating  each  as  a  fellow-citizen  and  talking  with  him 
about  his  plans  for  time  and  eternity.  As  he  made  upon  a  saloon  keeper 
some  three  years  ago  a  call,  which  proved  to  be  his  last,  he  told  him  that 
his  strength  was  failing,  and  added,  with  prophetic  insight,  "I  may  not 
be  able  to  call  upon  you  again,  but  I  will  pray  for  you  so  long  as  both  of 
us  shall  live."  ...  No  citizen  in  Delaware  made  so  many  calls  upon  the 
poor.  Faith  Chapel,  in  South  Delaware,  is  due  to  him;  and  it  may  be  bis 
finest  monument  in  the  sight  of  angels. 

Professor  Merrick's  influence  was  marked  among  the  leaders 
in  these  reforms,  and  he  gave  for  their  promotion  freely  of  his 
personal  effort  and  thought  and  money.  His  advice  was  often 
sought  in  great  moral  and  social  movements ;  and  more  than 
once  he  was  almost  thrust,  against  his  protest,  into  the  strife  of 
political  campaign. 

Professor  Merrick  was  always  a  man  of  affairs,  as  well  as  a 
teacher  and  administrator.  During  almost  the  entire  period 
from  1845  to  1885,  in  addition  to  his  academic  duties,  he  acted 
as  auditor  of  the  university  and  had  almost  exclusive  charge  of 
its  landed  and  moneyed  interests.  In  every  business  emergency 
his  help  was  invoked  to  secure  the  needed  result.  When,  in 
1851,  the  suddenly  large  increase  in  the  number  of  students, 
consequent  on  the  sale  of  cheap  scholarships,  made  a  new 
chapel  indispensable  Professor  Merrick,  in  a  few  weeks  of  active 
agency,  raised  $16,000  for  this  purpose,  and  Thomson  Chapel 
was  thus  erected.  Again,  in  1853,  through  the  influence  of 
Professor  Merrick,  a  generous  Presbyterian,  Mr.  Sturges,  of 
Zanesville,  offered  $10,000  for  a  library,  on  condition  that  a 
library  building,  to  cost  $15,000  more,  be  erected ;  and  in  six 
weeks  Professor  Merrick  had  the  amount  secured.  The  uni- 
versity owes  both  these  buildings  largely  to  his  efficiency.  In 
1859  Dr.  Prescott,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  offered  his  large  and 
valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history  to  the  university  for  810,000 ; 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  university  authorities,  Professor 
Merrick  bought  it  on  his  own  personal  responsibility  and  raised 
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the  money  to  pay  for  it  A  few  years  later  he  bought  for  the 
university,  in  a  similar  way,  a  tract  of  a  number  of  acres  south 
of  the  campus  and  collected  the  monoy  to  pay  the  cost. 

Professor  Merrick  was  not  a  man  of  sudden  and  transient 
impulses.  He  possessed  an  abiding  conviction  of  duty,  a  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing.  No  act  of  his  life  ever  indicated 
self-seeking  or  personal  ambitions.  He  lived  for  others.  His  dis- 
interestedness was  read  of  all  men.  He  espoused  the  university 
to  himself  anil  became  absorbed  in  its  success.  It  might  almost 
be  said  of  him,  as  of  his  Master,  that  his  zeal  had  eaten  him  up; 
and  he  was  continually  watching  for  opportunities  to  serve  the 
institution,  at  whatever  personal  sacrifices.  A  little  incident 
will  illustrate  this.  At  the  time  he  came  into  the  faculty  the 
salaries  were  graded  down  to  a  bare  subsistence  and  were  never 
paid  in  full  when  due.  In  the  second  year  that  he  was  in  Del- 
aware he  was  offered  the  superintendency  of  one  of  the  State 
institutions,  at  a  salary  three  times  as  large  as  he  was  nominally 
receiving  in  Delaware  ;  and  he  confidentially  consulted  his 
friends  as  to  whether,  for  the  sake  of  the  university,  for  the 
sake  of  relief  to  the  other  men  who  were  nearly  starving  there, 
he  should  not  accept  the  new  position,  for  a  season,  at  least, 
and  turn  over  this  larger  salary  to  the  university  until  it  could 
struggle  out  of  its  embarrassments.  I  think  that  had  his 
friends  approved  he  would  have  stood  ready  to  do  what  was 
in  his  heart.  Fortunately  for  the  institution,  they  said  44  No ; " 
it  was  not  his  money  that  the  university  wanted,  but  the  good 
man  who  offered  it.  Yet  the  next  year  he  found  a  wav  to  ac- 
complish  nearly  the  same  thing  and  still  remain  in  service  in 
Delaware.  The  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  Starling 
Medical  College,  Columbus,  was  offered  him;  and  for  five  or 
six  years  he  filled  this  position,  without  detriment  to  his  work 
in  Delaware,  and  turned  over  all  his  pay  at  Columbus  to  help 
in  defraying  his  salary  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan.  Another  illus- 
tration  is  given  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  Professor  Nelson : 

President  Merrick  took  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  several  de- 
partments. I  recall  many  a  visit  made  to  the  museum  and  to  my  class 
room  during  the  days  of  his  presidency,  and  his  encouraging  words 
uttered  at  such  times.  He  greatly  enjoyed  the  collections  of  shells  and 
fossils,  and,  on  one  occasion,  told  mc  to  give  him  information  in  regard  to 
all  additions,  exchanges,  and  gifts  as  soon  as  they  were  received.  For 
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some  time  I  wondered  greatly  that  I  could  obtain  money  for  new  cases 
and  for  the  purchase  of  choice  specimens,  eveu  when  the  salaries  were 
unpaid.  I  afterward  learned  thut  all  these  funds  came  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

This  same  disinterestedness,  this  same  though  tfulness  for 
the  future  interests  of  the  university  for  which  he  lived  and 
planned  and  denied  himself,  found  its  final  expression,  some 
years  ago,  in  the  gift  o*f  his  whole  estate  to  the  university  for 
the  endowment  of  an  annual  lecture  course  on  experimental 
and  practical  religion.  This  foundation,  when  fully  realized, 
will  amount  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  title  given 
to  his  lectureship  shows  the  practical  and  devout  bent  of  his 
life  and  thoughts.  In  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  uni- 
versity should  control  the  income  devoted  to  this  purpose,  the 
founder  had  four  of  these  annual  courses  delivered,  at  his  own 
private  expense,  by  distinguished  men  of  his  own  selection, 
namely,  Dr.  Daniel  Curry,  ex  President  James  McCosh,  Bishop 
Randolph  S.  Foster,  and  Dr.  James  Stalker.  The  several 
courses  have  been  issued  in  book  form  in  attractive  volumes. 
These  "  Merrick  Lectures "  thus  far  published,  and  the  long 
series  that  will  be  published  hereafter,  will  remain  a  worthy 
memorial  of  the  founder's  benevolence  and  benefaction. 

One  of  Professor  Merrick's  most  valuable  services  to  the 
Church,  for  the  time,  was  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  revised  Hymn  Book,  in  1848.  He  had  a  6ound 
judgment  in  tins  matter  and  an  exact  literary  taste,  and  he 
gave  many  months  of  earnest  labor  to  the  work.  Though  he 
was  not  known  as  a  poet,  ho  had  a  true  poetical  vein  and 
wrote  many  religious  hymns  and  songs,  some  of  which  have 
seen  the  light.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  marking  the  anniver- 
saries in  his  own  life  and  those  of  his  friends  by  some  appro- 
priate poetical  effusion;  and  the  complimentary  addresses  to 
his  friends  on  these  occasions  were  full  of  feeling  and  affection. 

Professor  Merrick  held  a  license  as  local  preacher  when  he 
was  principal  of  Amenia  Seminary.  In  1841,  after  his  coming 
to  Ohio,  he  joined  the  Ohio  Conference,  of  which  he  there- 
after remained  a  member ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  there 
were  but  three  older  members  in  the  Conference.  He  three 
times  represented  this  body  in  the  General  Conference — in 
1860,  1864,  and  1876 ;  and  in  1884  he  was  an  appointed  del- 
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egate  to  the  Centennial  Methodist  Conference  at  Baltimore. 
The  two  most  venerable  men  at  that  historic  session  were  Dr. 
John  B.  McFerrin,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cluirch,  Sonth, 
and  Dr.  Frederick  Merrick,  of  our  own  Church.  The  first  was, 
to  the  gratification  of  everybody,  selected  to  respond  for  the 
Conference  to  the  opening  address  of  welcome,  and  the  other 
to  make  the  valedictory  address  at  the  closing  session.  How 
admirably  they  acquitted  themselves!  It  wonld  bo  difficult  to 
name  any  in  that  gathering  of  distinguished  men  who  were  lis- 
tened to  with  more  respectful  attention.  Both  Cli niches  were 
justly  proud,  and  equally  proud,  of  these  saintly  veterans. 
Professor  Merrick  spent  but  one  year  in  the  pastorate  ;  but  for 
many  years  he  preached  almost  constantly.  He  made  no  pre- 
tenses to  the  graces  of  oratory  or  eloquence ;  but  his  sermons 
were  earnest,  instructive,  and  impressive.  He  carried  with  him 
the  tokens  of  a  consecrated  life.  The  signature  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  on  his  preaching  and  gave  him  seals  to  his  minis- 
try.   Says  Professor  Whitlock : 

He  was  not  a  student  of  eloquence,  and  did  not  always  manifest  magnetic 
or  sympathetic  influence  in  his  sermons  and  addresses.  There  were  times, 
however,  when  his  whole  nature  was  aflame,  his  words  reached  sublimity, 
and  his  power  was  overwhelming.  .  .  .  Once,  in  this  city  (Delaware, 
O.),  the  liquor  interest  became  unusually  aggressive  and  defiant.  An 
assembly  was  called,  and  Dr.  Merrick  was  requested  to  speak.  Iu  a  mo- 
ment it  was  seen  that  he  was  struggling  beneath  a  weight  of  conviction, 
emotion,  and  determination.  The  assembly  at  once  became  breathless; 
his  face,  manner,  and  sentences  seemed  the  embodiment  and  personifica- 
tion of  power.  The  effect  transcended  description.  Those  present  were 
fired  with  enthusiasm  to  do  and  to  dare,  and  the  enemies  of  order  and 
sobriety,  terror-stricken  and  cowering,  retreated  to  their  dens,  feeling  that 
the  day  of  judgment  had  come. 

Professor  Merrick's  preaching  was  at  first  without  manuscript 
or  notes ;  bnt  when  he  became  president,  following  college  ex- 
ample, he  wrote  his  college  sermons  and  baccalaureates.  Of 
these  and  of  occasional  lectures  and  addresses  a  large  mass  ac- 
cumulated,  the  most  of  which  he  finally  gave  to  the  flumes. 
Some  of  them,  at  least,  his  friends  would  have  gladly  preserved. 
But  he  had  a  humble  opinion  of  his  own  writings.  He  was  too 
busy  for  authorship,  if  not  otherwise  averse  to  it.  Yet  he  wrote 
much,  and  he  wrote  well.  Some  of  his  addresses  and  lectures 
were  published,  and  during  his  last  years  of  enforced  physical 
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inactivity  he  busied  himself  with  brief  religious  and  practical 
articles  for  our  Church  weeklies.  The  only  book  from  his  pen 
is  a  email  volume  on  Formalism  in  Religion — a  series  of  lectures 
delivered,  first  before  the  Central  Ohio  Conference  in  1865, 
and  then  before  his  own  Conference,  and  published  at  their 
joint  request.  The  subject  and  the  treatment  show  the  staid 
and  practical  character  of  his  mind. 

Early  in  Ids  presidency  Professor  Merrick  liad  the  honorary 
degrees  of  doctor  of  divinity  and  doctor  of  laws  conferred  on 
him,  but  for  conscientious  reasons  he  declined  to  wear  them. 
His  friends  respected  his  scruples  ;  but  the  title  of  doctor  nev- 
ertheless fastened  itself  upon  him,  and  ho  finally  acquiesced  in 
the  inevitable. 

lie  never  repined  at  being  laid  aside  from  the  active  duties 
of  his  place  in  the  university  and  from  the  busy  occupations  of 
life,  and  he  cheerfully  saw  himself  superseded  in  all  the  work 
of  the  school  in  whose  founding  and  upbuilding  he  had  borne  so 
largo  a  part.  Once  officially  released  from  the  responsibility, 
he  never  assumed  to  exert  any  influence,  or  even  to  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  duties  of  the  place.  Dr.  Payne  says  that,  in- 
stead of  finding  a  jealous  critic  in  the  retiring  president,  **  no 
successor  ever  had  a  more  appreciative  supporter  and  a  more 
tender  counselor  than  he  found  in  Dr.  Merrick."  President 
Bashford  thus  describes  his  first  interview  with  Dr.  Merrick, 
after  coming  to  assume  the  presidency  : 

Dr.  Merrick  scat  for  mc  when  I  first  came  to  the  college.  On  entering 
his  home  he  introduced  me  to  several  friends,  and  then  asked  them  to  ex- 
cuse us  and  led  the  way  to  a  private  room.  After  we  entered  his  bed- 
room, which  seemed  to  be  his  holy  of  holies,  he  turned  to  me  with  such  a 
look  of  tenderness  and  solicitude  as  can  be  given  only  by  a  father  to  a  son 
or  by  one  soul  which  has  been  praying  for  another  soul.  He  said  in 
substance:  "  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  to  the  college.  The  work  is 
great.  The  responsibilities  will  be  heavy.  I  have  craved  the  privilege 
of  praying  with  you."  I  shall  never  forget  that  prayer.  It  was  full 
of  reverence,  like  his  public  prayers  which  I  heard  later.  But  it  was 
more  tender  and  familiar  than  any  other  prayer  which  I  ever  heard  him 
make,  lie  talked  with  Qod.  I  realized  for  the  first  time  how  the  uni- 
versity had  become  a  part  of  his  very  life.  At  one  moment  I  felt  as  if 
a  dying  man  were  committing  his  family  to  mc,  for  the  students  were 
the  children  of  his  heart ;  the  next  moment  I  felt  as  if  a  prophet  were 
ascending  to  his  home,  and  I  craved  his  mantle.  That  bedroom  was  a 
Bethel. 
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Professor  Merrick  married,  in  April,  1836,  a  lady  whom  lie 
first  met  as  a  fellow-student  at  the  Wesleyau  Academy,  in 
Wilbraham,  Mass. — Miss  Sarah  Fidelia  Griswold,  of  Suffolk, 
Conn.  Their  married  life  together  of  nearly  fifty  years  was 
uneventful  and  happy.  Mrs.  Merrick  died  in  July,  1883, 
deeply  beloved  and  monrned  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  most 
of  all  by  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  a  guide  and  inspiration 
by  her  beautiful  Christian  life  and  a  comfort  and  support  in 
all  his  duties  and  anxieties. 

Professor  Merrick's  Christian  life  was  beautiful  and  exem- 
plary. He  was  a  man  without  guile,  transparent,  saintly, 
revered  by  all  as  a  living  demonstration  of  the  truth  and  power 
of  the  Gospel.  No  one  ever  heard  a  reproach  against  his  up- 
rightness or  any  question  of  his  motives.  All  voices,  even  of 
ungodly  men,  bore  willing  and  emphatic  testimony  to  the  irre- 
proachablene88  of  his  life.  Professor  Seeley,  in  that  remarkable 
book,  Ecce  Homo,  which  so  moved  the  Christian  world  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  said : 

Among  all  the  men  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  there  were  scarcely 
one  or  two  to  whom  we  might  venture  to  apply  the  epithet  "holy."  .  .  . 
Probably  no  one  will  deny  that  in  Christian  countries  this  higher-toned 
goodness,  which  we  call  holiness,  has  existed.  Few  will  maintain  that  it 
has  been  exceedingly  rare.  Perhaps  the  truth  is  that  there  has  scarcely 
been  a  town  in  any  Christian  country,  since  the  time  of  Christ,  when  a 
century  has  passed  without  exhibiting  a  character  of  such  elevation  that 
his  mere  presence  has  shamed  the  bad  and  made  the  good  better  and  has 
been  felt  at  times  like  the  presence  of  God  himself. 

I  am  sure  that  every  one  who  knew  our  venerated  and  saintly 
Merrick  feels  that  he  completely  tilled  out  Secley's  conception 
of  "  this  higher-toned  goodness,  which  we  call  holiness."  With 
his  6tanch  New  England  training  and  convictions,  ho  was 
scrupulously  exact  in  the  duties  and  services  of  religion.  His 
piety  was  constant  aud  consistent.  He  was  habitual  in  his  at- 
tendance upon  public  worship,  even  when  his  friends  thought 
he  ought  to  spare  himself ;  and  until  he  was  past  threescore  and 
ten  he  kept  his  place  as  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school.  He 
was  a  man  of  thought  on  the  verities  of  the  faith ;  he  never 
was  a  man  of  doubts.  He  believed  in  God  with  the  simple 
faith  of  a  child  ;  and  he  accepted  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible, 
as  God's  revealed  word.    He  was  joyful  in  his  religious  ex- 
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perience  and  bad  no  clouds  above  his  pathway.  A  friend,  who 
visited  him  almost  daily  during  his  invalid  years,  fonnd  him 
always  on  the  delectable  mountains.  But,  unlike  Banyan's 
pilgrim,  he  needed  no  perspective  glass  to  catch  a  sight  of 
heaven.  His  unclouded  vision  took  in  the  gates  of  the  celestial 
city  and  some  of  the  glory  of  the  place. 

Though  increasingly  feeble  as  the  years  wore  on,  he  kept 
himself  cheerful  and  content  with  such  occupations  as  he  could 
find  in  his  family  circle,  in  his  books,  and  in  his  pen.  His  in- 
firmities prevented  him  from  getting  about,  except  as  he  was 
assisted ;  but  it  remained  his  greatest  delight  to  be  carried  over 
to  the  college  chapel,  where  he  could  look  into  the  faces  of  the 
students  and  join  in  the  devotions.  At  the  last  commencement 
he  was  present  at  almost  all  the  exercises ;  and  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  Gray  Chapel  he  took  part  in  the  services,  gratified  that 
he  had  lived  to  see  this  noble  consummation  of  a  half  century 
of  working  and  of  waiting.  He  took  great  delight  in  reading, 
and  during  the  last  few  years  he  went  over  the  entire  Bible 
again  and  again.  To  the  very  last,  before  his  prostration,  he 
read  much  and  wrote  something  every  day,  if  nothing  more 
than  letters  to  his  old  friends.  For  many  years  it  was  his  habit 
to  write  annnally  to  each  of  the  old  students  who  had  gone  into 
the  missionary  fields  abroad.  He  thus  kept  himself  in  touch 
with  the  choice  spirits  who  had  passed  under  his  molding  in- 
fluence in  the  university.  His  students  are  found  now  in  all 
lands,  and  the  tidings  of  his  death  have  carried  grief  to  many 
homes  where  his  name  is  gratefully  remembered. 


[Judging  that  the  long,  useful,  and  saintly  life  of  Frederick  Merrick  should  have  some 
memorial  lecord  in  the  Review,  we  Invited  Professor  Williams  to  prepare  a  suitable  bio- 
graphical sketch.  He  has  furnished  the  article  here  printed,  a  large  part  of  which  was  de- 
livered at  Dr.  Merrick's  fuueraL— So.] 
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Abt.  II.— ETHICAL  MO^SM. 

During  the  month  of  November  last,  and  under  the  signifi- 
cant caption  of  "  Ethical  Monism,"  three  articles  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Examiner,  of  New  York  city.  They  were 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  II.  Strong,  who  for  twenty-two  years 
has  been  the  president  and  a  theological  professor  of  the  Koch- 
ester  Seminary,  whose  friends  claim  for  it  a  certain  preeminence 
among  the  Baptist  theological  schools  of  this  country.  He  has 
always  been  known  as  a  conservative  thinker  and  theologian, 
as  thoroughgoing  in  his  Augustinianism  and  Calvinism  as  the 
late  Professor  Shedd.  Ho  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  very  best 
of  handbooks  of  theology,  which  even  Princeton  recognizes  as 
an  authority  and  places  in  the  hands  of  its  students.  The  arti- 
cles are  startling  in  their  significance,  as  coming  from  one  who 
is  not  a  novice,  but  a  mature  man,  a  man  of  disciplined  intellect, 
who  is  not  given  to  careless  and  hasty  composition,  who  weighs 
his  words,  and  whoso  judgment  commands  wide  respect  among 
his  brethren.  That  they  have  been  read  with  incredulous 
amazement  is  very  plain  ;  and  that  their  influence  is  regarded 
with  alarm,  as  likely  to  be  very  injurious,  is  evident  from  the 
criticism  which  they  have  already  received.  That  criticism,  it 
seems  to  me,  cannot  bo  too  searching  and  incisive ;  and  though 
the  discussion  properly  belongs  to  the  denomination  with  which 
the  author  is  identified,  yet,  as  a  graduate  of  Rochester  and  for 
more  than  a  decade  of  years  afterward  a  Baptist  pastor,  it  may 
not  be  presumption  for  me  to  subject  the  doctrine  of  these  arti- 
cles to  a  critical  examination.  Baptists  have  not,  thus  far  in 
their  religions  history,  disclosed  any  disposition  to  court  the  alli- 
ance of  philosophical  pantheism  ;  but  if  these  articles  represent 
or  secure  any  considerable  following  a  theological  revolution 
among  the  Baptists  is  impending.  It  is  not  likely  that  such  will 
be  their  effect ;  and  they  are  more  apt  to  find  sympathetic  read- 
ers in  other  denominations  than  in  the  one  to  which  their 
author  belongs. 

In  the  caption  the  noun  plays  the  prominent  part.  The  ad- 
jective appears  throughout  the  discussion  as  subordinate.  The 
emphasis  is  on  "  monism."  A  thorough  discussion  would  de- 
mand a  careful  and  critical  oview  of  all  systems  of  philosoph- 
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ical  monism,  for  which  there  is  no  space  in  this  article.  It 
must  suffice  to  state  that  the  word  dates  from  the  time  of  Wolf, 
and  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  it  has  had  a  very  definite 
meaning.  Primarily,  it  represents  a  certain  theory  of  knowl- 
edge— tho  relation  which  the  conscious  subject  bears  to  the 
object  of  consciousness  in  every  act  of  cognition.  In  every 
such  act  there  is  an  I  and  a  not-I.  Is  the  I  anything  more 
than  a  modification  of  the  not-I;  or  is  the  not-I  anything 
more  than  a  modification  of  the  I ;  or  are  the  I  and  the  not-I 
anything  more  than  dual  modifications  of  an  anterior  and  ulti- 
mate  I  or  not-I,  in  which  I  or  not-I,  subject  and  object,  coalesce 
in  absolute  identity ;  or  are  the  I  and  the  not-I  distinct,  sepa- 
rate, and  irreducible  by  analysis  ?  What  is  the  relation  between 
the  ego  and  the  non-ego  t  The  debate,  in  the  end,  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  relation  between  matter  and  mind.  Are  these  two,  or 
are  they  one  ?  The  question  does  not  concern  their  logical 
priority,  but  their  essential  identity.  Consciousness  refuses  to 
identify  them.  It  insists  that  the  relation  between  matter  and 
mind  is  one  of  difference  ;  and  if,  in  problems  of  philosophy, 
consciousness  is  the  court  of  last  resort  monism  is  discredited. 

But  monism  insists  that  reason  cannot  rest  in  the  natural 
dualism  which  consciousness  affirms,  but  must  postulate  an  orig- 
inal and  essential  identity  to  satisfy  the  rational  demand  for 
unity.  Some  make  matter  basic,  regarding  mind  as  its  evolu- 
tion or  secretion ;  and  this  is  materialistic  monism.  Others  re- 
gard mind  as  basic,  and  matter  as  its  externalization,  whatever 
that  may  mean ;  and  this  is  idealistic  monism.  Materialistic 
monism  eliminates  tho  ego;  idealistic  monism  eliminates  the 
non-ego.  The  first  makes  mind,  the  second  makes  matter,  an 
appearance  and  shadow.  The  first  buries  mind;  tho  second 
sublimates  matter.  Others  insist  that  equal  justice  must  be 
done  to  matter  and  mind,  but  that  both  must  be  regarded  as 
manifestations  of  the  same  primal  energy,  which  is  at  once  sub- 
ject-object, as  when  Tyndall  urged  a  new  definition  of  matter 
which  should,  also,  include  mind,  or  as  when  a  recent  writer 
calls  this  primal  being  "dynamic  reason" — for  which  wo  might 
as  well  substitute  u  rational  dynamic."  This  may  be  called  the 
monism  of  absolute  identity.  This  is  the  prevailing  monistic 
doctrine  at  present ;  and  it  gets  rid  of  the  dualism  in  conscious- 
ness simply  by  making  it  original  and  eternal.   Its  watchword 
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is,  "  There  is  no  matter  without  mind,  and  there  is  no  mind 
without  matter  ;  there  is  no  world  without  God,  and  there  is  no 
God  without  the  world.1'  Instead  of  using  two  nouns,  as  natu- 
ral realism  does,  this  monism,  in  defining  the  primal  being  as 
"  dynamic  reason,"  uses  an  adjective  and  a  noun.  Matter  is 
regarded  as  rational  dynamic,  and  mind  is  regarded  as  dynamic 
reason.  And  the  tertium  quid,  which  it  invests  with  primacy, 
is  something  that  can  neither  be  produced  nor  described  nor 
conceived.  There  is  certainly  no  philosophical  idolatry  in 
worshiping  this  nondescript ;  for  the  likeness  of  it  is  not  to  be 
found,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth  or  under  the  earth.  For  one, 
I  shall  wait  until  it  materializes  before  I  take  off  my  hat  in 
its  presence,  meanwhile  refusing  to  challenge  the  clear  and  em- 
phatic testimony  of  consciousness,  which  declares  that  matter  and 
mind  are  not  identical  or  reducible  to  a  common  term,  and  in- 
sisting that  reason  must  be  content  to  say  that  they  find  their 
unity  in  the  Primal  Will,  whose  creative  and  causative  energy 
is  unfathomable. 

Only  four  theories  of  knowledge  are  possible.  The  conscious 
subject  may  be  merged  in  the  object  of  consciousness ;  or  the 
object  of  consciousness  may  be  identified  with  the  conscious  sub- 
ject ;  or  the  conscious  subject  and  the  object  of  consciousness  may 
be  regarded  as  the  conscious  or  unconscious  self-diremption  of 
an  original  indifference  and  identity ;  or  the  conscious  subject 
and  the  object  of  consciousness  may  be  regarded  as  essentially 
distinct  and  separate — an  ultimate  datum  of  consciousness  the 
denial  of  which  undermines  the  entire  fabric  of  knowledge. 
For  when  metaphysics  subverts  psychology  the  Samson  tum- 
bles the  temple  upon  his  own  head.  All  thought  may  as  well  be 
suspended  if  consciousness  cannot  bo  implicitly  trusted.  What- 
ever difficulties  its  testimony  presents,  they  are  certainly  not 
overcome  and  removed  by  discrediting  the  witness.  These 
four  theories  give  us  materialistic  monism,  idealistic  mon- 
ism, the  monism  of  original  indifference  or  absolute  identity, 
and  natural  realism.  And  for  one  I  am  a  natural  realist,  be- 
cause I  am  not  prepared  to  bring  the  indictment  of  falsehood 
against  the  clear  and  uniform  testimony  of  consciousness. 
There  is  a  unity  of  creative  will,  but  it  does  not  obliterate  the 
essential  difference  between  the  ego  and  the  non-ego. 

So  much  for  monism  as  a  theory  of  knowledge.    It  is  plain 
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that  it  cannot  6top  here.  Every  theory  of  knowledge  conducts 
to  a  theory  of  being.  We  cannot  help  assuming  that  things  are 
as  we  know  them.  Our  knowledge  of  them  is  the  measure  of 
their  existence  for  us.  And  so  monism  passes  into  a  theory  of 
universal  existence.  The  relation  between  matter  and  mind 
having  been  resolved  into  a  relation  of  identity,  the  question 
arises,  What  is  tlte  relation  of  mind  to  mind,  and  of  all  finite 
minds  to  the  Infinite  Mind  ?  And  here,  again,  two  courses  are 
open  to  us.  It  may  be  said  that  finite  mind  is  the  only  con- 
crete reality,  and  that  Infinite  Mind  is  only  a  collective  expres- 
sion for  the  sum  total  of  finite  rationality.  Or  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Infinite  Mind  is  the  only  mind,  and  that  finite  minds 
are  only  its  self-limitations  and  manifestations.  The  outcome, 
in  the  latter  case,  is  that  there  is  only  one  reality— the  Infinite 
Mind — and  that  the  universe  of  matter  and  mind  is  only  tho 
dual  manifestation  or  localization  of  that  Mind.  This  would 
seem  to  be  pantheism ;  but  there  are  many  who  insist  that  they 
are  not  pantheists,  however  pantheistic  their  speech  may  seem 
to  be.  That  protest  must  be  accepted  as  honestly  made ;  but 
this  cannot  shield  them  from  the  criticism  which  insists,  with 
justice,  that  the  pantheism  which  they  repudiate  shall  be  absent 
from  tho  statements  in  which  they  embody  their  creed.  Dr. 
Strong  is  not  a  pantheist.  He  insists  upon  the  reality  of 
moral  distinctions.  He  repudiates  the  idea  that  God  is  tho 
author  of  sin.  lie  affirms  the  creative  origin  of  the  universe  in 
time.  He  repudiates  the  notion  that  matter  is  eternal.  He  re- 
jects the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration.  All  this  is  sqnarely 
antipantheistic.  But  these  statements  appear  as  qualifications 
in  a  monistic  theory  of  being,  with  which  they  cannot  be  made 
to  agree.  Consistency  demands  either  the  repudiation  of  the 
theory  or  the  surrender  of  the  qualifications.  The  logical  out- 
come of  the  theory  is  pantheism.  The  following  are  the  main 
positions  which  are  maintained  and  defended,  and  which  are 
accepted  as,  at  least,  provisionally  true : 

I.  There  is  but  one  substance — God,  of  which  nature  is  a 
self-limitation  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  finite  spirits 
a  self-limitation  under  the  law  of  freedom,  and  redemption  a 
self-limitation  under  the  law  of  grace. 

II.  There  are  no  second  causes  in  nature.  The  laws  and  the 
energies  of  nature  are  only  the  habits  of  God's  action  or  his 
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generic  volitions.  An  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  finite 
spirits,  who  are  said  to  be  the  only  real  second  causes,  because 
they  have  freedom;  but  finite  spirits  are  defined  as  "circum- 
scriptions" of  the  divine  substance — a  phrase  which  reminds 
one  of  Leibnitz,  who  regarded  monads  as  "born  of  the  contin- 
ual fulgurations  of  divinity  from  moment  to  moment." 

III.  Dr.  Strong  argues  that,  as  in  the  Trinity  there  are  three 
infinite  personalities  in  one  substance,  so  in  the  same  numerical 
substance  there  may  be  multitudinous  finite  personalities;  and 
he  gives  his  adherence  to  the  statement  that  God  is  the  "  in- 
tegration of  all  finite  consciousnesses  in  an  all-embracing  con- 
sciousness." God  has  but  one  infinite  Son — Christ ;  but  in  the 
substance  of  the  one  infinite  Son  of  God  there  are  many  finite 
sons  of  God. 

IV.  To  all  this  the  Christology  of  Dr.  Strong's  papers  corre- 
sponds. Christ  is  the  natural  life  of  humanity,  that  is,  its  sub- 
stance ;  and  it  follows  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  sin  com- 
mitted by  bis  own  members.  We  are  quoting  the  author's  own 
words;  and  he  adds  that,  because  Christ  was  thus  responsible, 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  suffer,  not  make  repara- 
tion, not  atone. 

All  this  is  defined  as  "  ethical  monism,"  to  fight  which  may  be 
found  to  be  fighting  against  God.  It  is  commended  as  a  "  mighty 
movement  of  the  Spirit  of  God,"  leading  to  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  truth  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  reconciliation  of 
diverse  parties  and  creeds,  by  disclosing  their  hidden  ground  of 
unity.  •  I  believe  that  it  i"  so  intended.  I  have  known  Dr.  Strong 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  as  honest  as  he 
is  able.  When  he  says  that  he  is  not  a  pantheist  I  believe  him  ; 
but  in  this,  my  confidence  in  his  personal  intentions,  I  am  con- 
strained to  assume  that  his  language  does  not  fit  his  thought, 
and  that  he  would  and  must  repudiate  the  inevitable  implica- 
tions of  his  statements.  From  a  trained  theologian  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  his  language  shall  express  his  exact 
thought.  And  when  I  weigh,  without  prejudice  or  favor,  what 
he  has  written  I  must  say  that  to  fight  his  doctrine  is  to  fight 
for  God,  and  that  his  irenicon  is  the  disintegration  and  the 
death  of  all  Christian  faith.  It  will  not  do  to  let  such  bold 
propositions  as  I  have  enumerated  above  stand  and  then  claim 
that  not  an  article  of  Christian  doctrine  is  contravened.  Let 
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the  reader  judge  for  himself  whether  every  article  is  not  sur- 
rendered, that  is,  if  language  has  any  meaning  and  if  logic  lias 
any  force.  Nor  can  it  be  seriously  maintained  that  the  doctrine 
propounded  in  these  articles  is  a  new  discovery,  though  the 
anthor  writes  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  convert.  The 
rhetorical  garment  is  woven  on  a  modern  loom,  but  it  covers 
a  face  and  figure  which  have  long  been  familiar.  The  leading 
philosophical  concepts,  and  even  much  of  the  phraseology,  may 
bo  found  in  the  writings  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  and 
Malebranchc;  and  the  theological  representative  of  the  system 
is  Schleiermacher,  who,  to  say  the  least,  is  fearlessly  consistent 
in  accepting  the  results  of  his  pantheistic  scheme.  Let  us  ex- 
amine these  four  propositions  very  briefly,  in  the  order  of  their 
enumeration : 

I.  "  There  is  but  one  substance — God."  Now,  by  this  is  not 
meant  that  God  alone  has  his  substance  from  himself,  that  he 
alone  is  causa  sui,  and  that  all  other  Ixungs  derive  their  existence 
from  him  and  depend  upon  him  for  their  continuance.  It  is 
not  the  old  doctrine  of  the  a6eity  of  God  upou  which  Dr. 
Strong  fixes  attention.  He  makes  it  perfectly  plain  what  he 
does  mean  when  ho  adds  that  the  universe,  through  all  its  ranges 
and  grades  of  being,  is  a  self-limitation  of  the  divine  substance. 
He  quietly  assumes  that  the  word  "  substance"  can  only  mean 
the  u  ens  per  se  subsistens,"  that  which  has  independent  exist- 
once,  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  all  existence,  other  sub- 
stances than  which  there  cannot  be — the  common  assumption  of 
all  pantheism.  But  the  word  "  substance,"  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Latin  substantia,  and  of  the  Greek  words  ovoia  and  vnooraoif, 
which  were  used  interchangeably,  also  means  simply  that  which 
is  or  that  which  stands  under — the  essence  of  a  thing,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  properties.  There  may  be  existence  which  is 
not  self-existence.  There  may  bo  substance,  which  is  not  "ens 
p?r  se  subsystem ."  This  old  and  familiar  distinction  Dr.  Strong 
wholly  ignores  in  affirming  that  there  is  but  one  substance.  He 
maintains  that  God  is  transcendent ;  but  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  divine  transcendence  assumes  a  very  different  form  under 
his  hands.  In  theology,  the  transcendence  of  God  means 
that  his  personal  being  and  life  are  absolutely  independent 
of  the  universe,  independent  even  of  space  and  time,  eter- 
nally nntrammclcd  and  unlimited.    lie  limits  the  universe, 
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quicken 8  it,  and  rules  in  it ;  bat  in  doing  that  his  eternal  being 
retains  its  absolute  poise,  and  his  personal  substance  is  not 
divided  or  communicated.  All  that  Dr.  Strong  means  by  the 
transcendence  of  God  is  that  the  universe  does  not  exhaust  him. 
There  is  infinitely  more  in  God  than  there  is  in  the  universe. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  which  is  not  in  God  and 
which,  in  its  limited  form,  is  not  God.  The  only  substance 
which  the  universe  has  is  the  self-limited  substance  of  God. 
Now,  this  does  not  identify  the  universe  and  God  as  coequal 
and  coterminous ;  but  it  does  more  than  make  God  the  causa- 
tive ground  of  the  universe — it  affirms  that  the  universe  is  only 
the  manifestation  of  the  self-limited  substance  of  God  under 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  or  under  the  law  of  freedom,  or 
under  the  law  of  grace.  So  far  as  it  has  any  substance,  that 
substance  is  the  substance  of  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  God  is  the 
substance  of  the  cosmos.  This  may  not  be  cosmological  pan- 
theism, but  it  is  pantheistic  cosmology ;  and  there  is  not  much 
to  choose  between  them. 

II.  The  denial  of  second  causes  in  nature  is  a  necessary  part 
of  Dr.  Strong's  ethical  monism.  He  declares  the  laws  and  the 
energies  of  nature  to  be  only  the  habits  ,  of  God's  action  or  his 
generic  volitions.  He  is  not  content  to  say  that  the  laws  of 
nature  simply  represent  God's  habits  of  action,  that  God  is  the 
principle  of  universal  order.  Even  this  statement,  that  the 
order  of  nature  is  only  another  name  for  the  personal  action  of 
God,  I  should  be  disposed  to  challenge  as  strenuously  as  I 
should  oppose  Fichte's  identification  of  God  with  the  moral 
order  of  the  world.  To  make  the  natural  and  moral  order  of  the 
universe  only  another  name  for  the  personal  action  of  God  may 
be  so  interpreted  as  either  to  personalize  the  universe  or  to  de- 
personalize God.  It  would  be  easy  to  take  the  step  that  this 
natural  and  moral  order  is  the  only  God  of  which  we  have,  and 
can  have,  any  knowledge.  But  Dr.  Strong  adds  that  the  ener- 
gies of  nature  are  simply  God's  habit  of  action.  The  energy  of 
God  is  the  only  energy  there  is.  Force  and  personal  will  are 
assumed  to  be  convertible  terms. 

The  statement  is  plausible,  but  will  not  bear  close  and  careful 
scrutiny.  Our  personal  knowledge  of  what  is  involved  in  voli- 
tion does  not  warrant  the  statement  that  energy  is  a  form  of  per- 
sonal wilL   He  who  does  nothing  but  will,  who  has  no  physical 
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or  moral  agencies  at  his  command,  is  as  impotent  as  if  he  did 
not  will  at  all.  The  increase  of  will  action  cannot  overcome 
nervous  or  muscular  paralysis ;  and  that  omnipotence  of  will 
can  be  a  substitute  for  energy  is  very  far  from  being  self-evi- 
dent. All  we  know  of  personal  will  is  that  it  can  direct  en- 
ergy ;  and  to  suppose  that  any  increase  in  the  power  of  direction 
can  supply  the  energy  which  is  directed  is  to  make  a  tremen- 
dous leap  in  logic.  Energy  cannot  be  a  generic  volition.  The 
energies  of  nature  must  be  regarded  either  as  posited  by  a 
peculiar  act  of  creative  divine  power  oras  simply  another  name 
for  that  power  itself  which  the  will  of  God  directs.  An 
omnipotent  will  is  simply  a  will  which  controls  omnipotence  of 
energy  ;  the  almightiness  is  not  in  the  will  as  will.  So  that  to 
speak  of  the  energies  of  nature  as  habits  of  God's  action  or  his 
generic  volitions  is  to  identify  things  which  are  as  wide  apart 
as  the  poles.  Generic  volitions  may  account  for  order,  but 
they  cannot  account  for  energy ;  and  if  there  are  no  second 
causes  in  nature  its  energies  can  be  only  forms  of  God's  personal 
action,  whose  orderly  movement  is  directed  by  his  generic 
volitions. 

Dr.  Strong  cannot  be  permitted  to  pass  at  pleasure  from 
habits  of  action  to  generic  volitions,  however  convenient  it  may 
be,  for  the  two  things  are  wholly  distinct.  Every  one  of  us  has 
as  much  will  as  God  has,  but  no  one  of  us  has  the  power  which 
God  has ;  and  if  second  canses  in  nature  are  denied  we  must 
be  prepared  for  all  the  conclusions  which  follow  from  the  doc- 
trine that  the  energies  of  nature  are  the  personal  force  of  God, 
which  his  will  directs.  The  energy  of  God  is  made  to  be  the 
only  energy  there  is.  Gravity,  chemical  affinity,  all  the  proc- 
esses and  powers  of  organic  growth  and  decay  are  God's  habits 
of  personal  action.  All  movement  is  God's  direction  of  himself, 
not  merely  God's  direction  of  created  energies,  whether  in  stars, 
or  forests,  or  flowers,  or  fish,  or  bird,  or  beast.  When  the  fish 
swim  they  are  not  second  causes ;  all  there  is  is  God's  personal 
action  in  swimming.  When  the  birds  fly  they  are  not  second 
causes;  all  there  is  is  God's  personal  action  in  flying.  God 
swims  and  God  flies  by  self-limitation  and  direction  of  his  per- 
sonal energy.  It  passes  my  comprehension  how  such  a  theory 
can  be  seriously  entertained.  The  logic  needs  only  to  be 
fairly  pushed  to  its  reductio  ad  ridiculum  to  become  the  sport 
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of  earth  and  heaven.  That  such  a  notion  can  be  accepted  by 
one  who  believes  in  a  personal  God  seems  possible  only  by  sup- 
posing that  the  denial  of  second  causes  and  their  conversion  into 
habits  of  divine  action  has  not  been  worked  out  in  detail.  It 
has  been  left  to  hang  in  air,  and  "  distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view." 

Generic  volitions  offer  a  convenient  retreat  when  the  crit- 
ical cannonade  becomes  too  heavy.  Bring  the  notion  within 
the  range  of  concrete  inspection,  and  its  amazing  incongruity 
discredits  it.  It  may  seem  to  bring  unity  and  order  into  the 
cosmos,  but  it  carries  eternal  chaos  into  the  being  of  God. 
What  a  picture  it  gives  of  him  !  How  multitudinous  are  his 
personal  habits,  in  rushing  stars,  and  exploding  gases,  and  heav- 
ing fires,  in  frost,  and  heat,  and  dew,  and  rain,  and  snow,  and 
ice,  in  crawling  reptile,  and  winged  motion,  and  prowling 
beast  of  prey,  in  hiss,  and  rattle,  and  bark,  and  growl,  and  in- 
fant prattle,  and  soug  of  seraph !  And,  to  make  conf  osion  worse 
confounded,  these  multiform  habits  of  God's  action  are  simul- 
taneously performed  1  What  becomes,  under  6uch  a  represen- 
tation, of  the  simplicity  of  the  essential  life  of  God  ?  Where  is 
its  eternal  poise,  where  its  infinite  and  holy  harmony  ?  I  have 
not  caricatured  the  theory.  I  have  simply  made  it  concrete, 
cutting  off  retreat  into  the  convenient  shelter  of  "  generic  voli- 
tions," which  latter  can  account  for  nothing.  And  in  making 
it  concrete  its  repulsiveness  appears.  It  may  seem  to  exalt 
nature  to  deny  second  causes,  but  it  degrades  God.  And  if 
this  theory  be  true  human  language  is  the  greatest  of  all  mon- 
strosities, the  most  potent  instrument  of  deception.  For  sci- 
ence, with  all  its  refinements,  talks  of  the  properties  and  quali- 
ties of  things,  and  it  assumes  that  these  are  real  entities — not 
merely  generic  volitions — in  which  real  entities  the  properties 
inhere.  We  assume  that  the  fish  actually  swim  and  that  the 
birds  actually  fly— that  they  are  not  merely  operated  on  or  in. 
We  assume  that  they  are  second  causes.  There  never  was  a 
more  groundless  or  more  absurd  theory  than  that  there  are  no 
second  causes  in  nature,  that  the  laws  and  the  energies  of  nature 
are  the  habits  of  God's  personal  action.  And  this  denial  of 
second  causes  in  nature  has  been  a  cardinal  doctrine  in  every 
system  of  pantheism. 

And  if  there  are  no  second  causes  in  nature  there  can  be  no 
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second  causes  anywhere.  True,  an  exception  is  made  in  favor 
of  finite  spirits,  who  are  said  to  be  the  only  true  second  causes, 
because  they  are  free.  But,  in  the  first  place,  that  finite  spirits 
are  free  is  known  only  in  consciousness ;  and  ethical  monism 
discredits  consciousness  in  its  interpretation  of  nature.  There 
is  no  better  evideuce  that  man  is  free  than  that  fishes  and  birds 
are  second  causes.  In  the  second  place,  man  is  not  pure  spirit, 
but  spirit  in  body.  His  body  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  the  vital- 
ized body,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  second  cause.  Respiration, 
digestion,  circulation,  nervous  sensibility,  and  muscular  contrac- 
tion can  only  be  habits  of  God's  personal  action.  My  "ge- 
neric volitions  "  may  direct  them,  but  they  did  not  create  the 
energy  which  my  will  directs.  When  I  breathe,  when  I  eat, 
when  I  walk,  when  I  sleep,  my  body  is  not  a  second  cause ; 
and,  as  I  do  not  do  many  of  these  things  by  any  generic  voli- 
tions of  which  I  am  conscious,  as  all  these  things  were  done  by 
me  long  before  I  can  remember,  as  many  other  similar  things 
were  done  in  my  prenatal  state,  they  must  be  placed  under  the 
category  of  divine  habits  of  action.  For  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  hard  and  fast  line  between  nature  and  man.  So  far  as  my 
constitution  is  the  precipitate  of  nature,  so  far  must  the  laws 
and  the  energies  of  nature  operate  in  me.  Where  do  the 
divine  habits  stop?  When  I  cough  involuntarily,  when  my 
heart  flutters,  when  sciatica  makes  me  limp  and  groan,  when 
my  joints  ache  with  rheumatic  pain,  when  the  gout  torments 
me,  or  when  I  suffer  the  purgatory  of  dyspepsia,  am  I  the  sub- 
ject of  generic  volitions  of  God,  the  vehicle  of  divine  habits  of 
action  ?  And,  in  the  third  place,  finite  spirits  are  said  to  be 
"  circumscriptions  of  the  divine  substance."  Its  essence  and 
energy  are  the  only  essence  and  energy  in  them.  Their  f  reedom, 
even,  can  only  be  the  self-limited  freedom  of  God.  This  must 
apply  even  to  the  devil.  He,  too,  must  be  a  "  circumscription 
of  the  divine  substance" — a  conclusion  which  it  is  needless  to 
characterize.  I  accept  the  concession  that  finite  spirits  arc 
second  causes ;  but  I  insist  that  the  concession  is  fatal  to  a  the- 
ory of  nature  which  makes  no  provision  for  second  causes  in  its 
constitution. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  horns  of  this  dilemma.  If 
there  are  no  second  causes  in  nature,  and  if  finite  spirits  are  sim- 
ply "  circumscriptions  of  the  divine  substance,"  then  man  can- 
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not  be  a  second  cause,  and  his  consciousness  of  freedom  resolves 
itself  into  a  constitutional  self-delusion  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  generic  volition  of  God.  God  must  be  the  author  of  sin, 
creating  moral  antagonism  in  the  members  who  share  in  his 
personal  substance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of 
freedom  and  the  sense  of  personal  guilt,  unshared  by  God,  are 
accepted  as  ultimate  and  determining  data  in  onr  judgment  of 
any  theory  of  being,  if  men  are  in  6ober  reality  second  causes, 
then  they  have  substantial  existence  in  and  for  themselves,  and 
they  cannot  be  "  circn inscriptions  of  the  divine  substance ; " 
while  the  corporeity  of  man,  in  virtue  of  which  he  is  vitally 
linked  to  nature  and  a  part  of  nature,  invalidates  the  assump- 
tion that  there  are  no  second  causes  in  nature. 

III.  We  come  next  to  the  suggestion  that  in  the  one  substance 
of  God  we  exist  as  finite  personalities,  and  that  the  all-embrac- 
ing consciousness  of  God  integrates  all  finite  consciousnesses. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  so  amazing  an  assumption. 
All  the  evidence  is  squarely  against  it  The  I  in  every  thinker 
is  a  fixed  point.  Every  thinker  is  conscious  of  his  separate 
individuality.  Impersonal  thought,  or  alter-personal  thought, 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  I  cannot  do  another's  thinking,  and 
another  cannot  do  my  thinking.  I  cannot  do  God's  thinking, 
and  God  cannot  do  my  thinking.  There  are  laws  of  thought, 
laws  which  dominate  all  thought ;  and  these  point  to  an  Origi- 
nal and  Supreme  Thinker,  who  makes  his  thought  sovereign  in 
all  who  think.  But,  whether  I  think  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  I 
who  think,  and  not  somebody  else  in  me.  There  may  he  such 
a  thing  as  the  integration  of  multitudinous  consciousnesses  into 
a  single  self-consciousness.  It  may  bo  that  each  living  cell  in 
the  human  body  has  its  separate  consciousness,  though  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  this  physiological  fancy  has  been  demon- 
strated ;  and  theologians  have  generally  explained  the  Trinity 
in  some  6uch  way,  affirming  the  inexistence  of  three  conscious 
persons  in  one  self-conscious  divine  personality.  But,  in  the 
case  of  finite  spirits,  the  question  concerns  the  integration,  of 
multitudinous  self-consciousnesses  into  a  single,  all-embracing, 
divine  self-conscionsness.  And  self-consciousness  is  separate* 
ness  in  consciousness,  which  refuses  to  be  eliminated  or  subli- 
mated. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  identified  consciousness 
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and  self-consciousness.  But  in  tins  be  Las  not  been  widely  fol- 
lowed. The  identification  cannot  be  maintained,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  invest  all  sentient  being  with  self -consciousness, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  affirming  that  all  sentient  beings 
are  persona),  that  is,  moral  and  accountable.  Sensation  must 
involve  consciousness.  The  brute  knows  when  it  suffers.  But 
self-consciousness  is  a  very  different  thing.  In  it  the  indivisi- 
ble self  distinguishes,  compares,  and  coordinates  the  successive 
states  of  sentiency.  It  is  not  the  precipitate  or  product  of  the 
sentient  series,  for  the  series  cannot  even  be  known  as  a  series, 
except  in  memory,  by  the  rational  energy  of  a  subject  which 
overlooks  and  interprets  the  6cries,  and  which  is,  therefore,  in- 
dependent of  the  series.  Such  a  power  of  reason  brutes  do  not 
possess,  uuless  all  our  observation  is  misleading.  Brutes  are  con- 
scious, but  they  are  not  self-conscious.  They  neither  think  nor 
say  "  I."  They  are  not  I's.  And  he  who  says  "  I "  thereby 
affirms  the  separateness  and  the  fixity  of  his  own  being.  Human 
consciousness,  by  its  constant  and  emphatic  antithesis  of  self  and 
God,  never  confounding  the  two  in  its  highest  moods — even  in 
inspired  ecstasy,  as  in  prophetic  or  apostolic  speech — repudi- 
ates the  notion  that  finite  personalities  share  in  the  substance 
of  God,  as  do  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  the  one  divine 
essence.  This  analogy  is  a  two-edged  sword.  It  cuts  both 
ways.  It  reduces  the  Trinity  to  the  category  of  speculations 
and  assumptions  for  which  not  a  particle  of  solid  evidence 
can  be  offered. 

IV.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  fourth  suggestion,  that 
Christ  is  responsible  for  man's  sin  and  guilt,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  was  bound  to  suffer  and  make  atonement?  I  have 
known  the  author  of  the  articles  in  the  Examiner  for  many 
years  to  have  been  a  strict  Augustinian.  He  believes  and 
teaches  that  every  man  sinned  in  Adam  and  is  guilty  of  the 
original  apostasy.  And,  for  one,  if  I  must  have  a  theory  of 
inherited  depravity  it  must  be  the  Augustinian  theory  or  none.  I 
cannot  accept  the  Augustinian  theory,  and,  therefore,  I  have 
none.  I  know  that  all  men  are  sinners ;  but  how  they  became 
such  the  Bible  does  not  tell  me,  and  the  theologians  have  only 
muddled  me.  But  it  is  enough  to  make  even  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo  turn  over  in  his  grave  to  be  told  that,  as  Christ  is  the 
natural  life  of  humanity,  and  that  as  Adam  was  only  a  "cir- 
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cumscription  of  the  divine  substance,"  which  substance  in  its 
infinite  fullness  Christ  possesses,  therefore  Christ  is  responsible 
for  Adam's  apostasy  and  is  chargeable  with  its  guilt  I  That 
amazing  declaration  I  shall  not  undertake  to  criticise.  It 
would  be  superfluous.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read 
anything  like  it.  It  certainly  has  the  merit  of  originality  in 
dogmatic  theology  ;  and  its  acceptance  would  revolutionize  the 
traditional  faith  of  the  Church.  It  would  disclose  the  deeper 
unity  of  the  creeds  by  destroying  every  one  of  them.  I  do  not 
see  how  universal  restoration  can  be  logically  evaded,  though 
Dr.  Strong  declines  to  push  his  Christology  to  this  extreme. 
But  others  will  do  it  even  if  he  does  not ;  and  I  do  not  see 
how  they  can  be  blamed. 

One  thing  is  plain — he  who  accepts  the  monism  commended 
in  these  articles  must  be  prepared  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  There 
are  many  things  in  the  articles  which  are  superbly  said  and 
which  every  devout  man  will  most  heartily  indorse.  But  there 
is  a  dead  fly  in  the  precious  ointment.  The  philosophical  and 
theological  assumptions  constitute  the  framework  of  the  logic, 
and  I  cannot  regard  them  as  anything  but  subversive.  I  dread 
their  influence  upon  onr  young  men,  who  will  not  stop  where 
the  author  does.  These  articles  will  be  read,  and  have  been 
read,  by  others  besides  Baptists.  They  concern  themes  in 
which  all  Christendom  is  vitally  interested ;  and  this  is  my 
apology  for  passing  them  under  review.  I  appreciate  the 
irenical  temper  of  the  author;  but  I  fear  that  in  his  desire 
for  theological  harmony  he  has  made  unguarded  and  fatal 
concessions.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  resultant 
gospel  is  not  "  the  faith  which  was  once  for  all  delivered 
unto  the  saints." 

I  do  not  object  to  the  phrase  "  ethical  monism."  I  rather 
like  it.  It  suggests  a  conception  of  the  unity  of  being  at 
once  true  and  profound,  the  careful  exposition  of  which  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  helpful.  It  would  bo  a  monism 
constituted  by  ethical  relations  and  conserved  by  ethical 
energies.  But  such  is  not  the  monism  which  Dr.  Strong  has 
expounded  and  which  he  commends.  The  monism  of  his 
articles  is  the  monism  of  substance,  to  which  certain  ethical 
qualifications  are  appended.  Ethics  deals  with  moral  personal- 
ity, not  with  substance.    And  ethical  monism  should  make 
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the  infinite  and  abeolnte  moral  personality  of  God  its  point 
of  departure — not  the  divine  substance.  When  Dr.  Strong 
elsewhere  says  that  in  creation  man  is  "  intellectually " 
united  to  God,  and  that  in  regeneration  man  is  u  spiritually " 
united  to  God,  he  more  than  commands  my  unqualified  con- 
sent. Only  I  should  add  that  in  creation  man  is "  ethically '» 
united  to  God,  as  well  as  "  intellectually,"  and  that  regenera- 
tion only  makes  effective  in  conscious  personal  life  the  intel- 
lectual and  ethical  relations  established  by  creation  and  violated 
by  sin.  A  union  intellectually,  ethically,  and  spiritually 
mediated,  constituting  identity  of  rational  and  moral  life,  is  a 
profound  and  stimulating  truth.  It  simply  carries  out  the  idea 
that  man  bears  the  image  of  God  because  he  is  the  offspring  of 
God.  Stars  are  made,  souls  arc  born.  The  first  are  the  prod- 
uct of  God's  dynamic  energy ;  the  second  are  the  product  of 
his  generative  energy.  But  a  unity  of  substance  is  a  very 
different  thing ;  and,  whatever  the  resnltant  monism  may  be, 
it  can  be  called  ethical  only  by  courtesy.  The  ethical  concep- 
tion is  not  generative  and  determinant  in  such  a  system.  It  se- 
cures that  place  only  when  the  unity  of  being  is  regarded  as 
rational  and  moral,  when  the  eternal  base  of  the  system  is  fonnd 
in  the  infinite  and  absolute  moral  personality  of  God— in  his 
rational  and  holy  will,  not  in  his  substance.  I  like  the  text, 
but  I  do  not  like  the  sermon. 
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Abt.  III.— THE  HISTORIC  EPISCOPATE. 

The  Honse  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
adopted,  in  1886,  four  principles  of  agreement  as  a  condition 
of  union  with  other  Churches.  Two  years  later,  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  English  Bishops,  after  6ome  debate,  adopted 
similar  conditions.  The  fourth  principle  or  condition  of  union 
in  the  platforms  of  both  Churches  was  the  acceptance  of  what 
is  by  them  termed  "  the  historic  episcopate ; "  by  which  phrase 
is  meant  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination 
to  the  validity  of  ministerial  functions  in  the  Christian  Church. 
The  dictum  is  that  where  there  is  no  episcopal  ordination  there 
is  no  true  ministry,  therefore,  no  sacraments,  and,  consequently, 
no  Church. 

This  interpretation  of  the  historic  episcopate  by  the  Lambeth 
Conference,  in  opposition  to  another  interpretation  by  a  learned 
and  respectable  minority  who  certainly  were  as  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  as  their  opponents,  has 
been  much  regretted  by  many  who  believe  in  the  organic  union 
of  Christendom,  and  who  had  cherished  the  hope  that  the  sepa- 
rative forces  of  the  Reformation  period  had  been  modified  by 
the  thought-drifts,  the  religious  tolerances,  and  the  liberalizing 
influences,  political,  social,  and  commercial,  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  It  is  not  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  that  a  beautiful  dream  has  faded  away  in 
the  shadow  of  traditional  dogma.  The  recent  utterances  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishops  in  the  New  York  Independent 
(March  8, 1894)  are  further  accepted  as  rendering  impossible  tho 
union  of  the  Churches  on  any  such  basis  as  the  historic  episco- 
pate. That  any  learned  body  of  Protestant  diviues  should  now 
deliberately  demand  belief  in  apostolical  succession,  not  of  doc- 
trine, but  of  touch  as  a  condition  of  Christian  union,  and  should 
affirm  that  their  body  alone  possessed  such  tactual  succession,  is 
something  extraordinary,  and  goes  very  far  in  confirmation  of 
the  supposition  that  the  most  primitive  habits  of  thought  and 
practice  may  exist  and  thrive  side  by  side  with  the  highest 
civilization. 

Now,  since  the  High  Church  party  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church — by  its  insistence 
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upon  tins  theory,  which  has  been  made  a  principle  of  belief 
equal  in  value  to  a  revealed  doctrine — rejects  the  validity  of 
ordination  in  other  Protestant  Churches,  the  right  to  challenge, 
on  Anglican  principles,  the  validity  of  orders  in  the  Established 
Church  and  its  offshoot  in  the  United  States  can  neither  be 
questioned  nor  denied.  It  cannot  be  quietly  assumed  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  a  historic,  legiti- 
mate episcopate  and  that,  therefore,  it  possesses  the  right  to  lay 
down  imperative  conditions  of  union  for  other  Churches.  Be- 
fore it  or  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  can  lawfully  presume 
to  do  this  it  must  produce  its  own  undoubted  credentials  or 
make  good,  without  any  clement  of  incertitude  in  its  evidence, 
its  own  high  claims  to  tactual,  authorized  succession. 

Upon  what,  then,  does  this  claim  to  the  historic  episcopate  in 
the  Church  of  England  rest?  As  a  historic  fact,  it  rests  solely 
on  the  validity  of  Matthew  Parker's  consecration  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Canterbury.  From  him  the  English  episcopate 
is  derived ;  he,  and  he  only  is  the  foundation  of  that  hierarch- 
ical structure  which  now  towers  so  loftily ;  and  unless  it  can  be 
demonstrated,  as  it  has  not  been,  without  any  suspicion  of  doubt 
that  he  was  truly  and  canonically  consecrated,  then,  on  Anglican 
principles,  this  historic  episcopate  is  a  my th  engendered  of  eccle- 
siastical pride,  the  claim  of  the  Church  of  England  is  false,  how- 
ever venerable  it  may  be  and  however  agreeable  it  may  be  with 
its  dignity  and  illustrious  history,  and  its  orders,  on  the  same 
principles,  like  those  of  other  Churches,  are  null  and  void. 
Once  the  issue  is  made,  nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
Assumptions  of  what  might  have  been  done  or  of  what  may 
even  seem  probable  from  circumstances  will  be  of  no  avail.  The 
clean-cut  historic  facts  will  alone  be  admitted  in  evidence.  In 
no  instance  will  any  degree  of  doubt  be  allowed.  Nor,  indeed, 
should  Anglicans  desire  it;  for  if  in  the  evidence  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  doubt,  then,  on  the  universal  legal  maxim, 
"Nemo  dot  quod  non  haibct?  the  validity  of  all  subsequent  con- 
secrations emanating  from  that  source  would  be  doubtful.  Such 
uncertainty  would  bo  death  to  the  historic  episcopate  and  anni- 
hilation to  the  affirmations  and  demands  of  Anglican  prelates. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  When  Elizabeth,  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary,  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  in  1558,  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  was  the  established  religion  of  the  realm.  Such 
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ministers  as  had  preached  the  pure  word  of  God  under  Edward 
VI  had  fled  to  the  Continent  when  Mary  became  queen,  and  at 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  were  for  the  most  part  still  exiles. 
Catholic  bishops  tilled  the  sees,  and  all  laws,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, enacted  under  Mary  for  the  protection  or  enrichment  of 
the  Roman  Church  were  still  in  legal  force.  The  Parliament 
of  1st  Elizabeth  changed  all  this  and  made  possible  a  new  era. 
By  repealing  the  laws  of  Queen  Mary,  which  had  restored  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  by  reviving  certain  acts  of  Henry  VIII 
and  Edward  VI,  the  reformed  religion  obtained  a  legal  status 
over  its  rival,  and  was  established  in  the  place  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  the  religion  of  the  nation. 

The  oath  of  supremacy  to  the  new  queen  as  head  of  the 
Church  in  England  being  tendered  the  Catholic  bishops,  they 
all,  with  one  exception,  refused  to  take  it  and,  as  a  consequence, 
were  ejected  from  their  bishoprics  by  the  High  Court  of  Com- 
mission. In  such  manner  were  the  episcopal  sees  of  England 
emptied  of  their  occupants — a  mode  quite  as  legal  as  had  been 
practiced  in  the  preceding  reign ;  and  there  now  remained  no 
bishop  who  might  lawfnlly  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office. 
The  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  the  highest  in  England, 
being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  died  twenty- 
four  hours  after  Queen  Mary,  his  cousin,  it  was  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  that  it  should  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible  by. 
one  in  harmony  with  the  now  order  of  things  in  Church  and 
State.  For  this  purpose  Queen  Elizabeth  issued,  according  to 
her  royal  prerogative,  a  mandate,  bearing  date  September  9, 
1559,  to  four  bishops  of  the  old  faith  and  to  Doctors  in  Divinity 
Barlow  and  Scory,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  bishoprics 
under  Queen  Mary,  commanding  them  to  consecrate  Matthew 
Parker,  professor  of  sacred  theology,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  four  Catholic  bishops,  recognizing  neither  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  queen  nor  the  ecclesiastical  character 
of  Barlow  and  Scory,  refused  to  obey  the  mandate.  The  failure 
of  this  commission  produced,  it  is  affirmed,  a  second  royal  man- 
date, dated  December  6, 1559.  This  was  addressed  to  Kitchin, 
of  Llandaff,  William  Barlow,  bishop-elect  of  Chichester,  John 
Scory,  bishop-elect  of  Hereford,  Miles  Coverdale,  formerly 
bishop  of  Exeter,  Richard,  suffragan  of  Bedford,  John,  suffragan 
of  Thetford,  and  John  Bale,  bishop  of  Ossory.  It  was  in  obedi- 
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ence  to  this  mandate  that  Mattliew  Parker  is  declared,  by  those 
who  insist  upon  the  historic  episcopate,  to  have  been  consecrated 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  December  17,  A.  D.  1559,  by  the 
persons  mentioned,  excepting  Kitchin,  Bale,  of  Ossory,  and  the 
suffragan  of  Thetford. 

Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  this  consecration  has  been 
questioned,  botli  as  to  fact  and  form,  by  Romanist  and  Presby- 
terian, from  the  time  it  was  first  heard  of  to  the  present  day. 
Neither  Mason's  Vindicim  nor  Godwin's  PramUibus^  the 
efforts  of  Bramhall,  or  the  editor  of  Bramhall,  with  all  his 
learning,  have  been  able  to  dispel  the  doubts  which  first  clouded 
the  announcement  of  the  event 

The  literature  on  the  subject  is  voluminous.  However,  two 
works  of  recent  date  contain  between  them  the  best,  perhaps, 
that  can  be  said,  or  has  been  said,  on  the  Anglican  side — Had- 
dan's  Apostolical  Succession  in  t/ie  Church  of  England,  and 
Bailey's  Defense  of  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church  qf  England. 
Haddan  is  infallible.  Mr.  Bailey's  valuable  work  is  in  another 
vein.  It  is  a  compilation  of  the  documents  in  Lambeth  Library 
upon  the  proofs  of  which  Matthew  Parker's  consecration  rests, 
and  was  undertaken,  says  the  author,  "  in  answer  to  a  wish  ex- 
pressed by  many  clergy,  both  in  England  and  America,  who 
desire  to  possess  the  valuable  documents  attesting  the  validity 
of  their  orders."  From  the  other  side  there  have  appeared 
some  able  volumes,  on  one  of  which  we  mainly  rely  for  the  data 
involving  the  genuineness  of  the  Lambeth  Register,  the  author 
having  personally  compared  these  documents  with  the  State 
papers  compiled  and  published  under  authority  by  Rymer,  the 
royal  historiographer.  It  is  to  these  documents  we  direct  onr 
attention,  and  not  to  the  worn-out  arguments  on  apostolical 
succession,  concerning  which  nothing  new  can  be  said,  and 
which  may  now  be  given  over  to  the  innocent  amusement  of 
leisurely  curates. 

The  first  evidence  offered  in  proof  of  Parker's  consecration 
is  the  Lambeth  Register  containing  the  record  of  the  fact. 
This  record,  says  Haddan,  "occupies  from  tho  second  to  the 
eleventh  leaf  of  Parker's  register,  volume  i.  The  volume  is  an 
entire  volume,  bound  together  before  it  was  used ;  not  a  col- 
lection of  separate  documents,  bound  together  after  they  were 
written."    It  is,  therefore,  either  the  original  book  in  which 
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were  recorded  the  facts  related  to  the  consecration  at  the  time 
they  transpired,  or  it  is  a  book  in  which  were  copied  the  record 
of  the  facts  from  original  documents.  That  it  is  not  a  book  of 
copies,  bat  the  original  record  itself,  is  clearly  the  fact  Haddan 
is  desirous  of  stating.  That  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  is 
evident  from  the  statement  by  Archbishop  Wake  to  Le  Con- 
rayer,  "  Yon  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  whole  entry  of  the 
acts  of  M.  Parker's  consecration,  with  all  the  instruments  relat- 
ing to  it,  in  my  registers  are  written  in  the  same  hand  with  the 
other  acts  of  what  passed  during  his  archiepiscopate,  and  all  at 
the  same  time  they  were  done." 

But,  what  proof  is  there  that  this  register  is  itself  genuine? 
Has  it  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  those  principles  of  literary 
and  historical  criticism  which,  for  instance,  are  applied  so 
rigorously  to  the  New  Testament  manuscripts  and  the  docu- 
ments of  early  Christianity — the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  for  exam- 
ple? Forgery,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  was  common  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I  a  general  pardon 
was  once  granted  to  those  who  had  forged  State  papers,  charters, 
deeds,  etc.  Every  important  document,  then,  of  that  period 
must  be  accepted  with  caution  by  the  critic,  and  such  a  valuable 
proof  as  this  register  is  must  have  some  unassailable  verification 
of  its  genuineness.  What  is  the  internal  and  external  evidence 
in  its  favor? 

The  consecration  of  Matthew  Parker  took  place,  it  is  affirmed, 
December  17,  A.  D.  1559.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  announcement  of  the  act  was  challenged  and  proofs  de- 
manded that  the  act  had  been  performed,  this  register  contain- 
ing the  record  of  the  event  was  not  produced  till  A.  D.  1613, 
fifty-four  years  after  the  alleged  act  occurred.  Among  the 
llomanists,  Harding  pressed  Jewel,  one  of  Parker's  bishops,  to 
6how  the  credentials  of  the  new  episcopacy.  Others,  as  Sanders, 
Bristow,  and  Staplcton,  lynx-eyed  watchers  of  everything  done 
by  the  new  regime^  repeatedly  denied  the  fact  of  the  consecra- 
tion. But  no  register  was  ever  produced  to  prove  it ;  for  which 
reason  Romanists  and  Presbyterians  declared  that  the  new 
bishops  were  bishops  only  by  appointment  of  the  queen,  accord- 
ing to  the  act  1st  Elizabeth,  and  referred  to  them  commonly  as 
4*  Parliament  bishops."  Where  was  this  register  during  these 
fifty-four  years  ?   Is  it  a  fact  that  it  is  a  contemporaneous  record 
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of  the  event  upon  which  the  historic  episcopate  rests?  It  is 
something  remarkable  that  neither  Haddan  nor  Bailey  nor  any 
Anglican  writer  gives  any  contemporary  evidence  of  its  exist- 
ence. Stowe,  the  friend  and  protege  of  Parker,  makes  no 
mention  of  it  in  his  chronological  history ;  Godwin's  work  on 
Anglican  prelates,  published  first  in  English  in  1601,  knows 
nothing  of  it ;  in  fact,  no  writer  or  historian  of  the  period 
mentions  it.  But  in  1613  Mason,  chaplain  to  Abbot,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  published  his  Vindicice,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  in  fifty-four  years  this  precious,  all-essential  document 
triumphantly  saw  the  light.  How  could  such  an  important 
volume,  by  no  means  small,  containing,  as  Iladdan  says,  the 
record  of  "  the  earliest  acts  of  jurisdiction  dated  two  and  three 
days  after  Parker's  confirmation,"  drop  so  completely  out  of  the 
sight  and  memory  of  man  so  soon  after  the  alleged  consecration, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  records  that  were  made  and  were 
to  be  made  in  it,  that  it  conld  not  bo  appealed  to  for  half  a 
century  ? 

The  critical  inquirer  would  bo  justifiable,  it  would  seem,  in 
asking  how  it  happened  that  the  register  was  discovered  at  this 
particular  time,  the  first  year  of  James  I.  And,  considering 
King  James's  distrust  of  English  orders,  his  dangerous  leaning 
toward  Catholicism,  his  strong  predilections  for  episcopacy,  and 
his  antipathy  to  Presbyterianism,  this  sympathetic  but  critical 
inquirer,  and  even  those  making  high  claims  to  the  historic 
episcopate,  might  ask,  '*  For  the  preservation  of  the  established 
hierarchy  recently  founded,  was  there  a  necessity  for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  precious  document  ? "  Such  a  question  would  be 
pushing  things  to  the  extreme  ;  it  would  sound  like  a  very  stern 
suggestion  of  wrong  doing,  implying  pious  fraud  for  the  safety 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  its  cpiscopac}\  To  all  of  which  • 
it  may  be  said,  that  to  imagine  that  those  who  abandoned  the 
ancient  religion  for  tho  reformed  were  better  in  every  respect 
than  tho  ethics  and  theology  in  which  they  had  been  educated 
.  is  to  say  that  Calvin  did  not  burn  Servetns,  that  Cranmer  sent 
no  poor  wretch  to  the  stake  for  conscience'  sake,  that  the  his- 
torical facts  proving  that  reformed  and  nn reformed  were  both 
victimized  by  the  thought  of  their  age  are  fanciful  flights  or 
pitiful  evidences  of  religious  rancor. 

But  criticism  has  no  weakness  for  sentiment.   It  has  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  consequences  resulting  from  its  labors.  Truth 
is  the  object  of  its  search,  the  sole  purpose  of  its  labor,  and  for 
that,  rather  than  shrines  and  wooden  gods,  has  it  genuine  rever- 
ence. The  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey  quotes  testimony  to  the  fact,  though 
he  did  not  see  it  was  two-edged,  that  when  Sanders's  book  relat- 
ing to  the  Nag's  Head  fable  came  to  King  James  "  it  strattled 
him." 

Upon  this  he  [the  king]  cald  his  privy  council  and  shewed  it  them,  and 
withal  told  'em  that  he  was  a  stranger  among  'em  and  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter;  and,  directing  himself  to  the  archbishop  [Abbot],  who  was 
present,  44  My  Lord  (says  he),  I  hope  you  can  prove  and  make  good  your 
ordination,  for  by  my  sol,  man  (says  he),  if  this  story  be  true  we  are  no 
Church." 

The  archbishop  replies  that  by  examining  the  Lambeth  Register 
he  con  Id  produce  the  record  of  Parker's  consecration.  Some 
time  afterward  the  document  is  produced  (it  could  have  been 
shown  the  king  the  next  day,  for  Mason,  the  archbishop's 
chaplain,  had  already  discovered  it  among  some  musty  papers 
in  the  Lambeth  Library) ;  and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  perusing 
it,  declared,  "  It  was  ye  original  he  saw  and  read  when  Arch- 
bishop Parker  was  ordained,"  fifty-four  years  before. 

But  if  this  record  was  so  easily  found  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture at  the  beginning  of  King  James's  reign,  on  the  appearance 
of  Sanders's  book,  why  was  it  not  produced,  in  answer  to  the 
repeated  demands  of  those  who  denied  its  existence  and  chal- 
lenged the  validity  of  the  new  episcopal  orders,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  Harding,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Parker  and  Barlow  and  the  others  and,  like  the  rest  of  his  co- 
religionists, watchful  of  every  public  act,  challenged  Jewel  to 
show  the  record  of  the  ordination.  "Wo  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Jewel,  and  to  each  of  your  companions,  *  Show  us  the  register 
of  your  bishops ;  show  us  the  letters  of  your  orders.' "  "  If  you 
cannot  show  your  bishoply  pedigree,  if  you  can  prove  no  suc- 
cession, then  whereby  hold  yon?  How  can  you  prove  your 
vocation  ?  By  what  authority  usurp  you  the  administration  of 
doctrine  and  sacraments?  Who  hath  called  you?  Who  hath 
laid  liands  on  you  ?  How  arid  by  whom  were  you  consecrated  ? " 
But  no  register,  no  pedigree  was  ever  forthcoming.  Bishop 
Jewel  returned  an  evasive  answer.  Not  until  fifty-four  years 
after  the  event,  when  all  who  participated  in  it  and  all  who 
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witnessed  it  were  dead,  except  the  earl  of  prodigious  memory, 
was  the  register  produced  ;  and  then  at  a  time  most  providen- 
tial for  the  continuity  of  the  hierarchy  established  by  law. 

An  examination  of  the  register  furnishes  internal  evidence, 
it  issaid  by  those  contesting  it,  sufficient  to  awaken  doubt  of  its 
authenticity.  It  mentions  Parker's  family  as  being  among  the 
aristocracy.  A  life  of  Parker,  translated  from  the  Historiola 
of  the  Masters  of  Corpus  Christi  College  and  published  during 
Parker's  lifetime  (1574)  by  one  who  knew  him,  states  that  he  was 
the  son  of  an  honest  weaver  at  Norwich.  It  also  affirms  that 
at  the  consecration  the  ordinal  of  Edward  VI  was  used,  which 
ordinal  at  that  time  was  illegal,  it  not  having  been  restored. 
Elizalnjth  certainly  expected  that  the  Roman  ritual  would  be 
employed  in  the  service,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  she 
thought  the  Roman  bishops  to  whom  she  sent  her  first  mandate 
would  use  any  other.  Between  the  date  of  thai  mandate  and 
the  date  of  the  consecration  no  act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
legally  restoring  the  ordinal  which  had  been  outlawed  in  the 
preceding  reign.  The  statement  of  Haddan,  that  "  the  volume 
is  an  entire  volume,  bonnd  together  before  it  was  used  ;  not  a 
collection  of  separate  documents,  bound  together  after  they 
were  written,"  was  intended  to  suggest  the  absurdity  that  such 
a  volume  could  be  a  forgery.  From  a  study  of  that  part  of  it 
recording  Parkers  consecration  wo  are  compelled  to  say  that 
that  testimony  is  the  most  damaging  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  register,  or  that  part  of  it,  that  could  be  given  by  the 
defense.  The  nice  precision,  the  painfully  exact  circumstantial- 
ity of  the  narrative,  the  direction  of  the  doors,  who  went  in  and 
who  came  out,  what  each  wore  at  each  change  of  the  scene, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  everything  pertaining  to  vest- 
ments was  regarded  as  "  Aaronic  ornaments,"  "  popish  things," 
even  by  those  who  participated  in  the  ceremony,  the  position 
of  tables,  the  kind  of  cloth  with  which  this  and  that  was 
covered,  not  to  mention  other  little  precisions  impressing  one  as 
being  too  trivial  to  have  attracted  attention  at  tho  inauguration 
of  a  new  hierarchy  of  a  great  kingdom  shaking  off  the  incubus 
of  papalism,  while  the  presence  of  such  a  notable  man  as  the 
Right  Honorable  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham  and 
High  Admiral  of  England,  at  five  o'clock  on  a  cold  winter's 
morning,  is  wholly  ignored — all  this,  and  much  more  that  might 
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be  mentioned,  awakens  the  gravest  suspicions  that  this  realistic 
account  of  the  ceremony,  if  such  there  was,  is  the  fabrication  of 
an  ingenious  hand,  who  thought  that  by  the  introduction  of  so 
many  particularities  of  tables  and  stools  and  green  baize  cloth  lie 
would  impress  the  record  with  the  6tamp  of  truth,  because  it 
seemed  to  be  so  exact. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  its  doubtful  origin.  If  this  docu- 
ment is  not  spurious  it  bears  upon  its  face  the  most  unfortunate 
marks  of  guilt  of  any  document  ever  depended  upon  for  the 
support  of  a  great  cause.  Archbishop  Wake,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, assured  Lo  Courayer,  who  was  writing  in  defense 
of  Engjish  orders,  that  everything  relating  to  Parker's  consecra- 
tion in  the  registers  was  "  written  in  the  same  hand  with  the 
other  acts  of  what  passed  during  his  archiepiscopate,  and  all 
at  the  same  time  they  were  done."  This  is  confirmed  by  others 
who  have  examined  the  register.  Now,  what  are  the  facts? 
Anthony  Huse,  the  registrar,  died  in  June,  1560,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Incent.  Huso  is  registrar  to  folio  221,  John 
Incent  from  that  to  folio  299.  The  handwriting,  then,  ought  to 
be  different.  But  it  is  not.  The  very  uniformity  upon  which 
Mr.  Haddan  relies  is  evidence  against  him.  Or  are  we  to  believe 
that  Anthony  Huse  wrote  in  the  same  hand  the  whole  of  this 
register  after  his  death  ?  for,  as  Archbishop  "Wake  testifies,  the 
writing  is  in  the  same  hand  and  was  done  at  the  time  of  the 
events  recorded.  Again,  in  the  acta,  of  confirmation  in  this 
same  register,  as  printed  by  Haddan,  Francis  Clarke  acts  as 
scribe  in  the  absence  of  Anthony  Huse.  The  writing  in  this 
instance  also  should  be  different    But  it  is  not. 

The  crowning  proof  that  that  part  of  the  register  recording 
Parker's  consecration  is  a  probable  forgery  is  seen  in  the  fatal 
blunder  of  whoever  wrote  it  in  failing  to  keep  correct  time. 
In  Haddan's  Latin  copy  before  us  we  read  : 

The  register  of  the  most  reverend  father  in  Christ,  his  lordship  Mat- 
thew Parker,  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  confirmed  by  the 
reverend  fathers  their  lordships  William  Barlow,  lately  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  now  elect  [nunc  elcctum]  of  Chichester,  John  8cory,  formerly 
bishop  of  Chichester,  noio  elect  [nunc  elcctum)  of  Hereford,  .  .  .  likewise 
consecrated  by  the  same  reverend  fathers,  under  the  same  authority,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  same  month  of  December,  Anthony  Huse,  Esquire, 
being  then  the  chief  registrar  [tunc  registrar™  primario]  of  the  said  most 
reverend  father. 
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How  can  Anglican  defenders  of  the  register  reconcile  these 
different  times  and  make  them  one  and  the  same  time  ?  As- 
tounding as  it  may  be,  here  is  an  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that 
this  record  was  made  at  the  time  the  event  it  records  occurred 
— "now"  {nunc) — while  the  fact  drops  out  at  the  end  that  it 
was  not  written  until  some  time  after  — "  then  "  {tunc) — that 
is,  after  II use  had  ceased  to  be  registrar !  And,  as  one  of  our 
authorities  shows,  the  '*  now  "  comprised  three  days  only,  for 
Parker  was  consecrated  December  17,  and  on  the  twentieth  of 
the  same  month  Barlow  and  Scory  were  confirmed  in  their  6ees 
and  were  no  longer  elect,  hut  absolute,  bishops  of  Chichester 
and  Hereford.  Of  these  facts,  visible  on  the  face  of  the  regis- 
ter itself,  Anglican  learning  and  ingenuity  have  offered  no  ex- 
planation. "  Nemo  dat  quod  non  habet."  There  is  no  explana- 
tion that  does  not  obscure  the  High  Church  theory  and  the 
whole  elaborate  scheme  of  evidence  supporting  the  erroneous 
view  of  the  historic  episcopate  in  ever-thickening,  darkening, 
doubt. 

For  brevity's  sake  we  may  omit  several  minor  proofs  of  the 
doubtfulness  of  the  register,  and  notice  only  in  briefest  manner 
possible  the  genuineness  of  the  particular  document  itself  by 
authority  of  which  Parker  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated. 

The  royal  historiographer,  Rymer,  compiled  all  State  papers 
of  the  period  iu  one  great  work,  entitled  Fmdera,  Conventiones, 
Literal  et  cujuscumque  generis  Acta  Publica,  etc,  giving  to  each 
papercopied  the  identical  authentication  possessed  by  thcoriginal. 
Those  mandates,  royal  letters  patent,  etc.,  that  bore  the  great  seal 
are  marked  by  Kymer  "  Sub  tnagno  sigiUo  Angliae  ;  "  others  are 
attested  under  the  privy  seal  with  the  words  u  Teste  rege  ;  "  some 
others  are  signed  by  the  queen  in  person,  and  in  Rymer  all  6uch 
have  the  conclusion,  "  Teste  regina,"  etc,  or  "  Per  ipsam  Regi- 
nam.  The  common  formula,  "  Teste  rege,"  on  many  papers  is 
without  special  value  unless  followed  by  seal  or  signature.  Now, 
the  first  mandate  for  the  consecration  of  Parker,  dated  September 
9,  1559,  but  which  was  disregarded,  bears  a  proper  authentica- 
tion, "  Teste  regina,per  breve  de  privato  sigitto."  The  second 
mandate,  dated  December  6,  1559,  is  the  one  under  which  it  is 
affirmed  Parker  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
What  is  the  authentication?  None!  There  is  no  seal,  no 
signature.    It  is  very  strange  and  very  unfortunate  that  this 
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particular  document  in  this  particular  case  should  be  without 
any  evidence  of  royal  authority.  Those  who  deny  its  genuine- 
ness are  of  the  opinion  that  Elizabeth,  the  mighty  "  Elizabeth 
of  the  iron  maw,"  chagrined  at  the  failure  of  her  first  mandate, 
was  too  high  spirited  to  issue  another  when  by  a  mere  word, 
according  to  the  teachings  of  the  reformers  in  Edward  VI's 
time  and  of  her  own  appointments,  it  was  lawful  to  make  one 
a  bishop  or  an  archbishop.  What  validity  such  an  argument 
has  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire ;  but  the  following  evidence  is 
given  by  those  who  make  it.  In  Rymer  (xv,  546)  there  is  a 
royal  commission,  properly  authenticated,  authorizing  certain 
ones  to  administer  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  Matthew  Parker. 
The  document  is  genuine.  What  is  its  date?  October  20, 
1559.  Here,  then,  in  this  very  commission,  nearly  two  months 
before  the  date  of  the  royal  mandate  of  December  6,  1559, 
issued,  it  is  said,  for  his  consecration,  the  queen  herself  in  a 
legal  document  styles  him  archbishop.  Was  he  then  arch- 
bishop? Mr.  Bailey  urges  the  fact  that  Barlow  must  have 
been  consecrated  bishop,  because  he  was  once  so  styled  by 
Queen  Mary ;  "  therefore,  from  this  very  fact  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  truly  consecrated  bishop  aud  publicly 
accepted  as  such  by  the  queen."  He  quotes  Le  Courayer  at 
length  to  the  same  effect.  Prior  to  December  17,  1559,  Mat- 
thew Parker  is  styled  archbishop  in  a  legal  document  by  the 
queen,  in  which  document  he  is  granted  certain  powers  which 
he  could  not  use  were  he  not  archbishop;  therefore,  we 
might  say  with  Mr.  Bailey,  "  from  this  very  fact  it  must  be 
admitted  "  that  he  was  archbishop  before  that  date,  archbishop 
by  royal  authority,  and  as  such  accepted  by  the  founders  of 
the  hierarchy  in  those  "  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth." 

But,  leaving  Rymer  and  the  register,  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  the  corroborating  evidence  adduced  by  Anglicans  in 
proof  of  the  fact  of  the  consecration  of  Parker  and  that  the 
register  is  gennine.  Between  the  reformers  in  England  and 
those  on  the  Continent  a  correspondence  was  maintained,  which 
correspondence,  known  as  the  Zurich  Letters,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Parker  Society.  High  Church  writers  regard 
this  correspondence  as  closing  the  case  against  all  objectors. 
Iladdan  says,  "  These  letters  prove  in  detail,  with  the  conclusive- 
ness of  undesigned,  private,  and  casual  allusions,  the  several 
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consecrations  of  the  bishops,  including  Parker."  It  cannot  be 
denied,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  denying  the  fact,  that  the 
Zurich  Letters  furnish  strong,  if  not  conclusive,  evidence  that 
Parker  was  made  archbishop.  That  he  was  was  never  doubted. 
The  manner,  the  how  he  was  made  so,  is  the  piece  de  resistance; 
and  the  evidence  is  just  as  strong  for  the  belief  that  he  was  arch- 
bishop by  royal  authority  only,  as  others  had  been  made  bishops, 
for  whose  special  benefit  the  act  of  8th  Elizabeth  was  passed 
confirming  them  in  their  appointment.  This  correspondence, 
so  confidently  appealed  to  by  Anglicans,  is  not  without  its  difficul- 
ties also,  if  these  same  Anglicans,  between  whose  views  and  the 
teachings  of  the  reformers  there  is  no  agreement  at  all,  would 
but  seriously  consider  them. 

Mr.  Bailey  gives  one  of  these  letters,  from  Jewel  to  Peter 
Martyr,  dated  at  London,  July  20, 1559,  iu  which  Jewel  writes, 
"  Some  of  our  friends  are  marked  out  for  bishops,  Parker  for 
Canterbury,"  etc.  But  there  is  another  letter  from  Jewel  to 
Peter  Martyr  which  Mr.  Bailey  does  not  give.  It  reads, 
"  Yesterday,  as  soon  as  I  returned  to  London,  I  heard  from  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  you  are  invited  hither,  and  that 
your  old  lectureship  is  open  to  you."  What  is  the  date  of  this 
letter  ?  November  2,  1559,  six  weeks  before  Parker's  alleged 
consecration  and  two  weeks  after  he  had  been  styled  arch- 
bishop by  the  queen  in  a  legal  document.  Mr.  Bailey  quotes 
another  letter,  which  he  thinks  is  good  evidence  for  his  Ameri- 
can brethren  "  who  desire  to  possess  the  valuable  documents 
attesting  the  validity  of  their  orders."  It  is  from  Parkhurst  to 
Josiah  Simler,  dated  "Bishop's  Cleeve,  December  20,  1559," 
and  reads,  "  When  I  was  lately  in  London  one  of  the  privy 
councillors  and  Matthew  Parker,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury," 
etc.  Bishop's  Cleeve  is  in  Gloucestershire.  Now,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  distance  and  the  mode  of  travel  in  those  easy 
days  it  is  clear  as  sunbeams  that  Parkhurst  left  London  before 
December  17,  the  date  of  Parker's  consecration,  and  that,  there- 
fore, as  the  queen  had  styled  him  and  as  the  letter  from  Jewel 
to  Peter  Martyr  has  styled  him,  Parker  was  archbishop  before 
December  17.  Or  will  Anglicans  assume  that  the  elevation  of 
Matthew  Parker  was  so  certain  that  he  was  considered  already 
as  archbishop  ?  In  any  court  the  simple  response  wonld  be, 
"  Prove  it."    There  is  other  testimony  to  the  probability  that 
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bishops  were  made  by  royal  designation  only,  as,  for  instance, 
the  petition  of  Parker,  Cox,  Grindal,  Scory,  and  Barlow  that 
Elizabeth  should  accept  certain  revenues  from  their  sees. 
These  worthy  prelates  were  not  confirmed,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, until  after  the  consecration  of  Parker.  But  this  petition 
was  not  presented,  according  to  Strype  {AnnaU%  chap,  vi), 
later  than  September,  1559.  How,  then,  could  these  gentlemen 
give  away  the  revenues  of  sees  they  did  not  possess  and  over 
whicli  they  had  no  jurisdiction  ?  The  explanation  is  that  they 
were  recognized  as  bishops  as  soon  as  nominated  by  the  royal 
prerogative. 

Not  pursuing  this  interesting  sidepath  further,  the  important 
questions  press  to  the  front,  Who  were  Parker's  consecratore  ? 
and,  secondly,  Did  they  hold  to  what  is  now  known  as  Anglican 
belief  concerning  ministerial  orders?  If  the  reformers  were 
not  High  Church  men,  representing  such  belief  in  the  Church 
in  the  name  of  which  they  consecrated  Matthew  Parker,  if  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination  at  all, 
but  recognized  freely  the  ministerial  character  of  ministers  in 
other  Churches  not  possessing  or  indorsing  episcopal  ordination, 
all  of  which  are  facts  of  history,  then  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
find  in  the  Church  of  England  by  law  established  any  intelligible 
basis  for  the  notion  of  a  historic  episcopate  which  is  now  made 
a  fundamental  condition  of  ecclesiastical  union. 

From  the  "Order  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies"  in  Parker's 
register  we  learn  that  William  Barlow,  John  Scory,  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  and  John  Hodgkins  officiated.  Barlow  was  the  consecrator. 
This  Anglicans  deny,  affirming  that  all  the  bishops  were  the 
consecratore.  But,  unfortunately  for  their  desire,  this  same 
"  Order  of  Rites  "  says : 

The  .gospels  at  length  finished,  the  elect  of  Hereford,  the  suffragan  of 
Bedford,  and  Miles  Coverdale,  of  whom  above,  conducted  the  archbishop 
before  the  elect  of  Chichester  [Barlow],  seated  in  a  chuir  at  the  table,  with 
these  words:  "Reverend  father  in  Qod,  we  offer  and  present  to  you  this 
pious  and  learned  man,  that  he  may  be  consecrated  archbishop." 

Haddan  remarks  in  a  footnote,  "  It  will  be  observed  that  no 
distinction  is  made  between  the  presiding  bishop  and  the  assist- 
ant bishops  "—a  surprising  statement  in  the  face  of  the  record 
before  him.  Was  not  Barlow  the  chief  among  those  in  this 
'   service,  and  was  it  not  to  him  that  the  assistants  presented  the 
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archbishop  ?  Was  not  this  a  distinction  ?  An  assistant-  bishop 
exercises  no  consecrating  power,  and  if  those  with  him  are  not 
bishops  his  individual  act  is  null  and  void.  Barlow,  then,  was 
consecrator.  But  had  Barlow  himself  ever  been  consecrated 
bishop?  That  is  the  question.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
Anglicans  are  anxious  to  deprive  Barlow  of  the  honor  of  being 
the  consecrator  of  Matthew  Parker — the  first  link  in  the  chain 
of  Anglican  episcopacy.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that 
William  Barlow  was  ever  consecrated  bishop,  while  there  is 
abundant  and  varied  proof  that  he  was  never  more  than  bishop- 
elect.  Anglican  writers  never  tire  of  asserting  that  he  was 
ordained  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  But  where 
is  the  proof?  Ho  was  elected  to  the  6ee  of  St.  Asaph,  January 
16,  1536.  On  the  tenth  of  April  following  he  is  elected  to  St. 
Davids,  where  he  settles  on  the1  July  following,  and,  at  that 
date,  is  still  unconsecrated.  The  proof  of  this  i6  a  royal  writ, 
dated  May  29,  and  the  documents  of  his  successor  at  St.  Asaph, 
who  repeatedly  styles  him  u  bishop  elect."  But  where  is  Bar- 
low between  these  dates,  that  is,  from  January  to  July  ?  Jour- 
neying to  and  fro  from  England  to  Scotland  on  an  embassy  to 
the  king,  James  V.  To  Scotland  he  went  bishop-elect  of  St. 
Asaph ;  and  from  Scotland  he  returned  finally  in  July  styled 
in  reports  and  histories  full-fledged  bishop  of  St.  Davids.  The 
fact  that  he  was  ever  consecrated  has  never  been  proved. 

The  belief  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  con- 
secration of  Matthew  Parker  and  the  teachings  of  all  the  Eng- 
lish reformers  were  antagonistic  to  the  views  on  the  ministry 
held  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  now  adopted  by  the  defenders 
of  this  theory  of  the  historic  episcopate.  William  Barlow 
was  notoriously  lax  in  his  opinions.  In  July,  1536,  after 
he  had  taken  possession  of  St.  Davids  as  bishop,  articles  were 
presented  against  him  before  the  king  for  affirming,  "if  the 
king's  grace,  being  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in  England, 
did  choose,  denominate,  and  elect  any  layman  to  be  a  bishop, 
that  he  so  chosen  should  be  as  good  a  bishop  as  he  is,  or  the 
best  in  England."  Did  he  base  this  opinion  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  made  bishop  solely  by  Henry's  appointment  ?  We 
might  go  over  the  list  did  space  permit,  not  only  of  Parker's 
consecrators,  but  of  all  the  bishops  of  that  period  without  find- 
ing one  representing  the  principles  of  this  ultra  Anglican  party. 
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They  were  all  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  the  Conti- 
nental reformers,  and  were  restrained  only  by  the  semi-Romish 
sentiineuts  of  Elizabeth  herself  from  impressing  Genevan  doc- 
trine and  usage  on  the  Church  of  England.  The  Anglicans 
owe  much  to  the  sturdy,  headstrong  daughter  of  Henry  VIII. 

From  an  impartial  study  of  the  facts  here  presented,  neces- 
sarily in  abbreviated  form,  it  is  clear  that  the  consecration  of 
Matthew  Parker  is,  on  Anglican  principles,  very  doubtful.  The 
historic  episcopate  in  the  Church  of  England,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  is  impossible  of  proof;  and, 
were  it  true  or  even  relieved  of  the  incubns  of  doubt  resting  so 
heavily  upon  it,  it  is  not  worthy  the  importance  that  has  been 
attached  to  it. 
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Art.  IV. — "  THE  YOUNG  MAN  AND  THE  CHURCH." 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Bok  wrote  au  article  for  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Cosmopolitan,  on  "  The  Young  Man  and  the  Church," 
which  has  been  widely  read  and  has  provoked  much  discussion. 
Mr.  Bok  is  the  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  which  pub- 
lication under  his  editorship  and  management  has  reached,  it  is 
claimed,  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  in  the  world.  A 
man  of  his  intelligence,  integrity,  keen  knowledge  of  the 
world,  friendliness  to  virtue  and  religion  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  subject  and  have  reached 
other  conclusions.  To  us  he  seems  to  have  so  fastened  his  eyes  on 
one  little  section  of  the  subject  that  the  great  sphere  of  truth 
escaped  his  vision.  He  wastes  no  words  iu  laying  down  two 
propositions,  which  he  makes  the  basis  of  his  article :  (1)  that 
young  men  do  not  go  to  church ;  (2)  that  the  reason  young 
men  do  not  go  to  church  is  that  they  get  little  or  nothing  from 
the  pulpit  when  they  go.  We  take  exception  to  both  of  these 
statements.  We  do  not  believe  they  can  be  sustained  by  the 
facts.  A  certain  king  proposed  this  question  to  the  scholars  of 
his  realm :  "  Why  is  it  that,  if  a  vessel  be  filled  with  water  and 
a  fish  be  dropped  into  it,  the  water  will  not  run  over?"  The 
men  of  science  returned  elaborate  and  profound  answers.  The 
king  replied, 41  When  the  fish  is  put  into  the  vessel  the  water 
will  run  over."  Mr.  Bok  employs  a  good  many  pages  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  why  young  men  do  not  go  to  church,  when,  in 
fact,  they  do  go  to  church,  and  go  to  church  in  larger  numbers 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  country.  We  do  not 
say  that  all  young  men  attend  church ;  we  do  not  claim 
that  as  many  young  men  go  to  church  as  should.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  pulpit  is  perfect,  that  it  attracts  as  many  young 
men  as  it  is  privileged  to  do.  We  do  6ay  that  there  is  not  a 
growing  dislike  or  neglect  of  the  church  upon  the  part  of  yonng 
men,  and  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  they  were  more 
regular  in  their  attendance  on  the  church  services  or  were 
more  loyal  to  the  cause  of  God. 

While  there  are  many  yonng  men  who  attend  church,  there 
are  numbers  who  do  not.  This  has  always  been  the  case. 
There  are  powerful  influences  calculated  to  drift  men  away 
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from  the  church.  There  is  a  growing  disregard  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Lord's  day — the  disposition  to  make  it  a  holiday, 
instead  of  a  holy  day.  Foreigners  bring  wrong  notions  of  Sun- 
day observance  to  our  shores,  and  the  native  Americans  adopt 
them  very  easily.  The  young  are  fond  of  recreation  and 
amusement,  and  Satan  sets  all  kinds  of  snares  for  them  on  the 
Lord's  day.  The  bicycle  has  gotten  to  be  almost  a  necessity 
now.  Many  ministers  find  it  indispensable  to  their  work  and 
health.  The  wheel  is  cutting  to  pieces  the  Christian  Sabbath 
and  carrying  many  a  young  man  of  good  conscience  and  care- 
ful training  away  from  the  cross.  A  spin  around  the  park  or 
out  to  a  neighboring  village  ten  or  twenty  miles  away  is  often 
a  substitute  for  attendance  on  church  service  on  Sunday.  Mr. 
Bok,  in  his  three  years  of  almost  fruitless  search  for  ministers 
with  tact  and  sense  enough  to  attract  and  entertain  young  men, 
must  have  met  scores  of  young  men  on  the  streets  and  park- 
ways on  Sunday,  with  their  knee  breeches  and  sweaters,  whirl- 
ing along  from  church  and  worship  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  might  be  the  eloquence  of  the 
wheel,  rather  than  the  dullness  of  the  minister,  that  kept 
young  men  away  from  divine  service. 

The  disposition  to  make  Sunday  a  purely  social  day  mili- 
tates against  church  attendance.  Numbers  of  plain  people  hail 
the  return  of  the  day  because  it  will  bring  visits,  excursions, 
picnics,  social  amusement,  and  even  revelry.  It  has  gotten  to 
be  quite  the  tiling  now  for  the  rich  to  give  the  day  over  largely 
to  riding,  visiting,  big  dinners,  and  social  eutertainment  of  one 
kind  or  another.  It  is  quite  the  custom  among  the  four  hun- 
dred and  their  imitators  to  go  to  their  country  seats  on  Satur- 
day evening  and  spend  the  time  till  Monday  in  purely  social 
recreation,  with  the  slightest  tinctnre,  if  any,  of  God  or  wor- 
ship in  it.  In  a  conversation  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  the  other  day  he  said  to  ns : 

The  very  rich  arc  being  weaned  away  from  attendance  upon  the  church 
and  loyalty  to  it  by  the  growing  custom  of  making  Sunday  a  day  of  so- 
cial enjoyment.  Riding,  driving,  big  dinners,  gay  circles  of  invited 
guests  are  supplanting  the  church  in  the  affections  of  the  extremely  rich. 
Some  of  the  families  of  the  very  rich  are  constant  in  their  attendance  on 
all  the  services  of  the  church,  parents  and  children  being  intensely  loyal  to 
all  its  interests;  but  a  larger  number  are  letting  the  religious  go  for  the 
social.    It  is  the  old  story  of  the  camel  and  the  eye  of  the  needle. 
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Having  heard  that  Dr.  John  Hall,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York,  had  preached  on  a  recent 
Sunday  on  some  of  the  social  dangers  of  high  life,  we  called  on 
him  to  ascertain  his  views  on  the  general  subject    He  said : 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  among  the  wealthy  to  spend  Sunday  in 
riding,  driving,  giving  parties,  und  other  entertainments  which  arc  un- 
friendly to  the  church.  It  not  only  keeps  the  members  of  the  family 
away  from  religious  duty,  but  large  numbers  of  male  and  female  servants, 
who  are  made  to  desecrate  the  Lord's  day  to  pander  to  their  masters'  folly 
and  sin.  Back  of  my  house  are  a  number  of  livery  stables.  The  other 
day  I  went  over  to  see  if  I  could  not  persuade  some  of  the  stablemen  and 
drivers  to  attend  my  church.  They  said,  "  No,  the  demands  on  us  are  so 
great  we  can  have  no  time  for  church. 

If  Mr.  Bok  had  thought  a  little  more  carefully  he  might 
have  ascertained  that,  if  young  men  do  not  attend  church  in  as 
great  numbers  as  they  should,  the  saddle,  the  cushioned  car- 
riage, the  shady  porch,  the  hammock,  the  course  dinners,  the 
sound  of  the  guitar  or  viol  or  piano,  the  drawing  room  full  of 
young  ladies  of  exqnisite  charms  may  have  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  nonattendance  as  the  stupidity  of  the  pulpit. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  is  a  powerful  rival  of  the  church. 
It  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day  and  teaches  church 
members,  as  well  as  others,  to  do  the  same.  It  is  ono  of  the 
greatest  enemies  of  a  Christian  civilization.  It  has  in  it 
grains  of  truth,  but  tons  of  trash.  The  picture  Mr.  Bok  gives 
of  the  young  man,  worn  out  with  vain  search  for  some  pastor 
that  would  feed  him,  determining  in  his  desperation  to  be  re- 
ligious in  spite  of  the  imbecility  of  the  ministry,  repairing  to 
his  father's  library,  and  taking  down  the  Bible  and  some  good 
book  to  feed*  his  soul  with  spiritual  pabulum,  is  a  superb  speci- 
men of  unconscious  irony.  If  Mr.  Bok  will  wipe  the  dust 
from  his  eyes  he  will  see  that  it  is  not  the  Bible  that  the  young 
man  is  reading,  but  the  Sunday  newspaper.  If  he  will  look  over 
the  young  man's  shoulder  he  will  likely  see  him  reading  about 
the  baseball  team  or  the  races,  with  a  description  of  the  win- 
ners; or  immersed  in  a  love  story;  or  puzzling  his  brain  try- 
ing to  guess  the  end  of  some  novel  which  has  drawn  a  prize  of 
a  thousand  dollars;  or  feasting  on  some  tale  saturated  with 
impure  suggestion;  or  firing  his  mind  with  the  double- 
leaded  recital  of  6ome  murder;  or  devouring  the  column  of 
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divorce  in  high  life,  with  the  verbatim  testimony  of  the  conrt 
room.  A  young  man  who  will  not  be  drawn  by  the  attractions 
of  the  many  churches  and  pulpits  that  may  be  found  or 
whom  the  sense  of  duty  does  not  drive  to  worsliip,  though  the 
service  be  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  may  go  into  his 
father's  library  and  study  a  Bible;  but  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  he  will  take  up  the  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  saloon,  that  enemy  of  all  good,  is  a  rival  of  the  church. 
Dissatisfied  with  six  days  of  violence  and  fraud,  the  drinking 
honse  claims,  and  in  some  cities  uses,  the  seventh  for  its 
diabolical  designs.  Young  men  make  profitable  customers  of 
the  saloons.  The  vile  places  could  not  keep  open  long  without 
their  patronage.  The  samo  is  largely  true  of  the  clubs.  Some 
clubs  are  intellectual,  moral,  in  every  way  elevating.  Others 
are  saloon  and  gambling  hell  combined,  none  the  less  danger- 
ous to  young  men,  but  rather  more,  for  the  better  furnishing 
and  respectability  that  surrounds  them.  The  caustic  censor  of 
the  pulpit,  in  his  vain  search  for  churches  where  sermons  worth 
hearing  could  be  found,  must  have  seen  many  young  men 
slipping  in  and  out  of  the  side  doors  of  saloons,  in  and  out  of  pool 
rooms,  billiard  rooms,  concert  halls,  and  the  like,  must  have 
seen  young  men  walking  proudly  in  and  out  of  the  vast  club 
house,  the  gateway  of  hell.  Disorderly  houses  rely  largely 
for  their  patronage  upon  young  men.  The  frightful  number 
of  the  inmates  of  these  houses  in  the  city  of  New  York,  multi- 
plied by  two,  will  indicate  the  number  of  young  men  blighted 
by  the  social  evil,  and  may  suggest  to  the  brilliant  young 
editor  some  reason  other  than  the  universal  stupidity  of  the  pulpit 
why  all  young  men  do  not  love  to  go  to  church.  Young  men 
who  stay  away  from  church  do  so  because  they  desire  to. 
They  prefer  physical  recreation  or  sleep  or  social  entertainment 
or  amusement  or  vice  to  the  church,  and  that  is  why  they  do  not 
attend  it.  No  one,  man  or  woman,  old  or  young,  by  nature  loves 
God  or  the  Church.  There  must  be  a  new  heart  before  there  will 
be  the  disposition  of  friendliness  to  the  Church.  The  heart  of 
the  young  man,  like  that  of  anyone  else,  is  by  nature  c<  deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked." 

What  the  young  man  of  the  period  wants  is  a  warm  Gospel, 
that  will  convert  the  soul.  From  this  Mr.  Bok  and  the  class 
lie  represents  are  turning  with  disappointment,  not  unmingled 
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with  disgust,  and  are  hunting  for  a  twenty-minute  business 
talk  that  will  stir  no  conscience,  pierce  no  bad  habit,  and  kindle 
no  fires  of  immortal  love,  but  will,  in  our  opinion,  intensify 
the  worldliness  that  is  already  freezing  the  hearts  of  so  many 
to  death.  In  these  days,  when  institutions  demand  60  much 
notice,  individual  responsibility  is  often  forgotten.  If  a  man 
be  poor  men  say  at  once  that  society  made  him  poor;  if  a 
young  man  go  wrong  they  say  it  is  the  fault  of  his  parents  or 
the  Church.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  the  young  man 
has  any  responsibility.  It  is  not  complimentary  to  the  dignity 
of  young  men  or  helpful  to  their  manhood  to  plead  the  "  baby 
act "  for  them  and  lay  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ministry  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  not  attending  church,  which  really  belongs 
upon  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  the  influences  unfriendly  to  church  at- 
tendance we  have  mentioned,  and  others  that  could  be  named, 
the  church  has  more  than  made  headway  against  thein.  There 
are  more  people  attending  church  now  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  this  world.  There  are  more  young  men  belonging  to 
the  church  and  attending  church  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  members  have  been  loyal  and  the 
ministers  true  to  the  interests  committed  to  their  care.  The 
members  of  the  evangelical  Churches  in  this  country  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  numbered  less  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. Now  they  number  over  fifteen  million.  The  growth  has 
been  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  population.  From  the 
statistics  of  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  we  take  the  figures  indicating  the 
growth  of  the  leading  Protestant  Churches  from  1890  to  1894: 


This  general  growth  would  indicate  the  strong  probability  of 
increased  interest  in  the  Church  on  the  part  of  young  men. 


Coram  uuicants. 


Methodists  

Baptists  

Presbyterians. 

Lutherans  

Disciples  of  Christ 

Episcopalians  

Congregatioualists 


1890.  1894. 

4,589,284  5,124,636 

3,717,969  *3,785,740 

1,278,332  1.416,204 

1,231,072  1,327,134 
641,051  871,017 
540.500  600,764 
512,771  580,000 


•  Flgrures  for  1893.   Those  for  1894  not  obtainable. 
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Facts  are  at  hand  to  prove  that  this  is  the  case.  This  century, 
in  this  country,  has  had  two  characteristics :  first,  it  has  been 
an  inventive  century ;  and,  secondly,  it  has  been  a  Christian  cen- 
tury. The  Holy  Spirit  has  brooded  over  the  intellect,  and 
marvelous  discoveries  have  been  the  offspring ;  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  brooded  over  the  heart,  and  millions  of  children  have  been 
born  into  the  family  of  God.  The  tendency  of  this  century's 
religions  progress  in  America  has  been  toward  the  culture  and 
salvation  of  young  life.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  children 
had  no  right  at  the  cross  or  in  the  Church,  that  they  had  to 
grow  up  in  sin  before  they  conld  be  saved.  The  Church  has 
at  length  learned  better  the  spirit  of  Christ  A  hundred  years 
ago  the  number  of  scholars  in  Sunday  schools  was  not  worth 
counting.  Now  there  are  eleven  millions  of  them  in  this 
country — one  half  of  all  in  the  world.  Words  cannot  express 
the  value  of  the  Sunday  school  in  raising  up  a  better  type  of 
Christian  manhood  and  womanhood  and  in  softening,  sweeten- 
ing, and  inspiring  the  hearts  and  institutions  of  the  Church 
with  the  beauty,  the  love,  and  the  vigor  of  young  life.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  young  men  love  the  Church  better 
than  formerly,  one  reason  why  they  attend  its  services  more 
faithfully. 

The  close  of  the  century  has  been  signalized  by  the  gigantic 
efforts  of  the  Church  to  organize,  utilize,  and  sanctify  to  the 
service  of  the  Master  young  men  and  women.  The  King's 
Sons  and  Daughters,  the  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  with  its  two  million  members,  the  Epworth  League, 
with  its  one  million  members,  and  similar  societies  in  almost  all 
the  denominations  are  exhibiting  such  zeal  in  bringing  the 
world  to  God  as  has  scarcely  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Christ. 
The  Church  of  to-day  has  become  almost  a  young  people's  in- 
stitution. Specific  efforts  are  made  to  save  young  men.  There 
are  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  whose  members 
number  230,000,  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  comprising 
12,000  men,  each  of  whom  agrees  to  try  to  bring  at  least  one 
young  man  each  week  within  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  other 
similar  organizations.  After  a  gracious  revival  in  a  church  in 
Portland,  Me.,  the  pastor,  anxious  to  hold  and  strengthen  the 
young  people  who  had  been  converted,  organized  a  society 
which  grew  into  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.   The  other 
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day  wo  wrote  that  pastor,  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  who 
now  lives  in  Boston  and  who  is  president  of  the  great  society 
which  he  founded,  asking  him  two  questions,  to  which  he  sent 
the  following  answers:  "  I  do  not  think  the  attendance  of  young 
men  at  the  church  on  the  Sabbath  is  growing  less.  Rather,  I 
believe  it  is  increasing  every  year.  The  number  of  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  in  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Socictv  of  the  United  States  is  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand."  We  do  not  understand  how  Mr.  Bok 
could  have  overlooked  these  three  quarters  of  a  million  young 
men  in  one  society,  who  not  only  attend  church  services  faith- 
fully, but  also  take  an  active  part  in  those  services.  At  Cleve- 
land, O.,  in  agonizing  prayer  for  the  young  of  the  land,  was 
born  the  Epworth  League  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
We  sent  a  note  to  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Schell,  D.D.,  the  gen- 
eral sccretar}*,  at  Chicago,  receiving  the  following  reply:  "We 
have  at  least  fonr  hundred  thousand  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  thirty-five  in  our  Epworth  League.  There  were 
never  as  many  men  in  our  congregations  as  there  are  to-day." 
Nearly  half  a  million  in  this  one  organization  does  not  look  as 
though  the  Church  were  losing  its  hold  on  young  men. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  young  men  who  ought  to  be  in 
a  congregation  we  are  liable  to  forget  the  fact  that  there  are 
only  one  third  as  many  male,  as  female,  members  of  the  Church. 
For  some  reason  or  other  this  has  almost  always  been  the  case. 
There  are  only  five  million  male  members  of  the  evangelical 
Churches  of  America.  From  figures  furnished  us  by  the  statis- 
tician of  one  of  the  leading  life  insurance  companies  we  feel  it 
would  be  conservative  to  estimate  forty  per  cent  of  the  males 
as  being  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five,  so  that 
two  million  young  men  only  would  be  expected  to  have  their 
names  on  the  church  rolls,  and  only  one  out  of  every  seven  or 
eight  of  every  congregation  could  be  expected  to  be  a  young 
man.  The  church  rolls  and  congregations  record  a  much  larger 
number  of  young  men  than  their  proportion  requires. 

The  most  competent,  brilliant,  and  ambitions  young  manhood 
is  showing  increased  respect  for  religion  and  fidelity  to  its  claims. 
The  average  religious  life  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  is  much 
higher  than  it  used  to  be.  We  asked  the  chaplain  of  Columbia 
College  his  opinion  on  this  subject.   He  said :  "  There  is  a  bet- 
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ter  religions  outlook  for  the  colleges  of  America  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  students  have  clearer  views  of  the  truth  and  intenser 
spiritual  zeal  than  a  generation  ago."  We  asked  a  prominent 
gradnate  of  Harvard,  the  pa6tor  of  a  church  in  Harlem,  what 
he  thought  about  the  matter.  He  said  :  "The  religious  life  of 
the  colleges  is  more  hopeful  than  ever.  There  is  a  marked  im- 
provement at  Harvard.  There  is  increased  desire  for  a  correct 
life,  for  benevolent  activity,  and  for  religious  service.  There 
are  at  times  expressions  of  evangelical  zeal  that?  would  have 
seemed  6trange  to  the  stndents  of  fifty  years  ago."  In  a  con- 
versation with  a  graduate  of  Yalo  on  this  subject  he  said :  "  I 
preached  at  Yalo  College  last  Sabbath.  No  one  can  fail  to  note 
the  encouraging  religious  6igns  among  the  students.  During 
my  visit  I  attended  a  gathering  of  the  old  friends  of  the  college 
in  New  Haven,  and  it  was  the  universal  verdict  that  the  stu- 
dents of  Yale  have  better  manners,  better  morals,  better  re- 
ligion than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  college."  Almost 
all  the  colleges  of  the  country  have  had  an  advance  in  religious 
thought  and  feeling.  The  colleges  of  Methodism  have  wit- 
nessed signal  displays  of  divino  power  in  the  moral  reformation 
and  spiritual  salvation  of  their  students.  More  graduates 
are  offering  themselves  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions  than 
ever  before.  The  brightest,  best  educated  young  men  are 
gravitating  toward  the  cross. 

In  answer  to  our  question  as  to  the  attendance  of  yonng  men 
at  church  services  Dr.  John  Hall  Faid :  "The  attendance  of 
young  men  on  church  service  is  not  decreasing,  it  is  increasing. 
The  most  hopeful  work  of  our  church  is  that  which  is  done  by 
our  young  men.  The  two  missions  connected  with  our  church, 
one  of  which  has  just  dedicated  a  new  building,  have  been 
founded  and  run  largelv  by  our  voungr  men."  Dr.  Tahnnsro 
said  to  us:  "Never  were  there  so  many  yonng  men  attending 
church  as  to-day.  Young  men  are  made  ushers  in  the  church, 
officers  of  the  church,  are  given  ten  times  the  prominence  in 
Christian  work  they  had  when  I  was  a  boy."  That  a  Philadel- 
phian  like  Mr.  I5ok  could  have  written  an  article  on  "The 
Young  Man  and  the  Church"  and  not  mention  Dr.  Russell  H. 
Con  well,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  perhaps,  regularly  preaches 
Christ  and  immortality  to  more  young  men  than  any  man  upon 
the  planet,  is  a  matter  of  supreme  wonder.    One  good  look  at 
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the  magnificent  institution  of  the  Baptist  Temple  might  have 
made  the  writing  of  the  article  in  the  Cosmopolitan  an  impossi- 
bility. The  whole  enterprise  was  started  by  three  young  men, 
who  went  out  from  the  Tenth  Baptist  Church  and  founded  a 
mission,  which  began  service  in  a  tent,  and  which  struggled  for 
over  ten  years  before  the  church  building  was  completed. 
About  thirteen  years  ago  Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  church,  since  which  time  the  membership 
has  advanced  to  nearly  two  thousand.  In  1891  the  magnificent 
temple  was  built,  which  seats  forty-six  hundred — almost  twice 
as  many  as  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York.  In  1891  the 
hospital  connected  with  the  temple  was  built  In  1893  a  mag- 
nificent college  was  erected  beside  it.  The  college,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  academies  scattered  through  the  city,  will  give 
instruction  to  as  many  as  six  thousand  students  this  year.  We 
said  to  Dr.  Conwell  the  other  evening,  "  Do  you  think  the 
young  men  are  deserting  the  Church?"  He  gave  a  hearty 
laugh,  which  was  more  eloquent  than  words.  He  said :  **  It 
doesn't  look  so  down  our  way.  They  often  press  into  our 
church  till  not  another  seat  is  to  be  had;  and  then  four  or  five 
hundred  young  men  go  down  into  an  overflow  meeting." 

The  critic  is  as  much  mistaken  in  his  second  proposition,  that 
the  pulpit  of  to-day  is  stupid,  as  in'kis  first  statement,  that  young 
men  do  not  attend  church.  He  severely  criticises  the  kind  of 
texts  nsed  in  sermons  to  young  men.  He  says  that  in  ten  years, 
out  of  thirty  sermons  ho  has  heard  to  young  men,  fourteen  were 
on  the  Prodigal  Son.  He  says  this  is  an  inappropriate  theme 
for  such  an  hour ;  that  it  might  be  suited  to  the  Five  Points, 
but  not  to  the  respectable  young  men  of  the  city.  He  must 
not  forget  that  the  drink  and  social  evils  and  the  gambling 
habit  are  just  as  much  devils  on  Fifth  Avenue  as  at  Five 
Points,  though  they  may  wear  finer  clothes  and  live  in  better 
houses.  No  words  of  Christ  can  ever  be  worn  threadbare. 
One  reason  why  young  men  have  been  attending  the  church 
in  such  large  numbers  is  that  ministers  have  preached  on  the 
Prodigal  Son  and  other  lessons  taught  by  Christ.  Dr.  Kendig 
has  just  finished  a  series  of  six  sermons  on  the  Prodigal  Son  at 
the  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  New  York,  which 
were  listened  to  by  eighteen  hundred  people,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred of  them  being  young  men. 
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The  essayist  says  that  ministers  preach  too  long,  and  that 
yonng  men  will  not  listen  to  a  sermon  over  twenty  minutes 
long.  He  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  sermons  of  Bishop 
Simpson,  of  Beecher,  of  Spurgeon,  of  Phillips  Brooks,  and  of 
most  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  world  have  been  nearer  an 
hour  in  length  than  twenty  minutes.  He  says,  "  Just  here  is 
where  the  Episcopal  Church  is  adding  so  largely  to  its  member- 
ship of  young  men  by  its  twenty-minute  sermons."  We  honor 
the  Episcopal  Church,  which,  by  its  ability  and  energy,  has 
accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  reaching  the  very  rich  with 
the  one  hand  and  the  very  poor  with  the  other,  in  New  York 
and  some  other  cities ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  that  Church 
has  a  monopoly  of  young  men  in  its  communion.  After  con- 
sulting reliable  statistics  we  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be 
more  than  eighty  thousand  young  men  who  are  members  of 
that  Church  in  the  United  States.  Five  denominations  have 
more  young  men  than  that  number  on  their  rolls.  The  Bap- 
tists have  six,  and  the  Methodists  seven,  times  as  many  young 
men  as  the  Episcopalians.  The  young  men  in  the  Methodist 
Church  outnumber,  by  sixty  thousand,  the  whole  number  of 
communicants,  male  and  female,  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  believe  that  young  men  whose  chief 
motive  was  to  find  a  twenty-minute  sermon  would  greatly  bless 
any  Church.  The  critic  of  the  pulpit  names  Dr.  Rainsford,  of 
New  York,  as  a  model  preacher  to  young  men.  For  that  distin- 
guished minister's  ability,  character,  and  service  to  his  fellows, 
especially  to  the  poor,  we  have  the  profoundest  respect.  But  a 
man  who  openly  advocates  church  saloons,  who  stands  on  the 
platform  of  Cooper  Union,  when  it  is  crowded  with  liquor 
dealers  and  their  friends,  to  advocate  a  law  opening  the  saloons 
on  Sunday,  we  would  hesitate  to  recommend  as  the  ideal 
teacher  or  preacher  for  young  men. 

Mr.  Bok  says,  "  The  modern  pulpit  is  sluggish  and  stagnant." 
On  the  contrary,  the  pulpit  was  never  as  strong  as  it  is  to-day. 
Never  since  the  world  began  did  so  many  people  listen  to  the 
Gospel  from  the  lips  of  ministers  as  to-day.  The  pulpit  in 
America  is  singularly  strong.  If  Mr.  Bok  will  hunt  for  the 
presidents  of  the  colleges  of  the  land,  if  he  will  search  among 
the  catalogues  of  new  books,  if  he  will  peruse  the  secular  maga- 
zines, if  he  will  run  over  the  religious  and  secular  newspapers, 
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if  he  will  open  the  folds  of  his  own  journal,  if  he  will  enter  the 
temples  where  fifteen  millions  are  regularly  fed  on  evangelical 
truth,  he  will  find  that  clergymen  are  in  the  front  rank  of  those 
who  direct  the  highest  thought  and  best  sentiment  of  the  age. 
They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  "sluggish,  stagnant"  men,  but  men  wide 
awake.  The  able  and  consecrated  ministry  of  the  past  has  been 
succeeded  by  an  able  and  unselfish  ministry  in  the  present. 
There  are  dull  ministers,  as  there  are  dull  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
editors ;  but  the  intellectual  average  of  the  pulpit  was  never  so 
high  as  now.  Some  may  have  entered  the  ministry  for  the 
glory  there  is  in  it ;  some  may  have  gone  into  it  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  But  the  rank  and  file  are  in  the  ministry  through 
their  love  for  God  and  their  fellow-men.  In  answer  to  our 
question,  "Is  the  pulpit  of  America  losing  its  power?"  Dr. 
John  Hall  said,  "No,  it  is  gaining  strength  each  year;"  and 
Dr.  Talmage  said,  "  The  pulpit  is  stronger  in  this  country  than 
ever  before." 

As  to  the  stupidity  of  the  pulpit  the  article  specifies :  "  It  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  the  average  minister  of  the  day  is  wholly 
out  of  touch  with  the  times  in  which  he  lives.  The  young  man 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  will  find  the  pulpit  up  to  date." 
If  the  author  of  these  words  will  sit  down  at  some  patriotic 
dinner,  or  attend  some  educational  convention,  or  visit  some 
institution  of  beneficence,  or  pass  through  the  hovels  of  poverty 
or  the  slums  of  vice,  or  look  at  the  front  row  of  the  reformers 
of  public  morals  he  will  find  that  there  is  a  minister  not  far  away, 
with  voice  and  heart  and  hand  and  life  to  work  for  God  and  na- 
tive land.  The  thing  that  characterizes  the  ministry  of  to-day  is 
the  very  thing  which  Mr.  Bok  says  it  lacks — its  vital  relation  to 
the  intellectual,  social,  moral,  and  religious  questions  of  the  day. 
The  pulpit  of  the  century  has  hardly  furnished  a  preacher 
so  up  to  date  as  Dr.  Parkhurst.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the 
brilliant  young  editor  should  go  to  so  stupid  a  profession,  one 
so  much  out  of  date,  to  find  a  man  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
at  least  one  page  of  his  paper  every  month.  In  answer  to  our 
question,  "Is  the  pnlpit  losing  its  power?"  Mr.  Chauncey  M. 
Depcw  said,  "No,  it  is  stronger  in  America  than  ever  before. 
It  is  much  in  advance  of  what  it  was  when  I  was  a  boy.  It  is 
better  educated.  It  is  in  closer  touch  with  the  questions  of  the 
day.    It  is  more  up  to  date." 
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If  Mr.  Bok  had  been  lees  partial  his  article  might  have  done 
great  harm.  It  might  have  excused  many  young  men  who  do  not 
attend  church,  but  who  never  dreamed  of  blaming  the  minister 
or  anyone  else  for  their  neglect  of  duty.  It  might  have  weaned 
from  the  Church  young  men  who  have  been  attending  its 
services,  by  tilling  their  minds  with  contempt  for  the  ability  or 
usefulness  of  the  pastor.  It  might  have  prompted  some 
clergyman  to  follow  its  foolish  advice  by  adopting  the  themes 
or  methods  of  treatment  suggested.  But,  as  there  has  been 
such  a  manifest  misapprehension  of  the  facts  concerned,  the 
article  will  only  arouse  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Church  is  not  losing,  but  increasing,  its  hold  on  young  men,  that 
the  ministry  is  not  driving  young  men  away,  but  is  drawing 
them  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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Aet.  v.— text  tamperings,  and  the  late  found 

syriac  gospels. 

In  1892  Mrs.  Lewis  and  her  sister,  English  women  happily 
combining  scholarly  tastes,  a  thirst  for  discovery,  and  knowl- 
edge of  a  dozen  languages,  visited  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine, 
on  Mt.  Sinai.  Said  to  shelter  the  remains  of  an  elect  lady  as- 
saulted and  banished  from  Alexandria  by  Maxim  in  II,  the  for- 
tified church-monastery  seems  really  to  have  been  built  by 
Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  to  protect  from  the  wild  Ish- 
maelites  the  hermits  there  secluding  themselves.  At  present 
it  is  manned  by,  perhaps,  a  score  of  monks  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Its  library  numbers  some  fifteen  hundred  bound 
volumes,  and  is  the  refuge  of  half  as  many  manuscripts,  re- 
ceived "  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  "  during  a  thou- 
sand years.  From  this  library,  in  1859,  Teschendorf  "  borrowed  " 
the  lightly  esteemed,  but,  in  his  eyes,  priceless,  Greek  manu- 
script of  the  Bible,  now  famous  and  known  by  critics  as  K.* 

While  examining  this  library,  scanning  its  crumpled,  faded 
parchments,  Mrs.  Lewis  espied  on  the  margin  of  a  page  of  a 
martyrology  of  mediaeval  saints,  in  older  ink  and  style,  the 
plain  Latin  word  for  "  gospel."  By  the  kindly  permitted  use 
of  chemicals,  an  original,  nearly  erased,  and  overlaid  writing 
became  fairly  legible ;  and  each  page  was  photographed.  Upon 
decipherment  there  was  handed  to  the  Bible-studying  world  a 
copy,  made  probably  in  the  fifth  century,  of  a  Syriac  ver- 
sion, made  early  in  the  second  century,  of  our  four  Greek  gos- 
pels, already  united  and  revered,  f  J.  Rendel  Harris,  Cam- 
bridge's noted  paleographist,  affirms  that  it  is  "superior  in 
antiquity  to  anything  yet  known."  \  Its  most  marked  feature 
is  its  distinct  reading  in  Matt,  i,  16 :  "  Jacob  begat  Joseph ; 
Joseph  (to  whom  was  espoused  the  Virgin  Mary)  begat  Jesus, 
who  is  called  Christ."  Verse  18,  however,  reads  essentially  as 
in  our  text :  "  Now  the  birth  of  the  Christ  was  on  this  wise : 
when  his  mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  when  they  had 
not  come  together,  she  was  found  with  child  from  the  Holy 
Ghost."    Other  kindred  variations  are  reserved  for  compara- 

•The  Car  of  Russia,  as  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  afterward  arranfred  for  Its  deposit 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

t  Published  by  Mocmiilan  1  Co.  *  Contemporary  Review,  Norember,  1634. 
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tive  study.  It  instantly  appears  that  fresh  matter  for  theolog- 
ical debate  is  at  hand.  One  school  claims  that  the  text  is 
here  discovered  in  the  very  process  of  being  made  orthodox 
by  the  interpolated  statement  of  continence  in  verse  18.  The 
other  school  avers  that  it  is  discovered  in  the  process  of  becom- 
ing heterodox  by  the  interpolated  physical  paternity  of  Joseph 
in  verse  16.  The  air  is  already  full  of  mutual  charges  of 
tampering  with  the  text  in  dogmatic  interests. 

But  such  charges  are  nothing  new.  The  history  of  some  of 
them  may  profitably  be  recalled.  Writing  about  A.  D.  135, 
Justin  Martyr,  in  his  controversial  Dialogue  with  Trypho  Hie 
Jew,  boldly  and  specifically  charges  the  Jews  with  having  lately 
and  of  set  purpose  mistranslated,  in  new  Greek  versions,* 
certain  too  Messianic  Old  Testament  passages,  and  of  wholly 
expunging  from  their  synagogue  rolls  others  too  patently  and 
literally  fulfilled.    Says  Justin  : 

Here  Trypho  remarked,  44  We  ask  you,  first  of  all.  to  tell  us  some  of  the 
scriptures  which  you  allege  have  been  completely  cancelled."  And  I 
said:  44 1  shall  do  as  you  please.  From  the  statements,  then,  which  Es- 
dras  t  made  in  reference  to  the  law  of  the  passovcr  they  have  taken  away 
the  following:  *  And  Esdras  said  to  the  people,  This  passu ver  is  our 
Saviour  and  our  refuge.  And  if  ye  have  understood,  and  your  heart  has 
taken  it  in,  that  we  shall  humble  him  on  a  standard,  and  thereafter 
hope  in  him,  then  this  place  shall  not  be  forsaken  forever,  says  the  Ood 
of  hosts.  But.  if  you  will  not  believe  him,  and  will  not  listen  to  his 
declaration,  you  shall  be  a  laughingstock  to  the  nations.'  .  .  .  And, 
likewise,  from  the  sayings  of  Jeremiah  these  have  been  cut  out:  4  The  Lord 
Ood  remembered  his  dead  people  of  Inrael,  who  lay  in  the  graves;  and 
he  descended  to  preach  to  them  hi*  own  salvation.' "  J 

Jrensens,  writing  some  fifty  years  later,  in  his  polemic  against 
heresies,  thrice  quotes  this  last  as  unquestioned,  canonical 
scripture  in  his  and  his  opponents'  day,  ascribing  it,  however, 
once  to  l6aiah,§  once  to  Jeremiah,  |  and  once  to  "the  prophet."^ 
As  neither  of  these  passages  has  been  discovered  during  seven- 
teen centuries*  study,  we  are  in  the  following  dilemma:  either 
we  actually  possess,  and  are  obtaining  free,  full,  and  present 
salvation  by  using,  only  a  maliciously  mutilated  Bible;  or  the 
fathers  were  in  error,  and  Justin's  charge  is  untrue. 


•  Perhaps  those  of  Theortotlon  and  Aqulla.        ♦  Groetzo**  form  for  44  Ezra  " 

*  DtaUtgHf,  chups.  71,  7-1  I  Agoin*t  Heretic*,  Ml,  80. 
I  Ibid.,  Iy,  2i.                                          1 1bid.,  v,  31. 
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Justin  farther  avers  to  Trjplio : 

From  the  ninety-sixth  psalm  they  have  taken  away  the  short  saying 
from  the  words  of  David,  "from  the  wood."  For  when  the  passage 
said  [verse  10],  "Tell  ye  among  the  nations,  The  Lord  hath  reigned  from 
the  wood,'*  they  have  left,  "Tell  ye  among  the  nations,  The  Lord  hath 
reigned."  Now,  no  one  of  your  people  has  ever  been  said  to  have  reigned 
as  G«>d  and  Lord  among  the  nations,  with  the  exceptiou  of  Him  only  who 
was  crucified.  * 

The  words,  however,  "  from  the  wood,"  or,  as  elsewhere,+ 
"  from  the  tree,"  are  not  found  in  any  Hebrew  manuscript  or 
in  any  trustworthy  Greek  manuscript,  either  of  the  psalm  or  of 
its  repetition  in  Chronicles.  %  Says  Cheyne,  "  The  bold  addi- 
tion *  from  the  tree,'  which  dates  back  to  Justin  Martyr  and  is 
found  in  the  Latin  Psalters  §  (but  not  in  the  Gallican),  is  doubt- 
less from  a  Christian  hand."  Otto,  in  notes  to  the  antinicene 
fathers,  agrees  thereto.  Speaking  of  the  addition,  says 
Perowne,  "  It  is  obviously  opposed  to  the  whole  scope  and 
character  of  the  psalm."  With  the  early  npologists  much  was 
made  of  "  the  wood  "  and  "  the  tree."  For  instance,  Justin 
quotes  undiscovered  words  of  Isaiah  to  Jerusalem — 44 1  saved 
thee  in  the  deluge  of  Noah  " — and  comments  thereon  thus : 

For  Christ,  being  the  firstborn  of  every  creature,  became  again  the  Chief 
of  another  race,  regenerated  by  himself  through  water,  faith,  and  wood, 
containing  the  mystery  of  the  cross;  even  as  Noah  was  saved  by  wood 
when  he  rode  over  the  waters  with  his  household.  | 

Similarly  argues  Irenfflus  from  the  lost  ax  and  its  recovery, 
through  wood  thrown  into  the  water  : 

By  this  action  the  prophet  pointed  out  that  the  sure  word  of  God, 
which  wo  had  negligently  lost  by  means  of  a  tree  and  were  not  in  the 
way  of  finding  again,  we  should  receive  anew  by  the  dispensation  of  a 
tree.  IT 

To  apologists  wonted  to  such  arguments,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence in  poetry  of  the  words  "  from  the  wood  "  would  be  of 
vital  importance. 

In  the  case  of  translations,  both  of  these  fathers  soundly 
berate  the  Jews  for  securing  new  Greek  versions  of  the  Old 

*  Dialogue,  cbap.  73.  Here  Tryptio  remarked,  "  Whether  [or  not]  the  rulers  of  the  .people 
have  erased  au?  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  as  you  aftinn,  God  knows ;  but  it  seems  Incredible." 

♦  Flint  Apology,  chap.  41.  1 1  Chmn.  xvt.  81. 

•  Not,  however,  in  the  Clementine  or  the  Slxtlne editions  of  the  Vulgate. 
I  Dialogue,  chop.  138.  1  Against  Heretic*,  v,  17. 
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Testament  which  shall  read,  in  lea.  vii,  14,  "  a  young  woman  " 
(pcdvic),  rather  than,  with  the  ** inspired  "  Septuagint,  "a  virgin  " 
(irapdtvos).  In  so  doing  the  Jews  are  proved  shortsighted  and 
inconsistent.    Says  Irenseus: 

• 

And  when  he  says,  "  Hear,  O  house  of  David  "  [Isa.  vii,  13],  he  per- 
formed the  part  of  one  indicating  that  He  whom  God  promised  David 
[in  Psalm  cxxxii,  11]  that  he  would  raise  up  from  the  fruit  of  his  body  * 
an  eternal  King,  is  the  same  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin,  herself  of  the 
lineage  of  David.  For  on  this  account,  also,  he  promised  that  the  King 
should  be  of  the  fruit  of  his  body  t — which  was  the  appropriate  [term  to 
use  with  respuct]  to  a  virgin  conceiving — and  not  44  of  the  fruit  of  his 
loins"  nor  "of  the  fruit  of  his  reins."  .  .  .  Iu  this  promise,  therefore, 
the  Scripture  excluded  all  virile  influence.  ...  It  has  fixed  and  estab- 
lished 44  the  fruit  of  the  body,"  that  it  might  declare  the  generation  of 
Him  who  should  be  [born]  from  the  Virgin,  as  Elisabeth  testified  when 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  saying  unto  Mary,  "Bencdictus  fructu*  centrU 
tui"  [7-170  Kotkias  oov],*  the  Holy  Ghost  pointing  out,  to  those  willing  to 
hear,  that  the  promise  which  God  had  made  of  raising  up  a  King  from  the 
fruit  of  [David's]  body  whs  fulfilled  in  the  birth  from  the  Virgin,  that  is, 
from  Mary.  Let  those,  therefore,  who  alter  the  passage  of  Isaiah  thus,  44  Be- 
hold, a  young  woman  shall  conceive,"  .  .  .  also  alter  the  form  of  the 
promise  which  was  given  to  David,  when  God  promised  to  raise  up  from 
the  fruit  of  his  body  the  horn  of  Christ  the  King.  But  they  did  not 
understand;  otherwise,  they  would  have  presumed  to  alter  even  this 
passage  also.§* 

*  See  marginal  note,  Psalm  cxxxll,  11.  Hebrew.  |D3 ;  Greek,  notXia ;  Vulgate,  venter. 

+  The  deep  subtllty  of  this  argument  Is  bidden  by  delicacy's  demand  that  the  phrase  be 
rendered  as  (u  the  English  version.  Tbe  Latin  of  Iremeus  was  venter;  back  of  that  was  the 
Greek  of  the  8eptuogint  and  New  Testament,  not/da  ;  and  buck  of  the  Septuagint  was  the 
Hebrew  {33  wblcb  he  may  not  have  known.  He  who  would  realize  the  father's  reasoning 

V  V 

should  compare  tbe  English  rendering*  of  the  following  groups :  <l)  Gen.  xxxvlii,  27 ;  Judg. 
xrl.  17:  Psalm  exxxix,  13;  (2)  Judg.  ill.  21 ;  Ezek.  Ill, :»:  and  (3)  Job  ill,  11 ;  Psalm  xxil,  10. 
Irenseus  Insists  that  the  pnetlc  word  In  Psalm  cxxxii,  11.  means  the  same  as  In  tbe  first  and 
last  groups.  Ignoring  or  forgetting  tbe  second,  and  especially  that  In  prosy  Deuteronomy 
(xxvill,  4, 11,  is,  M,  and  xxx,  0),  It  also  occur*  wiUi  a  masculine  pronoun,  as  In  tbe  com- 
mented passage.  It  would  seem  that  in  rabbinical  exegesis  tbe  Christian  fathers  occasionally 
outrabbted  the  rabbU. 
t  Luke  I,  42. 

I  Aoaintt  Heresies.  Hi,  21.  Sot  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  similar 
charges  were  mad--.  Bald  Pearsou  ( Krporitiim  of  the  Creed,  Dobson's  ed.,  D.  Appletoti. 
1851,  p.  805):  "The  Maaorah  In  severe  I  places  confesselb  that  eighteen  places  In  tbe  Scrip- 
tures have  been  altered  by  tbe  scribes ;  and  when  they  come  to  reckon  the  places  they  meu- 
Uon  but  sixteen.  The  other  two,  without  question,  are  those  concerning  the  crucifixion  of 
the  MessJas— Psalm  xxll,  16,  and  Zech.  xll,  10.  For  that  of  Zocbary,  a  Jew  confessed  it  to 
Mercerus;  and  thai  of  David,  we  shewed  before  to  be  the  other."  Such  a  phrase  and  Impli- 
cation would  freeze  tbe  blood  were  It  not  for  the  reassurance  of  a  nineteenth  century  view, 
probably  that  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Strong  himself,  in  McCllntock  and  Strong's  Cvclapadia, 
vol.  p,  861 :  "  Charges  bare  been  raablv  advanced  against  these  Sopberlm  of  having  cor- 
rupted tbe  sacred  text ;  . . .  but  for  this  there  to  no  foundation."  Textual  criticism,  with  its 
now  two  hundred  thousand  various  readings  lu  the  New  Testament  alone,  was 
born  In  Pearson's  day. 
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A  later  charge  is  that  of  the  erasure,  or  the  insertion,  of  cer- 
tain words  in  1  John  v,  6-8,  indicated  below  by  brackets: 

This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ;  not  by 
water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood.  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth 
witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth.  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record 
fin  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  :  and  these  three 
are  one.  And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  on  earth],  the  spirit,  und 
the  water,  and  the  blood :  and  these  three  agree  in  one. 

Mr.  Wesley  *  avers  that  what  Bengel  has  advanced  concerning 
the  anthority  of  the  seventh  verse  will  abundantly  satisfy  any 
impartial  person.  In  Sermon  LX,  entitled  "On  the  Trinity," 
on  this  disputed  text,  he  specifically  accuses  Constantino's  Arian 
successor  of  "erasing  this  text  out  of  as  many  copies  as  fell 
into  his  hands."  Was  it  erased  by  heterodox  hands,  or  was  it 
inserted  by  those  of  orthodoxy  ?  Was  it  universally  read  until 
measurably  expunged  and  discredited  by  Arianisin,  or  was  it 
forged  in  the  tiftli  century  as  a  weapon  against  the  same? 
Substantially,  Whedon  affirms  that  scholars  are  agreed,  at  the 
present  day,  that  the  words  are  not  genuine,  being  an  interpo- 
lation, and  not  the  words  of  John ;  that  they  are  unknown  to 
all  Greek  manuscripts  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  to  all 
the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  Latin,  fathers,  as  well  as  to  the  early 
editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate ;  and  that  they  cannot  be  justifi- 
ably quoted  for  doctrinal  proof,  f  Says  Teschendorf,  "  That  this 
spurious  addition  should  continue  to  be  published  as  a  part  of 
tlie  epistle  I  regard  as  an  impiety."  Similarly,  the  late  Professor 
T.  D.  Woolsey,  of  Yale :  "  Do  not  truth  and  honesty  require  that 
such  a  passage  should  be  struck  out  of  our  English  Bibles  ? "  It 
originated  in  conflict  with  Vandal  Arianisin  in  Africa ;  crowded 
its  way  into  Jerome's  Vulgate,  long  after  his  death  ;  was  trans- 
lated from  Latin  into  Greek  and  inserted  in  Greek  manuscripts 
made  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  was  thence  foisted  into  timid 
Erasmus's  third  edition  of  the  printed  Greek ;  and  retained  its 
place  in  our  English  versions  down  to  the  Revision,  though 
Tyndale  and  Cranmer  had  wit  and  grit  enough  to  italicize  it. 
But  it  could  not  creep  into  Luther's  Bible  until  he  had  been 

•  Ex&arutioru  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  in  loco. 

+  The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  material  available  for  textual  criticism  have  Increased, 
perhaps,  tenfold  since  Wesley's  day.  His  attitude  toward  a  scholarly  treatment  of  all  these 
questions  and,  especially,  his  anticipation  of  many  changes  now  found  In  the  Revised  trans, 
latlon  Rive  assurance  that,  were  he  alive  to-day,  the  "sometime  fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,"  would  be  In  the  van. 
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forty  years  in  his  grave.  It  is  Btill  being  scattered  over  the 
earth  in  tens  of  millions  of  copies  by  Bible  houses  and  societies. 
Such  is  the  history  of  this  interpolation.  In  view  of  these 
boomerang  experiences,  defenders  of  the  faith  should  look  well 
before  recrimination,  and  only  with  the  utmost  caution  make 
accusations  of  tampering  with  the  text. 

Consider  we  now  in  detail  the  text  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Matthew  brought  to  light  by  the  Lewis  Syriac  version.  For 
purposes  of  comparison  we  will  parallel  (A)  the  Revision; 
(B)  the  Lewis  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  version ;  and  (C)  the 
hitherto  oldest  known  Syrian  text,  chiefly  represented  by  the 
Curetonian  Syriac  manuscript.  In  this  last  there  often  seems 
to  have  been  a  revolt  from  readings  like  those  now  discovered, 
and  changes  made  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  swung  to  a 
needless  and  opposite  extreme : 


C. 

16.  Jacob  begat  Joseph, 
to  whom,  being  espoused, 
the  Virgin  Mary  begat 
[bore]  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ. 

18.  Now  the  birth  of  the 
Christ,  etc  [as  in  A]. 


19.  And  Joseph,  being 
a  righteous,  etc.  [as  in  A]. 


20.  As  in  A,  except  to 
read, "  Mary  thy  espoused." 


A. 

16.  Jacob  begat  Joseph 
the  husband  of  Mary,  of 
whom  was  born  Jesus, 
who  is  called  Christ. 

18.  Now  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  ou  this 
wise :  When  his  .  mother 
Mary  had  been  betrothed 
to  Joseph,  before  they 
came  together  she  was 
found  with  child  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

19.  And  Joseph  her 
husband,  being  a  right- 
eous man,  and  uot  willing 
to  make  her  a  public  ex- 
ample, was  minded  to  put 
her  away  privily. 

20.  But  when  he 
thought  on  these  things, 
behold,  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  him 
in  a  dream,  saying,  Joseph, 
thou  son  of  David,  fear 
not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary 
thy  wife :  for  that  which 
is  conceived  in  her  is  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 


B. 

16.  Jacob  begat  Joseph  ; 
Joseph  (to  whom  was  es- 
poused the  Virgin  Mary) 
begat  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ. 

18.  Now  the  birth  of 
the  Christ  was  on  this 
wise :  when  his  mother 
Mary  was  espoused  to  Jo- 
seph, when  they  had  uot 
come  together,  she  was 
found  with  child  from  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

19.  But  Joseph  her  hus- 
band, because  he  was  just, 
was  unwilling  to  expose 
Mary  ;  and  he  was  minded 
that  he  would  quietly  di- 
vorce her. 

20.  But  while  he  was 
meditating  on  these  things, 
there  appeared  to  him  nn 
angel  of  the  Lord  in  a  vis- 
ion and  said  to  him,  Joseph, 
son  of  David,  fear  not  to 
take  Mary  thy  wife,  for 
that  which  is  [or,  will  lx»] 
born  of  her  is  from  the 
Holy  Spirit. 
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C.                               A.  B. 

21.  As  in  A,  except  to      21.  And  she  shall  bring  21.  She  shall  bear  thee 

read,    "shall    save    the    forth  a  son;  and  thou  shalt  a  eon,  and  thou  shalt  [or, 

world."                           call  his  naine  Jesus;  for  site  shall]  call  his  name 

it  is  he  that  shall  save  his  Jesus :  for  he  shall  save 

people  from  their  sins.  his  people  from  their  sins. 

22.  As  in  A.                     22.  Now   all   this   is  22.  Now    this  which 

come  to  pass,  that  it  might  happened  [wa^J  that  there 

be  fulfilled  which    was  might   be  fulfilled  that 

spoken     by    the     Lord  which  was  spoken  by  the 

through  the  prophet,  say-  Lord  in  Isaiah  the  prophet, 

ing,  wlio  had  said, 

23.  As  in  A,  except  to  23.  Behold,  the  virgin  23.  Behold,  the  Virgin 
read,  "  he  shall  be  called."   shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  conceive  and  shal| 

shall  briug  forth  a  sou,  bear  a  son,  and  they  shall 

and  they  shall  call   his  call  his  name  Emmanuel, 

name  Immanuel,  which  id,  which  is  by  interpretation, 

beiug  interpreted,    God  Our  God  with  us. 
with  us. 

24.  As  in  A,  except  to  24.  And  Joseph  arose  24.  But  when  Joseph 
read,  44  took  unto  him  from  hia  sleep,  and  did  as  rose  from  his  sleep,  he  did 
Mary."*                         the  angel  of  the  Lord  com-  as  the  angel  commanded 

manded  him,  and  took  him,  and  took  his  wife, 
unto  him  his  wife ; 

25.  And  he  was  living'  25.  And  knew  her  not  25.  And  she  bare  him  a 
with  her  in  purity  until  she  until  she  had  brought  son;  and  he  [emphatic] 
bore  a  sou  ;  etc.  [as  in  A],   forth  a  son :  and  he  called  called  hia  name  Jesus. 

his 


Unfortunately  the  Lewis  manuscript  is  defective  in  the  nativity 
portion  of  Lnke.  This  is  also  the  case  in  the  Cnretonian  ;  but  in 
texts  evidently  akin  thereto  may  be  traced  an  ever-increasing 
revolt  from  some  expressions  in  our  text,  and  what  may  have 
6tood  in  the  Lewie  text.    Observe  the  second  chapter  of  Luke : 

C.  A.  B. 

38.  And  Joseph  and  his  33.  And  his  father  and 
mother  marveled,  etc  So  his  mother  were  marvel- 
King  James.  ing,  etc 

41.  [Late  Latin  msnu-  41.    And  his  parents 

scripts :]  Joseph  and  Mary  went,  etc. 

his  mother  went,  etc.  Defective    in  nativity 

43.  [Very  old  versions:]  43.  And  hia    parents  chapters. 

Joseph  and    his    mother  knew  it  not. 
kuew  it  not,  etc.    So  King 
James. 

48.  [Very  old  versions  :]  48.  Thy  father  and  1 

We  sought  thee,  etc  sought  thee,  etc. 

*  So  nwl  tJl  the  Egyptian  versions  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries ;  also.  Chrysostom. 
The  third  corrector  In  K  Inserted  It,  but  it  was  later  < 
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So  far  as  the  Matthew  passages  in  the  Lewis  text  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  alleged  that  no  expert  tamperer  in  the  interests  of 
orthodoxy  would  have  left  verse  16  standing  as  it  does.  Equally 
confessed  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  skillful  mutilator  in 
the  interest  of  heterodoxy,  while  changing  so  much,  would 
have  left  intact  verses  18  and  20.  The  opinion  of  J.  Rendel 
Harris  is  that  "  an  enemy  hath  done  this,"  and  hungled  at  that* 
As  to  verses  18-25,  this  is  doubtless  true.  But,  as  far  as  verse 
16  is  concerned,  another  view  is  possible!  In  the  words  of  an 
eminent  English  divine,  the  writer,  "believing  personally  in  the 
Virgin-born,  dares  not  render  a  certain  famous  text  in  Isaiah, 
'  The  virgin  shall  conceive.' " 

In  this  Review  for  January,  1892,  the  ground  accepted  by 
Dean  Alford,  Weiss,  and  other  leading  scholars  was  set  forth, 
that  the  human  fatherlessness  of  Jesus  was  not  the  Messianic 
expectation  before  his  conception;  nor  was  it  made  known 
daring  his  lifetime  to  more  than  two  or  three.  Caustic  re- 
viewers, ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  teachings  of  "the  estab- 
lished standards"  of  MethodisrA,  severely  denounced  this  posi- 
tion. John  Wesley,  however,  held  otherwise.  In  his  Notes, 
written  "for  plain,  unlettered  men,"  considering  Matthew's 
motive  for  giving  Joseph's  genealogy,  he  comments  thus : 

The  husband  of  Mary — Jesus  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  son  of 
Joseph.  It  wan  needful  for  all  who  believed  this  to  know  that  Joseph 
was  sprung  from  David.  Otherwise,  they  would  not  allow  Jesus  to  be 
the  Christ. 

The  phrase  "  son  of  Joseph  "  is  believed  to  mean  the  physical 
offspring  of  Joseph.  "  Generally  believed  "  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  Luke  iii,  23,  as  meaning  the  general,  un- 
suspecting belief  of  the  Jews,  both  before  and  after  his  death. 
"It  was  needful"  is  deemed  to  refer  to  the  time  when  Mat- 
thew wrote,  say  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus.  If  not 
misunderstood,  Mr.  Wesley's  idea  is,  then,  that  thirty  years 
after  Jesus's  death  the  Jews,  believing  him  to  be  Joseph's  off- 
spring, needed  to  be  convinced,  in  order  to  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept him  as  the  Messiah,  that  Joseph  was  of  David's  royal  line, 
and  that,  hence,  Jeans  is  rightfully  the  Messianic  heir  to  David's* 
throne  through  Joseph,  as  was  Joseph  through  Jacob.  That 

•  Contemporary  Review,  November,  1804. 
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Mr.  Wesley  is  not  misinterpreted  or  this  view  mistaken  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  that  "prince  of  German  theology," 
Bcngel,  called  by  Mr.  Wesley  <4  that  great  light  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,"  *  and  "  the  most  pious,  the  most  judicious,  and  the 
most  laborious  of  all  the  modern  commentators,"  f  from  whose 
Gnomon  Mr.  Wesley  practically  took  his  flotes.  On  Matt,  i, 
16,  Bengel  says : 

Joseph  was  for  some  time  reputed  to  be  the  father  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  mystery  of  the  Redeemer's  birth  from  a  virgin  was  not  made  known 
at  once,  but  by  degrees;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  honorable  title  of 
marriage  was  required  as  a  protection.  Jesus,  therefore,  was  believed  to 
be  the  son  of  Joseph;  for  instance,  after  his  baptism,  by  Philip  (John  i, 
45),  in  the  time  of  his  public  preaching,  by  the  Nazarenes  (Luke  iv,  22 ; 
Matt,  xiii,  55),  and  only  a  year  before  his  passion,  by  the  Jews  (John  vi, 
42).  Many  still  clung  to  this  opinion,  even  after  our  Lord's  ascension 
and  up  to  the  time,  a  few  years  later,  when  Matthew  wrote.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  meanwhile  that  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  also  should 
be  given.  It  was  necessary  that  all  those  who  believed  Jesus  to  be  the 
son  of  Joseph  should  be  convinced  that  Joseph  was  descended  from 
David.  Otherwise,  they  could  not  have  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  son 
of  David,  nor,  consequently,  as  Christ. 

From  this  Mr.  Wesley's  unprotesting  note  may  be  excerpted 
almost  literatim.  If  these  exegetes  are  correct  Matthew's  ap- 
peal was  to  the  Jews — thorough  and  unsuspecting  believers  in 
Jesus's  literal  descent  from  Joseph — to  accept  him  as  the  Mes- 
siah, seeing  that  Joseph  was  lineally  descended  from  David.  So 
far  as  the  genealogy  is  concerned,  he  carefully  neither  denies 
nor  affirms  what  they  believe.  He  bases  his  first  argument  on 
what  they  believe.  His  preferred  expression  is  ambiguous, 
but  trne ;  for,  whatever  the  paternity,  Jesus  was  born  of  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Joseph.  For  reasons  sufficient  and  later  to  be  set 
forth  in  lesson  two,  he  declines  farther  to  copy  the  public  birth 
record,  but  uses  a  circumlocution.  That  public  birth  record, 
as  rigidly  kept  by  Jewish  authorities,  we  firmly  believe  stood, 
and  for  aught  known  may  now  stand,  jnst  as  the  Lewis  manu- 
script gives  it.  If,  then,  some  "  hand  "  saw  fit  in  verse  16  to 
amend  the  text  of  Matthew  by  copying  the  exact  phrase  of  the 
public  record,  leaving,  at  the  same  time,  all  else  and  other  verses 
unchanged,  shall  we  say  that  he  maliciously  intended  to  falsify 
thereby  ?   Some  later  "  hand,"  undertaking  to  reconcile  verses 

•  Preface  to  Notes,  and  Sermon  LX.  t  Sermon  LI. 
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18-25  with  the  genealogy,  may  have  harmonizingly,  but  ban- 
glingly,  reduced  the  whole  account  to  naturalism. 

Says  J.  Rendel  Harris,  concerning  the  earliest  presentation  of 
Jesus  by  the  fathers  to  the  Jews : 

The  order  of  their  propaganda  seems  to  have  been  to  establish,  first, 
the  doctrine  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  of  the  Scriptures;*  then,  to  de- 
clare his  miraculous  birth  and  preexistence  from  the  Scriptures  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  conclude  him  to  be  God  from  heaven  according  to  the  Scriptures. 
But  whatever  order  was  observed  in  demonstration  is  marked  by  the 
rise  of  a  school  or  the  growth  of  a  heresy,  t 

The  proof  is  challenged  that  during  the  earthly  life  of  Jcsns 
the  second  of  these  claims  was  ever  presented  for  acceptance, 
or  that  during  that  time  it  ever  awakened  opposition  or  grew  a 
"  heresy."  Rather  were  they,  who,  because  of  his  believed  pa- 
ternal descent  from  David,  accepted  him  heartily  as  the  Mes- 
siah, in  a  readiness  of  mind,  if  not  a  sort  of  mental  necessity, 
to  be  informed  of,  and  to  accept,  the  revelations  of  Mary  as  to 
the  supernatural  circumstances  of  his  birth.  Such  revelations 
would  be  sufficiently  corroborated  by  rabbinically  interpreted 
scriptures.  And,  upon  such  acceptance,  the  further  witness  of 
the  apostles  to  the  resurrection  and  of  the  Spirit  as  to  the 
glorification  would  fittingly  crown  a  properly  culminating 
Christology.    In  wholesome  Athanasianisms,  Bernard  says: 

Christ  is  to  us  the  eternal  Son,  the  Coequal  with  the  Father,  very  Qod 
of  very  God;  and,  therefore,  his  authority  cannot  be  questioned  or  dis- 
puted. But  this  truth,  so  clear  and  indisputable  to  us,  was  not  self- 
evident  to  the  [twelve]  disciples.  At  first,  Christ  was  to  them  but  a 
teacher,  not  differing  very  much  from  any  other  rabbi;  only  by  the  slow- 
est degrees  would  the  fact  of  his  divine  nature  dawn  upon  their  minds.  J 
Even  if  they  were  ready  to  acknowledge  him  as  Messiah,  the  Messiah  was 
not,  according  to  Jewish  idens,§  the  Coequal  with  the  eternal  God.  The 
confession  of  Peter,  noble  as  it  was,  did  not  imply  to  the  apostles  all  that 
it  implies  to  us,  who  possess  the  after-teaching  which  Peter  had  not  then 
acquired.  | 

•In  tbls  connection,  note  tbe  nsual  terms  used  at  to  Jesus  by  believers,  Luke  xxiv.  19 : 
Acts  il,  » :  x,  38.  t  Contemporary  Review,  November.  1804. 

t  Says  Ederabelm  (Life  and  Times  of  Jews  the  Mcmiah.  vol.  I,  p.  1V«) :  M  The  mystery  of 
his  dlTlntty  bad  to  be  kept  while  he  was  on  earth.  Had  It  been  otherwise,  tbe  thought  of  bis 
dlTlntty  would  have  proved  so  all-absorbing  as  to  render  Impossible  tbat  of  his  humanity, 
with  all  Its  lessons.  Tbe  8on  of  God  Most  High  whom  they  worshiped  could  never  have  been 
tbe  loving  Man  with  whom  they  could  hold  such  close  converse." 

f  Proved  most  conclusively  In  Weber's  SynUm  tier  alV>un(iar>oalen  palttrtintschen  Thcnln. 
0<e,  under  -  Mess  las."  I  Mental  Characteristic*  of  the  Lord  Jetm  ChrUt,  p.  214. 
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Matthew's  art  of  quoting  fulfilled  scriptures,  especially  in  chap- 
ters i  and  ii,  is  unique  in  the  synoptics.  That  those  in  i,  23; 
ii,  15 ;  and  ii,  18,  are  true  predictions  or,  down  to  the  death  of 
Jesus,  were  ever  so  regarded  the  proof  is  challenged.  Touching 
one  of  this  group  (ii,  18),  Adam  Clarke  says  on  Jcr.  xxxi,  15: 

St.  Matthew,  who  is  ever  fond  of  accommodation,  applies  these  words 
(chap,  ii,  17,  18)  to  the  massacre  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem.  That  is, 
they  were  suitable  to  that  occasion,  and,  therefore,  he  so  applied  them; 
but  they  are  not  a  prediction  of  that  event. 

Says  John  Wesley  (note  on  Matt  ii,  17),  in  words  worthy  of 
being  stamped  in  gold  on  every  Bible : 

A  passage  of  scripture,  whether  prophetical,  historical,  or  poetical,  is, 
in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  "fulfilled"  when  an  event  happens 
to  which  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  accommodated. 

As  this  is  not  in  Bcngel's  Gnomon  it  is  presumably  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's mature  and  independent  judgment,  written  44  chiefly  for 
plain,  unlettered  men,  who  .  .  .  reverence  and  love  the  word 
of  God  and  have  a  desire  to  save  their  souls."  *  In  view  of 
Bengel's  elaborate  comment  on  Matt,  i,  22  (since  discarded  by 
the  American  translators  and  editors  f),  Mr.  Wesley's  total 
silence  thereon  is  most  significant. 

While  unable  to  discover  that  the  miraculous  birth  was  an 
expected  feature  of  the  Messiah  or  that  during  his  lifetime  its 
acceptance  as  a  fact  was  preliminary  to,  or  synchronous  with, 
a  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  while  unable  to  accept 
rabbinical  exegesis  therefor,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian; 
while  thinking  it  possible  that  verse  16  of  the  Lewis  manu- 
script may  reach  back  to  a  time  when  such  a  statement  was 
not  repugnant,  but  rather  helpful,  to  the  first  degree  of  Jew- 
ish faith  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus— yet,  that  he  believes 
44  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  begotten  Son  our  Lord,  and  that  he 
was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary," 
is  the  hearty  and  unequivocal  confession  of  the  writer.}; 

•  Preface  to  Note*.  t  Profess  >ra  Lewis  and  Vincent,  wbeu  In  Troy  University. 

X  Writes  one  of  the  most  widely  known  scholars  and  author*  of  the  Church,  for  many 
years  professor  In  a  theological  seminary :  "  I  hare  read  your  manuscript  again  and  again. 
My  interest  lnrjeases  as  I  read  It  The  publtc  will  read  It  but  once  and  will  probably  get  an 
erroneous  Idea  of  Its  purpose.  .  .  .  You  have  dono  an  excellent  service." 
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Art.  VI. — ALFRED  TENNYSON— THE  MAN  AND  THE 

POET. 

"  Never  alone  come  the  immortals."  Never  alone  into  this 
transitory  world  come  those  souls  whose  words  and  deeds  out- 
live a  generation  and  are  held  by  mankind  in  lasting  remem- 
brance. Whenever  a  great  genius  has  appeared  in  any  quarter 
of  the  world,  others  nearly  as  great  have  manifested  the  same 
spirit,  proclaimed  the  same  truths,  and  exercised  the  same 
quickening  power.  The  age  of  Pericles,  the  Augustan  age, 
the  Renaissance,  the  Elizabethan  age  were  epochs  in  which 
the  immortals  came  in  troops  and  breathed  new  truths  and 
sympathies  upon  their  fellow-men. 

A  glorious  company  of  immortals  came  into  this  world  with 
Alfred  Tennyson,  in  the  year  1809.  There  were  Mendelssohn, 
a  name  forever  memorable  in  musical  annals ;  Charles  Darwin, 
whose  epoch-making  books  still  give  "form  and  pressure"  to 
scion ti tic  investigations ;  Lincoln,  the  emancipator  and  martyr 
President;  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  a  priestess  of  song; 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one  of  the  greatest  of  America's  poets 
and  humorists;  and  Gladstone,  conspicuous  as  statesman, 
orator,  and  scholar.  Scott,  Sou  they,  and  Coleridge  were  in 
the  zenith  of  their  fame  as  poets;  Byron  and  Shelley  were 
rising  in  splendor  and  entering  upon  careers  of  dazzling  bril- 
liancy ;  Longfellow  was  two  years  old,  and  Victor  Hugo  seven ; 
Wordsworth  was  writing  his  best  poetry.  Three  years  after 
the  birth  of  Tennyson  came  Robert  Browning.  These  names 
are  destined  to  be  associated  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 
For  nearly  sixty  years  they  cultivated  their  art,  retaining 
through  this  long  stretch  of  years  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of 
their  faculties,  even  the  gift  of  inspiration.  In  a  skeptical, 
scientific,  materialistic,  money-getting  age,  they  taught  the 
great  spiritual  truths  of  human  life,  flashing  light  upon  the 
mysteries  of  mind  and  the  world,  the  immortal  destinies  of  the 
soul  and  humanity.  Dickens  was  bora  the  same  year  with 
Browning,  and  Thackeray  the  year  before — the  novelists  who 
dominated  Victorian  prose  fiction  much  as  Tennyson  and 
Browning  did  Victorian  poetry. 

There  were  few  striking  events  in  Tennyson's  quiet  life; 
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there  were  few  salient  characteristics  other  than  those  mirrored 
in  his  poems.  The  real  Tennyson — his  dominant  ideas,  the 
emotion  that  thrilled  his  life,  the  texture  of  his  mind,  the 
quality  of  his  spirit— can  be  known  only  by  a  study  of  his  works. 
His  great,  though  isolated,  life  was  consecrated  to  poetry ;  and 
it  is  in  his  poetry  that  his  real  self  is  revealed.  Never  did 
anchorite  with  more  consuming  zeal  pursue  righteousness  than 
Tennyson  did  poetic  perfection.  He  lived  in  its  atmosphere, 
longed  for  it  with  all  his  soul,  and  during  a  period  of  more 
than  sixty  years  produced  work  of  a  high  order  in  his  efforts  to 
attain  it. 

Tennyson's  poetry,  like  all  true  poetry,  was  vitally  connected 
with  the  life  of  his  age.  Though  living  aj>art  from  its  rush 
and  strife,  he  had  a  poet's  sensitiveness  to  its  movements  and 
keen  appreciation  of  what  was  beautiful  and  what  was  ugly. 
He  idealized  the  thoughts  of  his  contemporaries,  their  beliefs, 
their  doubts,  their  hopes  and  miseries,  clothing  their  virtues  in 
beautiful  forms  and  exposing  their  vices.  It  was  a  rich  and  stir- 
ring life  that  Tennyson  beheld  coursing  through  the  activities 
of  his  age.  Such  a  manifold  and  varied  energy  no  poet  had  ever 
before  contemplated.  Its  quickening  impulses  were  felt  in 
every  part  of  man's  nature  and  throughout  society.  It  was  an 
age  of  great  popular  uprisings  and  agitations,  followed  by 
severe  repressive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  classes. 
There  was  the  weight  of  a  despotic  government  bearing  down 
from  above ;  there  were  the  conscious  rights  of  mau  as  man, 
irrespective  of  rank,  class,  or  condition,  rousing  the  people 
from  beneath.  The  opposing  forces  were  joined ;  and  out  of 
the  struggle  came  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  which,  though  far 
from  ideal,  contained  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  "  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  "  of  any 
legislative  action  previously  known  in  English  history. 

The  Reform  Bill  marks  the  transition  from  government  by 
an  individual  or  a  class  to  government  by  the  people,  or,  more 
strictly,  by  that  portion  of  the  people  known  as  the  middle 
classes,  the  poorest  people  not  being  embraced  in  its  provisions. 
Prior  to  1832,  legislation  had  been  notorious  for  its  favoritism. 
The  landlord,  the  manufacturer,  the  shipowner,  and  others 
were  accorded  special  privileges  and  preyed  upon  the  rest  of 
society,  especially  upon  the  working  classes.    Bnt,  with  the 
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passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  wider  distribution  of 
power,  legislation  was  shaped  more  by  a  determination  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  and  to  right  the 
wrongs  that  had  been  visited  upon  the  working  classes.  This 
significant  legislative  triumph  was  vitally  connected  with  a 
movement  of  which  the  French  lie  volution  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous manifestation— a  movement  that  originated  in  the 
conviction  of  the  essential  equality  of  all  men,  as  children  of  a 
common  Father,  and  the  belief  that  there  should  be  equality  of 
opportnnity  in  all  tho  varied  activities  of  religions,  political,  in- 
dustrial, and  social  life.  This  democratic  movement  would 
have  culminated  sooner  in  England  had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  French  Revolutionists  and  the  distractions  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  From  tho  peace  of  1815,  however,  to  the 
present  time,  this  movement  for  equality  of  opportunity  has 
6teadily  grown  in  volume,  gathering  strength  and  breadth  in 
every  decade  and  continually  enacting  new  laws  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  beneficent  purpose.  The  following  acts  indicate  the 
principal  stages  of  its  progress :  the  Criminal  Law  Reform  of 
1823;  the  laws  of  1824-25  regulating  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren and  the  combinations  of  workmen  ;  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  of  1828;  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act 
of  1829 ;  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  ;  the  abobtion  of  slavery  in 
the  British  colonies  in  1833;  the  first  Factory  Act  of  1833; 
the  first  grant,  in  1833,  by  Parliament,  of  twenty  thousand 
ponuds  annually  for  the  building  of  schoolhooses  (this  was  the 
tirst  grant  for  educational  purposes  ever  made  by  Parliament, 
and  was  increased  in  1839  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  annually); 
the  new  Poor  Law  of  1834;  the  factory  acts  of  1842-47;  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  and  the  introduction  of  free 
trade;  the  reform  legislation  of  1867  and  1868,  called  some- 
times the  second  Reform  Act;  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  and  the  disendowment  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
in  Ireland  in  1869  ;  the  Irish  Land  Act  in  1870 ;  the  abolition 
of  army  purchase  in  1871 ;  and  the  third  Reform  Act  of  1884. 
The  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  these  acts  reveals  the 
wideuing  application  of  this  growing  democratic  movement  to 
the  interests  of  humanity. 

Tennyson  believed  in  progress.  No  idea  is  more  prominent 
in  his  poems.    But  he  was  conservatively  progressive.  The 
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freedom  that  he  loved  to  contemplate  was  a  "sober-suited  free- 
dom," who  moved  in  a  slow,  dignified  fashion,  breaking  no 
precedents  and  shocking  no  conventionalities.  His  ideal  coun- 
try of  progress  was  England  : 

A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of juat  and  old  renown, 
Where  freedom  slowly  broadens  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent. 

He  deprecated  "  raw  haste,"  which  he  styled  "  half  sister  to  de- 
lay." He  derided  France,  torn  by  revolution  in  her  struggles 
for  freedom,  and  wrote  scornfully  of  "  the  red-fool  fury  of  the 
Seine."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  poet  of  Tennyson's 
intelligence  could  have  written  such  words  as  he  did  respecting 
the  French  Revolution.  He  seems  to  be  either  strangely  bereft 
of  the  historic  sense  or  blind  to  the  real  significance  of  the  most 
momentous  movement  in  modern  history. 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant  limbs  upreared, 
And,  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth,  and  sea, 
Stamped  her  strong  foo«,  and  said  she  would  be  free, 

she  became  the  champion  of  downtrodden  humanity  every- 
where, she  bore  its  burdens,  embodied  its  aspirations,  fought  its 
battles,  and  in  her  fall  precipitated  "  the  crisis  of  modern  re- 
construction." Society,  after  the  Revolution,  revealed  more 
plainly  than  ever  before  the  presence  of  a  renovating  power. 
Higher  political  and  social  ideals  were  at  work,  and  humanity 
entered  upon  a  new  era  in  government,  industry,  morals,  and 
religion.  The  steady  and  orderly  progress  of  freedom  in  Eng- 
land, which  Tennyson  so  glorifies,  owes  much  of  its  propulsion 
to  the  French  Revolution.  Freedom  would  never  have  broad- 
ened from  "  precedent  to  precedent "  in  England  had  not 
France  dared  to  break  with  all  precedents  and  establish,  by  her 
own  martyrdom,  anew  and  diviner  precedent,  from  which  alone 
a  broadening  principle  of  human  progress  could  be  evolved. 
France  made  the  experiment,  and  England  profited  by  the 
martyrdom  of  the  young  republic. 

Byron's  attitude  toward  the  French  Revolution  was  very 
different  from  that  of  Tennyson.  Byron  caught  the  mighty 
passion  of  the  Revolution,  largely  in  its  destructive  workings, 
and  carried  its  fiery  energy  all  over  Europe,  stimulating  similar 
uprisings  and  revolts  against  the  conventional  order  of  things. 
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Shelley,  like  Byron,  championed  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
when  it  was  unpopular.  The  finer  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  its 
glowing  visions  and  aspirations,  as  well  as  its  shallower  soph- 
isms, lived  again  in  new  and  beautiful  forms  in  Shelley's  poetry 
and  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  readers  to  new  straggles  in  behalf 
of  liberty.  Tennyson  shared  the  fears  felt  by  the  conservative 
classes  of  pntting  increased  power  in  the  hand  of  the  masses. 
He  was  afraid  of  that  "  many-headed  beast " — the  people.  lie 
hated  the  popular  agitators — u  the  tonguesters,"  "  the  dogs  of 
faction,"  as  he  calls  them.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
steadily  opposed  every  movement  for  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise — "the  great  Duke" — is  idolized  in  the 
"Commemorative  Ode"  as  one  of  those  statesmen  who  keep 
England  "  from  brute  control,"  who 

Drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march  of  mind, 
Till  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and  crowns  be  just 

In  one  of  his  last  published  letters  Tennyson  styles  himself 
"  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy."  No  sympathetic  or  adequate  reference  to  Ireland  or 
the  struggle  for  home  rule  appears  in  the  laureate's  poetry. 

had  no  disposition  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  or  espouse  an  un- 
popular cause,  and  he  lagged  behind  the  great  humanitarian 
movement  of  his  age.    As  Stopford  Brooke  justly  says : 

His  whs  the  view  of  the  common-sense,  well-ordered  Englishman— of 
Whiggism  in  her  carriage,  with  a  very  gracious  smile  and  salute  for  Con- 
servatism in  hers;  and  he  tried,  unhappily,  as  I  think,  to  get  this  view 
into  poetry.  Through  the  whole  of  Tennyson's  poetry  about  the  problem 
of  man's  progress  this  view  of  his  does  damage  to  the  poetry,  lowers  the 
note  of  beauty,  of  aspiration,  of  fire,  of  passion,  and  lessens  the  use  of 
his  poetry  to  the  cause  of  freedom.* 

Tennyson  contemplates  human  progress  in  a  calm,  dispassionate 
way,  much  as  one  regards  the  succession  of  geological  epochs : 

Where  is  one  that,  born  of  woman,  altogether  can  escape 
From  the  lower  world  within  him,  moods  of  tiger  or  of  ape  ? 

Man  as  yet  is  being  made;  and,  ere  the  crowning  age  of  ages, 
Shall  not  a»n  after  aenn  pas*  nrtd  touch  him  into  shape? 
All  about  him  shadow  still,  but,  while  the  races  flower  and  fade, 
Propltet  eyes  may  catch  a  glory  slowly  gaining  on  the  shade, 

Till  the  peoples  all  are  one,  and  all  their  voices  blend  in  choric 
Hallelujah  to  the  Maker, 44  It  is  finished  I  Han  is  made ! n 

—The  Making  of  Man. 

•  Tennyson :  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life,  p.  42. 
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This  far  away  look  for  that  "  far-off,  divine  event "  when  man 
shall  be  redeemed  from  misery,  vice,  and  ignorance,  this  philo- 
sophical faith  in  the  law  of  human  progress,  is  qnite  a  different 
thing  from  that  " divine  discontent"  which  wins  victories  for 
oppressed  humanity,  ameliorates  its  sufferings  and  evils,  and 
makes  progress.  The  men  who  championed  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  the  English  civil  wars,  the  men  who  have  brought  about 
reforms  in  every  age,  the  men  who  have  done  the  most  to 
build  up  that  magnificent  structure  of  British  constitutional 
liberty  which  Tennyson  so  glorifies  have  not  fixed  their  eyes  so 
much  on  the  glories  of  human  perfectibility  as  upon  the  next 
precious  privilege  to  be  won,  the  next  crying  evil  to  be  over- 
come. Spiritual  ardor  characterized  them,  rather  than  sobriety 
of  judgment ;  the  determination  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not, 
rather  than  to  temporize  with  wrong. 

Tennyson  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  the  cause  of  human 
progress  by  his  glorification  of  those  simple  virtues  without 
which  no  society  can  live,  much  less  advance.  These  virtues 
are  reverence,  loyalty,  obedience  to  duty  or  to  a  lofty  calling, 
love  of  country,  love  of  mankind,  love  of  family,  faithfuluess  in 
the  marriage  relation,  mutual  love  as  the  ruling  motive  of  the 
marriage  tie  rather  than  worldly  advantage,  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge,  faith  in  immortality.  These  primal  duties  and  vir- 
tues are  6et  to  such  music  in  his  verse  and  clothed  with  such 
beautiful  forms  that  they  seem  possessed  of  real,  charming,  re- 
demptive power.  And  is  it  not  true  that  a  poet  who  quickens 
and  diffuses  such  qualities  as  these  among  a  people,  thus  purify- 
ing and  vitalizing  their  spiritual  atmosphere,  contributes  as  truly 
to  their  progress  as  the  reformer  who  wins  for  them  some  politi- 
cal or  social  gain  ?  Tennyson  was  a  deeply  reverent  soul.  The 
unseen  world,  with  its  "eternal  verities,"  was  to  him  an  ever- 
present  reality ;  and  out  of  the  contemplation  of  these  his  noblest 
and  serenest  poetry  has  come.  He  saw  the  tendency  of  his 
age  to  decline  in  reverence,  to  lose  sight  of  the  unseen  realities ; 
and  he  frequently  urges  the  need  of  this  virtne.  Seldom  have 
more  eloquent  words  been  written  npon  obedience  to  duty  than 
in  the  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  To 
Tennyson  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  was  a  higher  reali- 
zation of  life  than  refined  selfishness  or  the  search  after  the  mar- 
velous and  the  transcendental,  or  even  mystical,  visions  of  the 
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supernatural.  Closely  akin  to  Tennyson's  reverence  and  regard 
for  duty  was  his  strong  love  of  country.  He  kept  aloof  from 
politics ;  to  him  "  raving  politics  "  scetned  to  be  "  never  at  rest." 
He  hated  partisanships  and  denounced  factions.  He  was,  how- 
ever, an  intense  patriot,  and  has  written  some  of  the  most  in- 
spiring patriotic  poems  in  the  language. 

There  is  another  ennobling  love  that  Tennyson  has  glorified 
with  peculiar  enthusiasm  and  beauty — the  mutual  love  of  man 
and  Woman.  Patriotism  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  a  nation  ; 
but  this  other  love,  centering  as  it  does  in  the  family,  makes 
the  very  heart  and  lifeblood  of  society.  Brought  up  in  the 
cloistral  calm  of  au  English  country  rectory,  moving  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  shining  purity,  blessed  with  a  holy  mother  and, 
later,  with  a  lovely  wife,  living  from  first  to  last  a  clear, 
unsullied  life,  his  regard  for  woman  was  chivalrous  and 
reverential.  Tennyson's  love  of  woman,  though  pure,  was 
passionate;  though  reverential,  was  virile.  Like  his  own  Sir 
Galahad,  his  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten  because  his 
heart  was  pure.  He  was  not  sentimental,  but  earnest.  His 
ideal  woman  was  not  a  goddess  or  a  damsel  of  ravishing  beauty, 
such  as  those  who  take  a  sultan's  fancy,  nor  was  it  that  hybrid 
woman  of  modern  times  who  apes  masculinity.  His  raptures 
were  for  none  of  these,  but  for  those  English  wives  and  mothers 
who,  though  "  quiet  and  domestic,"  are  sweet  and  good. 

The  modern  movement  for  the  emancipation  of  women  had 
scarcely  begun  when  Tennyson  wrote  "  The  Princess,"  in  1847. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  amid  all  the  discussions  which 
that  movement  lias  excited  truer  words  than  he  has  uttered  in 
that  poem.  He  seems  to  have  cherished  the  old  view  of  a 
decided  difference  between  man's  sphere  and  woman's.  This 
conception  is  essentially  mediaeval,  and  patriarchal  as  well;  it 
may,  however,  survive  some  changes  that  are  proposed  at  the 
present  day.  Woman's  loss  may  come  from  some  of  her  an- 
ticipated gains.  The  dominant  cry  of  "The  Princess"  is  es- 
sentially modern,  while  it  is  true  of  every  age.  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  in  an  excellent  criticism  upon  "The  Princess,"  has  this 
wise  reflection : 

In  every  ago  women  have  been  tempted,  by  the  possession  of  superior 
beauty,  intellect,  or  strength  of  will,  to  deny  their  own  womanhood  and 
attempt  to  stand  alone  as  men,  whether  on  the  ground  of  political  in- 
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trigue,  ascetic  saintship,  or  philosophic  pride.  Cleopatra  and  St.  Hed- 
wiga,  Madame  de  StaBl  and  the  Princess,  aretaerely  different  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  self-willed  and  proud  longing  of  woman  to  unsex  herself 
and  realize,  single  and  self-sustained,  some  distorted  and  partial  notion 
"  of  her  own  as  to  what  the  u  angelic  life  "  should  be.  Cleopatra  acted  out 
the  pagan  idea  of  an  ungel;  St.  Hedwiga,  the  mediaeval  one;  Madame  do 
StaBl,  hers,  with  the  peculiar  notions  of  her  time  as  to  what  "ipirituel" 
might  mean;  and  in  "The  Princess"  Mr.  Tennyson  has  embodied  the 
ideal  of  that  nobler,  wider,  purer,  yet  equally  fallacious,  because  equally 
unnatural,  analogue  which  we  may  meet  too  often  up  and  down  England 
now.  He  shows  us  the  woman,  when  she  takes  her  stand  on  the  false 
masculine  ground  of  intellect,  working  out  her  own  moral  punishment 
by  destroying  in  herself  the  tender  heart  of  flesh.  Not  even  her  vast  pur- 
poses of  philanthropy  can  preserve  her,  for  they  are  built  up.  not  on  the 
womanhood  which  God  has  given  her,  but  on  her  own  self-will.  They 
change,  they  fall,  they  become  inconsistent,  even  as  she  does  herself,  till, 
at  last,  she  loses  all  feminine  sensibility;  scornfully  and  stupidly  she  re- 
jects and  misunderstands  the  heart  of  man ;  and  then,  falling  from  pride 
to  sternness,  from  sternness  to  sheer  inhumanity,  she  punishes  sisterly 
love  as  a  crime,  robs  the  mother  of  her  child,  and  becomes  all  but  a 
vengeful  fury,  with  all  the  peculiar  faults  of  woman  and  none  of  the  pe- 
culiar excellencies  of  man.* 

Tennyson's  reverential  regard  for  woman,  his  reverence  for 
duty,  his  love  of  truth,  his  love  of  country,  all  6prang  from  his 
deep  religious  nature.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  cler- 
gymen. His  mother  was  a  woman  of  fervent  piety.  Hi6  dearest 
brother  was  an  earnest  Christian.  His  childhood  was  bannered 
with  religious  influences.  He  was  a  devoted  student  of  the  Bible 
all  his  life,  and  he  was  imbued  with  biblical  thought,  biblical 
imagery  and  diction  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  championed 
no  creed  and  no  ecclesiastical  system ;  he  was  supremely  indif- 
ferent to  the  dogmas  and  passions  of  sects  and  parties ;  in  re- 
ligion, as  in  politics,  he  abhorred  44  the  falsehood  of  extremes." 
His  spiritual  outlook  was  broad.  lie  saw  44  the  great  eternal 
verities  "  from  which  spiritual  voyagers  in  all  ages  have  drawn 
illumination  and  courage ;  and  he  felt  the  power  of  the  waver- 
ing convictions,  the  doubts,  the  denials,  the  despair  so  pervasive 
in  li  is  own  age.  His  belief  was  no  mere  blind  acceptance  or 
pious,  unquestioning  trust ;  it  was  a  conquest,  or  rather  a  series 
of  conquests,  for  it  constantly  received  modification  and  change, 
renewing  itself  out  of  his  spiritual  struggles.  The  *4  clouds 
and  darkness  "  of  doubt  were  about  him ;  but  he  followed  in- 

•  Fnuer't  Magazine.  September.  1850. 
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cessantly  the  gleam  of  truth,  cleaving  "  ever  to  the  sunnier  side 
of  doubt,"  and  clinging  "  to  faith  beyond  the  forms  of  faith." 
Professor  Dowden  says : 

There  is  little  recognition  in  Tennyson's  poetry  of  special  contact  of  the 
soul  with  the  divine  Being  in  any  supernatural  ways  of  quiet  or  of  ecstasy. 
There  is.  on  the  contrary,  a  disposition  to  rest  in  the  orderly  manifesta- 
tion of  God  as  the  supreme  Lawgiver,  and  even  to  identify  him  with  his 
presentation  of  himself  in  the  physical  and  moral  order  of  the  universe. 
And  if  this  precludes  all  spiritual  rapture,  that  "glorious  folly,  that 
heavenly  madness,  wherein  true  wisdom  is  acquired,"  it  preserves  the 
mind  from  despair  or  any  deep  dejection.* 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  criticism,  but  it  is  too  sweeping. 
This  passage,  from  the  poem  "The  Higher  Pantheism,"  is  ex- 
pressive of  personal,  spiritual  passion  and  communion  between 
the  human  and  the  diviue : 

Spoak  to  Him  thou,  for  lie  hears,  and  Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet. 
Closer  is  he  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 

To  one  who  said,  "My  dearest  object  in  life,  when  at  my 
best,  is  to  leave  the  world,  by  however  little,  better  than  I 
found  it;  what  is  }'Ours?"  ho  answered,  "My  greatest  wish  is 
to  have  a  clearer  vision  of  God."  Then  there  is  that  beautiful 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  prayer  which  the  poet  puts  into  the 
month  of  King  Arthur,  as  he  bade  farewell  to  the  last  of  his 
knights : 

Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let  thy  voioo 
Rwe,  like  a  fountain,  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats, 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  tho  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer, 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

And  more  significant  still,  because  said  in  the  first  person,  is 
the  sublime  invocation  at  the  opening  of  "In  Memoriam." 

The  sixty  years  in  which  Tennyson  was  writing  poetry  were 
remarkably  prolific  in  religious  speculation  and  controversy. 
It  was  a  period  of  faltering  convictions,  harassing  doubts, 
sweeping  denials,  and  sublime  affirmations.  When  he  entered 
Cambridge  University  religion  in  England  was  little  better 

•  Dowden,  Studies  in  LiUrnture,  p. 1M. 
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than  a  dead  formulism  ;  spiritual  emotion,  the  source  and  sup- 
port of  faith,  seemed  to  have  departed.  Many  conflicting 
doubts  must  have  vexed  the  mind  of  Tennyson  as,  in  Trinity 
College,  lie  listened  to  metaphysicians  like  his  friend  Blakcsley, 
"  the  clear-headed  friend  "  addressed  in  one  of  the  earlier  poems, 

Whose  joyful  scorn, 
Kdgod  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  at  wain 
The  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds. 

Then  came  the  High  Church  and  the  Broad  Church  move- 
ments— the  former  represented  by  John  Henry  Newman,  and 
the  latter  by  Frederick  Denison  Maurice — stirring  men's  souls, 
stimulating  enthusiasm  and  controversy.  The  whole  field  of 
religious  discussion  was  reopened ;  the  very  grounds  of  faith 
and  certitude  were  sharply  scrutinized  and  earnestly  debated. 
Newman  attacked  the  principle  of  private  judgment  and  con- 
tended, with  passionate  6clf-distrnst,  for  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
fallible Church  to  pronounce  what  is  and  what  is  not  consistent 
with  God's  revealed  truth ;  Maurice  glorified  God's  Spirit,  ever 
working  in  the  soul  of  man,  as  the  supreme  and  ultimate  au- 
thority. Newman  distrusted  human  reason  and  would  hand  it 
over  to  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  bit  and  bridle ;  Maurice 
distrusted  the  infallibility  of  a  human  Church  and  sought,  for 
the  correction  of  human  error,  the  ever-progressive  revelation 
of  God  in  the  heart  of  man.  Contemporaneous  with  this  great 
controversy,  Darwin,  in  the  realm  of  physical  science,  was 
winning  such  splendid  successes  by  his  method  of  experiment 
that  discredit  was  thrown  upon  all  beliefs,  notably  the  religions, 
not  capable  of  verification  by  the  same  method.  Strauss,  too, 
by  his  mythical  theories  concerning  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  awakening  doubts  respecting  tho  central  objects  of  the 
Christian  faith.  To  all  these  movements,  together  with  the 
skepticism  and  unrest  engendered  by  them,  Tennyson  was  sensi- 
tive in  a  remarkable  degree.  No  one  better  than  he  has  voiced 
the  religious  aspirations,  the  longings,  the  uncertainty,  the  hope 
trembling  with  fear,  the  faith  darkened  with  doubt,  that  be- 
long to  our  age,  to  this  questioning,  doubting,  yet  hoping  and 
believing,  nineteenth  century.  Robertson,  in  his  masterly 
analysis  of  "In  Memoriam,"  *  says,  among  many  excellent 
thoughts : 

•  First  lecture  on  M  The  Influence  of  Poetry  on  the  Working  Clnwrea.** 
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And  one  of  the  manifold  beauties  of  this  exquisite  poem,  and  which  is 
another  characteristic  of  true  poetry,  is  that,  piercing  through  all  the 
sophistries  and  over  refinements  of  speculation  and  the  lifeless  skepticism 
of  science,  it  falls  back  upon  the  grand,  primary,  simple  truths  of  our 
humanity — those  first  principles  which  underlie  all  creeds,  which  belong 
to  our  earliest  childhood,  and  on  which  the  wisest  and  best  have  rested 
through  all  ages — that  all  is  right;  that  darkness  shall  be  clear;  that  God 
and  time  are  the  only  interpreters;  that  love  is  king;  that  the  immortal 
is  in  us ;  that,  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole, 

All  is  well,  though  faith  and  form 
Be  sundered  in  the  night  of  fear. 

In  the  many  and  varied  aspects  of  Tennysou's  poetry  there 
is  one  that  ever  Bhines  resplendent — the  artistic.  Tin's  is  or- 
ganic and  vital.  It  is  revealed  in  the  consecrating  purpose  of 
his  life,  in  the  schooling  of  his  activities  to  attain  poetic  per- 
fection, in  the  shaping  and  coloring  given  his  ideas,  and  in  the 
living  garment  of  beauty  with  which  he  has  clothed  his  charac- 
ters. The  artistic  in  Tennyson  was  made,  as  truly  as  it  was 
horn.  It  was  as  certainly  the  fruit  of  hard  work  as  of  fortu- 
nate endowment,  of  the  "  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  " 
as  of  inspiration.  He  composed  with  laborious  and  almost 
painful  slowness.  With  Horace,  he  might  say,  "  Like  the  Ma- 
tinian  bee,  feeding  with  endless  toil  on  the  same  sweet  thyme, 
what  I  composo  I  compose  with  elaborate  care."  His  ideal 
was  so  high  and  his  passion  for  perfection  so  strong  that  he 
subjected  what  he  had  written  to  the  most  careful  and  constant 
revision.  Recasting  and  polishing  his  verse,  heightening,  mod- 
ifying, developing  its  latent  beanty,  he  fashioned  it  from  "well 
to  better,  daily  self-surpast."  No  poet  has  rewritten  so  much  as 
Tennyson  or  shown  such  excellent  critical  insight  in  his  revi- 
sions. II  is  early  shortcomings  were  obvious,  his  faults  were 
palpable  Swinburne,  who  is  himself  a  consummate  metrist,  says: 

There  arc  whole  poems  of  Lord  Tennyson's  first  period  which  are  no  more 
properly  to  be  called  metrical  than  the  more  shapeless  and  monstrous 
part  of  Walt  Whitman ;  which  are  lineally  to  be  derived,  as  to  their 
form— if  form  that  can  be  called  where  form  is  none— from  the  vilest  ex- 
amples set  by  Cowley,  when  English  verse  was  first  infected  and  con- 
vulsed by  the  detestable  dunccry  of  sham  Pindarics.  At  times,  of  course, 
his  song  was  then  as  sweet  as  ever  it  has  sounded  since;  but  he  could 
never  make  sure  of  singing  right  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  or  stanzas. 
The  strenuous  drill  through  which  since  then  he  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
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put  himself  has  done  all  that  hard  labor  can  do  to  rectify  this  congenital 
complaint— by  dint  of  stocks  and  backboard  he  has  taught  himself  a  more 
graceful  carriage.* 

Similar  criticisms  were  made  by  Coleridge,  Poe,  Lockhart, 
and  others.  These  criticisms  were  grievous  for  Tennyson  to 
bear  and  left  an  agonizing  smart;  but  he  profited  by  them. 
Like  Disraeli,  in  Tancred,  he  seems  to  have  thought :  "  Failure 
is  nothing.  It  may  be  deserved,  or  it  may  be  remedied.  In 
the  first  instance,  it  brings  self-knowledge ;  in  the  second,  it  • 
develops  a  new  combination,  usually  triumphant."  About  two 
fifths  of  the  poems  that  appeared  in  his  first  volume  Tennyson 
has  suppressed,  and  he  has  retouched  for  the  better  many  of  the 
others. 

Tennyson's  art  was  rooted  in  a  deep  and  multifarious  knowl- 
edge. In  him  the  saying, "  Best  bard,  because  the  wisest,"  finds 
significant  illustration.  Thackeray,  his  old  college  friend,  once 
said, "  Tennyson  is  the  wisest  man  I  know."  He  was  "  a  linguist, 
naturalist,  geologist,  astronomer,  theologian,  and  skilled  in  the 
sciences."  With  "  the  remotest  discoveries  "  of  scientists  Ten- 
nyson was  well  acquainted.  His  mind  loved  to  dwell  upon  the 
wonders  of  the  universe,  to  interrogate  the  6ecrets  of  nature,  to 
look  into  the  mysteries.  To  the  "  science  thus  familiarized  "  to 
him  he  gave,  "  as  it  were,  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood,"  u  lending 
his  divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration."  Tennyson  did  not 
love  Nature  for  her  own  sake,  as  Shelley  and  Keats  and 
Wordsworth  did.  Shelley  waited  upon  Nature  like  an  enrap- 
tured lover,  breathing  her  very  spirit ;  Keats  burned  with  sen- 
suous delight  at  the  contemplation  of  her  beauties ;  Words- 
worth stood  before  her,  like  a  veritable  priest,  in  rapt  contem- 
plation, with  a  soul  full  of  worship,  and  listened  for  her  revela- 
tions. Tennyson's  love  was  for  natural  objects,  rather  than  nature; 
he  combined  the  reverent  scrutiny  of  the  scientist  for  truth 
with  the  poet's  search  for  beauty.  There  is  little  love  for  nature, 
apart  from  man,  in  Tennyson's  poetry.  His  descriptions  of 
natural  objects  are  full  of  human  interest  and  reflect  some  par- 
ticular mood  or  emotion.  In  that  beautiful  lyric.  "  Come  into 
the  garden,  Maud,"  Nature  6eems  to  be  lyrical,  glowing  with 
the  love  that  burns  in  the  lover's  soul.  How  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate is  the  scenery  that  serves  as  a  setting  for  "  The  Gar- 

*  Swinburne,  Miscellanies  p.  89S. 
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dener's  Daughter ! "  Contrast  with  the  beauty  and  bloom  of 
tin's  poem  the  picture  of  desolation  and  gloom  presented  in 
"  Mariana  in  the  South."  In  the  former  we  have  the  garden- 
er's daughter,  a  "  miracle  of  symmetry ,"  a  "  miniature  of  love- 
liness," in  a  garden  "of  flowery  squares,"  which  smells  "of  the 
coming  summer ; "  in  the  latter, 

With  one  black  shadow  at  its  feet, 

The  houae  through  all  ths  level  shines, 
Dose-latticed  to  the  brooding  heat, 

And  silent  in  its  dusty  vines  ; 
A  faint  blue  ridge  upon  the  right, 

An  empty  river  bed  before, 

And  shallows  on  a  distant  shore, 
Io  glaring  sand  and  inlets  bright 

But  more  melancholy  than  the  house  and  its  surroundings  were 
Mariana  and  her  saddening  carol : 

And  "  Ave  Mary,"  was  her  moan, 

"  Madonna,  sad  is  night  and  morn ;" 
And    Ah,"  she  sang,  "  to  be  all  alone, 

To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn." 

It  was  late  in  life  when  Tennyson,  the  master  of  the  various 
forms  of  lyric  and  idyllic  poetry,  applied  himself  with  fresh 
earnestness  to  the  writing  of  dramas.  He  loved  the  stage. 
For  Shakespeare  he  had  a  passionate  admiration,  and  he  longed 
to  be  such  a  dramatist  himself.  His  strong  dramatic  tendency 
is  manifest  in  his  poems.  His  psychological  power  in  project- 
ing himself  into  other  and  different  characters  is  evident  in 
such  dramatic  monologues  as  the  two  "Locksley  Halls," 
44  Rizpah,"  the  "  Northern  Farmer,"  and  others.  lu  this,  the 
simplest  form  of  dramatic  art,  the  delineation  of  one  character 
in  one  set  of  circumstances,  Tennyson  was  successful  in  the 
highest  degree  and  showed  a  grasp  of  character  trnly  Shake- 
spearean and  a  psychological  power  that  only  Browning  has  sur- 
passed. But  a  drama  is  a  much  more  complex  form  of  art  than 
a  dramatic  monologue.  Man  is  represented  in  a  web  of  com- 
plications, acting  on  other  characters  and  acted  upon  by  them, 
grasping  the  world  with  controlling  power,  and  himself  held  in 
its  grasp.  The  drama,  in  a  word,  represents  characters,  actions, 
and  events  as  living  in  and  through,  even  clashing  with,  one 
another.  Tho  dramatist,  therefore,  must  possess  constructive 
power  of  a  high  order  to  make  his  plays  organic  and  vital.  In 
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most  of  Tennyson's  dramas  there  is  a  predominance  of  thought 
and  feeling  over  action.  There  are  passages  of  wondrous  power 
and  beauty ;  there  is  spirited  dialogne ;  there  are  voices  that 
ring  with  true  dramatic  quality ;  there  are  characters  that  stand 
out  firm  and  clear  ;  there  are  scenes  of  thrilling  intensity  ;  but 
some  of  his  plays — for  instance,  "Queen  Mary"  and  "The 
Promise  of  May  " — are  not  well  constructed.  In  *«  Queen  Mary" 
the  action  is  not  adequately  motived,  the  movement  is  60  halt- 
ing that  it  becomes  tedious ;  scene  follows  scene,  but  the  plot 
does  not  progress.  This  criticism,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
"  Harold  "  and  "  Becket"  Both  have  a  strong  dramatic  mo- 
tive. The  action  in  each  grows  out  of  the  characters  and  is 
borne  by  fierce  struggles  to  a  catastrophe  full  of  dramatic  interest. 

Mr.  Lowell  said  of  Gray  that  "  he  was  the  greatest  artist  in 
words  Cambridge  has  produced."  But  Gray,  consummate  art- 
ist that  lie  was,  does  not  measure  up  to  Tennyson's  greatness. 
The  best  of  Gray  is  not  better  than  Tennyson's  best,  and  there 
is  much  less  of  it.  In  range,  power,  and  beauty,  he  does  not 
equal  tho  Victorian  poet.  The  laureate  came  into  a  richer 
heritage  of  poetic  art  than  Gray,  drawing  upon  all  the  wealth  the 
earlier  poet  did,  only  more  largely ;  and  he  gained  much,  in 
addition,  from  such  later  treasures  as  the  luscious  music  of 
Keats,  the  rhythm  of  Byron,  the  melodies  of  Coleridge  and 
Shelley,  and  the  pure  cadences  of  Wordsworth. 
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Art.  VII.— THE  NEW  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  historical  school  of  political  economy  traces  its  origin  to 
three  German  economists.  They  were  not  the  first  to  make 
use  of  the  historical  method  as  applied  to  economics,  but  were 
the  first  to  see  its  great  importance.  Wilhelin  Roscher,  in 
1843,  stated  the  principles  of  the  new  school  in  his  Grundriss 
zu  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Staatswirthschaft  nach  geschicktlicher 
Methode;  five  years  later  came  Bruno  Hildebrand's  Die  Na- 
tionaldkonomie  der  Gegenwart  und  Zukunfl ;  and  in  1853 
Karl  Knies  published  his  work  entitled  Die  Politische  Oeko- 
nomie  vom  Standpunhte  der  gesehichUicIien  Methode.  "With  the 
works  of  these  three  German  professors  the  historical  school 
originated.  Still,  it  wonld  not  be  correct  to  give  these  men  all 
the  credit  for  the  birth  of  the  new  political  economy,  for  their 
work  was  made  possible  by  the  philosophy  of  Anguste  Comte. 
Ingram,  in  his  History  of  Political  Economy,  sums  up  the 
leading  features  of  Comte's  system  of  sociology  as  follows : 

(1)  It  is  essentially  one  science,  in  which  all  the  elements  of  a  social 
state  are  studied  in  their  relations  and  mutual  actions;  (2)  it  includes  a 
dynamical,  as  well  as  a  statical,  theory  of  society;  (3)  it  thus  eliminates 
the  absolute,  substituting  for  an  imagined  fixity  the  conception  of  ordered 
change;  (4)  its  principal  method,  though  others  are  not  excluded,  is  that 
of  historical  comparison;  (5)  it  is  pervaded  by  moral  ideas,  by  notions  of 
social  duty,  as  opposed  to  the  individual  rights  which  were  derived  as 
corollaries  from  the  ju$  naturm;  and  (6)  in  its  spirit  and  practical  conse- 
quences it  tends  to  the  realization  of  all  the  great  ends  which  compose 
the  popular  cause ;  yet  (7)  it  aims  at  this  through  peaceful  means,  re- 
placing revolution  by  evolution. 

"Without  a  scientific  social  philosophy  such  as  that  founded 
by  Anguste  Comte  the  historical  school  would  be  impossible. 

The  historical  school  took  its  name  to  denote  the  similarity 
of  its  methods  with  the  methods  of  the  great  scholars  who  have 
revolutionized  the  sciences  of  jurisprudence  and  politics.  The 
deductive  method  of  tho  English  school,  which,  from  a  few 
premises,  enables  them  to  build  up  a  system  of  political  econ- 
omy good  for  all  times  and  places,  is  rejected.  The  new  polit- 
ical economy,  first  of  all,  claims  to  bo  founded  on  observed 
facts,  and  not  on  hypothetical  premises.  It  aims  to  study  the 
present  as  a  prod  net  of  tho  past,  and  to  tike  into  consideration 
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place  and  environment.  Political  economy  is  not  made  up  of 
laws  unchangablc,  but  is  a  growth  depending  on  the  condition 
of  society : 

The  historical  conception  of  political  economy  rests  upon  this  principle: 
like  the  conditions  of  economic  life,  the  theory  of  political  economy,  in 
whatever  form  found  and  with  whatever  argument  and  conclusions  sup- 
ported, is  a  product  of  historical  development — it  grows  out  of  the  con- 
ditions of  time,  place,  and  nationality,  in  vital  connection  with  the  entire 
organism  of  an  historical  period;  it  exists  with  these  conditions  and  con- 
tinues to  develop  with  them ;  it  has  the  source  of  its  arguments  in  his- 
torical life,  and  must  ascribe  the  character  of  historical  solutions  to  its 
conclusions;  further,  all  the  universal  laws  of  political  economy  represent 
only  an  historical  exposition  and  progressive,  advancing  manifestation  of 
truth.  In  every  stage  of  its  progress,  the  theory  of  political  economy  is 
the  generalization  of  truths  recognized  up  to  a  certain  point  of  time;  nud 
this  theory  cannot  be  declared  complete,  cither  as  respects  its  form  or 
substance.  When  and  where  absolutism  of  theory  has  acquired  credit  it 
must  be  regarded  only  as  an  offspring  of  the  time  and  as  a  definite  period 
iu  the  historical  development  of  political  economy.* 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  members  of  the  historical 
school  neglect  the  deductive  method.  They  clearly  recognize 
its  value  and  affirm  that  for  certain  kinds  of  reasoning  it  is  the 
only  method ;  but  to  draw  conclusions  from  premises  not  proven 
to  be  true  by  facts  is  rightly  condemned. 

Society  is  an  organism.  It  is  composed  of  individuals  whose 
activities  are  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  organism  and  who,  in 
turn,  are  dependent  on  that  organism.  The  social  organism 
differs  from  other  organisms  in  that  its  component  parts — indi- 
viduals— are  themselves  organisms;  but,  none  the  less,  it  is  a 
true  organism.  No  one  lives  for  lnmself.  The  iron  manufac- 
turer does  not  produce  for  himself,  but  for  others,  and  ho  must 
depend  on  other  producers  for  the  economic  goods  which  he 
consumes.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the  present  is  dependent 
on  the  past,  and  the  future  on  the  present.  Goods  and  capital 
which  are  being  used  to-day  may  have  originated  decades  ago. 
The  iron  ore  which  is  now  being  taken  from  the  mines  will  not 
be  turned  into  watch  springs  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
solidarity  of  society  is  more  and  more  being  insisted  upon. 

It  follows,  from  the  conception  of  society  as  an  organism, 
that  the  whole  organism  must  suffer  from  the  disease  of  any 

•  Kntes.  PolUitehe  OckotwmU,  quoted  from  Ely's  Poet  and  Present  of  Political  Economy. 
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of  its  parts.  Society,  if  it  would  save  itself,  must  care  for  the 
poor  and  degraded  and  treat  the  criminal  classes  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  become  useful  members.  The  whole  question 
of  dependent  and  criminal  classes  becomes  of  new  and  vital 
importance,  and  universal  education  needs  no  further  argument. 
The  State  is  regarded  as  society  acting  through  government. 
The  English  laissez  faire  economists  followed  the  eighteenth 
century  philosophy  in  regarding  the  sole  office  of  the  State  as 
being  the  protection  of  its  members  from  violence  and  fraud. 
As  self-interest  was  held  to  be  sufficient  to  work  out  a  perfect 
and  harmonious  social  order,  there  was  no  need  of  State  inter- 
ference. Everyone  was  supposed  to  know  his  own  interest  and  to 
follow  it ;  and,  competition  being  perfect,  everything  would  natu- 
rally follow  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  The  idea  of  indi- 
vidual interests  being  often  antagonistic  never  seemed  to  occur 
to  the  early  English  economists ;  but  it  was  soon  shown  that 
self-interest  caused  English  manufacturers  to  employ  women 
and  children  during  long  hours  in  loathsome  dens,  and  that  the 
life  of  the  laborer  had  become  that  of  a  slave.  Factory  acts 
followed,  and  laissez  faire  received  a  blow  from  which  it  has 
never  recovered.  The  new  political  economy  claims  that  self- 
interest  must  be  subordinate  to  the  interest  of  the  whole.  It 
holds  that  the  State  is  a  proper  organ  for  effecting  all  ends  that 
cannot  be  effected  by  voluntary  individual  effort.  Such  func- 
tions as  education,  factory  inspection,  public  health,  etc.,  must 
be  undertaken  by  the  State,  as  they  would  never  appeal  to  the 
6elf-interest  of  individuals.  It  is  not  now  doubted  that  water- 
works, lighting  plants,  etc.,  can  render  greater  service  by  being 
owned  and  managed  by  some  public  body.  In  England  the 
government  owns  and  manages  the  telegraph,  and  in  Germany 
the  railroads  are  nationalized.  Whenever  an  industry  can  servo 
the  public  better  if  owned  and  managed  by  the  State,  most  his- 
torical economists  would  advise  that  it  be  so  owned  and  man- 
aged. Of  course,  this  could  not  apply  to  any  large  number  of 
industries,  and  the  writer  does  not  affirm  that  it  does  apply  to 
either  the  telegraph  or  railroad. 

The  new  political  economy  is  emphatically  ethical.  It  not 
only  applies  ethical  standards  to  existing  institutions,  but,  dealing 
with  dynamic  society,  asks  what  ought  to  be.  Professor  Keynes, 
in  his  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy,  says : 
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The  school  explicitly  calls  itself  ethical.  It  regards  political  economy 
as  having  a  high  ethical  task  and  as  concerned  with  the  most  important 
problems  of  human  life.  The  science  is  not  merely  to  classify  the  motives 
that  prompt  to  economic  activity ;  it  must,  also,  weigh  and  compare  their 
moral  merit.  It  must  determine  a  standard  of  the  right  production  aod 
distribution  of  wealth,  such  that  the  'demands  of  justice  and  morality  may 
be  satisfied.  It  must  set  forth  an  ideal  of  economic  development,  having 
in  view  the  intellectual  and  moral,  as  well  as  the  merely  material,  life  ; 
and  it  must  discuss  the  ways  and  means — such  as  the  strengthening  of  right 
motives  and  the  spread  of  sound  customs  and  habits  in  industrial  life, 
as  well  as  the  direct  intervention  of  the  State— by  which  that  ideal  is  to 
be  sought  after. 

Dr.  Ely,  who  lias  done  more  than  any  other  American  to  show 
the  relation  between  ethics  and  economics,  says: 

It  has  been  said  truthfully  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  new 
political  economy  is  the  relation  it  endeavors  to  establish  between  ethics 
and  economic  life.  A  new  conception  of  social  ethics  is  introduced  into 
economics,  and  the  standpoint  is  taken  that  there  should  be  no  diver- 
gence between  the  two.  While  representatives  of  an  older  view  en- 
deavor carefully  to  separate  the  two,  the  adherents  of  the  ethical  school 
attempt  to  bring  them  into  the  closest  relation — indeed,  I  may  say,  an  in- 
separable relation.  They  apply  ethical  principles  to  economic  facts  and 
economic  institutions,  and  test  their  value  by  that  standard.  Political 
economy  is  thus  brought  into  harmony  with  the  great  religious,  political, 
and  social  movements  which  characterize  this  age;  for  the  essence  of 
them  all  is  the  belief  that  there  ought  to  be  no  contradiction  between  our 
actual  economic  life  and  the  postulates  of  ethics  and  a  determination  that 
there  shall  be  an  abolition  of  such  things  as  will  not  stand  the  tests  of 
this  rule.  If  industrial  society,  as  it  exists  at  present,  does  not  answer  this 
requirement,  then  industrial  society  stands  condemned;  or,  in  so  far  as  it 
fails  to  meet  this  requirement,  in  so  far  is  it  condemned.  It  is  not  that  it 
is  hoped  to  reach  a  perfect  ideal  at  one  bound,  but  that  the  Ideal  is  a  goal 
for  which  men  must  strive.  The  new  conception  of  the  State  is  thus  sec- 
ondary, in  the  opinion  of  the  adherents  of  the  ethical  school,  to  the  new 
conception  of  social  ethics. 

The  ethical  economist  may  sot  a  standard  for  industrial  so- 
ciety. Uere  ho  aims  at  what  ought  to  be.  He  may  compare 
this  standard  with  what  is  now  the  industrial  order.  He  may 
compare  production  with  the  possible  production  in  the  exist- 
ing 6tate  of  the  arts,  and  distribution  may  be  compared  with  an 
ideal  distribution.  An  ideal  production  would  be  such  as  would 
suffice  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  the  people,  material,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral.  Is  the  present  production  sufficient  to  satisfy 
these  needs  %  Unequal  distribution  makes  it  difficult  to  answer 
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this  question ;  but  statistics  go  to  show  that  there  is  actually 
not  enough  produced  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Professor  Wagner,  the  eminent  Berlin  professor,  gives  an 
ideal  for  distribution.   He  says : 

The  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  such  a  distribution  as  enables  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  satisfy  their  material  desires,  in  a  way  to  insure  their 
physical  and  mental  development  and  their  participation  in  the  fruits  of 
civilization. 

How  can  such  ideals  be  attained  or  even  aimed  at  ?  First  of 
all,  by  education,  by  inculcating  sound  moral  ideas,  right  cus- 
toms and  habits ;  then,  possibly,  by  profit  sharing,  cooperation, 
or  some  other  scheme  of  social  reform ;  perhaps,  as  Wagner 
urges,  to  some  extent  by  taxation. 

As  society  is  dynamic,  there  should  be  an  effort  to  direct  its 
course  toward  the  ideals  aimed  at.  Professor  Wagner  gives 
five  different  motives  for  economic  activity — four  egoistic  and" 
one  nonegoistic.  The  four  egoistic  motives  are:  (1)  one's  own 
industrial  advantage  and  the  fear  of  want  for  one's  self ;  (2)  the 
fear  of  punishment  and  the  hope  of  approval;  (3)  the  sense  of 
honor  and  the  fear  of  disgrace ;  (4)  the  impulse  to  activity  and' 
the  fear  of  the  results  of  inactivity.  The  nonegoistic  motive 
is  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  fear  of  conscience.  The  first  mo- 
tive, the  wish  for  gain  and  the  fear  of  want,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  old  economy  based  on  self-interest,  or  selfishness. 
It  forms  the  major  premise  of  the  deductive  reasoning  of  the 
individualistic  school.  It  is  true  enough  that  self-interest  is  al- 
ways present  and  is  a  powerful  motive.  The  mistake  comes  in 
when  it  is  regarded  as  the  only  motive.  There  never  was  aucV 
never  will  be  an  "  economic  man."  It  is  perfectly  proper  to 
eliminate  the  other  motives  and  reason  from  self-interest ;  but 
the  conclusion  cannot  be  accepted  until  allowance  lias  been 
made  for  other  motives.  Self-interest  may  be  broadened  so  as 
to  include  one's  friends;  but  the  motive  is  still  egoistic.  His 
second  motive  is  the  fear  of  punishment  and  hope  of  reward  of 
a  noneconomic  kind : 

These  motives  are  to  be  counted  among  the  psychologic  elements 
when  personal  freedom  does  not  exist.  They  help  to  explain  economic 
freedom  under  such  conditions.  .  .  .  They  lead  us  to  modify  many  con- 
clusions which  have  been  deduced,  without  sufficient  qualification,  from 
the  motive  of  individual  industrial  advantage. 
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The  third  class  of  egoistic  motives  is  the  sense  of  honor  and 
fear  of  disgrace.  This  is  a  higher  and  nobler  motive.  It  is 
still  egoistic,  "  yet  there  is  a  pleasure  in  seeing  it  at  work  in 
place  of  the  coarser  motive  of  individual  gain,  or,  at  least,  side 
by  side  with  it"  That  this  is  a  powerful  motive  none  wilt 
deny.  His  fourth  class  of  egoistic  motives  includes  such  mo- 
tives as  the  impulse  to  activity  and  fear  of  the  results  of  inac- 
tivity, no  economic  interest  being  necessarily  involved.  Wag- 
ner attaches  some  importance  to  this  motive ;  but  it  seems  to 
the  writer  to  be  overestimated.  Lastly,  comes  the  nonegois- 
tic  motive,  the  sense  of  duty : 

We  may  be  thankful  that  it  can  appear,  and  does  appear  in  industrial 
actions,  repressing  and  modifying  other  motives.  Because  of  it  compe- 
tition is  not  pressed  to  the  utmost,  prices  do  not  reach  the  highest  or 
lowest  limits  which  the  pursuit  of  individual  advantage  would  fix,  and 
would  fix  without  encountering  an  effective  check  in  the  mere  sense  of 
honor  and  propriety.  Under  this  head  we  are  to  class,  not  only  all  chari- 
table action,  but  the  cases  where  an  industrial  superior  purposely  re- 
frains from  making  his  own  interest  the  exclusive  ground  of  his  economic 
conduct.  Action  in  obedience  to  altruistic  motives,  such  as  individuals 
occasionally  undertake  of  their  own  free  will,  should  often  be  commended 
by  the  general  precepts  of  the  moral  law.  All  experience  teaches  that 
action  of  this  kind  is  most  effectively  secured  if  it  be  also  enjoined  by 
religion.  It  is  further  promoted  if  it  be  embodied  in  the  code  of  custom. 
As  the  duty  of  such  action  becomes  generally  recognized,  the  way  is 
paved  for  its  gradual  incorporation  into  the  legal  system  and  its  more  or 
less  enforcement  by  law. 

The  great  aim  is  to  substitute  the  finer  egoistic  motives  for 
the  motive  of  self-interest,  and,  if  possible,  the  nonegoistic 
motive.  The  motive  of  self-interest  will  doubtless  always 
remain ;  but  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  combined  with 
other  motives.  The  nonegoistic  motive  should  be  kept  in  mind 
as  an  end  to  be  sought  after,  even  if  never  attained. 

In  the  very  conception  of  the  nature  of  political  economy 
the  new  school  differs  from  the  old.  Political  economy  was 
formerly  defined  as  that  science  which  treats  of  the  production, 
exchange,  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Thus,  economic  goods 
were  regarded  as  forming  the  subject-matter  of  political 
economy,  and  man  was  left  in  the  background ;  or,  if  he 
was  mentioned,  it  was  not  a  real  man,  but  an  artificial  man. 
The  new  school  regards  political  economy  as  a  department  of 
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sociology,  or  the  science  of  society.  Sociology  treats  of  all  the  re- 
lations of  man;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  sciences.  Political 
economy  is  that  part  of  sociology  which  treats  of  man  in  his 
relation  to  economic  goods.  The  standpoint  has  been  shifted 
from  wealth  to  man.  As  Professor  Roscher  says :  "  The  start- 
ing point,  as  well  as  the  object  point,  of  onr  science  is  man." 
When  political  economy  was  considered  as  treating  of  wealth  it 
might  well  be  called  a  "dismal  science,"  and  one  which  could 
hardly  merit  a  place  in  a  college  course.  It  was  a  philosophy 
of  selfishness.  With  the  new  conception  interest  in  the  science 
has  revived,  and  it  has  reached  a  higher  plane.  Although 
only  forty  years  old,  the  new  political  economy  has  swept  all 
before  it  in  Germany,  has  gained  a  foothold  in  England,  is 
strong  in  Italy,  and  in  the  United  States  is  championed  by 
such  able  economists  as  Dr.  R.  T.  Ely,  Professor  E.  J.  James, 
Dr.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Professor  H.  C.  Adams,  Professor  • 
Simon  N.  Patten,  Richmond  Mayo  Smith,  Professor  E.  A. 
Ross,  Professor  John  Commons,  and  a  host  of  other  well- 
known  economists. 
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Art.  VIH- THE  NEED  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

It  was  once  possible  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  even  of  the 
world.  So  recently  as  the  early  part  of  this  century,  men  and 
women  nursed  the  pleasant  conceit  of  ability  to  grasp  the  gen- 
eral information  of  every  department  of  knowledge.  In  this 
last  decade  of  the  century,  however,  no  sophisticated  person 
thinks  of  assuming  the  possibility  on  his  part  of  exhaustive 
acquisitions  in  science,  ethics,  and  letters.  Even  the  popular 
instinct  of  to-day  perceives  the  necessity  of  a  division  of  knowl- 
edge, based  upon  the  existence  of  many  channels  through 
which  the  rivers  of  wisdom  flow,  whose  rushing  floods  can  be 
gathered  only  in  such  reservoirs  as  dictionaries,  cyclopedias, 
histories,  scientific  treatises,  art  galleries,  musical  compendinms, 
.and  the  great  depositories  of  the  applied  arts.  The  wise  man 
is  he  who  knows  where  to  seek  special  information  on  a  special 
subject.  He  would  not  dream  of  trying  to  read,  let  alone  re- 
tain, the  contents  of  the  vast  array  of  books  in  the  national 
library  at  "Washington.  There  was  an  occasional  person  who 
intended  to  stay  long  enough  at  the  World's  Fair  to  inventory 
and  remember  the  details  of  every  exhibit,  from  those  of  the 
anthropological  collection  to  the  engineering  problems  of  the 
Ferris  Wheel.  A  week  at  the  fair  destroyed  such  an  illnsion. 
Each  branch  of  knowledge  now  has  its  special  students.  Each 
division  under  each  general  subject  also  has  its  specialist. 
Large  acquisitions  as  a  specialist  and  a  reservation  of  vitality 
for  great  issues  are  demanded  to-day  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  endeavors  to  exert  an  influence.  Only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  Samuel  Johnson  wrote  the  first  dictionary  of 
the  English  language.  The  Century  Company  employed  a 
multitude  of  men  and  women  to  trace  the  origin  and  widest 
kuse  of  each  word  in  its  great  dictionary.  Once  to  the  Church 
alone  was  relegated  the  subject  of  ethics.  Now  the  physician 
talks  about  sanitation  from  the  ethical  standpoint.  The  scien- 
tist writes  on  the  ethical  basis  of  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies. 
The  anarchist  descants  on  the  ethics  of  land  tenure,  the  social- 
ist on  the  ethics  of  curtailing  individual  possession  of  wealth. 
The  dress  reformer  contends  that  from  an  ethical  motive 
women  should  wear  tights,  girdles  above  the  flotaing  ribs,  and 
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trousers.  The  political  economist  is  certain  that  the  ethics  of 
national  development  are  dependent  on  the  possession  by  gov- 
ernment of  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  and  other  systems 
pertaining  to  the  public  welfare.  Moral  issues,  therefore,  like 
other  issues,  have  their  special  advocates  and  exponents. 
Everywhere,  in  all  classes,  in  every  department  of  knowledge, 
if  a  man  assume  to  teach  his  neighbor  his  neighbor  is  but  wait- 
ing to  teach  him.  The  optimist  believes  that  eventually  the 
resultant  will  be  an  abundance  of  mental  and  spiritual  bread 
for  every  needy  soul. 

There  are  three  great  forces,  among  numberless  others, 
which  are  reckoned  as  tremendous  ethical  influences,  either 
potentially  or  in  reality.  These  forces  are  the  press,  the  novel, 
and  the  pulpit.  In  this  article  the  first  two  will  be  treated 
incidentally  to  the  third. 

The  pulpit,  venerable  with  the  associations  of  centuries,  has 
gradually,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  notably  within 
the  last  century,  been  stripped  of  much  of  its  authority.  Those 
who  are  believers  in  tradition  have  regarded  these  changes  with 
dismay.  Optimists  and  rationalists  have  hailed  them  with  de- 
light. Some  who,  from  temperament  or  habit,  unduly  regard 
the  mere  accessories  of  spiritual  power,  mistaking  the  engine, 
the  vehicle  of  such  power,  for  its  function,  have  said  that  the 
decline  of  the  pulpit  means  its  extinction.  Those  who  have 
neither  inherited  nor  acquired  a  belief  in  organized  mediums 
for  divine  truth  have  looked  on  with  quiet  interest,  imbued  with 
the  notion  that  the  last  and  most  complex  stronghold  of  super- 
stition is  falling.  Others  again,  regarding  the  signs  of  the  times 
with  apprehension,  have  declared  their  intention  to  uphold  the 
pulpit  as  a  useful  means  of  keeping  the  masses  in  check.  Oth- 
ers still,  half  skeptical^  and  half  wistfully  beholding  an  excel- 
lence of  both  faith  and  works,  wide  reaching  and  beneficent  in 
influence  and  ultimate  effect,  even  if  sadly  inadequate,  have 
dreaded  lest  a  door  be  forever  closing  through  which  later  they 
might  wish  to  enter. 

The  writer  was  much  interested  lately  in  some  excavations. 
The  slope  on  which  houses  were  being  erected  is  a  bed  of  solid 
rock.  As  the  digging  progressed  it  could  bo  seen  that  the 
rock,  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  ended  in  the  middle  of  the 
plot.    Then  came  a  mass  of  filled-in  soil,  and  then  a  con- 
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fusion  of  earth  and  stones  which  had  been  piled  and  heaped 
together  to  make  the  grade  of  an  avenue.  There  was  no  special 
disturbance  when  the  earth  and  loose  stones  men  had  tilled  the 
hole  with  were  removed.  There  was  much  confusion ;  the 
neighborhood  was  rendered  unsightly;  a  superficial  structure 
was  exposed,  which  heretofore  had  seemed  a  part  of  the  topog- 
raphy. But,  finally,  great  pieces  of  jutting  granite  had  to  be 
bored  and  seamed  with  explosives.  Then  red  flags  of  warning 
were  held  out.  Business  was  stopped.  Men  went  to  a  dis- 
tance to  escape  possible  injury.  The  blast  was  fired,  the  rocks 
were  sundered,  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood  trembled 
on  their  foundations.  A  groat  deal  of  the  hue  and  cry  about 
the  pulpit  is  au  excavating  process.  Rubbish  has  a  won- 
derful faculty  for  accumulation.  Form  and  shape  are  given 
even  to  the  expression  of  spiritual  matters,  which  are,  after  all, 
only  transitory.  No  harm  will  come  from  their  removal. 
"  The  old  order  changeth."  Every  age  goes  down  to  bed  rock. 
Touch  that  rock,  the  foundation  God  has  laid,  and  there  will  be 
earthquake  shocks. 

Every  moral  change  beneficent  to  man  reveals  in  its  accom- 
plishment some  ugly  facts.  When  the  change  1ms  been 
achieved,  even  if  in  the  process  the  very  foundations  of  truth 
are  laid  bare  and  torn  asunder,  the  pieces  blasted  out  will  be 
used  in  the  building  of  a  structure  more  6eemly  and  beautiful 
than  any  that  preceded  it.  God  does  not  confine  himself  to 
classical  orders  in  architecture.  We  are  in  an  age  of  disinte- 
gration, of  upheaval.  Literally  and  figuratively,  it  is  a  mining 
age.  Truth  is  truth.  Truth  is  eternal.  It  may  show  itself 
under  new  forms :  it  will  be  truth  none  the  less.  It  always  has 
had  and  it  always  will  have  an  inherent  power  of  revelation. 
It  has  always  sought,  also,  and  always  will  seek  apostles,  teach- 
ers, prophets,  priests  through  whom  to  enunciate  its  messages. 
If  every  pulpit  in  the  country  should  be  6wept  away  truth 
would  find  new  rostrums.  The  pulpit  is  not  the  preacher. 
The  church  edifice  is  not  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 

Sinister  influences,  active  and  efficacious  in  accomplishing 
their  ends,  are,  indeed,  recognized  by  us  all.  During  the  ca- 
lamitous winter  of  1893-94  there  were  as  many  reasons  given 
for  the  widespread  distress  as  there  were  political  creeds  or 
doctrinal  differences.   But  all  agreed  that  the  distress  was  un- 
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usual  and  real.  The  eye  of  the  country  was  upon  the  Churches 
during  that  ordeal.  It  was  upon  literature.  It  was  upon  the 
press.  Who  could  interpret  the  writing  upon  the  wall  ?  What 
great  laxity  in  government  or,  possibly,  in  the  life  of  the  people 
or  in  the  structure  of  society  had  brought  such  a  condition 
about  ?  But  of  far  more  importance  than  these  questions  are 
those  greater  ones :  Who  shall  discover  remedies  which  shall 
be  for  the  permanent  alleviation  of  misfortune?  Who  shall 
convince  the  nation  that  the  only  assurance  it  has  of  perpetuity 
is  national  character?  Who  is  to  inform  a  people,  as  hetero- 
geneous as  that  of  the  Roman  empire  just  prior  to  its  fall,  that 
material  prosperity  alone  makes  a  rotten  foundation  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  support  of  a  heavy  superstructure  of  ignorance 
and  immorality  ? 

Good  works  are  multiplying.  Praise  enough  cannot  be  given 
to  them.  May  they  increase  ten,  a  hundred,  fold,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  increase  pauperism  or  destroy  that  spirit  of 
American  independence  which  is  to  the  nation  what  circulation 
is  to  the  blood.  When  Athens  had  passed  the  acme  of  her  glory 
amusements  were  made  free  to  the  people.  When  Koine  was 
declining  the  crowded  masses  in  the  capital  of  the  world  were 
fed  at  the  nation's  expense.  When  mediaeval  Italy  was  a  hot- 
bed of  political  extortion,  and  the  marvelously  sudden  aggran- 
dizement of  plebeians  was  matched  by  the  extravagance,  im- 
morality, and  intellectual  culture  of  the  nobility,  there  began  a 
sudden  and,  apparently,  unaccountable  decay  in  State,  Church, 
and  society.  To-day,  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  are  occupied 
by  beggars,  and  mold  and  ruin  linger  side  by  side  with  the 
treasures  of  art.  It  was  for  this  century,  in  the  midst  of  the 
American  jubilee,  to  witness  a  scion  of  European  nobility  pub- 
licly pleading  poverty  and  begging  alms  because  of  the  excel- 
lence of  a  glorions  ancestor  ten  or  eleven  generations  removed. 
A  recent  writer  tells  us  that  the  last  of  the  Borgias  died  a  pho- 
tographer ;  that  a  Montmorenci  is  a  farm  servant  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris;  that  one  of  the  Yalois  family  is  a  letter 
carrier;  that  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets  was  the  son  of  a 
chimney  sweep ;  that  the  Russian  nobility  has  its  representa- 
tives among  stable  girls,  cab  drivers,  and  circus  riders.  There 
is  pith  in  the  American  saying  that  there  are  but  three  gener- 
ations between  shirt  sleeves  and  shirt  sleeves. 
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What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  pulpit  ?  it  may  be  asked.  If 
the  pulpit  bo  a  living,  uplifting,  purifying  force,  downward 
tendencies,  whether  in  Europe  or  America,  have  much  to  do 
with  it.  If  fault  be  found  with  the  decline  of  faith  and  the 
rapid  decrease  of  spiritual  impetus  the  Church  and  society 
point  to  the  "  charities  "  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Charities 
are  like  doctors — they  are  registers  of  disease  in  the  body  poli- 
tic. Civilization  has  reached  such  a  degree  that,  as  a  matter  of 
political  or  social  policy,  a  country  is  compelled  to  take  care  of 
its  poor.  But  civilization  and  religion  are  not  necessarily  syn- 
onymous. The  world  is  full  of  "good  works,"  as  never  before; 
and  yet  the  heart  of  the  world  is  sick  and  its  body  mortally 
weary.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  there  must  exist  a  vast 
difference  between  the  eleemosynary  expression  of  good  will 
toward  a  fellow-man  less  fortunate  than  one's  self  and  the 
vitalizing  power  which  makes  of  a  man  himself  a  tremendous 
spiritual  force.  Such  spiritual  force  used  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  pul  pit.  If  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  a  newspaper,  if  in  a  novel, 
like  The  Scarlet  Letter,  one  can  receive  as  much  ethical  im- 
pulse as  he  can  from  the  pulpit  there  is  something  radically 
wanting  in  the  pulpit.  The  most  spiritual  writing  can  never 
compete  with  the  man  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  ag- 
gregate of  literature  or  the  press  cannot  compete  with  the 
aggregate  of  a  deeply  spiritualized  pulpit.  The  man,  every 
single  time,  is  greater  than  his  message.  Maurice,  Robertson, 
Newman,  Simpson  were  greater  than  their  most  eloquent 
sermons  in  influence.  The  man  of  the  present  is  too  self-poised 
to  require  merely  ethical  stimulus.  Ethics  is  but  the  smoke  to 
a  lire.  Ethics  may  produce  spiritual  asphyxia.  The  pulpit 
does  not  need  to-day  to  impress  upon  a  man's  consciousness  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  law.  Such  knowledge  is  a  portion  of  his 
education  in  aesthetics.  The  age  is  so  refined  in  effort  toward 
mere  physical,  mental,  and  moral  fitness  that  it  feels  at  times 
overcome,  as  if  with  the  prostration  of  the  vital  forces  of  hu- 
manity. What  is  wanted  is  renewal,  and  through  the  power  of 
grand  spiritual  personalities.  No  one  can  commune  with  God 
and  not  have  it  known.  His  is  a  radiant  light  that  cannot  be 
hidden  any  more  than  Moses  could  come  down  from  Sinai  and 
not  appear  transfigured. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  say  that  the  country  is  full  of  the  anti- 
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religious  classes.  The  most  recent  government  statistics  com- 
piled on  this  subject  tell  us  that  the  distinctly  antireligious 
classes  include  but  five  million  of  the  American  population. 
The  United  States  is  a  Christian  country,  an  overwhelmingly 
Christian  country.  If  anything  is  wrong,  therefore,  the  root  of 
the  evil  lies  in  the  modern  expression  of  Christianity.  These 
statistics  show  us,  further,  that  less  than  two  per  cent  of  all  the 
religious  organizations  in  this  country  are  non-Christian.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Jewish  community,  non-Christian  bodies 
are  diminishing.  Taking  the  whole  United  States  together, 
there  are  forty-three  million  sittings  in  Christian  churches. 
The  halls,  schoolhouses,  etc.,  where  sermons  are  preached  have 
room  for  two  and  a  quarter  millions  more.  Thus,  there  is  sit- 
ting  room  at  one  time  for  forty-five  and  one  quarter  millions 
of  the  population  of  this  country  in  places  used  for  Chris- 
tian worship.  The  value  of  ground  and  buildings  amounts  to 
$070,000,000.  The  Protestant  population  is  49,630,000 ;  the 
Catholic  population,  7,362,000.  Thus,  altogether,  there  are 
66,992,000  nominal  Christians  in  the  United  States. 

"What,  then,  is  the  matter  ?  One  thing  is  that  men  are  needed 
the  very  mention  of  whose  names  shall  be  the  occasion  of  a 
sense  of  blessing.  Some  of  us  have  read  a  recent  book,  The 
Greek  Madonna.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  minister  described  in 
this  book  that  society  wishes.  Nearly  all  have  read  The  Little 
Minister — a  delectable  story  as  a  piece  of  literary  work,  but  one 
which,  if  it  teaches  anything,  teaches  that  there  is  no  super- 
natural influence  to  keep  a  man  from  succumbing  to  the  first 
temptation  of  the  flesh  which  overtakes  him.  If  the  story  had 
appeared  as  a  bald  statement  of  fact  in  some  sensational  news- 
paper the  public  would  have  read  it  and  said,  "  A  bad  marriage 
through  and  through  ;  the  little  minister  has  sown  to  the  wind, 
he  must  reap  the  whirlwind."  Multitudes,  again,  have  read 
Robert  Elemere.  Robert  Elsmere  thought  he  believed  one 
thing,  but  found  he  believed  another.  No  one  can  find  fault 
with  him  as  a  man.  The  writer,  however,  portrays  him  as  a 
being  with  intense  spiritual  convictions.  The  very  fact  that 
these  changed  proved  him  without  convictions,  in  the  orthodox 
Christian  meaning  of  this  term.  There  is,  also,  that  fourth 
minister,  depicted  in  John  Ward,  Preacher,  who  ruined  all  he 
had  in  this  life,  and  is  presented  as  having  no  outfit  for  another 
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life.  These  four  men  have  been  etched  in  recent  books  as  fair 
types  of  spiritual  leaders  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  climax  is 
reached  when  they  are  made  victims  of  prejudice  or  of  worldly 
policy  or  of  the  first  great  temptation.  Each,  to  the  Christian, 
is  a  totally  inadequate  and  mistaken  conception  of  the  Christian 
minister.  Yet,  ont  of  the  millions  of  Christians  in  the  United 
States,  not  one  has  written  an  adequate  literary  answer,  in  the 
form  of  a  novel,  to  these  books  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
typify  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  five  millions  who  constitute 
the  non-Christian  minority. 

There  is  to-day,  as  there  was  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV,  great 
learning,  culture,  and  elegance  in  many  a  pulpit.  These  qualities 
are  needed  now  as  much  as  they  were  in  that  age  of  splendor, 
'when  Bos8uet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon,  and  Fenclon  aroused 
the  conscience  of  France.  So  widespread  is  intelligence,  so 
broad  is  the  general  culture,  that  these  essentials  go  without 
saying.  But  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Christian 
hearts  are  longing,  as  never  before,  for  something  more.  A 
generation  ago  there  was  a  book  written  called  Ecce  Homo. 
In  pulpits  all  over  the  land  stand  men  toward  whom  their 
hearers  long  to  be  able  fearlessly  to  point  and  say,  "Behold 
other  men,  in  whom  that  sacred  One  seems  reincarnated ! "  If 
a  man  in  a  pulpit  is  only  as  good  as  other  men — and  this 
does  not  lessen  the  responsibility  of  other  men — only  as  good 
as  the  merchant,  or  the  banker,  or  the  member  of  a  syndicate, 
each  of  whom  gives  freely  of  the  special  gift  in  his  possession, 
the  masses  are  as  willing  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the  layman 
as  they  are  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the  priest.  If  ministers 
preach  fine  sermons  the  political,  ethical,  purely  literary  orators 
can  speak  as  well.  Each  has  a  multitude  of  hearers  ready  to 
accept  his  dictum  as  infallible. 

When  not  only  a  man's  vocation  is  regarded  as  holy,  but  it  is 
seen  that  he  is  holy ;  when  his  philanthropy  is  not  merely  a  copy 
of  that  of  some  one  else,  but  the  gushing  forth  of  a  heart  touched, 
.  not  by  woe  alone,  but  by  the  common  brotherhood  of  man  and 
centered  in  Him  who  is  elder  and  perfect  Brother  to  each  one 
of  us — then  his  giving  becomes  spontaneously  self-sacrificial. 
The  sacrifice  of  one's  self  is  a  work  of  grace.  There  are  myr- 
iads of  givings  which,  on  the  surface,  appear  superb.  A  giving 
can  never,  to  an  honest  soul,  appear  superb  unless  he  knows  he 
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has  joyfully  rendered  what  was  sweet  or  pleasurable  or  precious 
to  himself  because!  another's  need  was  greater  than  his  own. 
A  man  who  sacrifices  himself  for  the  good  of  others,  hour  by 
hour,  day  by  day,  year  by  year,  through  life — such  a  man  com- 
mands respect.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  respect  people. 
Respect  is  involuntary.  When  the  world  sees  in  a  man  some- 
thing high  and  pure,  an  unfolding  of  character,  now  on  one 
side,  now  on  another,  the  whole  nature  growing  stronger  in 
beauty  from  whichever  spiritual  focus  he  is  viewed — it  is  no 
assumption  on  the  part  of  such  a  man  to  claim  communion 
with  the  Father  as  the  source  of  his  strength.  He  is  listened  to 
involuntarily,  as  a  being  inspired  by  that  Spirit  which  has 
brooded  over  earth  from  its  creation,  which  made  itself  known 
to  Abraham,  spoke  through  David,  shone  through  some  of  the 
teachings  of  Mohammed,  is  visible  in  many  a  religious  idea  of 
Persia,  but  became  incarnate  in  Christ,  as  the  supreme  and 
final  religious  Teacher  of  the  whole  human  race. 

It  is  a  good  thing  Princeton  has  decided  upon — that  the  men 
in  her  theological  school  shall  hereafter  abstain  from  competi- 
tive intercollegiate  games.  Men  are  wanted  as  spiritual  teach- 
ers who  arc  not  only  set  apart,  but  who  set  themselves  apart — not 
through  Phariseeism,  as  condemning  things  essentially  harm- 
less, but  because  they  are  specialists  in  the  highest  vocation  to 
which,  in  any  period  of  the  world's  history,  a  man  can  ever  be 
called.  They  must  strip  themselves  of  "every  weight,"  al- 
though snch  weight  may  be  useful  or  ornamental  to  others. 
They  must  allow  no  hindrance  in  their  way  as  teachers  of  the 
truth.  They  must  walk  apart — not  because  of  pride,  but  be- 
cause of  a  just  appreciation  of  the  vastness  of  their  responsibili- 
ties, the  preciousness  of  their  time,  the  saurcdness  of  their  influ- 
ence. Thero  are  many  such  men.  There  have  been  many 
such  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  But  there  are  not  enough. 
The  civilized  world  feels  that  there  are  not  enough.  The  body 
and  mind  of  civilization  are  ever  unfed,  the  heart  is  starving. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  111,036  ministers  and  priests. 
Surely  among  such  a  number  the  people  have  a  right  to  look 
for  some  Savonarola,  for  some  Thomas  a  Kempis,  for  Luthers, 
Knoxes,  George  Herberts,  Wesleys,  and  Newmans. 

There  are  indications  that  religious  power  among  ministers 
is  soon  to  be  specialized  as  never  before.    A  tidal  reaction  is 
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setting  in  against  formalism.  There  is  a  satisfaction  sought, 
but  not  obtained,  in  charitable  effort.  There  are  frictions 
and  heartburnings  which  make  men  leave  meetings  in  the  in- 
terests of  Christian  charity  in  a  more  worldly  spirit  than  that 
in  which  they  entered  them.  There  is  a  wide  nnrest,  making 
younger  men  and  women  sigh  over  the  aimlessness  of  life,  and 
men  in  their  prime,  like  Brander  Matthews,  delicately  fore- 
shadow the  trend  of  tilings  in  such  articles  as  "  Vignettes  of 
Manhattan."  The  great,  hungry,  throbbing,  religious  heart  of 
communities  has  wakened  to  the  fact  that,  however  peculiar,  the 
Salvation  Army  is  a  vital,  positive,  conquering,  Christian  force. 
Society  is  willing  to  hail  oddities  through  which  a  strong,  ag- 
gressive, sanctified  personality  speaks.  There  is  a  sore  spot  in 
the  public  consciousness.  Man  after  man  cries  out,  "Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper  for  more  than  food  and  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing % "  and  smites  himself  despairingly  on  the  breast  because 
he  knows  he  is  and  can  no  longer  escape  the  conviction.  He 
would  like  to  give  that  food  which  is  more  than  raiment  and 
for  which  his  brother  is  hungering;  but  he  cannot,  because  in 
this  one  essential  he  is  a  beggar. 

A  minister  must  not  attempt  to  be  too  much  of  an  all-round 
man.  There  is  not  time  enough  in  this  full  age  for  dilettante- 
ism.  The  age  is  one  of  concentration  ;  it  is  one  of  specializa- 
tion. It  is  an  age  in  which  a  person  having  one  talent  is  asked 
to  use  that  talent  alone  ;  its  perfected  product  is  required.  It 
is  amazing  how  much  is  well  done  to-day.  It  is  amazing  to 
what  a  level  the  whole  mass  of  humanity  is  being  lifted.  Each 
has  strength  to  pull  well  only  in  one  direction.  The  dissipa- 
tion of  power  in  many  channels  means  ruin  to  the  individual. 
Thus  it  is  that  we  all  turn  anxiously  to  spiritual  forces.  On 
them  the  fabric  of  State,  society,  and  Church  depends. 

"What  has  brought  about  this  change  of  attitude  in  regard  to 
the  pulpit — an  attitude  of  criticism  on  the  one  hand,  an  attitude 
of  receptivity  on  the  other  ?  Intelligent  criticism,  as  well  as 
the  growing  craving  for  something  which  the  material  things 
of  life  do  not  give,  has  been  brought  about  by  the  agitation, 
through  our  papers  and  periodicals,  of  every  possible  sort  of 
question,  treated  each  by  a  specialist  in  the  theme.  Take  any 
one  of  the  Sunday  editions  of  our  newspapers.  Their  professed 
aim  is  to  gather  everything  on  any  particular  theme.  Thees 
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papers  are  the  key  to  the  character  of  current  popular  needs. 
They  are  conducted  on  strict  business  principles.  Hence,  they 
cover  travel,  literature,  science,  poetry,  romance,  politics,  and 
religion.  The  quantity  of  poetry  is  small,  its  quality  very  often 
poor ;  and  religion  fares  little,  if  any,  better.  Yet  the  church- 
going  population,  including  ethical  culturists,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians, is  nearly  fifty-seven  millions,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
sixty-seven  millions.  If  the  public,  the  majority  of  which  is,  at 
least  nominally,  Christian,  wanted  more  religious  matter  in  the 
Sunday  papers  quantity  and  quality  would  soon  meet  the  de- 
mand. This  looks  discouraging  on  the  face  of  things.  But  it 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  Church  refuses  to  be  taught  in  spiritual 
matters  by  secular  specialists.  We  need  not  emphasize  the 
magnificent  opportunity  of  those  111,086  ministers  and  priests 
for  the  conveyance  of  truth,  which  never  comes  with  such 
force  as  from  a  living,  earnest  man  of  profound  and  settled 
convictions. 

The  power  of  tho  press  in  educating  and  instructing  is 
shared  by  the  novel.  From  a  small  stream  the  English  novel 
has  spread  out  into  a  mighty  river  of  literary  and  ethical  influ- 
ence. The  writers  of  fiction  numbered  a  handful  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  De- 
foe, Sterne,  and  Addison,  Johnson,  Godwin,  Walpole,  Mrs. 
Sonthey,  Maria  Edge  worth,  Jane  Porter,  Jane  Austen,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott — there  they  all  are !  Who  have  been  their  succes- 
sors ?  An  army.  There  are  seven  thousand  copyrighted  books 
of  American  poetry  in  the  national  library  at  Washington. 
This  is  a  small  number  compared  with  the  array  of  works  of 
fiction.  Each  story  has  probably  produced  some  effect.  Each 
has  been  an  educator.  Many  continue  to  educate.  There  are 
books  clothing  ethical  truth  in  fiction  which  not  only  exercise  a 
present  influence,  but  will  affect  future  generations.  Jane  Eyre, 
for  instance,  represents  a  woman  both  pure  and  passionate — a 
type  of  character  which  challenged  the  incredulity  of  England. 
But  the  truth  is  generally  enough  conceded  now.  The  log- 
ical and  moral  sequence  following  such  a  perception  is  a  growing 
belief  that  passionate  men  can  be  as  pure  as  women.  Legiti- 
mate successors  of  Jane  Eyre  are,  in  practice,  the  White  Cross  . 
movement  and  Dr.  Parkhurst's  cmsade  and,  in  literature, 
George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss  and  the  books  of  Madame 
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Sarah  Grand.  Maarten  Maartens  is  a  Dutch  Hawthorne  in 
laying  bare  the  sins  of  the  heart.  Balzac  has  written  a  physio- 
logical and  psychological  compendium  of  humanity  in  his  nov- 
els. Daudet's  Sidonie  shows  the  corruption  of  spirit  creeping, 
like  a  green  mold,  over  the  virtue  of  a  woman  who  marries  for 
money  and  ambition.  George  Meredith,  in  Richard  Feoeret, 
preaches  a  weighty  lesson  to  parents  who  overtrain  their  chil- 
dren, and,  in  One  of  Our  ConquerorSy  lays  bare,  as  only  the 
poet  or  novelist  can  without  offense,  the  almost  unmentionable 
frictions  of  married  life. 

The  didactic  novel  is  here  to  stay.  The  ethical  voice  of  the 
people  has  been  heard,  never  again  to  be  silenced,  in  the  news- 
paper and  magazine,  as  well  as  in  the  novel.  But,  rising  far 
above  them  in  the  majesty  of  his  office,  in  the  sacredness  of  his 
message,  in  the  strength  of  his  influence,  should  stand  the 
preacher,  because  "  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him, 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel 
and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord."  But  the  preacher  of  to-day  is  only  one  of  many 
teachers.  He  must,  therefore,  be  widely  read,  broadly  cultured, 
a  leader  in  literature  and  ethics,  an  authority,  because  of  personal 
research,  on  the  Bible.  His  sermons  must  have  the  literary 
stamp  and  be  imbued  with  the  spirituality  of  a  Bnnyan  or  a 
Herbert.  While  loyal  to  his  Church,  he  must  be  broadly  un- 
sectarian  in  spirit.  In  an  age  of  fluent  and  correct  speaking, 
he  must  have  the  training  of  an  orator;  in  an  age  of  material 
splendor  and  achievement,  his  whole  nature  must  be  attuned  to 
the  things  which  are  unseen;  in  an  age  of  sophistry,  he  must  be 
ingenuous ;  in  an  age  of  greed,  he  must  be  unselfish ;  in  an  age 
of  good  works,  he  must  be  the  embodiment  of  faith  and  works; 
in  an  age  of  self-seeking,  he  must  love  his  God  with  all  his 
heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
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Art.  IX.— EARLIER  CHRISTIAN  CIIURCH  IN  INDIA. 

It  was  a  strange  incident,  and  a  matter  of  pleasing  wonder 
to  Vasco  da  Gama — not  only  the  discovery,  in  1498,  of  India 
by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  the  finding  of  fellow- 
Christians  on  that  first  voyage  in  that  land  of  intense  heathen- 
ism and  deep  moral  darkness.  For  fonrtccn  centuries,  almost 
unknown  and  uncared  for,  they  had  lived  and  toiled  and  wor- 
shiped the  true  and  living  God.  It  would  bo  interesting  to 
know  something  more  of  their  history  during  all  these  years, 
surrounded,  as  they  were,  by  the  most  bitter  opposition,  at 
times  when  strife  was  common  and  the  insolent  Brahman 
reigned  supreme.  Amid  it  all,  wo  are  sure,  they  maintained 
the  name,  and  in  some  degree  kept  the  faith,  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  spread  of  Christianity  and  the  enlightenment 
which  will  follow  may  give  us  more  of  the  history  of  that  early 
movement.  How  we  would  like  to  delve  into  the  records  of 
those  early  times  and  learn  more  of  the  struggles  and  triumphs 
of  the  apostolic  days  in  India ! 

As  to  their  origin,  these  Christians  affirm  that  they  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  converts  who  were  brought  to  Christ  under  the 
preaching  of  Thomas  the  apostle.  This  explanation  is  generally 
accepted.  Here,  no  doubt,  Thomas  found  a  congenial  field  for 
the  exercise  of  the  faith  that  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Saviour's  command  to  thrust  his  hand  into  the  wounded,  sacred 
side.  The  Saviour  knew  the  mission  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
induce  him  to  undertake.  An  evidence  of  sense,  sight,  and 
spirit  was  needful  for  such  a  gigantic  undertaking.  Think  of 
Thomas,  so  far  away  from  his  associates,  alone,  laboring  among 
a  people  so  different  in  habit,  thought,  and  daily  life!  His 
zeal  was  untiring,  and  his  success  in  winning  converts  must 
have  been  great.  He  aroused  the  anger  and  hatred  of  oppo- 
nents, and  was  cruelly  martyred  near  Cape  Comorin. 

All  along  the  Malabar  Coast,  as  far  north  as  Goa,  and  along 
the  Coromandel  Coast,  as  far  north  as  Madras,  are  evidences  of 
the  influence  of  this  devoted  martyr.  Probably  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era  this  whole  coast  line  was  dotted  with 
little  Christian  churches,  and  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  was 
probably  much  greater  than  in  after  years.    Even  the  gospel  of 
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Matthew,  said  to  have  been  found  here  in  the  second  century, 
may  have  been  brought  by  this  same  devoted  pioneer,  as  it 
was  the  only  New  Testament  Scripture  written  that  lie  could 
have  procured  before  he  left  Jerusalem.  After  the  death 
of  Thomas,  no  doubt,  persecutions  and  great  troubles  arose. 
Strife  and  bitter  contentions,  here  as  elsewhere,  pervailed,  and 
decadeikce  followed.  Then,  too,  Hiudooism  revived  and  the 
proud  Brahman  ruled.  But  the  seed  so  patiently  and  diligently 
planted  was  never  entirely  destroyed.  During  all  these  years 
these  Christians  of  India  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  touch 
with  tlie  Eastern  Church,  of  which  they  form  a  part  At 
present  they  are  presided  over  by  a  patriarch,  consecrated  at 
Antioch,  and  number  about  throe  hundred  thousand  communi- 
cants. Before  the  time  of  Xavier  their  bishops  were  seut  to 
them  from  Assyria  and  Persia. 

In  this  part  of  India  there  are  depositories  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, shut  up  in  old  Sanskrit  colleges  presided  over  exclu- 
sively by  the  Brahraans,  who  zealously  guard  them,  not  per- 
mitting even  the  presence  of  one  of  another  caste  to  enter  the 
sacred  inclosures.  No  European  has  ever  yet  been  permitted 
to  look  upon  them.  Thus  has  it  been  in  all  other  parts  of 
India,  But  light  is  dawning,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  learned  missionary  shall  enter  these  holy  precincts 
and  be  allowed  to  search  into  the  mysteries  and  learning  of  the 
past  ages.  Not  long  ago  a  Christian  missionary  was  invited  to 
the  principalship  of  the  Sanskrit  college  at  Poona,  formerly  the 
most  conservative  Brahman  citv  in  all  India.  So,  too,  the 
Brahmans  of  provinces  further  south  will  yield  their  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  learning  and  history  to  the  same  devotion, 
energy ,  and  piety,  and  these  old  manuscripts  will  be  exposed 
to  the  scrutiny  of  Western  scholarship ;  and  from  them  we  may 
learn  much  of  the  history  of  the  triumphs  of  this  part  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  When  the  morning  breaks  all  over  this 
beautiful  land  riches  untold  will  be  revealed. 

Vasco  da  Grama  carried  back  to  Portugal  and  to  the  Western 
Church  the  first  report  of  this  remarkable  people.  While  the 
Portuguese  were  in  power  in  India  every  inducement  was  used 
to  detach  them  from  the  Eastern  Church  and  bring  them  under 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Their  bishops  were  forbidden  to  come  to 
them  from  Assyria.    Romish  priests  were  sent  among  them, 
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and  even  the  Inquisition  was  put  in  force  at  Goa.  Some  success 
attended  these  exertions.  But  nothing  very  great  was  accom- 
plished until  the  enthusiastic  and  somewhat  fanatical  Xavier, 
clothed  with  almost  imperial  power,  was  sent  to  them  by  the 
king  of  Portugal  in  1541.  For  6ix  years  the  indefatigable 
Xavier  toiled  among  them  with  the  most  untiring  zeal.  But 
they  proved  so  obdurate  and  clung  so  firmly  to  their  own  hier- 
archy that  this  almost  irrepressible  Jesuit  became  discouraged, 
and  left  them  for  what  he  thought  would  prove  a  more  prom- 
ising field — the  heathen  lands  of  China  and  Japan.  The  Roman 
Catholics  in  and  about  Goa  who  were  proselyted  from  these 
Assyrian  Christians  number  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. When  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  Malabar  the  Romish 
priests  and  the  Jesuits  became  unbearable  on  account  of  their 
intriguing  and  troublesome  character,  and  were  soon  ordered  out 
of  the  country.  They  were  thns  compelled  to  confine  their 
labors  almost  wholly  to  the  small  province  of  Goa,  which  is 
still  ruled  over  by  a  viceroy  sent  from  Portugal.  From  this 
time  to  the  present  these  Christians  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
peace. 

The  honor  is  due  to  King  Frederick  IV,  of  Denmark,  of  es- 
tablishing the  first  Protestant  mission  in  India.  The  condition 
of  these  far-off  Christians  excited  his  warm  sympathy.  In 
1705  the  learned  and  devoted  Ziegenbalg  and  his  companion 
Plntschan  were  selected,  and  the  next  year,  after  a  voyage  of 
eight  months,  landed  at  Tranqncbar,  which  at  the  time  was  a 
Danish  settlement.  Difficulties  almost  insurmountable  met  these 
devoted  men  from  the  first.  By  the  same  ship  which  carried  the 
missionaries  secret  instructions  to  the  governor  were  sent  by 
the  Danish  East  India  Company,  to  place  every  possible  im- 
pediment in  their  way.  Ho  obeyed  his  instructions  to  the 
letter.  But  Ziegenbalg  was  born  for  this  hour.  Difficulties 
hindered,  but  did  not  overcome  him.  Think  of  these  two  lone 
men,  as  they  stood  on  the  shore  of  that  far-off  land  the  night  of 
their  landing,  without  shelter,  without  companions,  without 
sympathy,  without  friends,  left  to  shift  for  themselves !  But, 
undaunted,  they  commenced  their  God-given  work,  and  God  soon 
raised  np  friends  in  their  behalf.  One  of  the  most  difficult  of 
the  Indian  languages  was  to  be  learned.  Without  a  grammar 
or  even  an  alphabet,  Ziegenbalg  commenced  the  study  of  Tamil 
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by  means  of  finger  marks  on  the  sand,  tanglit  him  by  the  chil- 
dren. In  eight  months  he  began  to  preach  to  the  natives.  In 
two  years  it  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  German  tongue. 

New  difficulties  arose.  Supplies  ceased  to  arrive.  Plutschau 
returned  home.  Ziegenbalg  endured  the  difficulties  and  made 
many  tours  into  the  surrounding  country,  everywhere  preach- 
ing and  teaching.  In  a  few  years  he  had  translated  the  Now 
Testament,  and  a  portion  of  the  Old,  into  TamiL  Compelled 
by  sickness  to  return  to  his  own  country  in  1715,  the  churches 
would  not  hold  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  him  as  he  re- 
lated the  wonderful  power  of  God  in  India.  He  soon  returned 
and,  with  renewed  health,  increased  zeal,  and  a  devoted  wife, 
entered  again  upon  his  chosen  work.  But  the  fires  of  such  a 
life  soon  burn  out.  In  1719,  when  only  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
he  died,  leaving  behind  him  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  con- 
verts, a  mission  seminary,  a  Tamil  lexicon  of  over  sixty  thou- 
sand words,  and,  best  of  all,  a  Tamil  translation  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Bible.  He  spent  only  about  thirteen  years  in  India — 
years  of  joyous  and  excessive  toil,  amid  the  greatest  of  difficul- 
ties and  most  bitter  opposition.  He  was  a  great  man  and  ac- 
complished a  wonderful  work  in  laying  deep  foundations,  upon 
which  others  have  built  enduring  structures. 

Other  devoted  men  succeeded  Ziegenbalg.  Schultze  followed 
in  his  footsteps  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  On  a  visit  to 
Halle  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Tamil  Bible  printed,  he 
met  Christian  Frederick  Schwartz,  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
all  missionaries,  who  for  nearly  fifty  years  gave  his  consecrated 
life  to  this  work,  wielding  an  influence  among  all  classes  of  the 
people  unparalleled  by  any  man,  on  account  of  his  deep  piety, 
moral  courage,  and  great  learning.  Schwartz  died  in  1798, 
sincerely  mourned  by  prince  and  people,  having  baptized  about 
two  thousand  converts. 

These  missionaries  labored  among  the  Syrian  Christians,  as 
well  as  among  the  surrounding  heathen.  They  were  mainly 
supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  The  report  of  their  success  created  much  en- 
thusiasm in  Germany  and  England.  But  it  was  not  until  1806 
that  Dr.  Buchanan  was  sent  to  Southern  India  to  investigate 
and  definitely  report  the  condition  of  this  people.  Ten  years 
later,  in  1816,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  established  a 
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mission  among  them,  after  Carey  had  been  laboring  in  Bengal 
for  twenty-three  years.  In  1795  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  formed,  and  in  its  early  history  established  missions 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  At  the  present  time  these  mis- 
sions are  all  prosperous,  and  a  blessed  work  is  being  accom- 
plished through  this  southern  country.  Still,  the  ancient 
Church  adheres  to  its  own  hierarchy.  Now  and  then  a  more 
liberal  patriarch  presides  over  them,  and  blessed  results  are 
achieved.  A  real  reform  party  has  in  recent  jrears  appeared  in 
their  own  community,  and  evangelical  Christianity  in  a  greater 
measure  is  being  taught  in  many  localities.  They  greatly  re- 
joiced when,  under  the  English,  they  found  the  tyranny  of 
Rome  was  completely  broken.  God  has  strangely  watched 
over  this  wilderness  Church  all  these  centuries.  Their  presence 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  modern  missionary  enterprise  and  has 
indirectly  inflnenced  the  planting  of  nearly  every  mission  to 
India.  What  a  host  of  mighty  men  have  been  moved  upon  ! 
The  seed  planted  by  Thomas  has  not  been  in  vain.  They  de- 
serve the  earnest  sympathy  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  on 
account  of  their  steadfast  endeavor  to  maintain  the  glimmering 
light  delivered  to  them  so  long  ago. 
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A  smile  went  round  among  the  permanent  staff  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  when  Lord  Rosebery  began  his  duties  as  Foreign 
Minister  by  asking  the  department  all  sorts  of  elementary  ques- 
tions, as  if  he  were  an  ignoramus.  He  sent  for  Sir  Edward  Herts- 
let,  chief  of  the  Treaty  Department,  to  ask  him,  "  What  is  a 
protocol  ?  "  And  subordinates  listening  mistook  him  for  a  green- 
horn. He  was  simply  bent  on  mastering  everything  from  the 
bottom  up.  For  reasons,  he  wanted  a  full  explanation  of  the  na- 
ture and  history  of  protocols  from  the  highest  authority.  "Seek- 
ing information  is  a  moment's  shame  ;  but  not  to  learn  is  a  lasting 
shame."  The  scholarly  disposition  is  nobler  than  the  school- 
masterly ;  the  desire  to  learn  from  nil  men  than  the  propensity  to 
instruct  the  neighborhood ;  the  ambition  to  be  a  student,  with  the 
air  and  attitude  of  inquiry,  than  to  be  an  oracle,  with  the  air  of 
knowing  it  all.  The  real  scholar  is  modest;  the  pedant,  the  scio- 
list, and  the  hypercritical  prig  are  pretentious,  dogmatic,  omniscient. 
"  Perhaps,"  "  probably,"  and  "  I  do  not  know  "  are  words  much 
used  by  the  really  wise.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  nearest 
to  being  infallible  is  he  who  is  most  mindful  of  his  fallibility. 


The  Review  sets  great  store  by  the  department  known  as  the 
"Arena."  In  this  number  we  have  abbreviated  editorial  "Notes 
and  Discussions  "  to  make  room  for  some  of  the  matter  which  has 
accumulated  for  that  department.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  in- 
tended for  free  discussion  and  the  interchange  of  opinion  on  topics 
of  current  importance.  Among  other  uses  it  affords  our  readers 
an  opportunity  for  commenting,  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  objec- 
tion, correction,  or  otherwise,  on  what  appears  in  our  pages.  To 
us  it  is  most  interesting,  and  we  believe  it  is  so  to  many  others. 
Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  interest  and  partici- 
pation in  it.  The  effort  has  not  been  futile  ;  more  material  has 
come  in  than  we  could  find  room  for.  One  thing  particularly 
desirable  is  that  as  large  a  number  as  possible  be  allowed  partici- 
pation in  the  "  Arena."    In  order  to  this  the  contributions  thereto 
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must  all  be  brief.  The  original  intention  was,  and  the  requisite 
thing  is,  that  only  short  and  pithy  pieces  be  admitted.  It  is 
better  that  the  privileges  of  the  department  be  given  to  eight  or 
nine  persons  in  each  number  than  to  only  three  or  four.  Equity 
requires  us  to  administer  the  Review  so  as  to  secure  the  rights, 
as  well  as  serve  the  needs,  of  the  greatest  number. 

Many  a  busy  and  hastening  man,  with  quick  and  vivid  thoughts 
astir  in  his  tingling  brain,  can  take  time  if  he  will  to  put  down 
on  paper  a  bright  point  or  two,  hot  and  instant,  to  make  the 
pages  of  the  "Arena1'  crackle  and  sparkle;  when  to  study  up,  medi- 
tate, formulate,  and  polish  a  full,  mature,  and  finished  artiele  is  as 
impossible  to  him  as  to  create  new  planets — made  so  by  multifari- 
ous and  incessant  duties  and  demands,  by  the  dancing  of  the  door- 
bell, by  the  burden  on  his  heart  of  the  sick  and  the  suffering  and 
the  sorrowing,  by  the  undertaker's  carriage  waiting  on  the  street, 
by  the  classes  which  he  must  keep  up  but  cannot,  by  that  villain- 
ous, scurrilous,  dastardly  anonymous  letter,  by  the  official  meeting 
where  the  deficit  is  reported,  by  the  fourth  Quarterly  Conference, 
where  he  wonders  if  anybody  will  criticise  his  administration  or 
object  to  his  being  invited  back  for  next  year,  by  two  sermons  a 
week,  prayer  meeting  talks,  platform  speeches,  funeral  addresses 
to  be  made  fresh  and  varied  and  appropriate,  keeping  in  sight  of 
truth  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  family,  and  by  other 
things  innumerable,  the  which  if.  they  were  written  the  world 
would  scarce  contain  the  books.  One  diligent,  faithful,  and  suc- 
cessful pastor  said,  "  For  twenty  years  I  have  done  only  one  thing 
— get  ready  for  next  Sunday."  He  meant  that  his  work  as  a  min- 
ister had  entirely  absorbed  his  time  and  strength.  A  cultivated, 
but  burdened,  pastor  from  whom  we  recently  solicited  an  article 
for  the  Review  replied,  "  It  is  utterly  impossible  ;  it  alone  would 
mean  weeks  of  heavy  toil  to  me  ;  I  do  not  write  easily ;  and  I 
am  already  loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with  work." 

The  "Arena,"  for  one  thing, is  intended  to  give  us  a  chance  to  hear 
once  in  a  long  time  from  the  busy,  brainy,  driving  man,  the  man 
without  any  leisure,  the  man  alive  and  alert.  Somebody  onoe 
said,  "  If  I  want  anything  done  I  go  to  a  busy  man  for  it."  It 
is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  sensible  meaning  in  that  saying,  for 
he  is  apt  to  be  the  electric,  incandescent  man,  the  man  with  steam 
up,  and  what  he  does  is  likely  to  have  fire  and  force,  intensity  and 
momentum,  directness,  edge,  and  incision.  He  is  one  of  the  men 
whom  we  especially  invite  to  illuminate  and  electrify  our  Review 
by  an  occasional  discharge  of  brain-force  into  the  "Arena." 
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But  what  we  set  out  to  say,  and  have  been  detained  from  fin- 
ishing by  unexpected  windings  and  entanglings  of  our  thoughts,  is 
that,  inasmuch  as  only  a  limited  number  of  pages  can  be  reserved 
for  the  "  Arena,"  it  is  necessary  that  would-be  contributors  to  that 
department  shall  apply  the  condenser  so  as  to  make  everything 
brief,  terse,  and  sharp,  ffive  hundred  or  eight  hundred  words  ought 
to  be  the  limit.  This  editorial  note  is  written  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  that  point  home  like  a  nail  in  a  sure  place  in  the 
pure  remembering  minds  of  our  esteemed  and  valued  cothinkers 
and  coworkers. 

Incidentally  here  at  the  end,  there  is  no  harm  in  adding  that 
what  we  have  said  of  "  Arena  "  communications  applies  similarly 
and  proportionately  to  the  contributed  articles  which  occupy  the 
front  of  the  Review.  An  article  filling  ten  or  twelve  printed 
pages  has  a  far  better  chance  of  insertion  and  of  an  early 
appearance  than  one  claiming  sixteen  or  eighteen  pages  ;  and 
this,  not  because  of  any  idiosyncrasy,  narrowness,  unfairness, 
or  infirmity  of  the  editorial  mind,  but  for  the  plain,  mechanical, 
kindergarten  reason  that  five  gallons  cannot  be  put  in  a 
one-gallon  jug.  This  may  as  well  be  the  place  to  say,  nlso,  that 
no  manuscript  sent  to  any  periodical  should  be  rolled,  but  always 
folded  flat. 


An  unpleasant  and  deplorable  discussion  has  arisen  about  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  sweetest  and  sacredest  rite 
of  our  holy  religion.  Whether  one  cup  or  two  or  four  or  more 
be  used  matters  as  little  as  whether  the  Holy  Grail  be  a  jeweled 
goblet  or  a  wooden  bowl,  except  that  the  use  of  individual  cups  now, 
following  this  discussion,  is  suggestive  to  the  communicant  of 
uncomfortable  thoughts  about  his  neighbors.  The  regrettable 
thing  is  that,  without  sufficient  necessity,  as  we  view  the  matter,  a 
sacred  ceremony  should  have  been  made  to  seem  for  the  moment 
disgusting  to  the  imagination  of  millions  of  worshipers.  The 
commotion  and  outcry  are  absurd,  because  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  reasons  given  in  justification  of  the  disturbance.  The  dan- 
ger, which  is  portrayed  in  a  way  to  excite  a  panic  among  the 
nervous,  is  enormously  exaggerated.  The  alarmists  have  few  facts 
with  which  to  paint  their  frightful  picture.  Administering  the 
sacrament  monthly  in  eleven  pastorates,  we  have  not  known  one 
case  in  which  it  was  whispered  or  suspected  that  disease  had  been 
conveyed  by  the  communion  cup  ;  and,  in  all  the  congregations  we 
have  known  or  known  about,  only  one  person  ever,  to  our  knowledge, 
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ultered  a  word  indicating  that  the  possibility  was  so  much  as 
thought  of.  In  lifelong  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences 
with  ministers  of  all  denominations,  we  have  uot  heard  from  one 
of  them  a  suggestion  that  he  had  ever  thought  of  the  sacramental 
cup  as  dangerous  or  offensive. 

The  proportion  of  peril  in  this  occasional  observance  with 
bread  and  wine,  compared  with  the  constant  risks  to  life  and 
health  in  other  ways,  is  infinitesimal  and  not  worth  the  unseemly 
agitation  which  has  been  raised.  The  effort  to  protect  human 
life  from  infection  should  first  be  applied  in  numberless  other, 
places  where  the  danger  is  immensely  greater,  before  it  interferes 
with  the  administration  of  a  sacrament  and  busies  itself  about 
the  altar  rail  and  the  communion  cup.  For  one  thing,  the 
proper  ventilation  and  regulation  of  temperature  in  churches, 
protecting  people  from  draughts  and  from  foul  air  loaded  with 
poisons,  is  a  much  more  urgent  necessity.  It  is  far  within  the 
bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  a  thousand  persons  have  died  from 
going  out  of  an  overheated  audience  room  into  the  cold  outdoor 
air,  for  one  that  has  been  anyway  injured  by  participating  in  the 
sacrament.  Every  day  we  jostle  along  with  crowds  on  the  side- 
walks, we  stop  over  night  in  hotels,  occupy  berths  in  boats  and 
sleeping  cars,  ride  in  cabs,  street  cars,  and  ferryboats,  not  know- 
ing what  uncleanly,  diseased,  or  infected  person  has  preceded  us  or 
is  now  in  close  contact  with  us.  We  drink  water  wherever  we 
happen  to  be  thirsty,  in  entire  ignorance  whether  its  source  be 
pure  or  impure.  We  sit  at  table  and  eat  with  relish,  not  know- 
ing what  foul  hands  have  handled,  first  or  last,  the  food  before  us. 
Life,  in  all  its  details,  is  an  incessant  exposure.  Why  make  such 
an  ado  over  the  barely  possible  microscopic,  infrequent,  and  mostly 
imaginary  risk  that  may  run  round  the  rim  of  a  communion  cup  ? 

It  seems  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  sort  of  arguments  we 
have  heard  employed  to  make  the  common  cup  at  communion 
offensive  could  as  easily  be  used  to  make  almost  anything  seem 
loathsome.  By  application  of  the  same  methods  of  reasoning 
and  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  we  will  undertake  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  anybody  to  eat  his  dinner,  except  under  the  sharp 
compulsion  of  emptiness  and  hunger,  or  without  qualms  of  dis- 
gust. By  such  methods  we  can  put  under  ban  a  mother's  kiss 
on  the  lips  of  her  babe;  wo  will  prove  that  she  ought  to  be  for- 
bidden to  hold  her  child  in  her  arms,  because  the  chemist  says  her 
breath  is  always  and  in  every  case  a  poisonous  exhalation;  and  we 
will  show  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  disease  the 
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Board  of  Health  should  be  empowered  to  order  a  physical  exam- 
ination—physiological, chemical,  and  microscopic — of  every  per- 
son who  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  comes  in  contact 
with  any  other  person.  We  can  make  an  equal  argument  for 
prohibiting  all  assemblies  of  human  beings,  for  religious  purposes 
or  any  other.  We  can  show  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  a  sick  room,  and  that,  for  the  safety  of  families  and  com- 
munities, it  is  necessary  to  invent  a  manikin  that  will  act  as 
nurse,  so  that  the  sick  and  dying  may  be  cared  for  by  machinery. 
As  a  measure  of  safety  for  each  household,  we  can  argue  in  favor 
of  individual  physicians,  one  for  each  family,  because  there  is 
risk  in  a  doctor's  going  from  house  to  house  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  by  reason  of  the  possibility  of  his  carrying  contagion 
or  germs  of  disease.  And  we  could  go  on  thus  until  human 
life  Would  be  so  embargoed  and  quarantined  as  to  be  impossible. 

It  is  not  by  exclusion  and  isolation  that  life  can  be  preserved; 
its  maintenance  is  not  by  shutting  it  up,  as  in  a  glass  case,  from  all 
contacts.  It  is  better  to  consent  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  the 
fifteen  hundred  millions  of  earth's  inhabitants  than  to  withdraw 
into  a  vacuum.  Intercourse  and  contact,  with  all  their  risks,  are 
better  than  to  prohibit  intercourse  by  unnatural  and  excessively 
daiuty  restraints.  Biology  instructs  us  that  all  the  time  we  are 
taking  in  pathogenic  germs,  microbes,  bacteria,  bacilli,  and  toxic 
elements  of  many  kinds;  we  eat  them,  drink  them,  inhale  them, 
absorb  them;  they  breed  and  multiply  in  our  bodies,  in  blood 
and  tissue.  Health  is  maintained,  nevertheless,  by  the  vital  forces 
so  long  as  the  system  manufactures  antitoxines  enough  to  neu- 
tralize the  toxines.  When  the  vital  vigor  falls  to  a  point  whero 
there  is  no  longer  energy  enough  to  resist  and  overcome  the 
hostile  germs,  microbes,  or  elements,  then,  even  if  you  protect  it 
from  ninety-nine  dangers,  it  will,  because  of  its  own  weakness, 
probably  fall  a  victim  to  the  one  hundredth  which  you  failed  to 
shut  out.  When  the  life  force  is  feeble  the  system  succumbs,  if 
not  to  one  foe,  then  to  some  other.  If  we  have  undertaken  to 
defend  human  life  chiefly  by  preventing  contact  we  are  laying 
the  emphasis  of  effort  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  problem;  we  have 
taken  a  large  contract;  and  the  Lord's  table  is  far  from  being 
the  proper  place  to  begin  our  sanitary  reforms. 

The  effect  on  our  minds  of  what  seems  to  us  an  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  agitation  has  been  like  the  putting  of  a  loath- 
some toad  in  the  baptismal  font  and  a  slimy  and  venomous  reptile 
in  the  communion  cup.    Let  us  banish  out  of  our  minds  the  un- 
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wholesome  thoughts  that  have  been  put  there  and,  kneeling  at 
the  altar,  think  only  of  the  momentous  meaning  of  the  solemn 
ceremony,  of  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  Him  who  loved 
us  and  gave  himself  for  us.  Let  us  make  haste  to  wash  our  im- 
agination clean  from  all  ideas  of  defilement. 


A  FABLE  OF  iETNA. 

When  iEtna  was  young  he  was  but  a  little  hill.  Placed  in  a  semi- 
tropic  scene  in  sunny  Sicily,  he  fell  to  dreaming  of  more  bracing 
climes  and  longed  to  visit  higher  latitudes.  Breathed  upon  by 
tepid  and  indolent  airs,  swathed  about  by  riotous  exuberance  of 
vegetation,  surfeited  with  the  colors  and  odors  of  orange  trees, 
pomegranates,  figs,  almonds,  mulberries  and  magnolias,  washed  by 
warm  Calabriau  waves,  his  soul  sickened  of  sensuous  luxury,  and  ro- 
bust cravings  rose  in  him  for  a  sturdier  life  in  more  invigorating  at- 
mospheres. He  wished  he  were  not  rooted  fast,  but  like  those  little 
Bible  hills  that  could  skip  like  lambs,  for  then  he  would  seek 
what  he  desired;  he  would  travel  away  over  the  earth  to  visit 
the  lands  that  lie  under  the  light  of  the  north  star,  south  of  the 
frosty  pole.  He  would  see  the  slender,  sinewy,  tapering  cedars 
grow,  and  smell  the  resinous  breath  of  the  northern  pines  where 
they  stand  against  the  gray  skies,  "  with  the  moan  of  the  billows 
in  their  branches,  and  the  snow  furled,  like  sails,  along  their  limbs." 
He  would  find  the  hardy  growths  that  love  long  winters,  and  the 
frost-defying  moss  and  lichens  that  endure  and  persist  in  regions 
of  everlasting  snow  and  ice ;  and,  at  last,  his  journey ings  would 
bring  him  where  he  would  behold  the  stern  and  spacious  magnifi- 
cence of  white  landscapes  and  frozen  seas,  in  the  far  Arctic,  under 
the  rays  of  the  low-circling  sun.  Dreaming  thus  longingly  of  the 
scenes  and  products  and  experiences  of  higher  latitudes,  satiated 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  excessive  sweetness  and  softness  of  his 
low  latitude,  he  tried  to  tug  his  feet  loose  from  under  the  flowers  ; 
but  they  were  fast  and  immovable  in  deep  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
as  if  earthquake  gaps  had  closed  and  caught  him  in  their  trap. 

Then  he  complained  unto  the  distant  heavens:  "  Why  am  I 
fastened  in  this  narrow  fate  and  sentenced  to  this  languid  life?" 
And  God  said:  "Be  patient  and  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  For 
a  purpose  I  have  appointed  your  place  and  planted  you  where  you 
are.  I  mean  that  you  shall  hereafter  hold  a  torch  to  light  the 
Mediterranean  straits,  where  the  currents  swirl  and  sweep  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.    You  will  yet  be,  by  day  and  night,  a  far- 
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seen  landmark  for  ships  to  steer  by.  Lift  your  head  higher, 
that  you  may  fulfill  your  commission  loftily.  Grow  toward  the 
greatness  of  your  task.  As  for  the  fruits  and  experiences  of  more 
tonic  and  rigorous  climes  which  you  so  much  desire  to  taste  and 
feel,  trouble  not  yourself  about  them;  only  stand  in  your  lot  and 
place,  aspire  and  rise  heavenward,  and  all  those  climes  shall  come 
to  you,  empty  their  treasures  in  your  lap,  hang  their  products  in 
festoons  about  your  neck,  and  give  you  to  drink  of  their  clear,  cold 
atmospheres.  Seek  them  not,  and  they  shall  seek  you.  Your  lot 
is  broad  enough;  a  higher  life  is  what  you  need;  elevation  is  the 
equivalent  of  wider  range  and  will  insure  most  eligible  gains." 

So  ^Etna,  heeding  the  word  of  the  Lord,  became  content  to  stay 
where  God  had  put  him;  gave  up  the  thought  of  going  to  seek  the 
advantages  of  regions  remote;  more  and  more  sought  to  look  down 
on  all  such  things,  satisfied  to  do  without  them.  He  fixed  his 
attention  on  the  mission  announced  for  him — to  be  a  light  and  a 
landmark — and  began  to  build  himself  up  from  the  level  of  his 
semitropic  foothold,  with  a  purpose  to  be  equal  to  his  task  and  an 
effort  to  fulfill  Heaven's  ideal  for  his  life.  And  as  he  rose  God 
rewarded  him  at  the  proper  level  by  hanging  on  his  rising  flauks 
the  vegetation  of  the  higher  temperate  latitudes.  And  then  later, 
when  the  aspiring  hill  grew  to  the  height  and  dimensions  of  a 
mountain,  God  belted  his  rugged  strength  with  a  thick  growth 
of  tough  cedars  and  tall  fir  trees;  and  still  above  that,  as  ./Etna 
lifted  his  ambitious  head  into  the  sky,  there  was  buckled  about 
his  neck  a  collar  of  mosses  and  lichens,  set  with  frost-jewels;  so 
that  he  wore  the  arctic  zone,  like  a  muffler,  around  his  throat. 
Then  winds  from  Iceland  came  and  quenched  the  laboring 
mountain's  thirst  with  draughts  of  air  cool  as  a  glacier's  breath. 
And  at  last,  ten  thousand  feet  aloft,  the  glittering  white  snow 
that  never  melts  crowned  ^Etna's  aspiring  head  with  the  dazzling 
purity  of  the  pole,  and  he  breathed  continually  the  atmosphere  of 
the  zone  that  was  farthest  from  his  footing  and  apparently  most 
inaccessible. 

God  had  said  to  the  little  Sicilian  hill,  longing  restlessly  for  a 
different  experience  and  wider  ranges  of  earthly  knowledge  and 
possession,  "  Seek  rather  the  realms  that  are  above,  and  all  these 
outlying,  low-lying  things,  however  distant,  shall  be  added  unto 
you."  And  ./Etna  got  them  all  simply  by  obeying  God.  He  gave 
himself  entirely  to  upward  aspiration  and  endeavor;  and  when  he 
dreamed  not  of  such  things  and  had  almost  forgotten  that  he  ever 
desired  them  or  complained  to  Heaven  because  he  had  them  not, 
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then  one  by  one  all  the  latitudes,  from  Cape  Spartivento  to  Si- 
beria, from  Africa  to  Nova  Zembla,  came  down  to  bring  him 
their  gifts  and  hang  their  rich  panniers  upon  his  rising  shoulders. 
Thus,  Minn  stands  conspicuous  and  acknowledged,  the  one 
complete,  symmetric,  perfect  mountain  in  Europe,  wearing  all 
zones  in  order,  one  above  the  other,  on  his  slopes. 

MORAL. 

Be  ye  therefore  likewise  perfect.  Life  lacks  not  breadth  so 
much  as  height.  Not  wide-wandering  desire,  but  a  noble  am- 
bition for  excellence  and  fidelity  is  the  secret  of  attainment  and 
the  guide  to  greatest  gain.  Keep  your  base,  stay  in  your  place, 
aim  at  the  zenith,  aspire,  strive,  build  heavenward.  Rise  to  the 
level  of  duty,  live  loftily.  Then  far  realms  will  make  pilgrimage 
to  lay  their  best  gifts  in  the  lap  of  such  a  life,  and  a  stainless  splen- 
dor crown  its  head  sublime. 


THE  PENALTY  OF  A  HIGH  STANDARD. 

Renan,  in  his  latest  writings,  said,  "  Christianity  has  raised  our 
pretensions  too  high  ;  it  has  rendered  us  too  hard  to  satisfy."  Wo 
cheerfully  promote  the  publicity  of  the  Frenchman's  words,  be- 
cause nothing  is  more  true,  and  nothing  more  clearly  indicates 
the  divine  origin  of  our  holy  religion  than  that  it  tends  to  render 
those  whom  it  instructs  and  imbues  exceeding  hard  to  please — 
unwilling,  in  fact,  to  put  up  with  anything  less  than  the  best.  Christ 
reveals  and  offers  the  most  excellent,  and  means  that  no  individual 
or  community  shall  be  content  with  what  is  inferior.  The 
transcendent  excellence  of  Christianity  is  perceived  by  discerning 
minds  of  every  sort — by  the  sagacious  practical  sense  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  said,  "  Christ's  system  of  morals  and  his  religion, 
as  he  left  them  to  us,  are  the  best  the  world  ever  saw  or  is  likely 
tosee ; "  and  by  the  acute  intellectual  in  sightof  Goethe,  who  wrote, 
"  The  human  mind  will  never  transcend  the  height  and  morality 
of  Christianity,  as  it  shines  in  the  Gospel."  The  superlative  ideals 
which  Jesus  presents  are  intentionally  subversive  of  a  low  con- 
tentment and  promotive  of  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the  world 
as  it  is.  Man's  capacity  for  a  noble  discontent  is  the  badge  of 
his  rank ;  and  the  pain  of  it  is  blissful  because,  as  John  Stuart 
Mill  once  wrote,  "It  is  better  to  be  a  dissatisfied  man  than  a 
satisfied  hog." 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  complaints  that  Christian  civilization 
is  unchristian,  often  with  an  inference  added  that  Christian  civiliza- 
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tion  is  a  failure.  There  are  some  aspects  of  the  case  deserving  more 
attention  than  they  receive.  One  of  these  is  the  high,  ideal  demand 
which  Christianity  makes  upon  society,  together  with  the  strength 
of  desire  it  creates  and  encourages.  It  would  be  easy  for  us  to 
fill  out  the  ideal  of  a  wild  Indian's  life.  With  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  our  resources,  we  could  make  the  natives  of  Arabia,  Egypt, 
or  Kamchatka,  perhaps,  perfectly  content*.  Our  problem  is  a 
more  difficult  one.  An  intelligent  Zulu  recently  said  to  a  mis- 
sionary :  "  You  missionaries  trouble  us.  Before  you  came  our 
wives  got  food  out  of  the  ground  for  us  and  brought  us  children 
and  cattle.  You  make  us  give  up  our  wives,  our  beer,  cattle  for 
our  daughters,  and  want  us  to  spend  money  for  clothes,  books, 
and  preachers.  Life  was  easy  before.  You  make  it  very  hard." 
Men  in  Christian  civilization  have  enormous  and  numerous  wants. 
They  want  the  material  and  social  privileges  of  cities — paved, 
lighted,  policed,  and  filled  with  every  means  of  transport ;  wish 
to  be  kept  in  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  tele- 
graphs, newspapers,  steamships,  and  railroads.  And,  whether  in 
the  city  or  out  of  it,  people  want  abundance,  refinements,  luxuries, 
a  relative  degree  of  ease  and  independence.  Our  beggars  and 
tramps  must  fare  as  well  as  African  or  Indian  princes. 

Furthermore,  from  all  the  physical  and  moral  dangers  of  city 
life  we  are  required  to  protect  perfectly,  not  only  those  who  live 
in  the  city,  but,  also,  all  those  who  float  through  it  transiently  on 
the  free  tide  of  travel.  All  that  goes  wrong  in  this  artificial, 
congested,  excited,  and  heated  life  is  charged  up  to  Christian 
civilization,  and  Christian  people  take  it  to  heart  and  bear  it  as  a 
burden  on  their  consciences.  If  an  evil  grows  up  we  publish  it, 
describe  it,  pursue  it ;  and  this  process  of  exposing  and  fighting  a 
noxious  growth  makes  prominent  the  evil,  so  that  the  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  good  is  unnoticed.  We  count  lost  womanhood  by 
hundreds  and  thousands,  and  forget  the  millions  who  have  not 
erred.  Our  high  ideal  pursues  us  and  keeps  us  always  saying, 
"  Not  as  though  we  had  already  attained ;  "  and  this  is  decidedly 
and  distinctively  Christian.  No  pagan  or  Mohammedan  com- 
munity is  troubled  in  this  way.  You  hear  nothing  in  their  life 
about  crusades  against  moral  or  physical  uncleanness ;  and,  by 
a  curious  freak  of  lame  logic,  maneuvering  on  the  parade  ground 
of  an  extensive  ignorance,  some  skeptics  argue  that  those  peoples 
sitting  contented  in  moral  pollution  are  free  and  clean  from  all 
"  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit ; "  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
movements  we  organize  for  the  removal  of  detected  evil  in  our 
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Christian  communities  are  made,  forsooth,  to  prove  that  we  are 
worse  than  the  pagan  peoples. 

All  this  is  a  price  our  religion  requires  us  to  pay.  It  forbids 
boasting  about  the  ninety-nine  safe  in  the  fold  ;  it  sends  us  out  into 
the  night  in  search  of  the  one  lost  sheep  and  fixes  our  thought 
and  striving  upon  that  search.  We  need  not  boast;  but  we  do 
need  to  remember  that  it  is  partly  because  our  ideal  is  so  high 
that  we  fall  short  of  it.  It  is  not  any  measure  of  falling  short 
that  shall  condemn  us.  It  is  only  resting  satisfied  and  refusing  to 
strive  for  the  better  result ;  it  is  ceasing  to  search  for  the  lost 
sheep,  after  the  manner  of  lower  and  unchristian  civilizations;  it 
is  only  a  refusal  to  press  toward  the  mark  of  our  exceptionally 
high  calling,  that  can  bring  merited  reproach  and  real  failure.  So 
long  as  the  superlative  ideal  is  kept  in  view  and  the  high  calling 
is  pursued,  we  will  be  keenly  conscious  of  every  evil  that  dis- 
figures our  life  and  obstructs  our  social,  political,  and  religions 
progress ;  and  we  will  make  tho  evil  conspicuous  and  con- 
verge public  attention  upon  it  and  appeal  to  moral  sentiment  and 
disturb  the  guilty  slumbers  of  indifference,  while  we  loudly  pro- 
claim our  resolute  and  unalterable  purpose  to  war  against  dis- 
graceful wickedness  until  it  be  driven  out. 

The  point  we  hero  emphasize  is  that  our  self-reproach  and  the 
complaints  of  unfriendly  and  unfair  critics  make  a  part  of  the 
penalty  we  pay  for  having  a  high  standard.  The  loss  of  such  com- 
placency as  might  come  to  us  from  favorable  comparison  with 
other  peoples  is  another  part  of  our  penalty.  But  it  is  good  for 
us  to  endure  this  kind  of  penance.  We  have  a  great  goal  to 
attain,  and  we  cannot  sit  down  to  count  in  comfort  the  milestones 
behind  us.  We  would  renounce  our  ideal,  abjure  our  faith,  and 
cease  to  press  toward  the  mark  if  we  should  ever,  as  Christian 
men  and  women,  come  to  a  stop  in  tho  sacred  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish here  that  kingdom  of  Qod  under  whose  scepter  and  sway  his 
will  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  The  use  of  a  mile- 
stone is  for  us  to  prove  by  passing  it  that  wo  arc  moving  on  and 
up.  It  is  better  for  society,  as  for  the  individual,  to  be  more 
alive  to  what  is  yet  to  bo  done  than  to  yesterday's  achievement. 
Concentrate  all  thought  and  zeal  on  the  evils  that  remain  to  be 
uprooted  and  cast  out.  They  ought  to  loom  large  and  threatening 
before  our  vision,  and  our  souls  be  so  appalled  and  incensed  that  the 
leap  and  rush  and  onset  of  to-morrow's  assault  upon  the  fortresses 
of  wickedness  shall  make  our  most  strenuous  past  endeavors  seem 
but  feeble.    Let  the  heathen  rage  and  unchristian  critics  imagine 
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and  assert  vain  things,  if  God  sets  bis  King  upon  our  holy  hills; 
if  always,  in  all  our  self-reproach  and  lashings  of  conscience,  we 
find  yet  some  strength  to  make  a  clean  throne  for  our  King. 

But  these  things  do  not  constitute  the  whole  penalty.  Another 
part  is  that,  in  the  conflict  with  evil,  we  must  forever  be  at  school 
under  the  tutorship  of  experiment  and  experience,  daily  finding 
out  and  confessing  that  we  have  not  fully  mastered  our  lesson. 
How  to  fight  the  wickedness,  kill  it,  exterminate  the  seeds  of  it; 
how  to  keep  a  new  evil  from  starting  up  where  the  old  one  has 
been  torn  out  by  the  roots  ;  how  to  devise  and  institute  forms  of  the 
wholly  harmless  and  helpful  that  shall  supplant  and  fill  the  place 
of  things  at  least  partially  hurtful ;  how  to  find  and  recover  our 
lost  sheep  on  the  dark,  wild,  dreadful,  wolf-infested  mountains — 
this  is  the  problem  over  which  we  must  study  and  brood  and 
pray  and  experiment  and  fail  and  try  again.  It  were  so  easy 
to  let  it  all  go  and  be  heedless  and  indolent  and  selfish,  were  it 
not  for  the  beautiful  and  lofty  and  exacting  Christian  ideal.  It  is 
so  hard  to  be  forbidden  to  let  anything  go,  to  be  buckled  tight  to 
our  task  and  incessantly  prodded  to  press  forever  toward  the 
high  mark  set  yonder  on  the  holy  hills. 

Beyond  any  day  that  ever  dawned  before,  this  is  a  time  for 
Christian  men  and  women  to  be  observant,  studious,  solicitous — 
exploring  to  collect  and  collate  facts,  accumulating  statistics  and 
digesting  them  to  extract  their  significance,  probing  the  slums  of 
cities,  investigating  country  regions,  as  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
and  other  agencies  are  doing,  and  watching  the  gates  of  immigra- 
tion to  ascertain  the  location,  magnitude,  nature,  and  disposition 
of  the  forces  of  evil;  and  then,  without  fastidious  shrinking, 
timidity,  or  bondage  to  old  methods,  to  adapt  means  to  ends 
with  ingenuity  and  sagacity,  like  that  which  worldly-wise  men 
show  in  practical  affairs. 

The  last  half  century  has  made  a  new  world — new  in  its  material 
and  mechanical  conditions,  its  intellectual  conceptions,  attitudes, 
and  methods,  its  social  order  and  organization — every  way  different 
from  that  which  existed  fifty  years  ago.  The  mill  hand,  the  walking 
delegate,  the  vicious,  multitudinous,  and  irreducible  immigrant,  the 
anarchist,  the  sweat  shop,  and  the  vast  corporation  are  a  few  of 
the  new  elements  which  complicate,  irritate,  and  aggravate  social, 
civil,  and  industrial  problems.  Human  souls  and  bodies  have 
higher  possibilities,  but  also  deeper  dangers,  than  ever  before.  Past 
experience  affords  no  wisdom  adequate  to  the  moral  tasks  of  to- 
day.   Christian  invention,  enterprise,  and  effort  must  be  upon 
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the  scale  of  the  new  conditions  of  this  altered  world.  The  require- 
ment of  our  Master,  that  we  shall  meet  and  match  the  new  de- 
mand, makes  us  sorely  conscious  that  we  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  apply  Christian  principles  to  the  perfect  subduing  and 
coordinating  of  the  harsh  and  discordant  elements  of  human  life. 
Yet  the  pain  of  our  imperfect  wisdom  shall  not  make  us  shrink 
from  the  high  calling — so  high  that  we  cannot  glory  in  any  past, 
however  worthy  and  successful,  nor  consent  to  any  condition  in 
which  even  a  remnant  of  wickedness  exists.  Our  duty  is  to  fol- 
low the  white  and  lofty  standard  that  is  borne  at  the  front. 
When  we  hear  the  sneering  taunt  that  Christian  civilization  is  a 
failure  we  resolve  to  toil  and  fight,  until  that  charge  shall  be  so 
obviously  and  glaringly  false  that  decency  will  constrain  the 
makers  of  it  to  take  it  back  ;  and,  with  a  Christlike  love  for  sin- 
ful men,  a  settled  and  implacable  animosity  toward  vice  and 
iniquity,  and  a  determination  as  rigid  as  the  dogged  desperation 
of  wickedness  itself,  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  banner  of  our 
divine  ideal  and  march  on.  We  will  learn  from  our  blunders 
and  organize  victory  on  the  field  of  our  defeat. 

In  part,  the  humiliation  and  chagrin  with  which  our  high 
standards  overwhelm  us  are  the  penalty  we  pay  for  being  Chris- 
tian men  and  women.  They  are,  also,  the  token  and  the  measure 
of  man's  capacity  for  nobleness,  a  trace  of  his  heavenly  heredity, 
and  a  prophecy  of  his  destiny.  We  derive  somewhat  from 
Adam's  Father. 

Rejoice  we  are  allied 

To  That  which  doth  provide 

And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive  t 

A  spark  disturbs  our  clod; 

Nearer  we  hold  of  God 

Who  gives,  than  of  his  tribes  that  take,  I  must  believe. 

Then  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 

Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand,  but  go! 

Be  our  joy  three  parts  pain  ! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain ; 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe! 

For  thence— a  paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks — 

Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail: 

What  I  aspired  to  be, 

And  was  not,  comforts  me : 

A  brute  1  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  P  the  scale. 
30 — FIFTH  8BRIK8,  VOL.  XL 
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"DIVIN'K  RKVKLATIOX.- 

The  article  under  the  above  title  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Chaffee,  D.D.  (Meth~ 
oJUt  Review  for  January-February),  calls  for  more  than  a  hasty  reading; 
and  this,  not  merely  because  of  the  acceptable  statement  of  important 
truths  which  it  contains,  but  especially  because  of  the  inferences  which 
the  writer  suggests  or  quite  directly  declares.  A  prominent,  if  not  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  writer,  apparently,  is  to  prove  that  divino  revelation 
is  a  fact  of  the  present  day.  This  purpose  makes  itself  most  clear  and 
emphatic  in  the  closing  paragraphs.  "The  canon,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  is  closed,"  says  the  doctor;  '*  but  let  us  devoutly  thank  God  that 
the  revelation  coutinues."  Ministers  and  others,  it  is  rather  vehemently 
argued,  may  act  and  speak  as  inspired  men.  In  short,  the  doctrine 
earnestly  advocated  is  that  of  a  continuous,  present-day  inspiration.  The 
statements  upon  that  point  lead  me  to  raise  the  following  questions: 

I.  Just  what  docs  the  writer  mean  by  present-day  inspiration  ?  Does 
he  mean  what  the  apostle  meant  when  he  exhorted  Christians  to  "be 
filled  with  the  Spirit,"  or  that  ministers  and  others,  by  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  assured  of  the  validity  of  the  contents  of  special 
divine  revelation,  as  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  may  be  divinely 
aided  in  understanding  and  unfolding  and  applying  those  Scriptures  t 
Does  he  mean  what  Christian  theology  has  commonly  held  and  taught  with 
regard  to  the  general  revelation  which  God  has  made  and  is  still  making 
to  the  world,  through  history  and  in  other  ways  ?  Or  does  he  mean  that 
divine  revelations  on  a  parity  with  those  of  the  Scriptures  are  still  being 
given  forth — that,  in  the  same  sense  and  with*  the  same  fullness  of  author- 
ity, men  of  the  present  day  may  be  inspired  as  were  the  writers  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ?  This  is  a  timely  question;  for  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration is  one  upon  which  ambiguous  general  statements  or  incorrect 
statements  are,  especially  at  the  present  time,  very  dangerous.  One  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  relatively  weaken  the 
authority  of  Scripture  revelation  is  by  magnifying  beyond  all  proper 
proportion  the  importance  and  authority  of  present-day  religious  think- 
ing. A  short  time  after  the  death  of  Philips  Brooks,  at  one  of  the  great 
memorial  services  held  in  his  honor,  one  of  the  speakers,  a  prominent 
representative  of  the  new  theology,  said,  "  We  were  discussing  inspiration, 
when,  lo,  an  inspired  man  stood  before  us!"  Was  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  pay  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  great  preacher,  that  he  should  be  assigned 
to  the  same  rank  with  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  t  Dr.  Chaffee 
writes  of  present-day  inspiration  as  if  he  were  seeking  to  correct  a  pre- 
vailing misapprehension  or  endeavoring  to  establish  a  proposition  not 
generally  accepted  by  the  Christian  Church.  This  makes  the  question 
only  the  more  urgent  as  to  the  tense  in  which  he  uses  his  terms. 
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II.  For  what  purpose  are  "the  men  of  old,"  through  whom  God  spoke 
to  the  world  as  the  mediums  of  special  revelation,  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Chaffee  as  " 4  earthen  vessels,*  and  very  earthen  at  that  f  "   Why  assert  so 
stoutly  the  immeasurable  superiority,  "as  specimens  of  Christian  man- 
hood," of  the  men  of  the  present  day  for  whom  he  would  claim  inspire- ' 
tion  ?    This  is  a  part  of  his  argument  for  present-day  revelation.  It 
would  be  to  the  point,  and  somewhat  refreshing,  to  have  a  few  of  our : 
contemporaries  mentioned  who  are  "better"  than  the  prophets  and  the 
apostles — "  better  men  "  than  Moses  or  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,  "immeasurably 
superior,  as  specimens  of  Christian  manhood,"  to  Paul  and  Peter  and 
John.    True  it  is  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  article,  the  doctor  speaks 
of  "the  supreme  revelation,"  as  "  found  in  one  book  and  one  Person."  And ' 
near  the  close  he  reverts  to  the  familiar  idea  of  additional  light  breaking 
forth  from  God's  word.     But,  just  before  this  he  declares,  "No  age 
ever  more  needed  direct  and  immediate  contact  of  God  with  men  than ' 
this."    Now,  if  such  "immediate  contact  "is  needed  in  the  sense  anil 
for  the  purpose  that  he  implies,  why  seek  for  "  additional  light  "  from 
the  word  of  God,  first  brought  to  the  world  by  such  very  "  earthen  ves- 
sels" so  many  centuries  ago  ?   And  why  refer  to  the  Bible  as  containing 
the  "supreme  revelation,"  if  there  are  now  "better  men"  than  the 
prophets  and  apostles— living  teachers  through  whom  God  is  pleased  to ' 
communicate  directly  his  truth  and  will  ?    What  is  the  logic  of  this  effort ' 
to  belittle  the  inspired  men  of  old  and  to  magnify  the  inspired  men  of  the 
present  time  ?  Does  the  Bible,  after  all,  contain  the  "supreme  revelation  ?" 

III.  What  is  included  in  the  doctor's  reference  to  the  faith  of  the  past  I 
He  says  that  the  more  important  question  is,  not  "What  have  men  taught ' 
and  believed  ?"  but  "What  ought  we  to  teach  and  believe  now  ?  We 
cannot  live  on  the  past  any  more  than  we  can  do  without  it.    We  cannot 
bolt  it  down  without  discrimination.    A  wise  eclecticism  will  reject  of' 
it,  as  well  as  receive  from  it;  and  progress  will  depend  quite  as  much  oo ' 
what  is  rejected  as  on  what  is  received."  As  a  description  of  the  attitude 
we  should  hold  when  studying  the  writings  or  teachings  of  men  who  have 
]ivcd  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  this  statement  may  do  fairly  well. 
But  "the  past"  is  a  term  which  goes  farther  back  than  that.    And  the  ' 
subject  nnder  discussion  is  "  divine  revelation."   Therefore,  the  question 
is  pertinent  and  important,  What  docs  the  writer  include  under  tho  past? 
Docs  he  refer  to  such  men  as  Calvin,  Arminius,  Augustine,  and  Athanasius, 
to  Church  councils  and  synods,  to  makers  of  theologies  and  creeds?   Or ' 
docs  he  include  the  prophets  and  apostles  also?  There  appears  to  be  some  ' 
reason  for  thinking  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  for  very  soon  we  find  hint ' 
speaking  of  Jesus  as  "the  one  inerrant  Teacher."   If  that  appellation  is' 
correct,  then  the  apostles  were  not  inerrant.    They  were  not,  then,  as  has 
been  held  so  long,  set  apart  and  inspired  so  as  to  make  their  message 
peculiarly  authoritative.  The  proper  way  in  which  to  treat  their  writings 
is  that  of  "wise  eclecticism."   They  belong  to  "the  past,"  which  we 
cannot  bolt  down  "without  discrimination."   What  about  "the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints? "   Can  we  look  to  any  one  of ' 
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the  apostles  for  it?  But  let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  the  writer  did  not 
mean  the  apostles  or  the  prophets,  and  that  his  reference  to  the  faith  of 
the  past  only  includes  the  theologians  and  creed  makers.  Then  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  their  inspiration.  If  revelation  is  continuous  did  they 
not  have  the  same  kind  and  measure  of  inspiration  that  men  have  to-day* 
We  practice  eclecticism  upon  them.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  let  them  also 
practice  eclecticism  upon  us.  This  claim  for  continuous  revelation  is  a 
two- edged  sword,  which  cuts  both  ways. 

IV.  "The  canon,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  closed,  but  let  us  de- 
voutly thank  God  that  the  revelation  continues."  Why  "wrongly?" 
What  does  the  use  of  the  word  in  that  connection  mean?  Is  there  doubt 
in  the  writer's  mind  as  to  the  rightful  closing  of  the  canon  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture? The  suggestion  is  too  strong  to  be  overlooked.  But  "the  revela- 
tion continues;"  and,  if  so,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  truths  in  addition  to 
those  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  just  as  important  and  authoritative, 
arc  continually  being  brought  by  revelation  within  the  knowledge  of  men. 
The  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  must,  then,  be  set  aside, 
and  the  Scriptures,  such  as  they  are,  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  light  of 
the  newer  revelations  of  to-day.  But  when  this  is  proposed  or  suggested 
it  is  well  to  remember  three  facts:  1.  The  great  need  of  the  present  gene- 
ration is  precisely  that  of  the  many  generations  which  have  preceded.  It 
is  not  that  some  new  revelation  shall  he  made  from  heaven,  but  that  men 
shall  accept  and  practice  upon  the  revelation  they  possess  already.  The 
Scriptures  are  able  to  make  us  wise  "unto  salvation;"  and  the 
salvation  is  not  only  for  individuals,  but  also  for  society.  There 
is  no  problem  of  life  so  complex  as  not  to  find  its  solution  if  the  religious 
and  ethical  doctrines  plainly  taught  in  the  Scriptures  be  only  believed  and 
applied.  To  hold  up  before  men  the  idea  that  new  light  is  greatly 
needed  is  only  too  apt  to  turn  the  minds  of  men  away  from  the  abundant 
light  they  already  have.  The  vague  hope  of  new  light  may  also  deaden 
conscience  and  defer  the  day  of  better  things.  2.  During  all  the  centuries 
that  have  passed  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  among  all  the  rich  products 
of  Christian  thought,  there  has  not  appeared  a  single  volume  that  is  per- 
mitted by  the  intelligent  judgment  of  Christendom  to  take  rank  with  the 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Whatever  the  inspiration  of 
these  centuries  lias  been,  it  has  not  added  to  the  literature  that  is  held 
sacred.  This  is  a  fact  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who  unduly 
magnify  present-day  inspiration  or  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  continuous 
revelation.  3.  This  doctrine  of  continuous  revelation,  as  quite  commonly 
taught,  is  liable  to  bring  into  existence  a  class  of  exceedingly  minor 
prophets,  to  say  nothing  of  false  ones.  Ensign  McChksnkt. 

White  Plaint,  N.  T.   

"OUR  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  ROMAN  CATHOLICS." 

Ik  the  March-April  number  of  the  Meihodtit  Review  there  appeared  a 
cweet- spirited  article,  "  Our  Attitude  Toward  Roman  Catholics,"  written 
by  H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.D.,  religious  editor  of  The  Independent,  New  York 
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city.  All  who  love  the  8aviour  will  truly  enjoy  Dr.  Carroll's  reference 
to  the  "spiritual  meditations"  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  will  certainly 
admit  that  the  Church  of  Christ  need  not  expect  to  possess  any  ''sweeter 
hymns"  than  "the  Bernards"  produced.  If  Thomas  &  Kempis  and  Ber- 
nard of  Cluny  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  had  lived  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  pursued  the  noble  course  that  Dr.  Dollinger  pursued  they  too, 
notwithstanding  all  their  saintliness,  would  have  been  excommunicated. 

The  expressions  that  some  controversialists  apply  to  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Dr.  Carroll  declares,  "always  make  me  shudder, 
as  I  would  shudder  at  some  shocking  irreverence  or  awful  blasphemy." 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  work.  Speeches  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  page  6,  invites  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  predecessor  of  the  present  pope  claimed  to  be 
"the  living  Christ."  Such  "awful  blasphemy"  as  this  "always  makes 
me  shudder." 

Dr.  Carroll  says:  "Quotations  from  the  Catholic  press  have  been  of- 
fered as  proof  of  the  assertion  that  the  *  throne  on  the  Tiber '  is  likely  to 
l^e  set  up  '  on  the  Potomac,'  and  that  the  1  manifest  object  of  the  papacy 
is  the  subversion  of  our  free  institutions.'  One  of  the  quotations  is  al- 
leged to  be  from  The  Western  Watchman,  a  Catholic  weekly  of  St.  Louis. 
It  is  as  follows:  "We  would  draw  and  quarter  Protestantism;  we  would 
impale  it  and  hang  it  up  for  crows'  nests ;  we  would  tear  it  with  pincers 
and  fire  it  with  hot  irons ;  we  would  fill  it  with  molten  lead  and  sink  it 
into  hell  fire  a  hundred  fathoms  deep."  The  doctor  adds:  "I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  this  sentence  in  Father  Phelan's  paper,  which  I 
have  read  faithfully  many  years." 

In  The  Christian  Advocate,  New  York,  June  9,  1887,  the  following 
editorial  tells  its  own  story: 

"HE  CONFESSES  IT. 

"  At  the  meeting  of  the  Maine  Conference  Chaplain  McCabe  exhibited 
to  us  the  following  extract : 

"  'The  Western  Watchman,  a  Roman  Catholic  paper  published  in  St. 
Louis,  says:  "Protestantism. — We  would  dhaw  and  quarter  it.  We 
icould  empale  and  hang  it  up  for  crows'  meat.    We  would  tear  it  with 

PINCERS  and  FIRE  IT  WITH  HOT  IRON8.    We  would  PILL  IT  WITH  MOLTEN 

lead  and  sink  it  in  a  hundred  pathoms  of  hell  fire."  ' 

"  We  expressed  doubt  as  to  its  having  appeared  exactly  as  quoted,  and 
requested  the  chaplain  to  write  to  the  editor  of  The  Western  Watchman. 
He  did  so,  and  the  editor  returned  the  extract  with  this  sentence  added, 
'But  would  not  lay  an  ungentle  hand  on  a  hair  in  a  Protestant's  head,' 
and  then  wrote:  'That  is  the  sentence  in  full.  £.  S.  Phelan.'  Well, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  never  changes.  We  would  hate  to  trust  our- 
selves in  many  a  country  in  this  world  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  belonging 
io  an  infallible  Church,  the  Church  of  8t.  Bartholomew  and  the  auto- 
da-fe,  whose  rhetoric  would  reach  so  sanguinary  a  height  as  this.  We  fear 
that,  to  make  sure  of  drawing  and  quartering  Protestantism,  and  of  im- 
paling and  hanging  it  up  for  crows'  meat,  of  tearing  it  with  pincers  and 
firing  it  with  hot  irons,  it  would  be  conceived  to  be  the  best  way  to  sub- 
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ject  Protestants  to  all  those  things.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  every  figure 
of  speech  in  this  extract  finds  historic  illustration  in  the  methods  aud  in- 
struments of  the  Inquisition." 

Dr.  Carroll  asks  the  following  questions:  "If  our  own  republic  were 
ever  intolerable  to  the  holy  sec,  why  were  [Roman]  Catholics  allowed  to 
assist  in  establishing  it?"  "If  our  [Roman]  Catholic  countrymen  arc 
disloyal,  why  have  we  never,  in  all  our  history,  caught  them  in  disloyal 
acts?"  "  I  say  again,  if  [Roman]  Cutholics  are  enemies  of  our  govern- 
ment, in  what  single  act  have  they  shown  their  hostility  ?  "  Dr.  Carroll 
in  his  article  answers  one  question  by  asking  another.  I  shall  pursue  the 
same  method. 

Was  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  last  century  a 
friend  of  the  struggling  colonists  in  their  long  and  desperate  struggle  for 
the  establishing  of  American  Independence  ?  At  the  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York,  Sunday  evening,  January  22,  1888,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn — 
after  inviting  attention  to  the  fact  that  Monsignor  Quarantotti,  when 
secretary  of  the  Propaganda,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  English  cabinet, 
said:  "Roman  Catholics  would  not  rebel  against  his  gracious  majesty, 
King  George  III,  as  witness  the  significant  fact  that  in  the  recent  unfor- 
tunate rebellion  in  America  it  was  the  Protestant  colonies  that  rebelled, 
while  the  Catholic  colony  of  Canada  remained  faithful  to  his  gracious 
majesty  " — commented  before  an  immense  audience  of  Irish  Roman  Cath- 
olics on  this  utterance  of  Monsignor  Quarantotti  as  follows :  "  That  shows 
what  the  Roman  machine  would  have  done  if  it  could.  It  would  have 
made  impossible  our  glorious  American  Revolution  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence." 

Was  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  present  century 
a  friend  of  the  struggling  Unionists  in  their  long  and  desperate  struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  the  American  Union  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  on  De- 
cember 3,  1863,  Pope  Pius  IX  wrote  a  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis  that  was 
intended  to  "grace  the  archives  of  the  executive  office"  of  the  Confeder- 
acy "  in  all  coming  time  ? "  la  it  not  true  that  our  civil  war  "  was  planned 
and  promoted  by  Jesuits  ?  "  If  there  are  any  who  think  not,  let  them  re- 
member that  Lord  Robert  Montagu — who  for  several  years  was  on  terms 
of  very  close  intimacy  with  many  distinguished  Jesuits,  a  highly  esteemed 
friend  of  Cardinal  Manning,  and  also  of  the  pope  himself,  to  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  applied  the  language,  "champion  of  the  Papal  Church,"  and 
who  returned  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  1882,  assigning  as  his  reason, 
"  The  shock  which  I  experienced  at  the  discovery  of  the  gross  immorali- 
ties of  the  Romish  priests,  and  then  the  knowledge  that  the  prelates  of 
Rome  taught  the  doctrine  of  rebellion,  excused  dishonesty  and  murder, 
fomented  agitations,  disregarded  the  sacred  and  binding  character  of 
oaths,  and  were  always  carrying  on  political  intrigues  "—said,  in  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  him  some  years  ago,  "I  know,  from  personal  ex- 
perience in  1863,  that  your  great  war,  by  which  you  lost  thousands  of 
brave  citizens  aud  immense  capital,  was  planned  and  promoted  by 
Jesuits."   Is  it  not  true  that  Pius  IX  was  the  only  European  ruler  that 
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officially  recognized  the  Southern  Confederacy  as  an  independent  govern- 
ment V  Is  it  not  true  that  this  Roman  pontiff,  in  his  letter  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  insultingly  designated  those  who  were  battling  for  our  beloved 
republic,  "The  other  peoples  of  America  and  their  rulers?"  Is  it  not 
true  that,  in  the  very  heat  of  this  life  and  death  struggle,  the  spiritual 
ruler  of  the  Roman  Catholics  interfered  in  the  civil  affairs  of  "our  own  re- 
public "  by  appointing  the  archbishops  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  as 
arbitrators  to  settle  our  national  difficulties  ?  Is  it  not  true  that,  after 
Pius  IX  had  addressed  Jefferson  Davis  as  "  illustrious  and  honorable 
President,"  and  besought  4 'the  God  of  mercy  and  pity  to  shed  abroad 
upon  you  the  light  of  his  grace,  and  attach  you  to  us  by  a  perfect  friend- 
ship,'* the  enlistment  among  the  Roman  Catholics  almost  entirely  ceased 
and  "our  [Roman]  Catholic  couutrymen  "  became  hostile  to  the  war/ 
It  is  true  that  some  Roman  Catholics  fought  most  bravely  in  what  the 
secretary  of  the  Propaganda  called  44  the  recent  unfortunate  rebellion  in 
America  "—and  may  their  names  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance! — 
but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  historians  are  a  unit  in  asserting  that  an 
exceedingly  vital  factor  in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  American 
Revolution  were  the  Protestant  Scotch-Irish. 

Is  it  not  true  that  on  January  1,  1888,  the  late  Monsignor  Preston 
preached  a  sermon  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  he  asserted  that 
every  word  that  comes  from  the  pope  is  "  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
and  declared,  44  The  man  who  says,  4 1  will  take  my  faith  from  Peter,  but 
I  will  not  take  my  politics  from  Peter,'  is  not  a  true  [Roman]  Catholic?" 
Every  word  that  the  pope  utters — the  man  who  guides  the  movements  of 
44  the  Roman  machine  " — is  44  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost; "  and  the  44  ma- 
chine "  which  he  guides, 44  if  it  could,  would  have  made  impossible,"  not  only 
44 our  glorious  American  Revolution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence," 
but  also  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  preservation  of  our  republic. 

The  religious  editor  of  The  Independent  suggests,  44  We  should  strive  to 
divest  ourselves  of  our  prejudices  against  [Romau]  Catholics  and  the 
[Roman]  Catholic  Church  " — a  suggestion  that  should  receive  prompt  and 
prayerful  attention.  If  true  to  ourselves  we  must  remember  the  Saviour's 
command,  44  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  we  must  en- 
deavor to  realize  that  our  44  neighbor  "  includes  every  human  being,  no 
matter  what  the  color  of  his  skin  or  his  religious  or  political  creed  may  be. 
44  Strive  to  divest  ourselves  of  our  prejudices  against. . .  the  [Roman]  Cath- 
olic Church  1 "  After  reading  these  words  of  Dr.  Carroll  many  exclaimed, 
44  How  can  we?  Did  she  not  burn  our  fathers  at  the  stake?  Has  she 
truly  repented  of  her  evil  deeds?  "  While  I  will  not  quote  the  lines  that 
Milton  breathed  into  the  listening  ear  of  God  when  his  soul  was  stirred 
with  holy  indignation  at  the  awful  crimes  of  faithful  servants  of  that 
Church,  who  44  rolled  mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks,"  yet  I  do  re- 
joice with  joy  unspeakable  that  he  who  said  to  Hczekiah,  44 1  have  heard 
thy  prayer,  I  have  seen  thy  tears,"  did  not  only  44  wipe  away  all  tears" 
from  the  eyes  of  those  mothers  and  infants,  but  did  also  in  his  book  re- 
cord their  groans. 
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I  will  shut  my  eyes  upon  that  terrible  past ;  I  will  confine  myself  to  these 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century;  I  will  let  the  Church  of  Rome 
tell  her  own  story.  As  a  preface  to  that  story,  let  me  ask  if  "  Impos- 
sible! Impossible  I"  would  not  be  the  answer  earnest,  devout  souls  in  sU 
the  Protestant  Churches  would  give  to  the  following  question:  Would  it 
be  possible  to  find  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  paper  in  the  United  States 
that  would  actually  incite  its  readers  to  murder  Protestant  missionaries  ? 
"  There  lies  before  me  while  I  write  The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  of 
September  24,  1887 ;  and  on  page  4,  column  5,  I  find  an  editorial  in  which 
the  editor,  after  making  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  concerning  the  command,  44 Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  says,  "We 
would  esteem  him  a  social  benefactor  who  would  kill  one  or  two  of  the 
missionary  correspondents  of  ZunCs  Herald  and  other  zealous  sheets."  The 
editor  of  The  Freeman's  Journal  continues:  "  If  the  killing  of  a  few  mis- 
sionaries of  this  kind  would  keep  others  like  them  at  home  we  should 
almost — we  papists  are  so  wicked— be  inclined  to  say,  *  On  with  the  dance, 
let  joy  be  unconflned.1 "  In  one  of  the  greatest  papers  edited  in  the 
English  language  there  appeared,  about  two  weeks  later,  an  editorial  enti- 
tled, 44  The  Killing  of  Protestants  in  Mexico."  It  may  be  that  this  edito- 
rial, found  on  page  11,  column  8,  of  The  Indepentlent  of  October  6,  1887, 
was  penned  by  the  religious  editor  of  that  paper,  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll.  In 
that  editorial  the  assassination  of  native  Protestants  is  brought  to  view. 
Who  can  read  unmoved  the  following  sentences  from  The  Independent  t 
44  The  narrative  of  this  horrible  affair,  as  given  by  a  reputable  Presbyterian 
missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Greene,  has  been  widely  published,  and  it 
could  hardly  have  escaped  the  attention  of  our  [Roman]  Catholic  contem- 
poraries. As  the  case  now  stands  the  crime  of  murder  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico,  a  priest  being  directly  and  a 
bishop  indirectly  concerned  in  it.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Protestants 
have  been  murdered  by  [Roman]  Catholics  in  Mexico.  We  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  killing  of  Protestants  is  not  regarded  as  a  crime  across 
the  Texas  border."  The  Independent  adds,  in  commenting  on  that  blood- 
thirsty editorial  in  The  Freeman's  Journal:  44  This,  we  suppose,  is  meant 
for  fun.  If  so  it  is  very  ghastly  fun.  Murder  is  not  a  funny  subject  except 
among  savages  and  red-handed  wantons;  and  the  spirit  of  iudignation 
which  breathes  in  every  line  of  this  remarkable  extract  makes  of  it  a  very 
serious  joke  indeed.  We  doubt  if  Father  Vergara  and  his  bishop  will  see 
in  it  anything  but  warm  approval  of  their  method  of  ridding  their  dio- 
cese of  Protestants.  To  incite  to  murder,  even  in  fun,  is  regarded  as  a 
crime  in  civilized  countries.  We  did  not  suppose  that  any  constituency 
in  this  country,  except  that,  possibly,  of  the  anarchist  press,  would  enjoy 
such  reading  as  that  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  editorial  columns  of 
The  Freeman's  Journal.  Wc  beg  to  remind  The  Freeman's  Journal  that 
the  great  body  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  non-Catholics;  that 
no  small  proportion  of  them  are  strongly  prejudiced  agiaust  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  that  many  still  identify  the  [Roman]  Catholicism  of  to- 
day with  the  [Roman]  Catholicism  which  produced  the  Inquisition;  that 
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many  believe  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  still  the  foe  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  would,  if  it  had  the  power,  treat  Protestants  in  the  United 
States  as  it  treats  them  in  Mexico  and  Spain."  John  Lke. 

Ecantton,  III. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OP  JOSKPHU8  CONCERNING  CHRIST. 

In  the  March-April  number  of  the  Review  Dr.  8.  L.  Bowman,  in  an 
article  on  44  Josephus  and  Jesus,"  brings  forward  about  all  the  arguments 
that  can  be  alleged  for  the  genuineness  of  the  famous  passage  in  Josephus 
concerning  Christ.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  limited 
to  the  determination  of  the  question  whether  the  passage  is  genuine  or 
spurious,  for  there  is  another  alternative.  May  it  not  be  partly  genuine 
and  partly  spurious?   This  seems  to  us  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

That  great  critic  and  Church  historian,  Dr.  Gieseler,  remarks  that  this 
passage  44  is  regarded  with  the  greatest  probability  aa  genuine,  but  inter- 
polated." *  He  quotes  the  whole  passage,  putting  in  brackets  the  parts 
supposed  to  be  interpolated : 

Ttvtrat  6c  Kara  tovtov  rbv  xp^vov  'IJ^wif,  orxpbc  aiyp  [elye  avSpa  airrbv  Aiyeiv 
Xph'  yop]  irapaAdfuv  Ipyuv  irottrrfc,  [dtidoiuikoc  avduiruv  tuv  oiv  rjdovy  ra?.a$Tj 
Aexopivuv\  koi  xoXaovc  jicv  tuv  *lov6aiuv,  ttoMjovc  Si  xal  anb  tov  'E?2/n>tKOV  iirqya. 
yrro.    ['0  Xpiorbf  ovtoc  Kai  dvrbv  iv6el%ei  tuv  npuruv  av6puv  Trap'  tfuv 

oravpu'  eitiTeTiftijKOToc  UiXdrov  ovk  i^ntabaavro  oi  rb  wpurov  avrbv  ayairfjaavrt^. 
[ ' Yspdvj]  yap  avToic  Tp'mjv  f^wv  f/fiepav  ndXiv  $uv,  tuv  tieluv  irpofryruv  ravrd  re  ital 
6a?m  fivpia  rrept  avrov  "davpaoia  ctprjKdruv.]  Eiiu  re  vvv  tuv  Xpiariavuv  otto 
Tovdt  uvofiaofitvuv  ovk  ixl?uirc  to  $v?mv. 

Omitting  the  passages  that  are  bracketed,  we  may  translate  the  sup- 
posed genuine  parts  as  follows:  44  At  this  time  lives  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  a 
doer  of  wonderful  works.  He  won  over  to  himself  both  many  of  the  Jews 
and  many  also  of  the  Grecian  people.  And  when  Pilate  had  condemned 
htm  to  the  cross,  through  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  first 
men  amongst  us,  those  who  at  first  loved  him  did  not  cease  [to  love  him]. 
Still,  at  the  present  time,  the  class  of  Christians  named  from  him  has  not 
failed  [died  out]/1  In  the  same  way  Tholuck  regards  the  passage,  and 
remarks,  44  We  inclose  in  brackets  the  passages  which  the  more  recent 
critics  consider  an  interpolation."  Again,  44  It  suffices  us  to  call  attention 
to  4  the  doer  of  wonderful  works,'  which  rightly  is  left  unattacked  by 
criticism."  t 

Renan  remarks  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus :  44 1  believe  the  passage 
concerning  Jesus  is  authentic  as  a  whole.  It  is  altogether  in  the  style  of 
Josephus,  and  if  this  historian  has  made  mention  of  Jesus  it  is,  indeed, 
just  as  he  should  have  spoken  of  him.  One  feels  only  that  a  Christian 
hand  has  retouched  the  piece  by  adding  some  words  without  which  it 
might  have  been  almost  blasphemous."!   That  Josephus,  a  Jew,  should 

•  IMory  of  Ou  Church,  p.  «8. 

t  Olaub.  Evan.  OetchiehU,  pp.  78,  74. 

tVie  de  Jesu*,  Introduction,  pp.  xl,  xll. 
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m peak  of  Christ  as  a  worker  of  miracles  is  not  strange  when  we  remember 
that  Celsus,  who  attacked  Christianity  in  the  second  century  went,  among 
the  Jews  and  gathered  yp  everything  they  had  to  my  about  Christ,  aud 
thereupon  affirmed  that  Christ  went  down  iuto  Egypt  and,  having 
acquired  certain  miraculous  powers  there,  returned  to  Pulcstine,  and  on 
account  of  these  powers  he  uuuounced  himself  asa  God.  (Origen,  Contra 
Celmm).  Rabbi  Levy,  in  his  Chaldee  lexicon,  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Talmud  in  which  the  Jews  assert  that  Christ  was  put  to  death  because,  by 
his  magic,  he  had  led  Israel  astray.  Hknky  M.  Harm  am. 

Carlisle,  Pa. 


THE  YOUNG  MAN  IN  WHITE  AT  THE  SEPULCHER  OF  JESUS. 

Is  it  4 'not  without  plausibility,"  as  Dr.  William  North  Rice,  following 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Furness,  suggests  in  the  March-April  Metlwdiet  Review, 
"that  the  'young  man  sitting  ou  the  right  side,  clothed  in  a  long  white 
garment,*  may  have  been  no  other  than  Jesus  himself?'-  Having  read 
with  special  interest  the  scholarly,  somewhat  unique,  and  satisfactory 
article  of  my  loug-known  and  highly-esteemed  friend,  Professor  Rice,  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  that  he  should  give  favor  to  the  notion  of  Fur- 
ness,  as  stated  in  the  footnote  on  page  184  of  the  Review.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  then  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  expressed  to  ine,  at  his  home,  the  same  idea.  As  I  then  thought 
so  I  now  think,  that  there  is  no  plausibility  in  the  conjecture,  and  for  the 
following  reasons : 

I.  According  to  Mark  xvi,  1-9,  the  three  women  who  brought  spices 
for  the  anointing  of  the  body  of  Jesus  went  together  to  the  tomb  to  com- 
plete the  work  begun  by  another  on  the  preceding  Friday.  The  "youDg 
man"  whom  they  saw  "sitting  on  the  right  side,  arrayed  in  a  white 
robe "  (Revised  Version),  said  to  them, "Ye  seek  Jesus,  the  Nazarene, 
which  hath  been  crucified:  he  is  risen;  he  is  not  hero  [ude]" — that  is, 
not  "  here  in  this  place,"  as  the  word  means  after  a  verb  of  rest.  With 
one  only  exception,  this  adverb  is  always  rendered  in  the  New  Testament 
either  " here"  or  "  hither,"  as  the  drift  of  thought  requires.  The  risen 
Jesus,  if  sitting  there  visible  and  closely  contiguous  to  the  place  where  he 
had  lain,  could  not  have  thus  spoken  in  reference  to  himself,  except  to 
deceive  those  noble  women. 

II.  Had  the  "  young  man  "  meant  to  be  understood  that  Jesus  was  not 
in  the  particular  place  (rdnoc)  where  he  had  lain,  he  would  have  used, 
pointing  his  hand,  some  such  word  as  c«<,  there,  as  in  verse  7,  or  i**\(kv. 
He  spoke  definitely,  with  no  disguise,  "He  is  risen;  he  is  not  here 
[ode].  ...  Go,  tell  his  disciples  and  [even]  Peter,  He  gocth  before  you 
into  Galilee:  there  [Uti]  shall  ye  see  him."  Though  our  Lord  spoke  ob- 
scurely at  times,  and  though  he  did  not  immediately  make  himself  known 
to  the  two  disciples  on  their  way  to  Emraaus,  he  never  deceived  any  of 
his  followers,  as  he  did  if  the  "young  raau  "  was  "  no  other  than  Jesus 
himself." 
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III.  The  word  Uk,  here  rendered  44  behold,"  is  uot  a  verb,  but  a  parti- 
cle of  exclamation,  meaning  lol  Were  it  a  verb,  as  some  seem  to  think, 
the  word  rendered  44  place"  (r^irof)  would  have  been  t&itov,  in  the  clause, 
*4  Behold,  the  place  where  they  laid  him!"  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  the 
risen  Jesus,  were  he  then  44  sitting  on  the  right  side  "  of  the  sepulcher  where 
he  had  lain,  would  not  have  thus  trifled  with  the  tender  feelings  of  those 
solicitous,  devout,  and  faithful  women.  He  would  not,  then  and  there, 
have  spoken  of  himself  in  the  third  person  in  the  several  clauses  that 
announced  his  resurrection.  Would  he  not  have  said,  44 1  am  risen ;  I  am 
here ;  lo,  the  place  where  they  laid  me ;  I  go  before  you  into  Galilee ; 
there  shall  ye  see  me,  as  I  said  unto  you  ? " 

IV.  Collating  the  several  statements  in  the  four  gospels  that  set  forth 
this  beautifully  instructive  event,  I  am  strengthened  in  the  opinion  that 
4he  notion  of  Dr.  Furuess  is  44  without  plausibility."  Matthew  gays 
(xxviii,  2-10)  that  the  young  man  of  Mark  was  44  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
descended  from  heaven."  The  appearance  of  the  women  and  his  conver- 
sation with  them  at  the  sepulcher  are  given  in  nearly  the  same  words  as 
in  Mark.  What  is  more,  Jesus  himself,  not  the  angel,  is  said  to  have 
immediately  44  met  them,  saying,  All  hail."  Narrating  the  same  event, 
Luke  says  (xxiv,  2-7),  44  Two  men  stood  by  them  [the  same  women]  in 
dazzling  apparel,"  who  made  the  same  announcement.  John  says  (xx,  12) 
that  Mary  Magdalene  beheld  44  two  angels  in  white  sitting,  one  at  the 
head,  and  one  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain."  Neither 
of  these  was  the  risen  Jesus;  for,  while  Mary  was  conversing  with  them, 
44  she  turned  herself  back,  and  beholdeth  Jesus  standing  "  elsewhere,  who 
then  tenderly  addressed  her,  as  narrated  in  the  subsequent  verses  and  in 
the  words  given  by  the  other  evangelists.  The  slight  variations  in  these 
four  accounts  do  not  affect  in  the  least  the  point  under  discussion.  To 
me  it  seems  that  these  narratives,  taken  together,  show  that  the  44  young 
man  "  was  not  the  risen  Jesus.  Bostwick  Hawley. 

Saratoga,  iV.  X*.  • 

THE  HUMANITY  OF  CHRIST. 

Uxdkr  the  above  heading  I  find  an  article  in  the  44  Arena"  of  the  No- 
vember Review  which  sets  forth  some  very  strange  things,  in  attempting  to 
criticise  a  previous  communication  on  the  impeccability  of  Christ.  A 
brief  analysis  of  that  article  I  herewith  submit. 

Christ  was  God  44  manifest  in  the  flesh."  He  was  both  human  and 
divine,  though  not  in  the  sense  of  amalgamation ;  but  he  became  the  God- 
man  by  a  mysterious  alliance  of  the  two  natures.  In  the  body  prepared 
for  the  divine  Son,  which  was  begotteu  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  dwelt  44  all 
tho  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  The  number  of  times  that  Christ  is 
mentioned  by  St.  Matthew  as  44  the  8on  of  man  "  does  not  lessen  the  impor- 
tance of  the  one  instance  where  he  is  called  44  the  Son  of  God."  The 
humanity  of  Christ  was  not  44  the  common  humanity  of  his  maternal 
ancestry ;  "  for  they  from  the  beginning,  except  in  the  cases  of  Adam  and 
Kre,  had  a  human  male  progenitor,  while  the  Saviour  was  begotten  44  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost."  Nor  was  his  humanity  "  liable  to  everything  to  which 
they  were  liable."  He  could  not  have  been  an  idiot  or  cripple  or  leper;  nor 
could  he  have  been  a  liar  or  traitor  or  suicide  or  idolater.  None  of  the 
inherited  evils  of  human  nature,  either  physical,  mental,  or  moral,  could 
have  been  his  lot,  except  as  he  accepted  them  in  his  vicarious  substitution, 
to  make  atonement  for  our  sins.  Adam  and  Eve  were  created,  each  by  a 
peculiar  method,  and  their  descendants  from  the  beginning  were  begotten 
by  male  progenitors;  while  our  Saviour  was  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  born  of  a  virgin  mother.  Hence,  the  Saviour,  as  "the  Son  of  man," 
was  different  from,  if  not  superior  to,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  was  superhu- 
man and  supernatural;  for  "he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  ex- 
cellent name  than  they." 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  statement  that  Christ's  humanity  was  "  warped 
and  biased  and  weakened  by  transmission  through  seventy-five  genera- 
tions of  sinners."  Will  not  the  record  show  that  the  first  family  of  the 
human  race  after  the  fall  was  as  depraved  as  was  the  last  that  preceded  the 
Messiah's  advent  ?  No  Protestant  of  my  knowledge  holds  that  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  was  immaculate ;  but  the  process  of  the  Saviour's  con- 
ception, all  must  believe,  except  those  whose  judgments  are  warped  by 
error,  was  immaculate,  as  well  as  the  Son  of  man  himself.  With  reference 
to  his  temptations,  had  he  been  capable  of  yielding  to  temptation,  of  com- 
mitting sin,  he  would  have  had  no  merit  or  grace  to  impart  to  those  w  ho 
are  tempted.  Being  incapable  of  sinning,  while  at  the  same  time  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  race's  guilt  and  woe,  he  was  the  more  sympathetic  and 
compassionate  toward  those  who  might  sin  or  suffer. 

Another  misapprehension  requires  correction.  It  is  in  regard  to  our 
Saviour's  sufferings.  He  experienced  suffering  in  his  earthly  life — not  to 
perfect  any  quality  of  his  human  character,  but  as  an  ordeal  through 
which  he  was  to  finish,  or  perfect,  the  work  that  had  been  given  him  to 
do.  The  accomplishment  of  this  work  had  been  promised  by  the  Father 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world;  and  •»  this  man  ...  is  able  also  to  save 
them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,"  and  is  become  "  the 
author  of  eternal  salvatiou  unto  all  them  that  obey  him."  O,  thou  sin- 
less, unsinning,  and  incapable  of  sinning  Saviour,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  glory  be  to  thy  holy  namel  And  let  the  Church  of  all 
ages  say  "  Amen ! "  B.  F.  Price. 

Stockton,  Md.   

A  TKST  OF  DOCTRINE. 

To  one  not  familiar  with  the  facts  in  the  case  it  would  seem,  after  the 
theological  controversies  of  the  past,  and  because  of  the  present  great 
and  constantly  increasing  opportunities  for  scholastic  training  and  for 
contact  with  great  teachers  through  their  published  works,  that  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  divine  things  ought  to  be  known,  and  that  doubts  and  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  upon  important  points  ought  to  be  rare  among  those  who 
deal  professionally  with  the  doctrines  of  our  faith.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.    However  reasonable  and  desirable  such  a  consummation  may  seem, 
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as  jet  it  is  not  realized.  After  ages  of  discussion  and  study,  the  main 
points  of  the  old  questions  are  still  up  for  debate.  To  them  are  added 
many  new  problems  or  phases  of  old  ones;  and  the  debate  promises  to  be 
endless.  Nor  is  this,  as  some  suppose,  due  entirely  to  denominational 
narrowness  and  bias  or  to  any  vagueness  or  ambiguity  in  the  statements 
of  Scripture,  but,  rather,  to  the  individuality  and  independence  of 
thinkers.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  each  succeeding  generation 
of  thinkers,  because  in  honesty  they  cannot  accept  truth  at  second  band, 
shall  grind  over  the  same  old  grist  for  themselves.  The  tendency  of  the 
working  forces  of  different  religious  denominations  toward  unity  upon 
fraternal  grounds  for  charity's  sake  is  only  an  apparent  relinquishing  of 
points  in  dispute.  It  is  true  that  the  Churches  arc  getting  more  into  line 
with  the  main  purpose  of  Christianity  and  are  marching  on  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.  Yet  the  same  old  theories  for  which,  only  yesterday, 
men  excommunicated  each  other  are  still  held  and,  in  some  form  or  other, 
are  wrought  into  the  various  methods  followed  in  the  common  conflict. 

Thus,  in  the  order  of  things,  it  comes  to  be  the  ever-present  problem 
l>efore  every  independent  thinker,  whether  preacher  or  layman,  "  What 
is  the  truth  in  this  or  that  matter/1  Nor  do  age  and  experience  do  more 
toward  settling  these  inevitable  questionings  than  to  place  at  hand,  for 
ready  use,  those  products  of  study  by  which  they  may  the  mote  easily  be 
satisfied.  The  writer  acknowledges,  after  some  years  of  ministerial  life, 
in  which  he  has  honestly  tried  to  settle  beyond  all  doubt  the  various 
questions  that  have  arisen,  that  not  a  lesson  is  studied,  not  a  sermon  is 
prepared,  which  does  not  involve  the  necessity  of  an  arraignment  and  an 
examination  of  proofs.  Perhaps  this  may  be  due  to  the  constant  neces- 
sity of  making  applications  of  old  truths  to  new  cases,  as  life  leads  out 
along  apparently  new  thoroughfares.  Perhaps  it  may  be  constitutional. 
But,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  or  somewhat  of  both,  the  confession  is 
made.  And  now,  to  any  who  may  be  thus  constrained  for  cause  to  fre- 
quently verify  statements  of  truths,  the  following  test  of  doctrine  is  sug- 
gested, which  the  writer  testifies  has  in  practice  been  helpful  to  him: 

I  am  in  this  world  for  a  purpose,  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  From 
no  choice  of  my  own,  I  am  set  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  will  not  serve  this 
purpose;  and  "I  am  determined  not  to  know  anything "  among  the  peo- 
ple of  this  world  • 4  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified."  To  this  must 
everything  bend.  The  case  is  urgent;  for  "necessity  is  laid  upon  me; 
yea,  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  Therefore,  whatever  doc- 
trine, whatever  phase  of  experience  comes  to  notice,  I  roust,  and  only 
need,  ask,  before  placing  it  with  others  in  the  body  of  my  individual 
creed,  "  Will  it  serve  my  purpose  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls?  "  In  other  words,  "  Will  it  •  preach  well  t ' "  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  am  not  justified  in  following  and  teaching  creeds  because 
certain  other  men  have  followed  and  taught  them.  I  am  not  in  the  busi- 
ness of  creed  saving,  but  of  soul  saving.  Not  the  instinct  of  the  church- 
man or  tho  scholastic,  but  the  instinct  of  the  soul  winner  must  lead.  Let 
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creeds  stand  or  fall  as  they  may,  let  us  save  men  first.  Hence,  if  any 
statement  be  found  in  our  standards  of  doctrine  out  of  line  with  this  pur- 
pose, why  retain  it  ?  Still  less,  why  use  it  ?  If  any  conclusion  of  scholar- 
ship be  reached  inharmonious  with  this,  what  have  we  to  do  with  itf 
Ah,  brother  Calvinist,  why  should  you  preach  the  Gospel  of  a  free  salva- 
tion, and  then,  in  order  to  be  orthodox,  declare  that  God  hath  decreed 
the  names  and  number  of  the  elect  from  all  eternity  f  Brother  Higher 
Critic,  on  the  supposition  that  your  findings  are  true,  which  seems  to  be 
matter  of  controversy,  how  much  better  instructed  are  the  sheep  under 
your  care  in  the  way  of  life,  since  you  have  demonstrated  to  them  that  the 
herbage  in  certain  fields  is  not  of  the  planting  of  Moses  or  Isaiah  or  Paul, 
as  they  have  supposed  ?  Brethren,  test  your  doctrine  by  the  great  pur- 
pose of  your  calling— that  you  shall  preach  Christ  for  the  saving  of  souls. 
Evan*,  Colo.  J.  A.  Long. 


As  touching  the  papers  of  Professor  Rogers  in  the  last  Review,  the 
following  may  serve  the  present  purpose: 

I.  Smith  is  authority  with  Schrader,  and  the  truth  of  what  I  quoted 
is  not  impugned.  My  skepticism  as  to  Ululai.  etc.,  rested  on  my  ignored 
suggestion  as  to.the  subordination  of  the  rulers  listed  in  the  Ptolemaic 
Canon. 

II.  The  reader  may  decide  as  to  the  orthographic  identity  of  the  four- 
syllabled  A-kha-ab-bu  and  the  two-syllabled  Akh-'ab  (agriK).    That  a 

Hittite  prince  should  bear  this  Semitic  name  is  no  marvel,  since,  in 
the  same  list,  at  the  same  battle,  Baasha,  of  Amana,  bears  the  same 
name  as  an  earlier  king  of  Israel.  So  Samsimuruna  (not  44 Samaria" — see 
note  p.  221,  of  the  last  Review),  a  place  near  Ekron  (?),  had  a  ruler  named 
Menahein  at  a  later  date.  The  orthographic  identity  of  Sir-'-Iai  and 
YU-ra-'el  6«ntr)  is  likewise  submitted  for  a  like  decision. 

III.  That  44  Sir-ite  "  is  the  proper  gentilic  adjective  from  Sir  is  not  dis- 
puted. But  tacitly  restoring  the  2,  as  dropped  in  the  modernization  of 
the  ancient  name,  gives  "Sirlite;  "  for,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Rogers's  too 
broad  assertion,  consonants,  both  initial  and  final,  were  44 dropped"  in 
the  modernization  of  ancient  Semitic  names.  For  example,  Thenath  is 
now  Thena;  Pirathon,  now  Fer'ata;  Gibeon,  now  £1  Jib;  Horem,  now 
Hurah;  Nephin,  now  Eufeh;  Ekron,  now  Akir;  Aphek,  now  Fik; 
Hamath,  now  Hama  or  Hamah.    Indeed,  if  Sir-'-lai  stands  for  44 Israel" 


word,  by  a  mere  assumption,  therefore,  assimilating  it  to  the  Hebrew 
name.  It  is  this  yodhless  word,  for  which  there  is  no  claim  that  it  ever 
is  found  elsewhere  in  the  inscriptions,  that,  by  the  foisting  in  of  this 
initial  consonant  and  syllable,  has  caused  the  greatest  part  of  the  confu- 
sion in  the  chronology,  this  conjectural  prefix  making  the  name  do  duty 
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here  which  is  elsewhere  always  performed  by  some  other  word  or  words. 
"  The  name  Israel,"  writes  Schmdcr,  "does  not  occur  in  the  inscriptions 
as  a  general  term  for  the  Israelites,  nor  does  it,  as  a  rule  [nor  anywhere  else, 
even  if  here],  appear  as  the  name  of  the  northern  kingdom."  He  adds 
that  it  occurs  only  once,  namely,  "on  the  monolith  where  Ahab  of  Israel 
(?)  is  spoken  of  as  4  Sir-lai,y  that  is,  "  he  of  Israel  "—the  place  in  dispute.* 

IV.  The  Israelite  prefix  Jcho,  etc.,  seems  to  be  represented  in  Assyrian 
by  Ja-u-at  which  I  suggest  is  no  more  a  personal  name  of  the  king  than 
is  "Pharaoh"  or  "czar"  ("tsar")  or  "king"  or  " president,"  and  is, 
therefore,  read  erroneously— alas  1— for  "Jehu"  (KVT). 

V.  Dadda-idri  is,  in  no  other  translation  that  I  have  seen,  called 
"  king,"  that  word  not  occurring  in  the  Assyrian  text. 

VI.  Jareb  is  accepted  as  a  namo  of  Tiglath,  meaning  "  the  struggler" 
or  "the  combatant."  If,  now,  Tiglath  did  nothing  before  745,  when 
"he  placed  himself  on  the  throne,"  why  should  he  then  be  sarcastically 
nicknamed  f  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  man  could  usurp  a  throne  and  not 
have  made  a  grievous  struggle  commensurate  with  opposing  force  ?  If 
he  took  tribute  from  Menahem  after  he  had  gained  undisputed  sway,  why 
did  the  biblical  writer  call  him  "Pult"  Why  not  "Tiglath  ?"  How 
did  the  Israelite  know  that  he  was  or  had  been  called  " Pul? "  Is  it 
conceivable  that  the  discarded  name  "  Pul"  would  be  used  by  Tiglath  or 
by  his  representatives  in  demanding  tribute  of  Menahem  ?  Why  may  not 
Tiglath  have  "contended,"  during  the  eighteen  years  from  the  revolt  of 
Asshur,  if  M<-rodack-baladan  could  thus  contend  for  thirty  years  ?  And 
why  is  not  this  theory,  which  antagonizes  no  record,  as  rational  and 
credible  as  an  assumption  which  absolutely  discredits  the  positive  state- 
ment of  the  biblical  historian  ? 

Other  important  points  may  wait,  for  a  more  full  presentation  and 
comparison  of  theories  and  results,  for  a  larger  space  than  a  mere  note.  1 
now  simply  assert  that  my  theory  or  solution  has  not  yet  found  its  "break- 
down," and  that  I  am  set,  not  for  the  defense  of  the  Ussherian  system,  but  of 
the  general  integrity  of  the  biblical  and  Assyrian  historical  dates  and 
records.  That  there  are  errors  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  is  freely  con- 
fessed by  such  writers  as  Schroder  and  Smith.  But  it  more  than  ever  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  in  the  conflict  forced  upon  it,  the  biblical  account  will  ulti- 
mately win.  There  will  doubtless  be  cases  in  the  decision  of  which  there 
may  be  doubt;  but  in  all  doubtful  cases  the  Hebrew  should  rightfully 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  To  this  benefit  it  seems  entitled  by  the  char- 
acter of  its  civilization,  the  vast  superiority  of  its  moral  and  religious 
system,  by  the  absence  from  its  records  of  any  self-glorification  or  boast- 
fulness,  and  by  its  great  care  in  the  preservation  of  genealogical  records. 
The  necessity,  too,  is  forced  upon  it  by  its  expectations  in  the  future. 
What  now  appear  to  be  errors  in  both  records  may,  perhaps,  appear  so 
by  reason  of  some  mistake  in  identification,  unwarranted  assumption,  or 
other  divergency  from  a  tnic  reading  or  interpretation. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  Joseph  Horner. 

*Tht  Cuneiform  Itucriptione  and  the  Old  Testament*  vol.  1,  p.  133. 
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THE  PASTORAL  LETTER  OF  THE  BISHOPS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

It  is  the  habit  of  most  ecclesiastical  bodies  at  their  great  representa- 
tive gatherings  to  issue  a  pastoral  letter  to  those  whom  they  represent 
and  over  whom  they  exercise  spiritual  oversight,  expressing  the  views  of 
the  Church  on  matters  of  special  interest  and  importance.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  such  a  letter  is  sent  forth  by  the  pope  from  time  to  time, 
as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

It  seems  that  a  condition  of  things  has  arisen  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  which  makes  desirable  a  pastoral  letter  from  the  bishops  of 
said  Church  in  the  interim  of  the  meetings  of  their  highest  ecclesiastical 
Iwdy.  This  letter  is  very  important,  both  because  of  its  substance  and 
because  of  its  influence  on  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  American 
people.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  allows  to  its  clergy  and  peo- 
ple large  liberty  in  matters  of  faith;  and,  hence,  the  appearance  of  such  a 
document  is  highly  suggestive.  The  Church,  in  the  judgment  of  its 
episcopate,  requires  to  be  safe-guarded  on  some  important  points  of  the 
Christian  foith.  When  one  notes  the  names  which  arc  appended  to  the 
letter  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  a  scholarly,  able,  and  well- 
considered  document.  The  writer  of  this  thinks  he  discovers  in  it  the 
hand  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Huntington,  Bishop  of  Central  New  York; 
at  least,  it  has  that  clearness  of  style  and  richness  of  thought  which  char- 
acterize his  writings.  It  would  seem  from  this  letter  that  there  is  unrest 
in  the  Church  on  two  points  especially — 4 4  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  and  "the  inspiration  of  the  Iloly  Scriptures."  The  letter 
is,  therefore,  a  statement  of  what  the  bishops  regard  as  necessary  to  be 
held  by  the  Church  as  fundamental  truth  on  these  great  questions.  It 
further  appears  that  they  regard  any  modification  of  their  views  in  the 
belief  and  teaching  of  the  clergy  as  of  the  nature  of  heresy  and  of  unfaith- 
fulness to  their  ordination  vows. 

The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  following 
language:  44  And  first,  touching  the  incarnation  and  the  person  and  na- 
tures of  our  blessed  Lord,  this  Church  teaches  and  requires  her  ministers 
to  teach  (1),  in  the  words  of  the  creed  commonly  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  4 only  Son'  of  God;  in  the  words  of  the 
creed  commonly  called  the  Niceno  Creed,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  4  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being 
of  one  substance  with  the  Father.'  .  .  .  Unless  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
firmly  held  to  be  God's  own  true  and  proper  Son,  equal  to  the  Father  as 
touching  his  Godhead,  and  to  be  also  the  true  Son  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
by  miraculous  conception  and  birth,  taking  our  very  manhood  of  her 
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substance,  we  sinners  have  no  true  and  adequate  Mediator;  our  nature 
has  no  restored  union  with  God ;  we  have  no  sacrifice  for  our  sins  in  full 
atonement  und  propitiation,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God ;  for  our  moral 
weakness  and  incapacity  there  is  no  fountain  of  cleansing,  renewal,  and 
recreation  after  the  measure  and  pattern  of  a  perfect  manhood.  The  as- 
sertion of  the  Catholic  doctriue  of  the  incarnation — the  one  indivisible 
personality  of  the  Son  of  God  incarnate,  the  Word  made  flesh  and  dwell- 
ing among  us — is  the  antidote  of  the  false  teaching  of  our  day,  which  is 
simply  the  revival  of  the  old  heresy  of  the  self-perfectability  of  man.  For 
the  miraculous  virgin-birth,  while  it  is  alone  befitting  to  God  in  assuming 
our  nature  into  personal  union  with  himself,  marks  off  and  separates  the 
whole  of  our  humanity,  as  tainted  by  that  very  corruption  of  original  sin 
which  had  no  place  in  human  nature  as  that  nature  was  assumed  by  our 
blessed  Lord  in  his  incarnation." 

The  pastoral  letter  further  teaches  concerning  the  resurrection:  "Of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Church  tenches,  in  the 
creeds  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds,  that  4  the  third 
day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  nccording  to  the  Scriptures,'  and.  in  the 
fourth  Article  of  Religion,  that  he  'did  truly  rise  again  from  death,  and 
took  again  his  body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
perfection  of  man's  nature.'  .  .  .  This  Church  nowhere  teaches,  and  does 
not  tolerate  the  teaching,  that  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  so-called  spiritual  resurrection,  which  took  place  when  the  vital 
union  of  his  mortal  body  and  his  human  soul  was  dissolved  by  death,  and 
that  the  fleshly  tabernacle  saw  corruption  in  the  grave  and  was  turned  to 
dust.  This  would  be  to  make  the  resurrection  take  place  from  the  cross, 
and  not  from  the  sepulcher." 

The  teaching  of  the  Church  concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  thus  de- 
clared: "Certain  points  must  be  first  fixed  in  the  consciousness  of  all 
reverent  students  of  God's  holy  word.  Concerning  the  Scriptures  of  the 
elder  covenant,  our  Lord  authenticated  the  teaching  of  the  ancictt 
Church,  to  which  4  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God,'  by  his  public  and 
official  use  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  as  we  know  it 
to  have  been  read  in  the  synagogue  worship  of  the  Jews  of  his  time.  Nor 
may  we  forget  that  he  himself,  after  his  resurrection,  declared  that  these 
Scriptures  testified  of  him,  specifying  them  in  detail  to  the  two  disciples 
on  the  way  to  Emmnus,  when,  'beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets, 
he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  him- 
self,' and,  more  fully  still,  when,  standing  with  the  assembled  apostles, 
he  said,  'These  arc  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet 
with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  are  written  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms,  concerning  me.' ...  It 
would  l>e  faithless  to  think  that  the  Christian  religion  has  anything  to 
fear  from  the  critical  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  'The  Church  of  the 
present  and  of  the  coming  day  is  bringing  her  sheaves  home  with  her 
from  the  once  faithlessly  dreaded  harvests  of  criticism.'  We  devoutly 
thank  God  for  the  light  and  truth  which  have  come  to  us  through  the 
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earnest  labors  of  devout  critics  of  the  sacred  text.  What  we  deprecate 
and  rehuke  is  the  irreverent  rashness  and  unscientific  method  of  many 
professed  critics  and  the  presumptuous  superciliousness  with  which  they 
vnnnt  erroneous  theories  of  the  day  as  established  results  of  criticism. 
Prom  this  fault  professedly  Christian  critics  are,  unfortunately,  not  al- 
ways exempt;  and  by  Christian  critics  we  mean  those  who,  l>oth  by  theory 
and  practice,  recognise  the  inspiration  of  God  as  the  controlling  element 
of  Holy  Scripture.  .  .  .  Any  instruction  or  any  study  which  makes  any 
part  of  the  Bible  less  authoritative  than  it  really  is,  which  weakens  faith 
in  its  inspiration,  which  tends  to  eliminate  Christ  from  the  utterances  of 
the  prophets,  or  which  leads  a  man  to  think  of  miracles  with  a  half-sup- 
pressed skepticism,  is  a  pernicious  instruction  and  a  i>ernicious  study.  A 
great  danger  may  beset  the  flock  of  Christ,  not  merely  from  false  teach- 
ing, but  through  injudicious  and  ill-timed  teaching,  the  elTect  of  which 
is  not  to  settle  and  confirm,  but  to  undermine  and  weaken,  faith.  This 
danger  exists,  nnd  unless  it  shall  be  conscientiously  avoided  by  every 
teacher  of  the  Church  the  coming  generation  may  live  to  see  4  a  famine 
in  the  land — not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing 
the  words  of  the  Lord.*  The  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  a  pos- 
tulate of  faith,  not  a  corollary  of  criticism.  It  cannot  lawfully  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  Christian  man,  and  least  of  all  by  men  who  hare  sealed 
their  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  the  faith  with  the  solemn  vows  of  or- 
dination. Outside  of  the  domain  of  faith  there  may  l»e  undetermined 
questions  touching  matters  which,  to  some  minds,  may  seem  to  be  almost 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  scheme,  but  which  cannot  be 
necessary  to  salvation.  In  this  border  land  thinking  minds  will  appre- 
ciate and  reverently  and  conscientiously  use  the  freedon  which  is  accorded 
to  them ;  but  they  will  not  carry  their  liberty  over  into  the  realm  of  ad- 
judicated truth.  Their  obligations  to  God,  as  men  and  as  priests,  bind 
them  in  a  holy  and  blessed  servitude  to  the  truth;  and  a  consciousness  of 
their  own  honest  loyalty  is  essential  to  their  self-respect." 

This  important  pastoral  letter  has  been  severely  criticised,  but  without 
just  cause.  It  sets  forth  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner  what  the  episco- 
pate of  the  Protestant  Church  regards  as  the  great  postulates,  which  can- 
not be  discarded  without  great  harm  to  the  progress  of  God's  kingdom. 
The  fact  that  it  has  been  criticised  is  a  proof  of  its  importance.  The 
whole  Church  of  God  is  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  fundamental 
truths  on  which  the  evangelical  Church  is  founded.  This  utterance  proves 
the  essential  oneness  of  the  whole  Church,  by  showing  us  that  its  writers 
regard  as  vital  the  same  historic  faith  on  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  incar- 
nation and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  which  is  held  as  fundamental  by 
evangelical  Christendom. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  FEAST  DAY8  IN  PROTEST  A  NT  I8M. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  Protestant  Christen- 
dom to  increase  the  number  of  days  set  apart  for  special  services  by  the 
Church.    In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  these  days  have  been  so  multi- 
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plied  that  there  is  scarcely  a  week  that  is  not  devoted  to  some  special 
saint.  Everyone  who  has  resided  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  for  any 
length  of  time  has  been  impressed  with  this  feature  of  their  church  life. 
Indeed,  there  is  something  going  on  in  the  church  almost cofitiuually,  and 
the  church  bells  are  perpetually  ringing.  Protestantism  was  a  protest 
against  devotion  to  mere  form,  whether  of  days  or  of  ritaal  ;  and  for  a 
long  period  ecclesiastical  feast  days  were  abolished,  as  savoring  too  much 
of  popery.  A  change,  however,  in  this  matter  has  gradually  come  over 
Protestantism.  Of  course,  the  Church  of  England  and  her  descendant,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this  country,  have  observed  some  of  these 
days  from  the  first ;  and  yet  even  in  them  this  tendency  is  manifestly 
increasing.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  that  order,  has  steadfastly  resisted  innovations  in  this 
direction  until  quite  recently.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  oc- 
cupied a  position  between  the  two,  and  has  not  rejected  a  moderate  use 
of  ritual  and  of  commemorative  days. 

The  change  in  the  direction  of  grenter  attention  to  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies is  very  manifest.  In  the  eastern  part  of  our  country  it  is  especially 
perceptible.  One  can  scarcely  enter  a  Presbyterian  or  Methodist  church 
without  perceiving  that  there  is  an  order  of  services  which  involves  respon- 
sive readings  and  other  exercises  far  more  elaborate  than  in  years  gone 
by.  Christmas  and  Easter  are  almost  universally  commemorated,  and 
appropriate  and  elaborate  music  is  rendered.  Special  children's  services 
are  often  prepared  for  these  occasions.  There  are  exceptions,  however. 
One  of  the  loading  pastors  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country 
told  the  writer  that  in  his  church,  which  is  a  large  and  fashionable  one, 
there  were  no  flowers  on  Easu-r,  and  that  the  multitudes  who  went  the 
rounds  of  the  churches  to  see  the  floral  decorations  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  finding  his  church  entirely  destitute  of  them. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that,  while  there  is  wide  variation  in  method, 
the  tendency  to  increase  the  feast  days  is  apparent  The  danger  in 
this  direction  was  clearly  perceived  by  the  apostle  Paul.  In  bis  letter  to 
the  Galatians  (iv,  10.  11,  Revised  Version),  be  said:  "Ye  observe  days, 
and  months,  and  seasons,  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  by  any 
means  I  have  bestowed  labor  upon  you  in  vain."  The  exact  reference  of 
these  words  is  not  certain ;  bnt  they  refer,  in  general,  to  the  danger  of 
maintaining  the  feasts  of  Judaism,  such  as  new  moons,  the  paesover, 
Pentecost,  and  sabbatic  years,  and  thus  substituting  Jewish  ceremonials 
for  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  At  this  point  lies  our  danger.  We  may 
return  to  the  Judaistic  spirit  without  a  return  to  Jewish  ceremonials.  We 
must  have  no  substitutes  for  spiritual  religion ;  and  fenst  days  should  be 
encouraged  only  in  so  far  as  they  quicken  in  us  pure  love  and  devotion  to 
Christ. 

The  Lenten  reason  is  beginning  to  be  celebrated  in  Methodism.  In 
most  of  our  churches  Easter  services  are  held.  Good  Friday  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  national  holiday.  In  New  York  city  many  of  the  great 
business  places  are  formally  closed  on  that  day.    A  bill  hns  been  intro- 
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duced  in  the  Legislature  of  tlie  State  of  New  York  making  it  a  legal 
holiday.  One  of  the  great  New  York  dailies  reports  that  the  mayo*  de- 
clared he  never  had  worked  on  that  day ;  and  most  of  the  city  depart- 
ments were  closed.  Certainly,  no  devout  man  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  day  on  which  our  blessed  Saviour  gave  his  life  on  the 
cross  for  the  life  of  the  world.  We  must,  however,  be  on  our  guard,  lest 
in  the  ceremonial  we  lose  sight  of  the  spirit  that  underlies  it,  and  lest 
by  a  multiplication  of  days  we  return  to  what  the  Church  found  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon,  and  so  lay  ourselves  liable  to  the  admonition  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles  to  the  Churches  in  Galatia. 


A  MINISTERIAL  MEETING  IN  NORWAY. 

We  take  pleasure  in  printing  the  following  communication  sent  us  by 
Bishop  Vincent,  which  shows  the  vigor  with  winch  the  foreign  field  is 
being  worked: 

Editor  Itinerants'  Club:  An  interesting  report  comes  from  a  minis- 
terial meeting  held  recently  in  Norway.  The  head  of  the  theological 
school  in  Christiania,  the  Rev.  J.  Banaker,  writes : 

11  Last  week  we  had  a  meeting  in  Christiania  of  all  the  preachers  in 
Christiania  and  Laurvig  Districts.  We  discussed  the  following  subjects : 
'The  Relative  Importance  of  Preaching,  Visiting,  and  Study  for  our 
Pastors ; '  4  The  Importance  of  a  Deep  Religious  Experience  and  Sobriety 
of  Conduct  for  the  Pastor  in  his  Work; '  4  How  to  Avoid  Monotony,  in 
Substance  and  Delivery,  in  our  Preaching;'  'The  Human  Conditions 
Necessary  to  a  True  Revival ;  *  4  The  Importance  of  our  Revival  Meetings, 
and  what  Part  we  can  Expect  our  Members  to  Take  in  them; '  4  Are  our 
Times  less  Favorable  than  Former  Times  for  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Spread  of  True  Godliness?'  4  The  Importance  of  Making 
Members  who  Move  into  a  New  Place  and  other  New  Church  Members 
Feel  at  Home  among  us ; '  4  What  can  be  Done  to  Secure  Well-qualified 
Teachers  in  Sufficient  Numbers  for  our  Sunday  Schools  ? '  4  The  Press, 
the  Pulpit,  and  the  Pew; '  4  What  we  can  Do  as  Christians,  and  especially 
as  Pastors,  toward  Solving  the  Social  and  Political  Problems  of  our 
Times.'  We  held  meetings  both  forenoon  and  afternoon  for  four  days; 
and  three  of  these  were  of  a  more  private  character  and  were  held  in  pri- 
vate houses.  All  of  the  preachers  on  both  districts  except  two  were 
present.  Many  stayed  over  Sunday  and  preached  in  our  five  churches 
here  and,  also,  in  the  large  new  home  called  Calmeyergardens  Mission 
House.  We  also  had  evening  meetings  all  the  other  days,  and  in  five 
different  places  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening.  All  the  preachers  and 
all  our  congregations  were  collected  in  the  above-named  large  house,  which 
is,  I  think,  the  largest  building  in  the  city.  Our  meetings  were  pro- 
nounced a  great  success.  On  Monday  evening  we  had  by  count  more 
than  one  thousand  people  at  the  farewell  festival." 

John  H.  Vincent. 
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A  GERMAN  REVISED  VERSION. 

This  is,  par  excellence,  an  age  of  biblical  investigation.  Protestant  na- 
tions vie  with  one  another  as  never  before  in  the  study  of  the  book.  The 
appearance  of  the  Revised  Version,  in  1881  and  1884,  made  an  era  in 
Bible  study  in  all  English-speaking  countries.  The  impulse  then  given  to 
a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  be  appreciated 
by  those  only  whose  attention  has  been  called  especially  to  the  subject 
The  most  learned  and  devoted  Christian  scholars  of  Europe  and  America 
have  already  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  Revised  over  the  Au- 
thorized Version,  and  have  borne  testimony  to  this  fact  by  using  the 
former  in  their  private  study  of  the  word,  as  well  as  in  their  addresses  and 
writings.  This  is  especially  manifest  in  our  Sunday  school  literature  and 
in  the  exegetical  articles  of  our  critical  scholars  in  various  periodicals. 
What  a  pity  that  there  are  still  thousands  of  our  ministers  who  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  best  English  translation!  It  is  well  kuown  that 
Germany,  also,  has  its  Revised  Version.  The  success  of  this,  however,  bus 
been  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Revised  Version  in  our 
language.    This  is  not  the  place  to  account  for  that. 

We  now  have  another  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  German. 
It  is  purely  a  private  enterprise,  the  joint  work  of  eleven  competent 
scholars,  all — except  Dr.  Socin,  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic — professional  theologians  of  more  or  less  reputation.  The  work 
was  done  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Kautzsch,  of  Halle— a  uni- 
versity long  and  favorably  known  for  its  great  biblical  scholars.  In  this 
new  version  the  translators  have  aimed  steadily  at  clearness  and  perspi- 
cuity, at  producing  a  work  intelligible,  not  only  to  the  careful  thinker  and 
cultured  scholar,  but  to  the  uneducated  and  common  people  as  well.  The 
motto  of  the  translators  was  the  same  as  that  of  Martin  Luther,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  Link,  said  that  a  Bible  translator  should  ask,  "How  does  the 
mother  speak  at  home,  the  children  in  the  street,  and  the  common 
people  in  the  market?"  and  should  translate  accordingly.  Professor 
Kautzsch  and  his  learned  associates  have  avoided  Hebraisms  or  the  non- 
German  idioms  of  every  kind  which  had  crept  into  former  translations; 
and  almost  everywhere  the  Hebrew  poets,  prophets,  and  chroniclers  have 
been  made  to  express  themselves  precisely  ns  they  would  have  done  had 
they  been  Germans  living,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  our 
era,  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  Germany.  Obsolete  phrases  and  expres- 
sions, no  matter  how  venerable  they  had  become  with  age,  have  been  re- 
placed, as  a  rule,  with  more  intelligible  and  modern  equivalents.  In  this 
regard  Kautzsch's  version  is  greatly  superior  to  the  English.  The  scholar- 
ship of  the  translators  is  such  as  to  guarantee  accuracy. 

We  arc  struck  with  the  numerous  gaps  in  this  new  version.    This  is  the 
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case  where,  for  any  reason,  the  original  defies  translation,  as  when  the 
text  has  become  curnipt.  The  probably  correct  meaning  is  giveu  in  the 
margin,  instead,  as  in  other  versions,  of  placing  the  more  probable  render- 
ing in  the  text,  with  a  note  in  the  margin.  If  a  word  or  a  phrase  is  so 
corrupt  as  to  be  unintelligible  it  cannot  harm  the  humblest  reader  to  lie 
apprised  of  the  fact.  These  marginal  notes  suggest  the  time  when  the 
passage  was  written,  how  and  when  interpolations  crept  in,  and  how  a 
paragraph  or  a  chapter  suffered  displacement;  and  when  the  meaning 
of  a  phrase  or  a  proverb  is  not  perfectly  clear  an  explanation  is  given. 
These  notes,  though  the  essence  of  brevity,  supply  to  a  large  extent  the 
place  of  a  commentary.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  this  excellent  translation,  which,  iu  our  opinion,  is  by  far  the  best  ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  in  any  modern  language.  Another  very  simple 
contrivance  of  great  value  to  the  critical  student  is  the  insertion  of  such 
letters  as  "J.,"  "E.,"  "  R., "  "Dt.,"  "Dt«.,"  "RI.,  "  "ri.,"  and 
many  others  in  the  margin  to  indicate  the  literary  sources  of  the  several 
books.  These  letters  give  at  a  glance  the  origin,  not  only  of  the  section, 
but  often  of  (he  paragraph,  and  sometimes  even  the  part  of  a  verse. 

A  companion  volume  is  also  published  with  this  edition  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, something  after  the  style  of  the  helps  in  our  Teachers'  Bibles,  but 
much  more  abstruse  and  critical.  Though  this  supplementary  volume  is 
not  prepared  for  the  professed  theologian,  yet  many  of  our  busy  pastors 
may  read  it  with  profit.  And  even  the  intelligent  layman  who  may  have 
taste  for  biblical  criticism  and  who  may  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  views  and  methods  of  the  higher  critics  would  be  benefited  by  its  pe- 
rusal. In  this  wo  find  valuable  archaeological  data,  information  regard- 
ing coins,  weights,  measures,  and  divisions  of  time  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  and  a  survey  of  Israelitish  history,  from  the  time  of  Moses  to 
the  end  of  the  second  century  B.  C.  This  is  arranged  in  columns,  giving 
the  chronolojry  and  history  of  (1)  Israel,  (2)  Judah,  (8)  the  origin  of  the 
Old  Testament  literature,  (4)  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  (5)  Egypt. 
This  table,  though  comparatively  short,  is  exceedingly  suggestive,  and  fur- 
nishes in  a  compact  nnd  condensed  form  much  and  varied  information  of 
great  value  to  the  Old  Testament  student.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
stirvey  is  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  modern  historical  school 
of  German  biblical  critics.  Its  conclusions  are  so  radically  different  from 
the  views  currently  held  by  most  Americans  of  the  evangelical  school  that 
few,  if  any,  Methodists  will  be  able  to  accept  them.  The  learned  com- 
pilers, however,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  data  presented  in  this  table 
are  scientific  facts  positively  established  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  disputed. 
That  the  majority  of  biblical  critics  in  Germany  receive  these  views  is 
not  questioned ;  and  that  many  distinguished  men  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica meekly  follow  in  their  footsteps  is  also  well  known.  But  the  variety 
of  opinions  in  regard  to  details— important  details— and  the  ever-chang- 
ing positions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  among  these 
same  critics  prove  beyond  contradiction  that  their  conclusions  are,  at 
best,  but  theories  not  yet  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis. 
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According  to  the  table  in  the  supplementary  volume  above  mentioned 
there  is  not  a  scrap  of  Hebrew  literature,  of  any  kind  whatever,  which 
dates  back  to  the  Exodus.  The  uninitiated  reader  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  song  of  Deborah,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Judges,  writteu 
about  B.  C.  1250,  is  the  earliest  thing  we  possess  from  a  Hebrew  pen. 
Not  many  years  later  appeared  the  fable  of  Jotham  (Judg.  ix,  7,  ^or 
some  inexplicable  reason,  a  deep  silence  falls  once  more  upon  the  land,  and 
it  was  fully  two  hundred  years  before  another  lino  was  written,  at  least  as  far 
as  we  have  any  proof  of  it.  David  broke  this  silence.  He,  however,  was 
not  the  sweet  singer  to  whom  so  many  of  the  psalms  are  attributed,  but  a 
seinibarbarous  chieftain,  capable  of  but  little  religious  fervor.  If  our 
^critics  arc  to  Ihj  trusted  there  are  only  two  short  poems  which  bear  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  Davidic  authorship — the  elegy  to  Saul  and  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  i,  19,  ff.)  and  the  one  to  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  33,  ff.).  Some  time 
l>etwcen  B.  C.  070-933  Solomon  wrote  his  dedicatory  prayer  (1  Kings 
viii,  12,  ff.).  This  period  was  comparatively  productive,  for  it  is  quite 
probable  that  during  this  time  were  written  Jacob's  blessing  (Gen.  xlix), 
the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi,  11,  the  Book 
of  the  Just,  referred  to  in  Josh,  x,  18,  and  the  predictions  of  Balaam.  The 
next  in  chronological  order  is  what  the  critics  arc  pleased  to  call  the 
"  hero  stories"  (HeldengesehiehUn),  marked  ZT  and  ZP  iu  the  margin  of  the 
Book  of  Judges,  and  written  by  some  Ephraimite.  A  century  later,  or 
toward  B.  C.  877,  appeared  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (see  Exod.  xxi- 
xxiii).  The  Jahvist  portion  of  the  Hexateuch  was  produced  during  the 
reign  of  Joram,  son  of  Ahab,  between  B.  C.  853-842;  while  the  Elohistic 
portion  was  a  product  of  the  reign  of  Jerol>oam  II,  about  B.  C.  775.  Theso 
two  documents  were  joined  into  ono  more  than  one  hundred  years  later, 
or,  more  exactly,  in  B.  C.  643.  The  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  did 
not  appear  till  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  Though 
the  crities  cannot  agree  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the  fragments  of  poems, 
such  as  the  song  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv,  23,  24)  and  others  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch,  they  are  practically  united  iu  assigning  to  them  a  compara- 
tively recent  origin. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  many  people  to  see  why  songs  attributed  to  Moses, 
Miriam,  or  Balaam  should  be  later  than  that  of  Deborah,  or  why  the 
former  songs  could  not  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  events  de- 
scribed, as  the  song  of  Deborah  is  acknowledged  to  have  been.  After 
the  archaeological  discoveries,  not  only  along  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and 
Euphrates,  but  in  Palestine  itself,  it  will  be  no  longer  urged,  as  was  tho 
manner  of  Wellhausen,  that  Moses  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
writing.  And  it  would  be  purely  gratuitous  to  assume  that  he  had  no 
taste  or  time  for  literary  work,  that  he  had  no  capacity  for  writing  an 
extended  code  of  laws,  or  that  there  were  not  events  in  abundance  suffi- 
ciently soul-stirring  to  claim  his  mighty  intellect  and  ready  pen.  If 
Egyptian  monuments  have  been  correctly  deciphered  Egypt  was  highly 
civilized  centuries  before  the  Exodus.  To  say  nothing  of  special  divine 
guidance,  to  leave  inspiration  entirely  out  of  the  question,  surely  there  is 
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nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  that  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  main,  is  the 
work  of  the  great  Jewish  lawgiver.  Equally  baseless  is  the  assumption  that 
David  left  no  traces  of  his  poetic  geuius  except  what  we  tind  iu  the  two 
elegies  above  mentioned.  Surely,  if  the  son  of  Jesse  could  write  poetry 
at  all,  ami  no  one  denies  that,  if  he  was  able  to  compose  two  funeral  songs 
the  poetic  merit  of  which  is  conceded  by  all  schools  of  critics,  he  might 
have  written  other  poems.  How  arrogant  to  assume  with  oracular  cer- 
tainty that  David  could  write  elegies,  but  could  not  have  been  the  author  of 
the  nineteenth,  twenty-third,  or  a  score  of  other  psalms  bearing  his  name  ! 

The  passion  for  reconstructing  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  has  run  wild. 
The  old  orthodox  or  traditional  view  has  been  coolly  laid  on  the  shelf. 
The  early  l*M>ks  of  the  Bible  have  been  brought  to  the  level  of  the  early 
legends  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  critics  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
denying  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  or  the  Davidic  authorship  of 
any  of  the  psalms,  but  they  also  depress  the  date  of  these  and  other  books 
by  centuries.  Possibly,  as  they  claim,  not  a  single  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, be  it  ever  so  small,  is  from  one  single  pen.  Even  the  prophecy  of 
Obadiah,  comprising  only  one  chapter  of  twenty-one  verses,  bears,  they 
say,  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  com|M>sitc  authorship.  Iu  this,  the 
shortest  of  nil  prophecies,  three,  possibly  four,  fragments  have  been 
united  into  one  whole.  One  section  (1-0)  belongs  to  the  ninth  century 
before  our  era ;  the  second  (10-14)  could  not  have  been  written  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeaus ;  verse  15  is  of  the  time  of  Joel ; 
while  the  last  section  as  a  whole  (15-21),  though  showing  some  traces  of 
an  ancient  oracle,  yet  bears  evident  marks  of  a  very  late  revision.  Ami 
so  with  all  the  prophets,  poets,  and  other  sacred  writers. 

Critics  who  can  analyze  with  such  scientific  precision  and  who  can 
furnish  such  details  in  chronology  and  history  should  produce  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  their  position.  Have  these  learned  men  any 
of  the  original  documents  which  were  used  in  the  composition  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Bible  ?  Not  a  line.  Have  they  any  reference  to 
them  in  the  books  themselves  ?  Nothing  that  is  positive  and  definite.  If, 
however,  they  had  discovered  some  ancient  papyri  or  tablets,  like  those 
at  Tel-el-Amarna,  containing  the  original  documents,  the  analysis  of  some 
of  these  critics  could  not  have  been  more  perfect.  Upon  what,  then,  do 
these  men  lwi<e  their  arguments  and  conclusions,  which  are  no  longer 
presented  to  us  as  hypotheses  and  possible  solutious.  but  as  scientific  facts 
established  beyond  controversy,  which  none  but  the  uncritical  would  think 
of  doubting  ?  Mainly,  upon  arguments  purely  subjective.  Their  con- 
clusions, for  the  most  part,  are  evolved  from  fertile  imaginations,  and 
chiefly  from  critics  who  openly  discard  the  elements  of  prophecy  and 
inspiration  and  reject  every  trace  of  the  supernatural.  We  do  not  doubt 
the  sincerity  or  the  learning  of  those  who  hold  the  views  presented  in 
this  volume;  hut  where  is  the  mediating  critic  who  can  harmonize  such 
views  with  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  as  commonly  held  in  the  Metho- 
dist. Episcopal  Church  and  the  other  evangelical  Churches  of  the  United 
States  1 
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THE  MARTYRKD  MISSIONARY  OF  MANCHURIA. 

Rev.  William  Chalmers  Burns  was  the  father  of  missions  in 
Manchuria.  Leaving  Peking,  he  landed  ut  Yiug-tsu,  the  port  of  New- 
chwang,  August,  1867.  lie  suffered  a  chill  soon  after  uud  died  preach- 
ing to  the  people  and  urging  his  native  hcl|>er  Wang  Whan  to  remain  in 
Manchuria  till  other  missionaries  should  arrive.  Kcv.  John  Ross,  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  arrived  iu  Manchuria  in  1872. 
The  Irish  Presbyterians  joined  the  Scotch,  forming  one  presbytery  in 
1891.  The  work  has  been  singularly  successful.  Many  Koreans  came 
over  the  boundary  into  Manchuria,  and  through  these  the  mission  sent 
the  Gospel  into  northwest  Korea  long  before  "the  hermit  nation  "was 
open  to  civilization  or  to  Christian  influences  from  the  const. 

Among  the  missionaries  pf  the  Presbyterians  in  Manchuria  was  a  young 
man  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  who  entered  this  work  in  1888.  A  fam- 
ine, following  flood,  desolated  a  part  of  the  country  last  year  in  May, 
and  this  young  missionary,  Rev.  James  Allen  Wylie,  was  active  in  the 
distribution  of  relief,  thereby  winning  the  gratitude  of  the  people  and 
securing  new  openings  for  the  Gospel  and  a  new  mission  station,  Fang 
Kang  Pu,  eight  miles  from  Loao-yang,  where  Mr.  Wylie  resided  with 
several  other  missionaries.  Another  interesting  event  was  the  opening  of 
a  new  church  in  Leao-yang  itself,  presented  to  the  mission  by  men  who 
were  yet  unbelievers  in  the  Gospel.  It  happened  in  this  way :  Some  of 
the  literati  in  the  town  resolved  to  oppose  the  preaching  with  discourses 
to  the  common  people  on  the  sacred  edicts.  They  endeavored  to  get  the 
dispenser  at  the  mission  hospital,  one  Chang,  to  deliver  these  discourses, 
and  offered  far  larger  pay  for  this  service  than  he  was  getting  in  the  hos- 
pital. Chang  declined  the  undertaking.  They  took  a  large  hall  and 
fitted  it  up,  but  failed  to  get  permission  from  the  magistrate  for  these  pub- 
lic deliverances.  Those  most  active  in  the  antagonism  then  retired  from  the 
opposition,  and  after  consultation  the  more  moderate  ones,  having  the 
hall  on  their  hands,  offered  it  with  its  furniture  to  the  mission  for  preach- 
ing purposes;  and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1894,  Mr.  Wylie  and  others 
opened  the  hall  for  preaching,  explaining  to  the  people  the  full  purpose 
and  plan  of  their  mission  work. 

In  the  height  of  his  local  favor  the  Chinese  soldiers  passed  through 
Manchuria  on  their  way  to  Korea.  As  a  company  of  soldiers  were  passing 
through  the  main  street  of  Leao-yang  they  met  Mr.  Wylie,  who,  seeing 
them  approaching,  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass.  The  soldiers  began  to 
jeer  at  him  and  abuse  him.  He  tried  to  move  away,  when  one  of  the 
soldiers  struck  him.  This  was  taken  as  a  signal  by  the  others,  who  at- 
tacked him  with  fury.  Mr.  Wylie  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  was  stabbed 
with  knives,  beaten  with  musket  stocks,  and  cruelly  kicked,  the  officers 
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making  no  attempt  to  restrain  the  men,  who,  supposing  they  hnd  killed 
him,  marched  off.  Mr.  Wylie  was  not  actually  dead,  and  was  carried  to 
a  house  and  tenderly  cared  for;  but  iu  a  few  hours  he  died,  thus  giving  to 
Manchuria  that  fertile  "seed  of  the  Church,"  the  blood  of  a  martyr. 
It  is  a  dear  price  to  pay,  this  of  a  young,  educated,  and  devoted  man; 
but  we  do  not  recall  any  instance  in  the  history  of  modern  missions  where 
the  Church  has  receded  from  the  blood-line  of  its  murdered  missionaries. 
The  ground  is  permanently  occupied  up  to  that  geographical  line.  So 
will  it  be  with  Manchuria,  whatever  becomes  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  at 
Peking  or  its  vassal  Korea.  It  is  among  the  remarkable  things  to  be 
accounted  for  that  during  the  progress  of  the  Chino- Japanese  war  so  few 
missionaries  have  experienced  any  interruption  of  their  work.  Whether  on 
the  coast  or  in  the  far  interior,  except  at  the  front  of  active  war  operations, 
missionaries  have  been  secure  as  in  times  of  peace. 


PROVERBS  AND  THE  KTHICAL  UNITY  OF  MANKIND. 

Missionaries  in  West  Africa  are  credited  by  M.  Jean  Hess,  in  ati  arti- 
cle iu  the  Figaro,  of  Paris,  with  alone  holding  the  idea  that  the  Africans 
arc  to  be  reckoned  with  on  the  plane  of  human  beings.  All  white  men 
whom  he  met  in  long  journeys  in  Africa,  except  missionaries,  said,  "The 
negro  is  not  a  man;  he  is  a  brute,  only  fit  to  be  a  slave  and  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  stick/'  This  widely  experienced  traveler  undertakes  to 
show  that  the  popular  proverbs  of  the  Africans  furnish  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion of  this  view,  and,  moreover,  show  that  the  same  moral  idens  are 
to  be  found  in  the  savage  of  the  Congo  and  the  highly  civilized  citizen 
of  Paris.  There  are  abundant  parallels  between  the  proverbs  of  the  Yoru- 
bas  and  those  of  more  polished  races.  They  are  witty  and  wise,  and 
reveal  the  existence  of  an  innate  faith  in  truth  and  justice;  and,  what  is 
more  impressive  still,  they  substantially  recognize  the  standards  aud  prin- 
ciples of  the  second  table  of  the  Mosaic  law.  M.  Hess  is  perfectly  safe  in 
saying  that  these  maxims  are  not  the  invention  of  people  without  con- 
siderable power  of  observation  and  expression.  They  have  the  same  sen- 
tentiousncss  which  characterizes  the  provcrl»  of  Asiatic  and  European 
nations.  Ethical  distinctions  exhibit  such  uniformity  in  all  parts  of  China, 
Japan,  India,  Persia,  and  now  among  these  rudest  African  tribes,  as  marks 
the  unity  of  the  race  and  the  universality  of  the  moral  conditions  to  which 
the  Gospel  is  applicable;  for  neither  the  man  on  the  Congo  nor  he  of  the 
Thames  meets  the  ethical  standards  which  his  own  proverbial  wisdom 
announces. 

The  Yoruba  recognizes  a  universal  conscience  when  he  says,  "  When 
we  have  committal  a  fault  the  punishment  is  not  far  away  or  does  not 
linger;  it  is  called  remorse."  That  a  knowledge  of  wrong  is  essential  to 
blameworthiness  he  recognizes  in  the  saying,  "  He  should  not  be  killed 
who  has  acted  from  ignorance."  There  is  some  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  the  adage,  44  We  know  whom  we  love,  but  we  do  not  know 
by  whom  we  are  beloved."   The  Yoruba  places  a  high  estimate  on  the 
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results  of  general  experience  which  have  crystallized  into  proverbs: 
"  When  a  truth  is  lost  it  is  found  again  by  proverbs."  He  does  not 
think  that  cleverness  in  wrongdoing  will  exempt  from  the  consequences 
thereof:  "  No  more  than  the  careless  rat  does  the  cleverest  rat  escape  the 
trap."  Contentment  and  the  thought  that  happiness  does  not  inhere  in 
external  conditions  he  expresses  in  the  following:  44  It  is  better  to  be  a 
happy  slave  than  an  unhappy  son."  Here  are  a  few  general  ones:  44  Hun- 
ger prevents  the  admission  of  any  other  sentiment  where  it  is;  "  44  We 
cannot  call  the  same  thing  a  burden  and  a  delight;"  44 The  freeman 
may  appear  timid,  but  he  is  never  afraid." 

M.  Hess's  point  is  that  the  same  ethical  base  underlies  the  nature  of  the 
negro  and  the  white,  the  savage  and  the  cultured  races.  Our  point  is, 
that  these  negro  and  savage  races  not  only  have  the  same  need  of  the 
Gospel,  but  are  just  as  susceptible  of  high  ethical  development  under  the 
Gospel  us  any  races  known  to  history. 


COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION  OF  ADHERENTS  OF  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS. 

It  is  with  some  curiosity,  at  least,  that  we  note  the  lessons  of  the  census 
of  India  in  the  matter  of  the  relative  intelligence  of  the  several  religious 
communities  in  that  vast  continent.  The  small  community— consisting 
of  less  than  ninety  thousand  in  all— of  the  Parsees  shows  the  highest  per 
cent  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write.  The  average  is  heightened  by 
the  remarkable  extent  of  education  among  Pareee  women,  one  half  of  whom 
are  educated,  at  least  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  read  and  write.  The 
Jews,  numbering  seventeen  thousand,  come  next  to  the  Parsees,  but  the 
small uess  of  their  number  again  renders  it  easier  to  reach  a  good  average. 
The  same  holds  of  the  small  Jain  and  Buddhist  communities,  about  half 
of  the  men  being  able  to  read  and  write,  though  the  women  are  illiterate. 
The  Brahmans  and  Mohammedans  show  the  low  average  of  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  men,  and  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  women,  as  being  in 
any  degree  literate.  The  hill  and  forest  tribes  are  still  much  lower,  none 
of  the  womeu  and  few  of  the  men  being  at  all  educated. 

The  relative  position  of  the  Christian  community  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  only  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  men,  and  thirteen  per  cent  of  the 
women,  being  able  to  read  and  write.  Two  things  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  however,  in  weighing  this  item.  The  Christian  sta- 
tistics include  the  Roman  Catholic  communities,  where  education  is  not 
accentuated.  The  Protestants  nlonc  would  show  a  much  higher  average. 
But  even  these  Protestants  have  been  largely  recruited  from  the  lower 
classes,  amoug  whom  education  is  nearly  nil.  They  have  raised  the  ratio 
to  an  amazing  degree  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  rudest  and  least 
cultured  people  have  turned  frequently  en  bloc  to  Christianity.  This  has 
been  true  of  the  large  accessions  in  Mysore  and  among  the  Tclugus,  as, 
also,  among  the  Karens  in  Burma  and,  later,  among  the  races  reached  by 
American  Methodists  in  the  Nerbudda  valley  and  north  of  the  Ganges. 
In  truth,  the  educational  improvement  among  these  depressed  classes  has 
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beeu  so  great  that  they  have  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
have  passed  the  government  examinations,  which  indicates  that  the  In- 
dian social  structure  may  be  turned  bottom  side  up.  This  development 
of  the  lower  classes  is  largely  a  direct  result  of  Protestant  missionary  and 
educational  processes.   

WHAT  IS  TAUGHT  ABOUT  PROTESTANTS  IN  SOME  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 

COUNTRIES. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  number  of  Peru,  an  occasional  record  of  mission- 
ary labors,  trials,  and  blessings  published  in  Lima,  Peru.  We  have  among 
our  acquaintances  many  excellent  Roman  Catholics  who  will  be  slow  to 
believe  that  the  following  can  possibly  be  correct.  Peru  translates  some 
extracts  from  a  CaUchUm  of  PivtetUmtwn,  for  the  Uae  of  the  PeopU,  which, 
it  says,  was  prepared  by  a  Jesuit  priest  and  is  circulated  in  Italian  and 
Spanish  speaking  countries  to  guard  people  against  Bible  agents,  mission- 
aries, and  evangelists.  We  select  only  a  few  of  these  utterances,  as 
showing  some  of  the  obstacles  against  which  Protestantism  has  to  make 
headway  in  Roman  Catholic  quarters.  The  Catechism  defines  what  is 
meant  by  "  Protestants :  "  •*  The  words  4  Protestant *  and  4  Protestantism ' 
are  used  to  signify  ...  the  rebellion  of  certain  proud  men  against  Jesus 
Christ,  the  founder  of  the  Church."  In  answer  to  the  question,  4*  What 
is  the  doctrine  of  Protestants  ?  "  we  find,  among  many  others,  such  state- 
ments as  these : 

"To  determine  the  doctrine  or  teaching  of  Protestantism  is  very  diffi- 
cult and  almost  impossible,  for  Protestants,  it  may  be  said,  change  their 
doctrine  with  every  change  of  the  moon.  Their  doctrine  varies  just  as 
the  brain  of  each  Protestant  varies;  each  one  has  his  own  doctrine,  and 
one  very  different  from  that  of  the  rest.  ...  As  these  [doctrines]  flatter 
the  passions  of  man,  especially  pride,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  aud  the  love  of 
money,  they  immediately  had  for  disciples  all  those  who  wished  to  gratify 
their  lusts;  and  even  those  who  become  Protestants  now  and  abandon 
Catholicism  are  far  from  being  anything  good.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  them 
were  lovers  of  women,  of  rapine,  and  anxious  for  employments  in  the  new 
sect.  Nearly  all  had  a  bad  end,  as  did  their  masters — some  of  remorse, 
others  of  desperation;  nnd  others  committed  suicide,  after  a  life  more  or 
less  miserable.  Luther,  after  having  passed  the  hist  day  of  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  banquet,  between  buffoonery  and  laughter,  was  at- 
tacked at  night  by  apoplexy  and  died  impenitent.  Calvin  died  in  despair, 
of  a  shameful  disease,  eaten  up  by  worms,  blaspheming  God,  and  calling 
on  the  devil.  .  .  .  They  have  employed  against  Catholics  executions  and 
'  torments  of  such  a  nature  that  have,  for  their  refined  cruelty,  left  far  be- 
hind even  the  |>agan  emperors.  The  iron,  the  fire,  torment,  wheels  of 
razors,  lakes  of  ice— all,  everything,  have  served  them  against  the 
Catholics  faithful  to  their  God  and  their  religion.  Not  even  have  they 
spared  the  women  and  children.  .  .  .  Such  persecutions  have  never  been 
lacking  in  Protestant  countries.  .  .  .  They  have  no  fixed  belief,  no  com- 
mandments, nor  sacraments,  nor  abstinences,  nor  fasts." 
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J.  Petran.  Not  so  much  as  a  lender  as  in  the  capacity  of  an  exponent 
of  the  popular  opinion  among  certain  classes  of  German  pastors  do  we 
mention  him  here.  Throughout  Europe  generally  there  is  less  fear  of  the 
effect  of  biblical  criticism  on  evangelical  Christianity  and  evangelical 
Christians  than  there  is  in  this  country.  This  arises,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, from  the  courageous  belief  that  truth  is  mighty  and  must  prevail, 
and  that  the  way  to  discover  truth  most  speedily  is  toencounigefree  dis- 
cussion. This  belief  springs,  again,  from  a  strictly  logical  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  conscience,  as  enunciated  in 
the  days  of  the  Reformation.  To  all  these  ideas  we  would  say,  with 
Paul,  "All  things  are  lawful;  but  all  things  are  not  expedient."  Pctrnn 
believes,  with  many  others,  that  the  true  and  proper  critical  treatment  of 
the  Bible  helps  to  demonstrate  the  eternal  and  all-conquering  power  of 
Christianity,  by  showing  that  God's  word  is  not  a  doctrine  embodied  in 
defiuite  forms  and  words,  but  a  living  power,  in  itself  constant,  but  out- 
wardly changeable,  and  which  is  made  available  bv  effective  testimony, 
written  and  spoken.  He  thinks  that  such  criticism  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
close the  precious  germ  now  hidden  by  the  outward  shell.  lie  firmly  be- 
lieves that,  so  far  from  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  great  gain  would  result 
from  the  displacement  of  the  customary  dogmatic  treatment  of  the  Bible 
by  the  historical,  and  thinks  that  this  is  clear  from  the  actual  present  con- 
ditions, the  character  of  the  biblical  documents,  and  the  history  of  their 
origin,  collection,  »nd  transmission.  Probably  no  one  would  deny  the 
utility  of  true  criticisism;  but  there  would  be  a  serious  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  true  criticism  is.  Petran  does  not  catch  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  biblical  criticism  for  the  faith  of  the  Church.  In  the  last  anal- 
ysis, it  all  affects  our  ideas  of  Christ  and  his  work.  We  believe,  indeed, 
that  the  final  outcome  of  all  the  criticism  of  the  gospel  documents  will  be 
to  silence  the  blatant  tongues  of  infidels  and  to  introduce  the  era  when  all 
shall  have,  at  least,  an  intellectual  faith.  But  very  certain  is  it  that  to-dny 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  principles  of  the  radical  critics  is  to  seriously 
interfere  with  faith  in  Christ.  This  is  not  because  criticism  is  wrong  or 
hurtful,  but  because  the  principles  and  assumptions  of  much  of  the  pre- 
vailing criticism  are  wrong,  chiefly  in  this— that  the  critics  profess  to  be 
seeking  truth  for  its  own  sake,  assured  of  its  final  good  results,  whereas 
truth  is  only  to  be  sought  for  its  practical  ends. 


Professor  Dr.  Hermann  SchelL  Among  Roman  Catholics  his  place  is 
very  high.  As  a  writer  and  thinker  he  presents  several  commendable  traits. 
He  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  his  method,  and  aims  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  highest  demands  of  his  moat  thoughtful  disciples.    He  avoids  as  much 
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as  feasible  useless  strife  over  indeterminable  questions  and  spends  bis 
strength  on  the  practical  phases  of  theological  discussion.  That  he  does 
not  write  for  mere  purposes  of  controversy  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
is  as  thorough  in  the  discussion  of  questions  which  are  not  in  dispute  be- 
tween  Romanists  and  Protestants  as  in  the  treatment  of  those  that  are  in 
dispute.  He  believes  that  intellectual  independence  should  be  respected 
and  demanded.  But  of  course  this  is  to  be  taken  in  such  a  sense  as  to 
allow  the  Church  the  right  to  judge  whether  anyone  has  gone  beyond  the 
bounds  of  propriety  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  independence;  and  if 
the  Church  judges  that  he  has  so  done  he  must  be  willing  to  make  him- 
self think  as  the  Church  requires,  whether  he  does  so  think  or  not.  His 
view*  with  reference  to  the  relative  value  of  Scripture  and  tradition  are 
worthy  of  mention,  giving  to  the  former,  as  he  docs,  an  incomparable 
advantage — in  this  respect,  at  least,  that  in  the  Scripture  we  have  not 
merely  the  contents  of  the  divine  truth,  but  the  divine,  prophetic,  and 
apostolic  word;  that,  therefore,  the  Scripture  has  a  certain  independence 
of  the  Church;  and  that  in  its  development  of  doctrine  the  Church  finds  a 
much  stronger  guide  in  its  search  for  the  truth  than  in  the  tradition  which 
grew  up  at  the  same  time  with  the  Scripture.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
Roman  Church  is  not  content  with  the  authority  of  the  "  divine,  prophetic, 
and  a|K>stolic  word."  But  from  the  beginning  men  have  felt  the  force 
of  their  own  wishes  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  they  can  make  themselves 
believe  that  there  is  any  other  authority  which  can  in  any  way  supplant  or 
modify  the  plain  teachings  of  God's  word,  they  are  glad  to  find  it.  Roman- 
ists dare  not  return  to  the  Scripture  as  the  sufficient  source  of  authority 
in  religion,  else  they  would  cease  at  once  to  be  Romanists  and  the 
44  Church  "  would  fall  into  ruin. 


William  Hermann.  Among  the  disciples  of  Ritschl  he  easily  takes 
place  in  the  front  rank.  In  common  with  all  Ritschl  ians,  he  claims  that 
the  German  orthodox  party  stands  practically  on  Romanist  ground,  that 
their  confessions  of  faith  are  a  departure  from  the  original  doctrine  of 
Luther,  and  that  the  Ritschl  ians  arc  the  true  representatives  in  the  pres- 
ent day  of  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Hermann  is  accused 
of  minifying,  if  not  of  denying,  the  guilt  of  sin  in  the  sight  of  God. 
This  Hermann  declares  to  be  a  false  accusation,  and  affirms  that  he  believes 
in  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  also  that  no  man  can  produce  in 
himself  true  repentance  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Whoever  experiences 
the  influences  of  God  upon  his  heart  or  lives  in  the  faith  will  be  so 
affected  as  to  be  constantly  humbled  and  pained  at  his  lack  of  goodness. 
He  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  law  can  bring  one  to  true  repent- 
ance. This  can  only  be  done  by  the  consideration  of  love  as  manifested  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Some  of  his  ideas  of  faith  are  as  follows:  Faith  does  not 
originate  from  the  inner  life  of  m  individual,  but  the  effect  of  faith  is  to 
give  him  a  new  inner  life.  The  Christian  cannot  found  his  faith  upon  facts 
reported  by  others.  Least  of  all,  can  he  confirm  the  ground  of  his  faith 
by  a  pious  guarding  of  sacred  traditions.    True  faith  is  produced  by  a 
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subjection  of  ourselves  to  the  redeeming  power  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.  No  man  has  ever  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  who  did  not  forget  all 
other  authorities,  cease  from  all  questions  of  dogma,  and  place  himself, 
without  a  barrier  between,  under  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  Not  the 
Bible  produces  faith  in  Jesus,  but  faith  in  Jesus  opens  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  to  our  vision.  All  this  reminds  one  most  decidedly  of  Methodism. 
Even  with  reference  to  the  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture,  Wes- 
ley declares  that  the  only  adequate  demonstration  is  found  in  a  religious 
experience.  Hermann's  chief  contention  is  that,  as  we  cannot  bo  saved  by 
works,  so  we  cannot  be  saved  by  adherence  to  confessions  of  faith  or  to 
dogma  in  any  form ;  and  that,  as  the  attempt  to  make  works  a  part  of  our 
means  of  salvation  places  us  in  legal,  not  evangelical,  relations  with  God, 
so  does  the  attempt  to  introduce  any  dogma  as  a  condition  of  believing. 
Jesus,  the  Redeemer,  is  alone  the  object  of  all  saving  faith.  To  confuse 
this  by  adding  to  it  any  other  condition  whatsoever  is  to  obscure  Christ 
by  so  much. 


Die  Bedeutung  Benedikts  von  Nursia  und  aeiner  Regel  in  der 
Oeschichte  des  Mdnchthums  (The  Place  of  Benedict  of  Nursia  and  his 
Rule  in  the  History  of  Monasticism).  By  Dr.  Griltzmacher.  The  lover 
of  Church  history  need  not  lack  for  inviting  fields  of  investigation.  More 
interesting  than  any  romance,  although  often  painfully  interesting,  is  the 
history  of  asceticism,  mysticism,  and  monasticism.  Grutzmacher's  book  is 
not  a  romance,  however,  but  a  study  of  Benedict  and  his  rule.  Beginning 
with  the  sources  of  information,  he  discusses  the  time  of  his  birth,  the 
founding  of  his  monastery,  and  his  death;  then  his  life,  the  genuineness  of 
our  copies  of  his  rule,  the  contents  of  his  rule,  and  its  significance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rules  of  Basil,  Cassianus,  Caesarius,  and  Columbanus.  GrQtz- 
macher's  views  are  summed  up  as  follows:  The  rule  of  Benedict  is  by  no 
means  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  monasticism;  it  is,  rather,  a  skillful 
and  exact  application  of  the  developments  which  had  earlier  taken  place 
in  the  monasticism  of  the  West.  This  Grutzmachcr  regards  as  the  one 
service  of  Benedict^-a  service  as  truly  rendered  by  CtBsarius  of  Aries, 
who  has  no  special  name  in  the  history  of  monasticism,  because,  unlike 
Benedict,  fewer  historically  great  personages  were  his  immediate  followers. 
We  may  admit,  with  Grdtzmacher,  that  it  was  not  so  much  what  Benedict 
taught  or  instituted  as  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  which 
gave  him  his  distinction  as  a  monastic  founder.  But  lie  surely  fails  to 
estimate  correctly  the  contribution  which  Benedict  made  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  monasticism.  In  the  older  rules  the  community  life 
was  entirely  subordinate  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  whose  efforts 
were  for  his  own  perfection.  But  with  Benedict  the  idea  of  the  worth 
of  the  community  life  came  to  its  recognition  and  of  necessity  somewhat 
modified  the  rule  for  the  individual,  making  it  less  severe,  more  easy, 


and  more  free.    Not  only  did  the  past  experiences  of  monasticism  point 
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to  just  what  Benedict  instituted,  but  Benedict  rightly  interpreted  those 
experiences  and  the  needs  of  the  times,  and  had  the  force  of  character  to 
impress  them  upon  others.  The  time  is  past  when  we  can  afford  to  de- 
spise monasticism,  even  though  we  cannot  approve  it.  It  was  an  honest 
effort  to  do  for  raeu  what  the  best  men  believed  to  be  needful,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  most  instructive  chapter  in  human  history. 


Entstehung  und  erste  Entwickelung  der  Katechismen  des  seligen  Pe- 
trua  Canisius  (Origin  and  Earliest  Development  of  the  Catechisms  of  the 
Blessed  Peter  Canisius).  By  Otto  Braunsberger,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
The  energy  and  effectiveness  with  which  the  Jesuit  Canisius  labored  in  the 
interests  of  Romanism  iu  the  early  days  of  the  counter-reformation  lends 
this  study  of  his  catechisms  an  interest,  even  in  the  present  day.  To  the 
counter-reformation  they  were  what  Luther's  catechisms  w  ere  to  the  Refor- 
mation. Braunsberger  devotes  a  loving  effort  to  the  work  of  his  comrade 
long  deceased.  As  a  specimen  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  attempted  to 
check  the  Reformation  under  Luther  and  to  produce  a  reform  within  the  Ro- 
man Church  this  book  of  Braunsberger  will  be  instructive.  His  investiga- 
tions lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Caniaius  prepared  three  catechisms — a  larger 
in  1555,  a  smaller  in  1556,  and  a  smallerstill  in  the  latter  part  of  1558 or  the 
early  part  of  1559.  The  larger  catechism  treated  the  entire  subject-matter 
in  211  questions,  the  smaller  in  122,  and  the  smallest  in  59.  They  were  all 
originally  written  in  Latin;  but  the  larger  was  translated  into  German  in 
1550,  the  smaller  in  1503,  and  the  smallest  in  1558.  In  all  three  the  order 
of  treatment  is  essentially  the  same.  The  triad — faith,  hope,  and  love — is 
first  treated,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Ave  Maria,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Five  Commandments  of 
the  Church;  then  come  the  sacraments,  the  different  kinds  of  siu,  works  of 
mercy,  cardinal  virtues,  the  gift  of  the  8pirit,  the  Beatitudes,  and  evnngel- 
ical  counsels.  The  essential  insincerity  of  Romanist  writers  is  displayed  by 
Braunsberger  and  attributed  to  Canisius,  as  follows:  he  attempts  to  show 
that  Canisius  was  well  persuaded  of  the  infallibility  of  the  poj>e,  notwith- 
standing he  says  nothing  about  it  in  the  editiou  of  1555.  This  omission 
Braunsberger  attributes  to  the  unwisdom  of  saying  anything  about  it  at 
that  time.  That  he  said  so  little  about  it  in  the  edition  of  1507  he  ex- 
plains on  the  ground  that  he  did  only  what  the  times  allowed  and  de-  • 
manded.  Evidently,  the  Soeiety  of  Jesus  has  lacked  from  the  first  the 
frankness  of  Jesus.  It  appears  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman  Church  it 
is  unwise  to  reveal  the  whole  truth  and  let  it  win  its  own  way.  One 
never  knows  whether  a  Jesuit  is  expressing  his  real  views  or  not. 


Die  Aufgabe  der  Bystematiachen  Theologie  (The  Task  of  Systematic 
Theology).  By  Professor  II.  H.  Wendt.  Among  German  theologians 
questions  of  method  in  the  development  of  a  subject  are  regarded  as  of 
immense  importance.  This  little  work  seeks  to  discuss  the  questions, 
"What?  "and  "How?"  in  reference  to  systematic  theology.    One  of 
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the  burning  questions  of  to-day  concerning  Christian  doctrine  is  the  de- 
cisive, determinative  source  of  authority  in  religion.  This  Wendt  finds 
in  the  religious  teachings  of  Jesus — a  proposition  which  he  has  defined 
and  defended  in  another  work.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  were  announced 
with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  by  which  Jesu9  found  himself 
surrounded.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  it  is  the  task  of  systematic 
theology  to  develop  in  systematic  order  and  scientific  form  the  teachings 
which  Jesus  imparted  to  the  popular  mind,  and  to  develop  them  with  refer- 
ence to  our  present  needs.  The  assumption  underlying  this  idea  is  thut 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  were  of  universal  and  eternal  significance,  although 
the  particular  application  of  thein  may  change  according  to  country  and 
age.  The  denial  of  this  truth  has  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  subversion 
of  Christianity  in  some  communions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  of- 
fense of  many  Christians  who  think  the  forms  must  always  remain  the 
same.  Another  important  question  in  systematic-theological  method  is 
that  with  reference  to  the  relation  between  ethics  and  dogmatics.  Wendt 
holds  that,  while  it  is  necessary  to  develop  the  entire  system  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  harmoniously,  yet  the  particular  ethical  demands  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  the  individual  and  upon  society  must  be  investigated  in 
separate  treatises.  While  this  may  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  great 
importance  of  some  of  the  problems  of  individual  and  social  ethics,  yet 
there  is  danger  that,  when  disconnected  from  the  general  doctrinal  discus- 
sion, the  Christian  character  of  ethics  will  be  overlooked.  When  so 
treated  by  Christian  authors,  a  well-defined  system  of  Christian  doctrine 
must,  at  least,  underlie  the  discussion  and  be  regulative  of  the  opinions 
advanced.  So  that,  while  formally  these  questions  of  individual  and 
social  ethics  may  be  distinct  from  the  main  body  of  doctrine,  they  are  in 
fact  an  organic  part  of  the  same. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

Protestantism  in  Austria-Hungary.  The  following  very  interesting 
facts  are  taken  from  the  recent  statistical  report  of  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary.  Of  the  23,895,000  inhabitants  of  Austria,  there 
are  only  436, 352  Protestants,  of  whom  815,828  are  Lutherans  and  120,524 
Reformed.  In  Vienna  the  Protestant  colony  numbers  41,943  souls.  Large 
Protestant  congregations  are  found  in  Northern  Bohemia,  as  also  in  the 
Czech  districts  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  and  the  Polish  districts  of  Sile- 
sia. Four  fifths  of  the  large  German  colonies  in  Galicia  and  Bukowina 
are  Protestant.  The  official  name  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is  "The 
Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,"  while  that  of  the  Reformed  Church 
is  14  The  Church  of  the  Helvetic  Confession."  The  statistics  for  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary  are  as  follows:  There  are  3,429,126  Protestants,  of  whom 
1,204,000  arc  Lutherans  and  2,225,126  Reformed.  In  the  Hungarian  and 
Transylvania  districts  the  Reformed  largely  predominate,  numbering 
nearly  2,000,000.    Of  the  2,000,000  Germans  in  Hungary,  415,000  belong 
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to  the  Lutheran  nnd  27,000  to  the  Reformed  Church.  Of  the  2,000,000 
Slavonians,  500,000  are  Lutherans  and  11,000  Reformed.  Of  7,500,000 
Magyars,  more  than  2,000,000  belong  to  the  Reformed,  and  only  813,700 
to  the  Lutheran,  Church.   


Tribulation*  of  German  Social  Democrats.  At  their  recent  congress  in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  various  difficulties  arose.  The  Bavarians  wanted 
the  utterances  of  the  leaders  to  be  distinguished  by  a  more  revolutionary 
tone;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  threat enened  to  leave  the  party  if  this 
were  insisted  upon.  A  great  bone  of  contention  was  the  question  of  sal- 
aries lor  editors  and  other  paid  agents  of  the  party.  It  was  declared  that 
these  men  had  their  offices  fitted  up  in  a  most  luxurious  style,  and  that 
they  received  salaries  much  larger  than  the  majority  of  those  whom  they 
serve.  It  was  particularly  objected  that  these  large  salaries  for  the  intel- 
lectual work  of  the  editorship  were  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  social 
democracy,  which  ranks  all  labor  as  equal.  The  threat  was  openly  made 
in  reply  that  if  the  salaries  of  the  editors  were  cut  they  would  resign,  as 
they  could  earn  more  by  working  for  the  opposition  press.  This  brought 
the  congress  to  terms,  although  it  did  so  at  the  expense  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples which  social  democracy  profess  to  maintain. 


Roman  Missions  and  Politics.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Cardinal  Lavige- 
rie  succeeded  in  inducing  the  pope  to  recall  the  Italian  Capuchins  from 
Tunis,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  French  missionaries,  that  thereby  the 
way  might  be  prepared  for  the  French  to  take  possession  of  the  country. 
Now  the  same  pope  takes  another  turn.  He  has  placed  an  apostolic  pre- 
fecture in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  in  order  that  the  French  missionaries 
may  be  removed  from  the  so-called  Erythrian  colony,  because  their  pres- 
ence interferes  with  the  Italian  colonial  policy.  Two  things  appear 
perfectly  plain  from  all  this,  namely,  that  the  pope  carries  on  his  mis- 
sionary operations  in  the  interest  of  politics,  and  that  he  does  this  in  such 
a  way  as  to  place  the  various  governments  of  Europe  as  much  as  possible 
under  obligation  to  him.  The  political  character  of  the  Roman  Church 
becomes  more  and  more  evident  every  day. 


A  Roman  Catholic  President  for  Switzerland.  In  the  person  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Zemp,  the  Swiss  Romanists  have  at  last  secured  a  representative  as 
president  of  the  republic.  He  was  chosen  by  the  very  large  vote  of  128, 
out  of  a  whole  number  of  156.  This  large  following  is  not  only  an  indi- 
cation of  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held,  but  is  also  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  electing  the  vice  president  to  the  office  of  president. 
Zemp  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Romanist  representative  in  the  cabi- 
net. For  many  years  he  had  been  the  Catholic  candidate,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1801,  was  elected  minister  of  the  department  of  post  offices  and 
railroads.  He  is  a  conservative  Romanist,  and  his  movements  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  the  entire  Christian  world. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


The  doors  of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the  world  seem  to  be 
opening  but  slowly  to  woman.  Of  her  struggles  for  a  place  iu  the  higher 
schools  of  learning  a  woman  herself  writes  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Forum,  under  the  caption  of  "Women  in  European  Universities."  The 
author,  Alice  Zimraem,  traces  the  growth  of  the  movement  in  the  three 
countries  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  English  universities,  she 
says,  "may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  the  ancient  seats  of  learning, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  grew  out  of  the  old  monastic  system,  and  yet 
retain  many  mediaeval  customs ;  and  modern  institutions,  such  as  London, 
Durham,  and  Victoria  Universities  and  the  infant  University  of  Wales." 
At  London  and  Victoria  women  are  eligible  for  degrees;  from  Durham  a. 
petition  has  been  sent  up  for  such  an  alteration  of  charter  that  the  univer- 
sity may  44  confer  degrees  in  nil  subjects,  except  theology,  on  duly  qualified 
women."  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  notwithstanding  the  recognition  of 
affiliated  colleges  for  women,  no  degrees  are  conferred  on  them.  As  for 
France,  44  the  doors  of  her  universities  were  never  closed  to  women,  though 
it  is  probable  that  no  one  realized  this  fact  until  the  first  adventurous 
woman  found  that  she  had  but  to  knock  and  walk  in."  In  Germany  the 
case  is  far  different.  She  is  44  the  last  to  realize  the  necessity  of  giving 
her  daughters  a  higher  education."  Proof  of  this  seems  to  be  found  in  the 
denial  to  women  of  a  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  Leipzig  Seminary  and 
in  the  withdrawal  of  concessions  previously  granted  at  Heidelberg.  Yet 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Victoria  Lyceum,  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  institu- 
tion of  a  course  of  lectures  to  women,  at  GSttingen,  through  the  agency  of 
Fraulein  Vorwerk,  the  writer  finds  encouragement  for  the  future.  44  As 
we  glance  back  over  the  position  of  university  women  in  these  three 
countries,"  says  the  writer,  in  conclusion— 44  France,  with  its  unconditional 
equality  to  all  who  fulfill  the  necessary  conditions;  England  moving  on 
slowly  1  from  precedent  to  precedent'  to  the  same  great  end;  Germany, 
half  sunk  in  darkness  yet,  but  with  glimpses  of  light  showing  here  and 
there — we  recognize  that  all  are  moving  in  one  direction.  ...  In  another 
twenty-five  years  there  will  be  no  need  to  explain  the  position  of  women 
at  our  universities.  There  will  be  nothing  left  to  say,  then,  except 
that,  in  very  truth,  4  the  woman's  cause  is  man's.*" 


The  New  World  for  March  comes  freighted  with  good  things.  Its  open- 
ing article,  by  C.  C.  Everett,  on  44  The  Devil,"  aims  to  show  that  the  idea 
of  Satan  was  not  indigenous  to  Jewish  thought,  but  was  perhaps  of  Maz- 
dean  origin.  In  the  next  paper,  Maurice  Bloomfield  discusses  "Race 
Prejudice "  as  a  yet  operative  force,  and  hopes  for  the  day  when  its  in- 
stincts and  traditions  'will  be  so  completely  surrounded,  so  strongly 
pressed  upon,  by  growing  culture  that  they  will  be  forced  to  join  tho 
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numberless  shades  of  defunct  atrocities  of  the  past."  A  choice  estimate 
of  the  last  "great  poet"  of  the  nation  is  given  by  T.  T.  Munger,  in  his 
paper  on  "Oliver  Wendell  Holmes."  The  next  two  articles  are  "The 
God  of  Zoroaster,"  by  L.  H.  Mills,  and  "The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion," by  Allan  Menzies.  Of  whatever  faith  the  reader  may  be,  he  will 
be  attracted  by  H.  G.  Spaulding's  estimate  of  "  The  Preaching  of  Phillips 
Brooks."  In  his  paper  entitled  "Some  of  Mr.  Kidd's  Fallacies,"  J.  M. 
Whiton  declares  of  Social  Evolution  that  "a  more  incoherent  and  falla- 
cious, while  pretentious,  piece  of  reasoning  is  not  often  met."  The  con- 
cluding sentiment  of  his  caustic  criticism  is:  "To  elucidate  so  cyclope- 
dic a  subject  as  social  evolution  within  the  limits  of  a  little  more  than 
three  hundred  pages  would  severely  tax  the  ripest  learning  and  the  most 
disciplined  powers.  If  a  novice  attempts  it,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  finds 
his  subject  as  unmanageable  as  PhaCthon  found  his  horses."  The  next 
article  is  by  F.  Meinhold,  on  "The  Origins  of  the  Religion  and  History  of 
Israel."  A  place  for  the  poet  in  the  present  times  is  found  by  C.  J.  Good- 
win. He  writes  on  "The  Poet  in  an  Age  of  Science,"  affirms  that  "we 
have  had  enough  of  the  poetry  of  doubt,"  and  concludes,  "We  need 
the  strong  guidance  of  one  who  shall  show  us  the  order  in  chaos,  the  hope 
in  uncertainty,  the  beauty  and  glory  of  human  life.  The  field  is  ready — 
it  is  vacant."  In  the  concluding  article,  on  "The  Song  of  the  Well," 
Karl  Budde  makes  a  textual  study  of  the  refrain  sung  by  the  Jews  at  the 
well  of  Beer,  as  recorded  in  Num.  xxi,  10-20,  infers  that  "in  ancient 
Lsmel  they  were  wont  always  to  greet  a  new-found  well  with  this  or  a  simi- 
lar song,"  and  shows  that  "here  again,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  the  holy 
book  of  Israel  approves  itself  as  the  oldest,  and  as  the  faithful  guardian 
of  venerable  customs  of  the  Semitic  races  which  otherwise  would  have  dis- 
appeared from  sight."   

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  March  has  as  its  table  of  contents:  1.  "The 
Millstone  Round  the  Neck  of  England,"  by  W.  L.  Clowes;  2.  "The  Good 
Sense  of  the  English  People,"  by  T.  E.  Kebbel ;  3.  "  On  Some  Legal  Disa- 
bilities of  Trade  Unions,"  by  Bernard  Holland,  with  prefatory  note  by  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  4.  "How  to  Organize  a  People's  Kitchen 
in  London,"  by  Edith  Sellers;  5.  "The  Builder  of  the  Round  Towers— a 
Chronicle  of  the  Eighth  Century,"  by  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless;  6.  "  What 
is  Church  Authority,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Teignmouth  8hore;  7.  "The 
Wanton  Mutilation  of  Animals,"  by  Dr.  Fleming,  C.  B.;  8.  "Rembrandt 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  by  Sir  Charles  Robinson;  9.  "Officers'  Ex- 
penses, in  the  Cavalry,"  by  the  Earl  of  Airlie;  10.  "Written  Gesture 
(with  Illustrative  Facsimiles),"  by  J.  H.  Schooling;  11.  "  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck," by  Richard  Hovey;  12.  "The  Chinese  Drama,"  by  George 
Adams;  13.  "A  Night  in  the  Reporters'  Gallery,"  by  Michael  MacDon- 
agh;  14.  Mr.  Balfour's  "Attack  on  Agnosticism,"  by  Professor  Huxley. 
The  "millstone"  in  the  mind  of  the  first  writer  is  England's  "present 
European  policy  and  its  threatening  complications."  The  seventh  article 
rings  with  stirring  denunciation  of  the  mutilation  of  the  dog  and  horse  in 
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Englaud,  and  calls  for  the  framing  of  a  law  imposing  a  tax  on  those  using 
liorees  so  mutilated.  In  the  eighth  article  we  find  an  interesting  discus- 
sion as  to  the  authorship  of  a  certain  picture  on  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Old  Masters'  Exhibition.  The  tenth  article  is  essentially  a  study 
of  character  as  taught  in  chirography,  and  is  accompanied  by  plates  of 
signatures  by  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Charles  I  and  Charles  II,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Marie  Antoinette,  Napoleon,  Isaac  Newton,  Queen  Victoria, 
and  others.  The  thirteenth  describes  in  an  engaging  way  the  methods  of 
reportorial  work  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  Btbliothtca  Sacra  for  April  has:  1.  "The  Republic  and  the  Debs 
Insurrection,"  by  Z.  Swift  Holbrook;  2.  "The  Authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,1' by  Frank  Hugh  Foster;  3.  "  Historical  Method  of  Interpretation," 
by  James  Brand;  4.  "The  Social  Ethics  of  Jesus,"  by  J.  S.  Sewall;  5. 
44  Restricted  Communion,"  by  J.  W.  Willmarth;  6.  "President  Harper's 
Lectures,"  by  Howard  Osgood.  The  first  article  ends  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  "  wage-earners,  whom  the  world  needs,  must  always  be,  and  the 
reward  for  physical  labor  can  never  be  great.  It  must,  however,  be  a 
living  wage,  and  the  wage-earners  must  be  helped  and  respected  as  the 
children  of  God  and  our  brethren."  One  of  the  fundamental  thoughts  of 
the  fourth  paper  is  that  the  hopes  and  plans  of  Jesus  "  were  centered  on 
the  individual,  rather  than  on  a  system.  Ho  did  not  project  some  great 
sociological  fabric.  He  did  not  found  a  new  guild,  to  do  its  work  in  the 
world  as  an  institution.  He  begins  with  the  individual,  as  he  did  with 
Matthew,  with  John,  with  Nicodemus,  with  the  woman  of  Samaria." 
The  fifth  article  prophesies  the  doing  away  of  the  "restricted  commun- 
ion." Of  the  addresses  on  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  given  by  Presi- 
dent Harper  in  Chicago  during  the  winter  of  1894,  the  writer  of  the  last 
article  says:  "These  lectures  give  us,  not  what  science,  or  higher  criti- 
cism, or  modern  scholarship,  or  the  Bible,  teaches  of  the  Bible,  but  simply 
what  their  author  thinks  of  the  Bible." 


What  is  the  legitimate  scope  of  preaching  ?  In  answering  this  question, 
Bishop  Foss  follows  the  article  of  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  on  "  The  New 
Pulpit,"  in  the  North  American  for  February,  with  a  vigorous  paper  in  the 
March  number  of  the  same  periodical  entitled,  "The  Old  Pulpit  and  the 
New."  Preaching,  says  the  bishop,  "must  deal  with  all  human  interests 
in  their  moral  and  religious  aspects.  It  may  shoot  wide  of  the  mark,  but 
it  cannot  go  beyond  its  legitimate  range.  Its  blunder  often  is^  not  in 
touching  or  treating  a  great  variety  of  topics,  but  in  dealing  with  them 
wrongly.  So  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  the  minister  shall  preach, 
as  how.  Shall  he  preach  about  politics,  municipal  reform,  courtship, 
marriage,  divorce,  the  theater,  dancing,  temperance,  the  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  tenement  houses,  the 
water  supply  of  cities,  Sunday  newspapers,  biogenesis,  evolution?  Cer- 
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tainly,  \f  (alas,  a  great  if),  (/*he  knows  enough  to  do  it  wisely.  All  these 
things  lie  within  his  range  as  a  man  divinely  called  to  stand  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  moral  and  religious  teachers  of  the  world."  How  to  preach 
"wisely"  on  politics,  the  labor  movement,  and  popular  amusements  is 
the  particular  teaching  of  the  bishop's  article.  The  method  of  treat- 
ment, he  says,  "is  highly  important.  Its  moral  quality  and  practical  value 
may  be  destroyed  by  a  flashy  .sensationalism.  It  must  go  to  the  Bible,  and 
thence  bring  forth  '  things  new  and  old.'  Here  is  a  perennial  and  exhaust- 
less  fountain." 


The  "special  features"  in  the  Renew  of  Reviews  for  April  are:  "The 
Living  Greek,"  "  Our  Civic  Renaissance,"  "The  Foundations  of  Belief," 
and  41  Samuel  Dana  Horton."  The  second  of  these  papers  reviews  the 
municipal  reform  movements,  so  rich  with  promise,  in  Chicago,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  and  Albany. 
The  third  paper  points  out  some  of  the  merits  and  defects  in  Mr.  Balfour's 

recent  book.  The  Catholic  World  for  April  has,  among  its  articles, 4 '  Brook 

Farm  To-day,"  and  "A  New  System  of  Writing  for  the  Blind,"  both  papers 

being  illustrated.  The  Quarterly  Review  of  the  United  Brethren  opens 

with  a  suggestive  article  on  "Unutilized  Forces  in  our  Churches,"  by 
L.  A.  Ootwald,  D.D.  Some  of  the  succeeding  papers  are:  "The  Duty  of 
the  Christian  toward  the  Liquor  Traffic,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Eephart; 
"  Money,"  by  J.  McLain  Smith ;  and  "  The  Criminal  Classes,"  by  Rev.  D. 

R.  Miller,  formerly  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  Peuitentiary.  The  Ptesbyte- 

rian  Quarterly  for  April  has:  1.  "  The  Latest  Phase  of  Historical  Ration- 
alism," by  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.D. ;  2.  "The  Bible  in  the  College  Curricu- 
lum," by  F.  H.  Gaines;  8.  "The  Church's  Double  Commission" — which 
is  to  "go  "and  to  "teach"— by  P.  D.  Stephenson,  D.D.;  4.  "Paul  on 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  1  Cor.  xi,  17-34,"  by  F.  P.  Ramsay;  5.  "Ordina- 
tion in  Heathen  Lands,"  by  J.  P.  Robertson;  6.  "Madame  De  Main- 
tenon,"  by  C.  C.  8tarbuck,  D.D. ;  7.  "The  Single  Tax  upon  Land,"  by 
J.  A.  Quarles,  D.D.  The  April  number  of  the  Missionary  Review,  be- 
sides its  other  good  things,  has  an  impressive  memorial  sketch  of  "  Rev. 
Adoniram  Judson  Gordon,  D.D.,"  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson.  Like  his  illus- 
trious namesake,  Dr.  Gordon  was,  "in  an  exalted  sense,  a  great  man." 
The  world  will  miss  his  industry  and  saint  I'm  ess.  "  Fifty  ordinary  men," 
says  Dr.  Pierson,  "  might  have  been  withdrawn  without  occasioning 
such  widespread  sense  of  irreparable  loss."  A  striking  portrait  accom- 
panies the  memoir.-  The  New  Church  Review  for  April  opens  with  an 

article  on  "  Swedenborg  and  Aristotle,"  by  Frank  Sewall.  Some  of  the 
following  papers  are:  "The  Development  of  Language,"  by  J.  E.  Werren, 
"The  Right  to  Labor,"  by  J.  K.  Smyth,  and  "Tolstoi's  Latest  Book," 
by  W.  H.  Mayhew.  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  April  has  il- 
lustrated articles  on  "  Our  National  Capital,"  by  Julian  Ralph ;  "  Personal 
Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Part  L,"  by  Louis  De  Conte;  "Paris  in 
Mourning,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis;  and  "Venice  in  Easter — Impres- 
sions and  Sensations,"  by  Arthur  Symons. 
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RELIGION,  THEOLOGY,  AND  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

Old  'and  New  Unitarian  Belief.  By  John  Whitb  Cuadwick.  8vo.  pp.  246.  Boston : 
George  H.  Bills.  Price,  cloth,  $1.80. 

Tlie  author  of  this  book  is  the  author  of  The  Bible  of  To-day,  The 
Faith  of  Beaton,  The  Man  Jestu,  and  A  Book  of  Poems,  and  is  well 
known  as  the  minister  for  thirty  years  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Society, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Most  of  these  chapters  were  delivered  to  his  con- 
gregation as  monthly  lectures  in  1803  and  1894.  They  arc  entitled, 
'•Historical  Introduction;"  "The  Doctrine  of  Man;"  "Concerning 
God;"  "  The  Bible;"  "  Christianity;"  "Concerning  Jesus;"  "The  Fu- 
ture Life;"  "The  Great  Salvation;"  "Loss  and  Gain."  Mr.  Chad  wick 
says  the  early  Christian  Church  was  Unitarian.  lie  thinks  Unitarian  belief 
has  made  great  progress  in  the  past  fifty  years,  and  tells  us  how,  but  ex- 
pects that  some  in  his  denomination  will  demur  at  his  statements, 
although  he  is  of  opinion  that  "the  unsectarian  sect  called  Unitarians" 
is  now  well  agreed  on  the  main  lines  of  its  belief,  having  been  caught  up 
at  the  Saratoga  convention  last  year  into  a  sweet  heaven  of  agreement  as 
to  the  things  commonly  believed  among  them.  It  seems  largely  an  agree- 
ment to  let  each  man  believe  pretty  much  as  he  pleases.  Mr.  Chadwick 
tells  how  the  conservatives  had  their  way  in  1865,  in  incorporating  into 
the  preamble  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  National  Conference  a 
phrase  describing  Jesus  as  "our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,"  which 
phrase,  he  says,  was  "a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offense"  to 
many  Unitarians,  because  it  "  carried  with  it  a  suggestion  of  authority 
inimical  to  spiritual  freedom."  They  were  unwilling  to  bow  the  knee  to 
the  authority  of  Jesus  to  the  extent  which  that  phrase  implies.  And 
soon  after  the  Free  Religious  Association  was  formed.  Later  came  the 
"  Year  Book  controversy,"  over  the  question  whether  the  ministerial  list 
in  that  book  should  include  the  names  of  those  who  could  not  conscien- 
tiously appropriate  the  Christian  name;  and  it  was  settled  by  deciding  that 
all  ministers  in  charge  of  Unitarian  societies,  or  who  had  been  so  and  had 
not  withdrawn  from  the  ministry,  should  bo  included  as  being  in  good 
standing,  no  matter  whether  they  were  willing  to  bear  the  Christian  name 
or  not — from  which  it  appeared  that  a  man  could  be  a  Unitarian  minister 
without  being  even  willing  to  be  a  Christian.  Mr.  Chadwick  rejoices  in 
that  decision;  and  we  ourselves  see  no  necessity  for  one  to  be  a  Christian 
in  order  to  come  within  the  Unitarian  fold.  The  book  te  Is,  also,  of  the 
"Western  controversy,"  brought  about  by  "the  attempt  of  certain  ear- 
nest spirits"  to  commit  the  Western  Conference  to  a  belief  in  Christian 
theism;  but  they  failed,  for  the  Conference  refused  to  limit  its  fellowship 
by  any  dogmatic  test,  deciding  to  allow  men  to  reject  Christian  theism  if 
they  pleased,  and  welcoming  anybody  who  simply  had  a  desire  to  build 
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up  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  truth  and  love.  It  seems  that  "  many 
individuals  and  some  churches"  could  not  stand  this  and  withdrew. 
Out*  author  is  sure  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  this  same  large  lib- 
erty will  be  formally  declared  throughout  the  entire  Unitarian  body — no 
requiring  of  members  or  ministers  to  be  Christians  or  Christian  theists. 
He  is  probably  right  in  his  prophecy.  John  W.  Chad  wick  is  no  mean 
representative  of  his  denomination ;  it  has.  few  that  surpass  him  in  culture 
and  ability;  and,  judging  from  what  he  tells  us,  we  know  no  reason  why 
Swami  Vivekanauda,  the  Hindoo  monk,  should  not  remain  in  this  coun- 
try as  the  minister  of  some  Unitarian  society.  ,  Felix  Adler  has  stood  in 
Mr.  Chad  wick's  pulpit  iu  Brooklyn  and  assailed  there  the  doctrine  of 
immortality,  as  not  only  irrational,  but  utterly  selfish  and  demoralizing,  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  righteousness;  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
agnosticism  and  atheism  might  not  be  preached  there  and  called  religion. 
The  author  claims  the  poet  Whittier  as  in  spirit  a  Unitarian.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  truth  in  it.  That  claim,  which  is  on  page  227  of  the  book 
before  us,  was  done  to  death,  in  whole  and  in  part,  by  Dr.  Cobern,  in  the 
last  number  of  our  Itecieic.  Whittier  declared  himself  an  old-fashioned 
Orthodox  Quaker,  and  once  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Orthodox 
Quakers  and  the  Methodists  could  not  come  together  in  one  body.  And 
we  make  the  counterclaim  that  there  is  far  more  reason  for  saying  that 
Whittier  was  essentially  and  in  spirit  a  Methodist  than  that  he  was,  in  any 
degree  or  any  sense  whatever,  a  Unitarian.  Mr.  Chadwick  thinks  it  is  well 
that  Unitarianism  has  not  now  a  monopoly  of  literary  excellence,  because, 
he  says,  "there  was  danger  of  our  being  exalted  above  measure.  Our 
catalogue  of  Unitarian  poets  and  historians  and  orators  was  getting  stale 
and  wearisome."  We  do  not  quite  understand,  but  we  suppose  what  he 
says  about  this  is  true.  The  author  asserts  that  the  Parliament  of  Reli- 
gions held  in  Chicago  was  largely  Unitarian  in  its  inception  and  was 
dominated  by  Unitarian  thought.  What  docs  Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows  say  to 
that  ?  The  book  says  "  Paul  was  not  a  consistent  thinker."  What  a 
pity  that  Paul  cannot  return  to  earth  and  attend  the  Second  Unitarian 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  where  "  a  consistent  thinker"  is  revising  and  cor- 
recting Paul's  mistakes,  as  well  as  those  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  say 
nothing  of  setting  Channing  right  and  showing  where  Theodore  Parker 
was  too  conservative!  This  wise  man  says  that  when  the  Unitarians 
of  forty  years  ago  affirmed  the  moral  perfection  of  Jesus  they  did  so 
without  intellectual  seriousness;  for  Jesus  was  not  more  perfect  than  oth- 
ers, and  it  has  always  been  possible  for  other  men  to  be  as  good  as  he. 
"Bright  is  the  laurel  upon  Jesus's  brow,  which  once  the  brier  mocked.  We 
would  not  rob  it  of  one  shining  leaf.  But  thousands  besides  him  have 
done  their  part,  with  sea  and  land,  with  sun  and  stars,  with  history  and 
art,  in  revealing  to  us  the  perfection  of  the  Eternal."  80  he  says;  and  we 
may  add  that  Mr.  Chadwick  also  is  trying  to  do  his  part.  He  is  a  free 
man,  and  no  "slave  of  Jesus  Christ,"  as  that  fanatical  enthusiast,  Paul, 
called  himself.  The  author  is  so  kind  as  to  acknowledge  Christ's  "  spir- 
itual genius"  and  to  admire  his  "broad  humanity"  and  his  "  compassion 
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for  the  poor  and  miserable;"  but  Jesus  "  partook  of  the  imperfect  notions 
of  bis  time."  He  quite  heartily  commends  Jesus  for  his  gifts  and  graces, 
but  does  not  admit  that  God  44  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name:  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  Mr.  Chadwick  thinks  Strauss's  Life  of 
Jesus  pulverized  the  supcrmtturalist.  He  says  of  certain  men,  44  They 
were  no  more  Trinitarians  than  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is."  He  asserts  that 
the  Unitarian  leaven  is  working  among  the  orthodox,  and  makes  this 
startling  and  audacious  statement:  44  Iu  my  social  contacts  with  orthodox 
ministers  I  tacitly  assume  that  they  believe  just  about  the  same  as  I  do, 
and  they  do  not  often  disappoint  my  expectation."  Who  are  this  man's 
associates  ?  We  venture  Methodists  are  not  among  them.  Such  asser- 
tions from  him  will  make  his  friendship  as  damaging  to  any  orthodox  rep- 
utation as  the  attentions  of  the  heir  apparent  to  a  certain  European  throne 
have  long  been  ruinous  to  the  good  name  of  any  lady  on  whom  he  be- 
stowed them.  Did  wo  hear  somebody  suggest  that  a  yellow  flag  be  raised 
over  the  house  of  this  Brooklyn  Unitarian  to  give  warning  that  it  is  unsafe 
for  orthodox  people  to  go  there  even  socially?  Wo  thank  the  author  of 
Old  and  New  Unitarian  Belief  for  this  book.  It  saves  orthodoxy  the  trou- 
ble of  framing  any  indictment  against  Unitarianism.  If  we  had  made 
such  statements  about  Unitarian  belief  or  lack  of  belief  some  one  would 
have  disbelieved  us  and,  perhaps,  thought  we  ought  to  be  sued  for  libel ; 
but  who  will  contradict  a  high  priest  of  Unitarianism  like  John  W.  Chad- 
wick ?  His  book  has  much  repetition,  a  hesitant  and  mumbling  theism, 
a  doubtful  basis  for  moral  obligation  or  for  any  explanation  of  our  eth- 
ical nature  cither  than  natural  brute  evolution.  As  we  close  this  book  the 
impression  is  left  that  Unitarianism  disintegrates  toward  doctrinal  chaos, 
with  a  go-as-you-please  race  among  some  of  its  ministers  to  see  who  can 
get  there  first. 

Dlfcmune*  and  Addresses.  By  Grorok  Douglas,  D.D.,  LL.D.  12mo,  pp.  858.  Toronto: 
William  Briggs.  Price,  cloth,  %\X> 

In  this  book  are  preserved  fifteen  sermons  and  seven  addresses,  delivered 
on  as  many  important  public  occasions  by  one  of  the  most  afflicted  and  en- 
feebled, yet  most  eloquent  of  men.  They  are  characterized  by  glowing  fer- 
vor, an  illuminating  imagination,  and  great  spiritual  elevation.  There  are 
three  Introductions— the  Canadian  by  John  Potts,  the  American  by  Bishop 
R.  8.  Foster,  and  the  British  by  William  Arthur — the  last  so  characteristic 
of  the  rarely  wise  and  saintly  veteran  who  wrote  it  that  we  are  moved  to 
quote  its  close:  44 Besides  the  work  of  a  preacher  and  pastor,  it  was  the 
lot  of  George  Douglas  to  stand  in  the  slippery  places  of  a  professor — a 
place  crowned  with  opportunities  and  honors,  but  beset  with  perils. 
There  I  read  that  he  was  4  conservative,'  which  I  suppose  means  that  the 
word  of  Christ  dwelt  in  him  richly  and  conserved  his  faith  aud  courage 
in  maintaining  it,  when  others  were  moved  by  the  assailants  of  the  faith  and 
seemed,  if  not  halting  between  two  opinions,  at  least  to  be  looking  out 
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for  bypaths.  I  suppose  it  may  moan  that  he  was  not  forward  to  display 
what  some  call  an  'advanced  theology.1  The  only  theology  which  that 
name  can  fit  is  one  that  moves  up  closer  to  the  words  and  doctrines  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  tuose  of  his  apostles,  and  to  those  of  the  men  who, 
at  sundry  times  between  his  day  and  our  own,  have  made  the  Church 
bear  witness  that  where  they  toiled  the  wilderness  became  a  fruitful  field. 
To  any  who  studied  at  the  feet  of  George  Douglas  I  would  with  deep 
respect  say,  If  you  ever  hear  men  speak  of  4  advanced  theology.'  when  it 
is  an  advance  toward  latitudinarianism,  or  an  advance  toward  arianism, 
toward  socinianism,  toward  rationalism,  or  toward  any  of  the  countless 
shifting  and  covert  forms  of  those  modes  of  dealing  with  Christian  doc- 
trine to  which  many  professors  in  different  Churches  show  great  defer- 
ence, ask  where  are  the  deserts  which  any  of  these  systems  have  turned 
into  fruitful  fields  ?  None  of  them  is  new,  none  untried,  none  without 
its  record.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  see  much  on  the  continent  of  Europe  of 
fields  which  have  been  strewn  with  the  fertilizers  of  such  professors,  with 
the  result  that,  instead  of  sere  leaves  being  turned  green,  what  were  wa- 
tered gardens  have  been  made  dry  and  barren.  We  are  often  told  to 
stand  in  awe  of  the  scholarship  of  such  men — rabbis  they,  pundits,  wells 
of  learning,  deep  learning,  O,  so  deep!  Do  not  fear,  young  man,  as 
George  Douglas  would  not  have  feared,  to  put  the  question,  Are  these 
wells,  or  are  they  not  rather  wells  without  water  ?  Do  they  make  the 
grass  grow?  Are  their  borders,  'where  once  a  garden  smiled,'  dry, 
sterile,  shriveled  ?  Is  it  true  that  those  who  speak  of  their  depth  never 
speak  of  living  streams  flowing  out  from  them,  nor  of  the  *  many  trees  on 
this  side  and  on  that '  wherewith  those  streams  clothe  former  wastes ) 
Then,  young  man,  turn  from  them  and  seek  an  advanced  theology  in  try- 
ing to  come  up  nearer  to  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  to  those  whose 
business,  like  theirs,  has  been  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  and  whose 
mark  made  on  the  sands  of  time  is  one,  like  George  Douglas,  '  advancing,' 
not  backward,  but  forward,  not  downward,  but  upward,  not  toward  those 
whom  the  world  hails,  but  toward  those  whom  it  knoweth  not."  Of 
George  Douglas  Dr.  Hugh  Johnston  truly  says:  "  lie  was  world-known 
for  his  transcendent  gifts  of  eloquence.  The  versatility  of  his  powers, 
the  brilliancy  and  activity  of  his  mind,  the  greatness  and  heroic  courage 
of  his  soul  were  recognized  throughout  the  entire  Church."  The  last 
appearances  of  Dr.  Douglas  before  a  great  American  audience  were  at  the 
Ecumenical  Conference  in  Washington,  in  1891.  An  address  there  de- 
livered by  him  is  the  last  in  the  volume  before  us.  A  memorable  occa- 
sion it  was  to  all  who  then  listened  for  the  last  time  to  this  pale,  ethereal, 
trembling,  tottering,  blind  man  eloquent.  Of  it  a  description  might  be 
given  similar  to  what  another  has  written  concerning  the  appearance  of 
another  blind  man,  Dr.  George  Mntheson,  before  a  similar  world-assem- 
bly. The  description  says:  t4The  bliud  minister  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Bernard's,  Edinburgh,  is  a  powerful  and  popular  speaker  and  writer.  One 
of  the  most  moving  missionary  addresses  we  were  ever  privileged  to  hear 
was  from  his  lips,  after  he  had  groped  his  way  under  the  guidance  of  a 
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friend  to  get  hold  of  the  railing  of  the  platform  at  the  great  Pan-Presby- 
terian Council  in  Belfast,  in  1884.  The  whole  audience  was  stirred  and 
spellbound  by  the  words  of  the  speaker,  as  by  none  other  on  that  great 
occasion."  From  Dr.  Douglas's  address  in  Washington  we  quote  his  refer- 
ence to  one  of  the  chief  captains  of  American  Methodism :  44 1 .  .  .  count 
it  the  honor  of  my  life  to  have  shared  the  friendship  of  Bishop  Simpson, 
whose  logic  was  fire,  whose  argumeut  was  irresistible,  whose  emotional 
power  was  like  unto  the  noise  of  the  wind  in  the  mulberry  trees,  swaying 
the  multitudes  and  lifting  them  to  a  sublimity  and  rapture  transcenden- 
tal. Simpson !  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  generations  will  witness  an 
approach  to  his  pulpit  power."  Also  the  closing  words  of  that  address: 
' '  Mr.  President,  I  feel  at  this  moment  something  like  the  ideal  statesman 
of  this  continent,  Henry  Clay.  He  had  climbed  with  some  friends  the 
heights  of  the  Alleghanies;  lie  had  gone  out  on  a  jutting  crag.  Looking 
toward  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  prairie  lands,  as  yet  all  silent  and 
desolate,  he  was  seen  to  bend  his  head  as  if  listening  to  a  sound  that 
came  from  afar.  '  What  nearest  thou,  senator  from  Kentucky  ? '  asked 
his  familiar  friend.  4  Hear  ? '  responded  the  statesman,  4 1  hear  the  thun- 
der tread  of  the  coming  millions,  who  are  marching  over  the  mountains 
to  possess  those  prairies,  away  and  away  to  the  setting  sun.'  In  the 
presence  of  these  representatives,  I  seem  to  hear  the  thunder  tread  of  the 
coming  millions  of  Methodism,  who  will  ascend  to  the  mountains  of  myrrh 
and  frankincense,  when  the  day  breaks  and  the  shadows  flee  away. 
4  PoU  tenebrai  lux^  cried  the  hero  of  Geneva,  after  darkness,  H«ht;  after 
the  labor,  the  conflict,  the  shadow,  the  night  of  earth,  we  shall  clasp 
hands  in  the  light  of  heaven,  the  beatific  vision  of  God."  Since  Febru- 
ary 10,  1894,  George  Douglas  dwells  in  that  light,  and  his  eyes,  no  longer 
blind,  gaze  on  that  beatific  vision. 

The  Ministry  of  the  SpiriL  Bj  A.J.  Gordon,  D.D.  8to,  pp.  225.  Philadelphia:  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society.  Price,  cloth,  $L 

The  author  of  this  attractive  volume,  who  since  its  publication  has 
passed  into  the  heavens,  was  a  brother  to  all  believers.  While  in  name  he 
stood  as  a  conspicuous  minister  of  the  Baptist  faith  in  the  United  States, 
yet,  in  his  broad  plans,  his  catholic  spirit,  his  cooperation  with  other 
Christian  bodies  in  practical  work,  he  so  belonged  to  the  universal 
Church  that  all  denominations  are  poorer  in  his  sudden  departure.  His 
preeminent  piety,  moreover,  makes  his  loss  a  common  bereavement.  In 
the  consecration  and  sweet  fragrance  of  his  life  he  so  illustrated  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  divine  indwelling  that  his  textual  study  of  the  Scriptures 
regarding  the  personality,  office  work,  and  abiding  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  a  double  force;  and  because  his  life  is  the  interpreter  of 
his  book  it  is  just  to  preface  the  notice  of  this  volume  with  the  remem- 
brance of  his  distinguished  piety.  For  the  purposes  of  clearness,  the  au- 
thor aims  to  dwell  upon  44  the  time-ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without 
entering  upon  the  consideration  of  his  eternal  ministry."  Pentecost, 
according  to  Augustine,  was  44  the  birthday  of  the  Spirit."  When  Christ's 
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earthly  work  for  his  Church  was  finished,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
world  properly  began.  The  Church  is  furthermore  his  body.  "  So  soon 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent  down  from  heaven,"  writes  tlie  author,  "  this 
great  work  of  his  embodying  began,  and  it  is  to  continue  until  the  number 
of  the  elect  shall  be  accomplished,  or  until  the  end  of  the  present  dispensa- 
tion." But  an  enduement  of  the  Spirit  is  also  individually  possible. 
His  threefold  work  of  "sealing,  filling,  and  anointing"  is  vigorously 
shown  by  Dr.  Gordon.  ' 4  It  is  easy,"  he  says,  41  to  cite  cases  of  decisive, 
vivid,  and  clearly  marked  experience  of  the  Spirit's  enduement,  as  in  the 
lives  of  Dr.  Finney,  James  Brainard  Taylor,  and  many  others.  And  in- 
stead of  discrediting  these  experiences— so  definite  as  to  time  and  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  accompanying  credentials— we  would  ask  the  reader  to  study 
them,  and  observe  the  remarkable  effects  which  followed  in  the  ministry 
of  those  who  enjoyed  them.  The  lives  of  many  of  the  colaborers  with 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  give  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  which 
we  are  defending.  Years  of  barren  ministry,  in  which  the  Gospel  was 
preached  with  orthodox  correctness  and  literary  finish,  followed,  after 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  recognized  and  appropriated,  by  evangelistic 
pastorates  of  the  most  fervent  type— such  is  the  history  of  not  a  few  of 
these  mighty  men  of  God."  The  chapters  of  the  book,  which  are  entitled 
44  The  Communion  of  the  Spirit,"  44  The  Administration  of  the  Spirit," 
44  The  Inspiration  of  the  Spirit,"  44  The  Conviction  of  the  Spirit,"  and 
44  The  Ascent  of  the  Spirit,"  must  be  interpreted  by  their  titles  in  lieu  of 
longer  quotation.  Such  extracts  as  we  have  given,  however,  will  serve 
to  make  plain  the  scope,  the  weighty  character,  and  also  the  practical 
value  of  the  book.  44  We  have  sought,"  says  the  good  man  who  has 
goue,  44  to  emphasize  and  to  magnify  the  great  truth  that  the  Paraclete  is 
now  present  in  the  Church;  that  we  are  living  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  with  all  the  unspeakable  blessing  for  the  Church  and  for  the 
world  which  this  economy  provides."  For  the  great  lessons  that  it  holds 
we  earnestly  commend  the  volume  to  general  notice.  The  putting  of  a 
copy  upon  the  study  table  of  every  Christian  minister  of  the  land  could  but 
make  plainer  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  and  quicken  a  desire  for  his 
more  plentiful  bestowment  in  whose  dispensation  frail  and  sinful  men 
are  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Money  of  the  Bible.  Illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuto  and  facsimile  representations, 
By Gborqkc. Williamson, D.Liu  12mo.pp.94.  New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Price, 
clotb,  $1. 

Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  archaeology  by  all  students  of  the 
Bible.  The  careful  scholar  seeks  its  aid  in  all  critical  studies;  and  the 
ordinary  reader,  almost  without  knowledge  of  the  means,  has  gained  real 
instruction  from  it.  The  Sunday  school  teacher  who  is  alert  to  try  every 
new  thing  that  promises  to  make  more  real  to  his  pupils  the  ever  interest- 
ing old  book  ought  to  turn  more  and  more  his  attention  to  archeology. 
Imagination  must  always  reconstruct  antiquity;  but  imagination  is  won- 
derfully assisted  by  a  little  knowledge  of  the  dress  worn  in  antiquity  or  of 
the  customs  of  eating  and  drinking  aud  working  in  antiquity.    The  aids 
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to  this  kind  of  study  of  the  world  of  the  Bible  arc  multiplying  on  every 
hand,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  withholding  of  this  knowledge  from 
8unday  schools  and  Bible  classes.  The  teacher  who  wishes  to  construct 
for  himself  and  his  class  a  better  and  more  real  picture  of  the  Bible  world 
can  hardly  begin  with  anything  that  is  likely  to  prove  more  easy  and  more 
profitable  than  a  study  of  Bible  money.  This  littlo  book  will  supply  all 
that  is  needed  of  material  in  the  way  of  description  and  illustration.  It 
discusses  in  simple  and  untechnical  language  the  whole  subject,  and  makes 
any  ordinary  reader,  no  matter  how  ignorant  of  the  subject  he  may  have 
been,  nn  easy  master  of  the  elementary  principles.  The  facsimile  of  coins, 
which  faces  the  title-page,  can  be  carried  to  the  class,  where  its  raised  and 
colored  figures  of  coins  will  help  the  teacher  over  many  a  hard  place.  The 
tiook  is  well  written,  by  a  competent  and  accurate  scholar.  We  cannot 
agree  with  the  judgment,  expressed  on  page  28,  which  locates  a  shekel  in 
the  time  of  Ezra.  This  coin  is  correctly,  as  we  believe,  ascribed  to  Simon 
Maccabeeus  in  the  facsimile  plate  above  mentioned.  We  commend  the 
book  very  heartily  to  all  Bible  students. 


PHILOSOPHY,  SCIENCE,  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Elements  of  Ethics.  By  James  a.  Htslop,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  m  Ithlos,  Columbia  Col- 
lege.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  12mo,  pp.  470. 

We  welcome  this  book  as  a  fresh  and  original  treatment  of  ethical  the- 
ories. The  discussion  meets  all  our  essential  demands  upon  such  a  work ; 
it  is  historical,  closely  reasoned,  temperately  calm,  and  it  is  wholesome  in 
its  principal  conclusions.  We  get  a  special  satisfaction  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  author  approaches  the  subject  of  ethical  data  as  a  scientist,  rather 
than  as  a  theologian,  for  a  particular  reason.  For  some  years  the  scien- 
tific brethren  adventuring  into  this  region  as  evolutionists  and  necessita- 
rians have  seemed  determined  to  eviscerate  the  morality  we  have  inherited. 
The  dreary  materialism  of  some  and  the  relaxed  codes  of  others  have  pre- 
pared us  to  welcome  a  thinker  who  finds  a  moral  nature  in  man  and  a  will 
free  enough  to  make  men  responsible  and  to  justify  society  for  punishing 
crime.  Dr.  Ilyslop  shows  himself  capable  of  his  task,  which  is  to  review 
and  restate  and  pass  a  new  judgment  upon  fundamental  questions.  The 
moral  basis  of  life,  laid  in  the  nature  of  man,  is  the  most  practical  matter 
in  human  society.  In  these  pages  we  get  down  to  it  once  more,  and  re- 
new our  confidence  that  the  materialistic  rubbish  heaped  upon  it  in  much 
of  our  popular  literature  cannot  long  remain  to  withhold  men's  eyes  from 
the  solidity  and  permanence  of  our  moral  foundations.  We  have  space 
for  some  particular  topics  only.  The  seventy-three  pages  given  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  freedom  of  the  will  offer  the  reader  a  fine  piece  of  reason- 
ing, clear,  careful,  cogent,  comprehensive  of  the  whole  controversy.  The 
author  separates  into  three  the  thing  called  freedom;  the  three  are  lib- 
erty, spontaneity,  and  velleity.  The  first  means  exemption  from  external 
restraint;  the  second,  that  the  cause  of  a  man's  acts  is  within  himself; 
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the  third,  a  capacity  of  alternative  choice.  This  last  is  the  basis  of  responsi- 
bility. The  fine  combination  of  a  historical  and  a  dialectical  discussion, 
the  precision  of  the  many  definitions  required,  and  the  solidity  of  the 
whole  argument  are  alike  admirable.  This  chapter  brings  the  history  of  a 
great  controversy  down  to  date,  and  shows  that  the  foundations  of  respon- 
sibility still  stand  sure.  4  4  The  capacity  for  active  or  voluntary  adjustment 
to  environment  exists,  without  a  doubt,  to  all  who  take  care  to  analyze 
the  problem  correctly.  .  .  .  Once  admit  the  capacity  for  conscious  ad- 
justment to  a  changing  environment,  which  we  described  as  a  quality  of 
rational  beings,  and  the  whole  case  for  freedom  is  proved."  These  well- 
chosen  words  of  the  author's  conclusions  are  perfectly  justified  by  the 
foregoing  argument.  The  chapters  on  conscience  are  only  less  important 
as  an  addition  to  ethical  literature.  It  is  much  to  say  that  on  so  old  a 
theme  the  author  has  a  fresh  word  for  us;  it  is  more  to  add  that  his 
new  word  is  not  an  irresponsible  skit,  but  a  sober,  discriminating,  and  il- 
luminating essay.  His  definition  of  conscience,  albeit  provisional,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  helpful.  It  is  this:  ** Conscience  is  a  name  for  the  conscious- 
ness of  moral  distinctions  and  of  the  obligation  to  respect  them."  He 
finds  conscience  a  synthesis  of  various  functions  of  the  mind.  An  intel- 
lectual element  affords  us  44  an  ideal  object  to  be  attained  "  and  44  a  dis- 
crimination between  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong."  An  emotional 
element  presents  us  with  a  judicial  feeling  of  approbation  or  condemna- 
tion and  of  a  law  over  us — Kant's  categorical  imperative — and  a  desidera- 
tive  feeling  taking  the  forms  of  44  reverence,  conscientiousness,  respect  for 
a  law  of  virtue,  and  respect  for  man."  Intellect,  desire,  will,  conspire  in 
the  making  up  of  the  dictates  of  conscience.  We  are  not  too  sure  that 
the  complex  theory  is  the  best;  but  it  is  certain  that  an  act  of  conscience 
is  environed  by  intellectual  elements,  though  the  conception  of  conscience 
as  a  distinct  kind  of  moral  emotion — evoked,  as  an  aesthetic  emotion  is,  by 
intellectual  action  and  followed  up  by  an  executive  volition — more  fully 
discloses  the  majesty  of  conscience.  But,  unfortunately,  emotion  is  a 
little  out  of  favor  at  court  in  these  days — in  part  out  of  favor  because  the 
kingly  emotion  of  conscience  is  dispersed  and  shattered  in  the  popular 
brain-cell  lucubrations  of  our  times. 

Life  and  Letter*  of  Robert  Browning.  By  Mrs.  8ct«crulkd  Orb.  Two  volumes,  crown 
8vo,  pp.  64fl.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  A  Co.  Price,  cloth,  $3. 

A  Guidebook  to  the  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Work*  of  Robert  Browning.  By  George 
Willis  Cookx.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  451.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  A  Co. 
Price,  cloth,  $2. 

He  who  has  Shakespeare  and  Browning  has  the  two  most  powerful 
poets  of  three  centuries — poets  whose  works  make  us  acquainted,  not 
merely  with  literature,  but  with  life ;  not  with  dreams,  but  with  human 
nature.  This  is  far  from  saying  that  they  are  the  only  great  poets.  Mrs. 
Orr's  L\fe  really  includes  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  as  well  as 
Robert.  They  were  married  in  1846,  when  he  was  thirty-four  and  she 
was  six  years  older,  and  they  lived  and  worked  together  for  fifteen  years, 
she  producing  so  much  more  easily  and  rapidly  than  he  that  he  some- 
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times  pretended  to  be  discouraged,  as  when  he  writes  to  a  friend :  "  Tou 
are  wrong,  quite  wrong.  She  has  genius;  I  am  only  a  painstaking 
fellow.  Can't  you  imagine  a  clever  sort  of  angel,  who  plots  and  plans  and 
tries  to  build  up  something — he  wants  to  make  you  see  it  as  he  sees  it — 
shows  you  one  point  of  view,  carries  you  off  to  another,  hammering  into 
your  head  the  thing  he  wants  you  to  understand ;  and  while  this  bother 
is  going  on  God  Almighty  turns  you  off  a  little  star? — that's  the  differ- 
ence between  us.  The  true  creative  power  is  hers,  not  mine."  Mrs.  Orr 
is  an  interesting,  and  means  to  be  a  frank  and  faithful,  biographer;  yet 
we  believe  she  fails  to  be  entirely  just  to  Browning  at  one  or  two  points. 
Mr.  Cooke's  Guidebook  is  valuable  to  the  student  of  Browning.  It  is 
an  explanatory  and  interpretative  commentary,  and  contains  full  and 
clear  analyses  of  nearly  all  Browning's  poems,  rendering  intelligible  many 
things  which  some  readers  may  have  found  obscure  and  puzzling.  For 
its  purpose  it  is  excellent,  serviceable,  admirable.  Not  a  little  of  its  in- 
terest is  in  giving,  in  many  cases,  time,  place,  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  poem  was  written;  as,  for  instance,  telling  us  that  "Prospice" 
—that  poem  so  full  of  a  fearless  challenge  of  death  and  faith  in  personal 
immortality— was  written  in  the  autumn  following  the  July  in  which  Mrs. 
Browning  died.  And  then  is  added  what  Browning,  shortly  before  his  own 
death,  said  to  a  friend:  "Death,  death!  It  is  this  harping  on  death  I 
despise  so  much,  this  idle  and  often  cowardly,  as  well  as  ignorant,  harping! 
Why  should  we  not  change  like  everything  else?  In  fiction,  in  poetry, 
French  as  well  as  English,  and,  I  am  told,  in  American  art  and  litera- 
ture, the  shadow  of  death— call  it  what  you  will,  despair,  negation,  in- 
difference— is  upon  us.  But  what  fools  who  talk  thus!  Why,  amico  mio, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  that  death  is  life,  just  as  onr  daily,  our  momen- 
tarily, dying  body  is  none  the  less  alive  and  ever  recruiting  new  forces  of 
existence.  Without  death,  which  is  our  crape-like  churchyardy  word 
for  change,  for  growth,  there  could  be  no  prolongation  of  that  which  we 
call  life.  Pshaw!  It  is  foolish  to  argue  upon  such  a  thing  even.  For 
myself,  I  deny  death  as  an  end  of  anything.  Never  say  of  me  that  I  am 
dead."  Again  our  commentator,  explaining  "A  Death  in  the  Desert," 
says  that  Browning  wrote  that  poem  to  combat  the  teachings  of  Strauss's 
M>en  Jem,  and  to  maintain  the  truthfulness  of  Christianity  and  its  trust- 
worthiness as  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  life  and  the  world.  Both 
books  are  well  indexed  and  in  good  form  for  usefulness. 

Demon  Prwvwfon  and  Allied  Theme*.  By  He*.  JonN  Nmrs,  D.D.,  for  forty  yenrs  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Chinese.  12mo,  pp.  4S2.  New  York  nod  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
Price,  cloth.  $1.50.  » 

This  book  is  a  valuable  one,  because  it  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  a  very 
difficult  group  of  phenomena.  The  substance  of  the  information  is  that 
converted  Chinese  have  reported  to  the  author  and  other  missionaries 
many  cases  of  demoniacal  possession,  and  also  that  these  demons  departed 
from  their  victims  whenever  the  Scriptures  were  read,  prayers  were  off cred 
by  Christians,  or  Christian  hymns  sung  in  presence  of  the  afflicted  persons. 
In  short,  some  of  the  native  helpers  or  catechists  arc  in  the  habit  of  cast- 
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ing  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Those  proceedings  are  reported 
from  the  province  of  Shantung,  for  the  most  part,  though  some  cases  oc- 
cur in  other  parts  of  the  far  East.  Dr.  Nevius  had  for  some  forty  years 
collected  testimony  on  this  matter,  and  it  is  well  that  his  researches  did 
not  die  when  this  faithful  apostle  passed  away.  If  the  testimony  has  no 
other  value  than  to  prove  that  the  imitative  Chinese  convert  reenacts  in 
his  mind  the  healing  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  the  lesson  would  be 
worth  the  labor  of  writing  this  book.  Dr.  Nevius  thought  much  more 
highly  of  his  14  facts,"  and  he  was  better  able  than  we  are  to  appreciate 
them.  He  saw  in  his  collection  of  testimonies  proof  of  the  existence  and 
persistence  of  demon  possession,  though  he  shows  a  scientific  hesitation 
which  adds  to  our  confidence  in  his  character  as  an  observer  and  reporter. 
Fortunately,  he  gives  us  the  full  narratives  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  and 
thus  enables  the  reader  to  sift  and  weigh  them.  The  critical  reader  will 
easily  find  defects  in  those  narratives.  (1)  The  witnesses  in  most  cases  are 
native  Christians,  and  in  the  few  other  cases  the  missionary,  knowing  per- 
sonally a  part  of  the  case,  has  had  to  trust  the  natives  for  most  of  the 
facts.  (2)  These  witnesses  know  their  gospels,  and  the  resemblances  to 
gospel  cases  are  too  close.  For  example,  on  page  83  we  are  told  that  the 
demon  cried  out,  44  My  name  is  Legion."  The  successful  catecbists,  on 
another  occasion,  say,  44  Even  the  devils  are  subject  to  us."  These  quota- 
tions suggest,  perhaps,  rather  self-deception  than  concerted  falsehood; 
but  the  close  copies  of  the  New  Testament  cases  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  evidence.  There  remain,  however,  after  fair  deduction", 
probable  proofs  of  the  survival  in  China  of  the  belief  in  demon  possession 
which  prevailed  in  gospel  times.  This  fact  is  a  precious  one  for  the  bibli- 
cal student,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will  be  very  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated. The  missionary  in  contact  with  the  less  enlightened  villagers 
of  Shantung  hns  an  opportunity  to  find  the  lost  key  to  an  important  part 
of  the  work  of  Jc«us.  The  cases  circumstantially  related  by  our  author 
suggest  the  several  forms  of  disease  usually  mentioned  to  explain  the  gos- 
pel narratives — epilepsy,  hysteria,  trance,  and  insanity — but  there  are 
other  elements  in  the  cases,  or  in  some  of  them;  yet  localism  may  account 
for  these  variations.  It  docs  not  follow,  however,  that  our  rationalizing 
tendencies  take  us  along  the  road  to  the  whole  truth.  Demonism  remains 
unexplained  in  our  scientific  age;  that  is  to  say,  our  explanations  leave 
us  with  a  doubt  whether  the  simple  faith  of  the  contemporaries  of  our 
Lord  did  not  grasp  a  truth  which  we  miss.  The  strongest  argument  for 
our  views  is  that,  even  in  tho  East,  we  must  seek  rural  spots  and  unedu- 
cated people  for  our  demon  phenomena,  and  that  as  soon  as  we  enter  the 
,  city  or  the  cultured  class  we  become  acquainted  with  a  demon  business 
yielding  a  revenue.  The  foregoing  critical  suggestions  ore,  of  course, 
too  brief  to  more  than  indicate  the  lines  for  further  study.  Granted  that 
demon  phenomena,  just  like  those  of  the  New  Testament,  are  found  in  ori- 
ental countries,  the  inference  is  only  that  the  study  of  the  former  may 
throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  latter.  The  precise  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion such  study  may  impart  cannot  be  known  in  advance.    But  one  of 
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two  lessons  must  emerge:  (1)  the  phenomena  of  demonism  will  be  defin- 
itively classed  as  diseases  physical  or  mental;  or  (2),  the  reality  of 
demoniacal  possession  as  a  permanent  fact  will  be  established.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  studying  the  Chinese  demonology  seem  almost  insur- 
mountable. If  the  author  of  this  work,  with  forty  years  of  life  in  China, 
deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  left  the  task  barely  begun,  if  he  left  so 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  testimony  of  his  witnesses,  we  may  well  remain 
in  doubt  whether  our  busy  missionaries  may  find  time  to  prosecute  so 
arduous  a  task  to  a  satisfactory  result.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the 
connection  which  may  possibly  exist  between  these  demon  phenomena 
and  those  of  spiritism  in  a  modern  sense  may  wait  to  be  considered  after 
fuller  study  of  all  the  facts.  The  author  has  worthily  begun  a  work  of 
observation  and  induction;  theorizing  maybe  postponed  until  we  are  well 
acquainted  with  our  facts  and  have  thoroughly  taken  them  to  pieces  in 
search  of  their  essential  nature.  Thus  far,  their  very  validity  as  facts  is 
shaken  by  doubts.  In  truth,  this  remains  the  stumbling-block  of  theory 
over  the  whole  field  of  spiritism — the  doubtfulness  of  a  large  part  of  the 
induction.  The  bibliography  and  the  index  of  this  work  give  it  a  special 
value  for  readers  who  may  desire  to  investigate  the  literature  of  a  subject 
which,  more  and  more,  enforces  respectful  consideration. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  QrtenUctf  WhtUter.  Cambridge  Edition.  8vo,  pp. 
xxll,  MS.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  A  Co.  Price,  cloth,  |3. 

Whittier's  poems  need  no  introduction  to  the  renders  of  the  Review. 
But  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  this  new  edition,  which  is  destined 
to  take  the  place  of  all  other  one-volume  editions  of  the  Quaker  poet.  We 
do  mere  justice  when  we  say  that  it  is  as  beautiful  and  perfect  a  specimen 
of  book-making  as  has  ever  issued  from  the  American  press.  It  is  worthy 
of  its  companion  volume— Longfellow.  We  specify  particularly  the 
clear,  new  type,  the  excellent  quality  of  paper,  aud  the  binding.  Open 
the  book  where  you  will,  it  remains  open  of  its  own  accord  at  that  iden- 
tical place.  We  notice,  also,  the  etching  portrait  which  serves  as  frontis- 
piece, and  the  fine  vignette  of  the  "Home  at  Amesbury"  on  the  title- 
jmge.  Mr.  U.  £.  Scudder  furnishes  a  brief,  yet  comprehensive,  biograph- 
ical sketch.  The  poems  themselves  are  grouped  in  new  divisions — a 
rearrangement  effected  by  Mr.  Whittier  before  his  death.  Among  the 
headings  of  the  new  divisions  we  find  "Narrative  nnd  Legendary  Poems," 
**  Poems  of  Nature,"  "  Personal  Poems,"  "  Antislavery  Poems,"  "  Poems 
Subjective  and  Reminiscent,"  »« Religious  Poems,"  etc.,  though  many  of 
the  poems  defy  a  narrow  classification,  several  of  the  legendary  poems,  for 
instance,  being  essentially  religious.  We  miss,  however,  the  happy  title, 
"  Voices  of  Freedom."  Many  of  the  poems,  too,  are  preceded  by  liberal 
notes  describing  the  occasion  of  their  composition.  An  Appendix  of 
thirty-three  pages,  in  smaller  type,  contains  "  Early  and  Uncollected 
Verses,"  and  "  Poems  Printed  in  the  Life  of  Whittier."  Occupying  the 
place  of  honor  in  this  subordinate  division  we  notice  the  once  conspicu- 
ous "  Mogg  Mcgone."  At  the  end  are  a  chronological  table  of  the  poems, 
arranged  according  to  years,  and  indices  of  first  lines  and  of  titles.  Mr. 
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Whittier  is  preeminently  the  poet  of  conscience  and  of  simple  faith;  and  we 
know  of  nothing  better  that  can  be  done  when  mind  and  body  are  weary, 
and  the  soul  is  weary  also  and  discouraged— in  short,  when  one  has  the 
"  blues  " — than  to  read  and  inwardly  digest  one  or  two  of  these  poems, 
choosing  almost  at  random.  They  are  so  homely — in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word — so  soothing  in  their  spirit  of  quiet  and  sober  meditation,  so  full 
of  latent  cheerfulness,  and  they  so  reach  down  to  the  very  rock  founda- 
tions of  our  moral  being  and  lift  our  best  selves  up  again  to  the  surface 
of  this  work-a-day  world,  that  we  close  the  book  with  a  renewed  mental 
and  physical  vigor,  with  a  brighter  outlook  on  the  affairs  of  life,  and  a 
recovered  spiritual  tone  to  help  us  on  our  way. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lift  of  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  By  Herself.  2  vols.,  8vo.  pp.  662.  Boston  and  New  Yort : 
Houghtou,  Mlfllln,  &  Co .    Price,  clotb,  $4. 

No  one  would  think  of  circulating  this  book  as  a  Methodist  tract,  yet 
there  are  few  biographies  out  of  which  a  minister  may  get  more.  Parts  of 
it  will  stir  the  thoughtful  reader  to  the  top  of  his  mind  and  the  bottom 
of  his  soul.  For  one  thing,  it  is  a  transparently  honest  book,  and  much 
can  be  forgiven  to  pure  honesty.  The  tone  of  absolute  sincerity  rings 
clear  from  first  to  last  and  dignifies  and,  in  some  sense,  sanctifies  the  book. 
The  verity  of  life  and  the  truth  of  reality  fill  the  pages.  In  it  a  power- 
fully intellectual  woman  tells  the  story  of  her  inner  and  outer  life,  show- 
ing the  inner  to  be  deep  and  strong,  while  the  outer  is  rich  in  associations 
of  a  noble  sort.  Miss  Cobbe  calls  herself  a  theist;  but  this  book  of  a  her- 
etic woman  has  in  it  for  the  intelligent  thinker  far  more  that  makes  for 
faith  than  for  un faith,  and  contains,  not  only  stimulation  and  provocation 
toward  sermonizing,  but  some  real  preaching  which  might  fitly  borrow 
for  itself  the  title  of  Henry  Van  Dyke's  sermonic  volume,  Straight  Ser- 
mons. In  some  places  the  Christian  thinker  will  find  himself  challenged 
and  provoked  to  fight,  but  it  is  by  a  fair  and  honorable  dissenter— a  foe- 
woman  worthy  of  his  steel— and  it  will  do  him  good  if  he  knows  anything 
about  his  weapons;  and  if  he  does  not  it  may  do  him  good  by  compelling 
him  to  get  acquainted  with  them.  It  will  probably  seem  to  other  readers, 
as  it  does  to  us,  that  if  she  were  thoroughly  consistent  and  loyal  to  all  her 
Christ  ward  concessions  she  would  become  an  avowed  Christian.  She 
confesses  that  her  book  contains  a  good  deal  of  *'  old  woman's  gossip;" 
but  it  is  the  lively  chat  of  a  marvelously  vivacious  and  engaging  woman, 
and  about  people  and  things  we  are  interested  in.  Such  persons  as  Dean 
Stanley,  Professor  Jowett,  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Brownings, 
John  Tyndall,  Charles  Darwin,  W.  R.  Greg,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Harriet  Bcecher  Stowe,  and  Fanny  Kemble,  an; 
described,  reported  in  interviews,  and  shown  by  many  of  their  letters  in 
correspondence  with  Miss  Cobbe.  In  her  Preface  this  brave,  true,  gener- 
ous woman  writes,  "  Though  I  entirely  believe  in  a  higher  existence  here- 
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after,  ...  I  would  gladly  accept  the  permission  to  run  my  earthly  race 
once  more  from  beginning  to  end,  taking  sunshine  and  shade  just  as  they 
have  flickered  over  the  long  vista  of  my  seventy  years."  Concerning  her 
religion  she  says:  "For  fifty  years  theism  has  been  my  staff  of  life.  I 
must  soon  try  how  it  will  support  me  down  the  last  few  steps  of  my  earthly 
way.  I  believe  it  will  do  so  well."  About  Kant's  philosophy:  14 1  can  say 
for  my  own  mind  (as  his  German  disciples  were  wont  to  do  for  them- 
selves), 'God  said,  Let  there  be  light;'  and  there  was — the  Kantian  phi- 
losophy.' "  "  Kant  will  finally  be  recognize* I  to  have  been  the  Newton  of 
the  laws  of  the  mind."  "  The  science  of  morals  belongs  to  the  class  of 
exact  sciences,  and  it  has,  consequently,  a  right  to  that  credence  wherewith 
we  hold  the  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry."   Here  is  what  a  sister  of 

Mrs.  Hemans  wrote  in  1819:  "We  saw  Lord  Byron  A  more  wretched, 

depraved-looking  countenance  it  is  impossible  to  imagine — his  hair 
streaming  almost  down  to  his  shoulders,  and  his  whole  appearance  slov- 
enly and  even  dirty.  Still,  there  is  a  something  which  impels  you  to  look 
at  his  face,  although  it  inspires  you  with  aversion — a  something  entirely 
different  from  any  expression  on  any  countenance  I  ever  beheld  before. 
His  character,  I  hear,  is  worse  than  ever;  dreadful  it  must  be,  since  every- 
one sayshe  is  the  most  dissipated  person  in  Italy."  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  re- 
corder of  Birmingham,  did  much  to  improve  the  treatment  of  criminals, 
especially  juvenile  delinquents;  and  this  philanthropist  told  Miss  Cobbe 
that  his  experience  led  him  to  believe  in  the  aggressive  power  of  love 
and  kindness,  and  that  it  at  last  had  struck  him  that  all  this  was  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  Christ  had  revealed  the  religion  of  love,  and  that  ho 
had  noticed  that  few,  except  religious  Christians,  ever  aided  the  great 
causes  of  philanthropy.  When  she  refers  to  Recorder  Hill  as  venerable 
he  writes,  "As  I  don't  mean  to  give  up  the  follies  of  youth  for  the  next 
eight  years,  that  is,  until  I  am  eighty,  I  don't  choose  to  be  called  « veucr- 
able.'  "  Professor  Jowett,  master  of  Balliol,  taking  tea  with  Miss  Cobbe, 
"  said  he  felt  writing  to  be  a  great  labor,  but  regularly  wrote  one  page 
every  day."  And  thus  his  great  books  got  gradually  and  laboriously  writ- 
ten. D'Azeglio  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  Miracles!  I  do  not  believe  in  them. 
They  are  celestial  coupe  d'etat."  Browning  is  described  as  always  full  of 
spirits,  full  of  interest  in  everything,  from  politics  to  hedge  flowers,  cor- 
dial and  utterly  unaffected;  stamping  on  the  floor  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  at 
the  way  some  spirit-rapping  mediums  were  trying  to  deceive  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing; glorying  in  his  wife's  fame  with  utter  unselfishness  and  generosity, 
and  never  in  his  own ;  always  the  same  absolutely  unassuming,  genial 
English  gentleman.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  taught  her  little  boy  that 
anger  was  sinful.  One  day  he  asked,  "  Mamma,  why  does  the  Bible  say 
so  often  that  God  was  angry?"  She  replied,  "You  will  understand  that 
when  you  are  older."  The  boy  pondered  seriously  a  while,  and  then 
burst  out,  "  O  mamma,  I  have  found  it  out!  God  is  angry,  because  God  is 
not  a  Christian."  "  Mrs.  Somerville  thinks  no  one  can  be  eloquent  who 
has  not  studied  the  Bible."  A  poor  Scotch  schoolmaster  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet, about  which  he  said,  "  I  found  out  that  there  U  only  a  very  little 
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thing  to  be  done  to  tlop  all  pauperism  and  all  crime."  And  the  great  secret 
was  all  in  his  pamphlet!  John  Gibson,  the  artist,  was  "  an  old  Greek  soul, 
born  by  haphazard  in  a  Welsh  village."  From  the  coming  of  Christ,  says 
this  sub-Christian  woman,  this  professed  "  theist,"  "  we  trace  through 
history  a  new  spirit  in  the  world,  a  leaveu  working  through  the  whole 
massof  soul."  "  The  language  of  the  old  world  was  one  of  self 'Satisfaction; 
the  language  of  the  new  world  is  one  loug  cry  of  longing  aspiration:  '  Would 
that  I  could  create  the  ineffable  beauty  1  Would  that  I  could  discover 
the  eternal  and  absolute  truth  I  Would,  oh,  would  it  were  possible  to  live 
out  the  good,  the  noble,  and  the  holy  1 '  "  "Christ  was  he  who  opened 
the  age  of  endless  progress."  All  this  and  much  more  like  it  conceded  to 
Christ ;  and  yet  Frances  Power  Cobbe  is  not  a  Christian,  only  a  theist ! 
But  has  she  any  more  positive  ground  for  faith  in  God  than  she  acknowl- 
edges for  faith  in  Christ  ?  Sir  Charles  Lyell  preferred  music  to  conver- 
sation, because  "it  allowed  him  to  go  on  thinking  his  own  thoughts." 
44  We  are  all  familiar  with  a  certain  tone  of  lofty  superiority  common  to 
Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans  in  dealing  with  dissenters  of  all  classes— 
the  tone,  no  doubt,  in  which  the  priests  oj  On  talked  of  Moses  when  he  led  the 
Israelii  ish  scJiism  in  the  wilderness."  R.  W.  Mackay,  author  of  Progress  of 
tlie  Intellect,  agreed  with  Miss  Cobbe  that  "the  one  direct  way  of  reaching 
truth  about  religion  was  prayer,  and  all  the  rest  mere  corroboration  of 
what  may  be  so  learned."  Concerning  her  little  book,  Dawning  LighU, 
which  viudicates  the  efficacy  of  prayer  for  spiritual  benefits,  John  Tyndall 
writes  her:  "  Your  images  are  too  concrete  and  your  personification  of  the 
mystery  of  mysteries  too  intense  for  me.  But  so  long  as  you  are  tolerant  of 
others — which  you  arc — the  shape  iuto  which  you  mohl  the  power  of  your 
soul  must  be  determined  by  yourself  alone."  Charles  Darwin  wrote,  with 
a  touch  of  irony :  "  I  fully  feel  how  presumptuous  it  sounds  to  put  myself, 
even  for  a  moment,  in  the  same  bracket  with  Kant — the  one  man  a  great 
philosopher,  looking  exclusively  into  his  own  mind;  the  other  a  degraded 
wretch,  looking  from  the  outside,  through  apes  and  savages,  at  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind."  On  which  Miss  Cobbe  properly  comments,  "  Man's 
consciousness  is  not  only  a  fact  in  the  world,  but  the  greatest  of  facts;  and 
to  overlook  it  and  take  our  lessons  from  beasts  and  insects  is  to  repeat 
the  old  jest,  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  omitted."  In  her  Darwinism  in 
Morals,  she  showed  the  absolutely  fatal  and  deadly  import  of  Darwin's 
theory  of  the  origin  of  conscience.  She  thinks  Kcshub  Chunder  Sen  the 
most  devout  man  with  whose  mind  she  ever  came  in  contact,  and  also  the 
only  Oriental  she  ever  knew  who  could  thoroughly  enjoy  a  joke.  She 
tells  of  a  certain  fanatic,  named  Harris,  who  taught  a  method  of  obtain- 
ing fresh  supplies  of  the  divine  Spirit  by  the  process  of  holding  one's 
breath  for  some  minutes.  She  reports  a  sermon  by  James  Martineau  in 
Little  Portland  Street  Chapel,  in  which  he  said  that  all  theological  refor- 
mation was  by  "  return  to  the  three  pure  articles  of  faith — God,  duty, 
immortality,"  and  presented  the  distinction  between  extent  of  creed  and 
intensity  of  faith.  Dean  Stanley  wrote  that  F.  W.  Newman's  book, 
The  Soul,  is  of  more  value  to  true,  solid,  catholic  Christianity  than  all 
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the  writings  of  John  Henry  Newman.  Miss  Cobbe  thinks  that,  of  all  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  have  studied  about  Jesus  Christ  during  nineteen 
centuries,  Kenan  was  in  some  respects  the  least  able  to  comprehend 
him;  and  in  this  she  is  right.  Renan  is  just  no  authority  at  all.  "  No 
man  has  done  so  much  as  Tennyson  to  express  poetical  feeling  by  sound; 
Titian  has  done  as  much  with  colors."  "Many  of  us  look  upon  Mr. 
William  Watson  as  the  poet  of  the  future  in  England."  One  of  Miss 
Cobbe's  warmest  friends  was  the  great  evangelical  philanthropist,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  wrote  of  his  labors  on  behalf  of  homeless  children,  "  In 
thirty  years  we  took  off  the  streets  of  London,  and  sent  to  service  or  pro- 
vided with  means  of  honest  livelihood,  more  than  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  4  waifs  and  strays.' "  The  ChristHke  compassion  of  his 
soul  speaks  in  these  words:  "  When  I  feel  age  creeping  on  me  and  know 
I  must  soon  die,  I  hope  it  is  not  wrong  to  say  it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  leave 
the  icorld  vtith  all  the  misery  in  it."  To  him  on  his  birthday,  April  28, 
1881,  Miss  Cobbe  sent  seven  verses,  of  which  this  is  one: 

0  friend  of  all  the  friendless  'neath  the  sun, 
Whose  hand  bath  wiped  away  a  thousand  tears, 

Whose  fervent  Hps  and  clear,  strong  brain  Ixave  done 
God's  holy  service,  lol  these  eighty  years! 

If  these  extracts  shall  turn  our  readers  into  Oliver  Twists  they  can  find 
plenty  4  4  more  "  like  them  in  the  volumes  we  now  reluctantly  close. 

A  fHitoryof  EnolUh  LtUraturt.  By  J.  Loonc Robertson,  M.A,  First  English  Marter,  Edin- 
burgh Ladle*1  College.  12mo.pp.894.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  Price,  cloth,  $lJtt. 

This  book,  as  is  indicated  on  the  title-page,  is  designed,  not  for  colleges, 
but  for  the  use  of  seminaries  and  secondary  schools.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  concise,  without  being  meager,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  is  in- 
telligent and  generally  correct.  It  will  answer  well  as  a  text-book  suited 
to  study  and  recitation,  the  instructor  having  opportunity  to  add  ampler 
information  wherever  he  wishes,  with  the  book  as  a  sufficient  record  for 
the  pupil.  It  has  developed  out  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  teaching, 
and  is  a  compendium  of  English  literature  from  the  vear  449  to  1804. 
This  stretch  of  thirteen  centuries,  beginning  with  the  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  is  divided  into  six 
periods,  the  political  aspect  of  each  period  being  noted,  as  well  as  the  lit- 
erary. In  treating  of  the  poets,  characteristic  extracts  are  given  as  speci- 
mens of  their  style.  Minor  authors  of  established  reputation  are  included. 
Each  period  is  closed  with  a  chronological  list  of  the  authors  belonging 
to  it  and  their  works.  Some  notice— rather  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  Ediriburgh — is  given  to  American  literature  and  its  pro- 
ducers. Concerning  the  Venerable  Bede,  Mr.  Robertson  repeats  the  oft- 
told,  but  always  affecting,  incident  recorded  by  his  pupil,  St.  Cuthbert: 
44  During  April  and  May  of  the  year  735  Bede  suffered  from  asthma,  but 
in  spite  of  it  he  worked  on,  that  he  might  complete  his  translation  of  St. 
John's  gospel  into  English.  On  May  26  only  one  scribe  was  with  him, 
the  rest  being  gone  to  the  festival  of  the  Ascension.    4 Dear  master,' 
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said  the  boy,  1  there  is  yet  one  chapter,  and  it  is  painful  for  thee  to  dic- 
tate.1 'It  Is  quite  easy/  replied  the  venerable  old  man;  'only  write 
quickly.1  And  thus  they  continued  working  the  whole  day.  When 
daylight  was  fading — 'There  is  only  one  sentence  now  to  write,  dear 
master,1  said  the  boy.  '  Write  it  quickly,1  said  the  old  man,  speaking 
with  difficulty.  *  At  last  it  is  finished,1  said  the  boy.  '  You  speak 
truth,  indeed,1  said  the  old  man,  'it  is  finished — all  is  finished  now.' 
He  slipped  on  the  floor;  the  young  scholar  knelt  beside  him  and  tenderly 
supported  bis  head.  And  in  this  posture,  with  the  words,  'Glory  to 
God  *  on  his  lips,  Bseda  the  Venerable,  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  day, 
expired."  Of  Herrick  the  author  says:  "The  real  Herrick,  who  is 
pagan,  is  in  the  Uesperide*;  in  the  Noble  Numbers  it  is  the  Reverend  Rol>ert 
Herrick,  the  Christian  clergyman,  who  seeks  to  adapt  his  song  to  the 
piety  of  his  profession.11  Of  Shakespeare:  "  He  has  twenty  styles  and  is 
master  of  them  all.  There  is  no  type  of  character  he  has  not  portrayed/1 
Gibbon's  own  account  of  the  genesis  of  his  Hietory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Iltnnan  Empire  is  given:  "It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  while  the  barefooted 
friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of 
writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  first  started  into  my  mind; 11  and 
hIso  his  description  of  the  completion  of  his  history  at  Lausanne :  "  It  was 
on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a 
summer  house  in  my  garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen  I  took  several 
turns  in  n  bereeau,  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect 
of  the  country,  the  like,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the 
sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters, 
and  all  nnture  was  silent.  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotion  of  joy  in 
the  recovery  of  my  freedom  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fame. 
But  my  pride  whs  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over 
my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and 
agreeable  companion.11  We  quote  a  few  of  the  authors1  opinions:  "  The 
most  popular  book  in  England,  next  to  the  Bible,  was  the  production  of 
an  illiterate  man,  born  in  the  humblest  rank  of  life.  That  book  is 
The  Pilgrim?  »  Profpreee.  Next  to  the  poetry  of  Milton,  it  is  the  finest  and 
most  characteristic  literary  outcome  of  English  Puritanism.11  Words- 
worth^ poetry  is  mainly  the  expression  of  "  emotion  recollected  in  tran- 
quillity.11 "Scott  is  to  Scotland  what  Shakespeare  is  to  England  and 
Goethe  to  Germany."  His  last  words,  uttered  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
were,  "  To-night  I  shall  know  all.11  Of  Coleridge,  Stopford  Brooke  says : 
"  All  that  he  did  excellently  might  be  bound  up  in  twenty  pages;  but  it 
should  be  bound  in  pure  gold.11  Tennyson's  "  prevailing  note  is  the 
pathetic."  "  It  is  chiefly  in  a  sense  of  humor  that  he  is  weak;  he  seems 
unable  to  express  humor  without  the  aid  of  a  dialect."  "  The  great  object 
of  Browning's  poetry  seems  to  have  been  to  exhibit  the  mystery  of  human 
nature  and  set  forth  daily  duty  as  the  end  of  life.  His  religious  views  are 
those  of  the  orthodox  Christian."   Longfellow  "  has  given  more  people  a 
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taste  for  poetry  and  purified  and  comforted  more  young  minds  than  any 
poet  of  modern  times."  Dickens  wrote  of  bis  own  books:  "Like  many 
fond  parents,  I  have  in  my  heart  of  hearts  a  favorite  child,  and  his  name 
is  David  Copperfield."  Carlyle  is  44 one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  English 
literature,  and  probably  the  most  stimulating  literary  force  of  the  nine- 
teenth century/'  Macaulay's  sole  ambition  was  literary  fame.  To  him 
she  was  44  the  glorious  lady,  with  eyes  of  light,  and  laurels  clustering 
round  her  lofty  brow, 11  who  had  sat  by  his  cradle  in  childhood  44  warbling 
a  sweet,  strange  music."  44  Macaulay's  first  quality  as  a  writer  is  lucidity. 
He  is  intelligible  at  once."  14  Writing  with  a  brilliant  and  animated 
pen,  he  had  the  art  of  making  fact  appear  as  novel  and  attractive  as  fic- 
tion." Mr.  Robertson's  manual  is  a  convenient  guide  to  Engish  literature 
for  private  use  and  the  home  library. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wc*ic\f*  Letter*  to  Young  Women.  A  Series  of  Letters  Written  by  Rev.  John  Wkslkt 
to  Several  Toon*  Christian  Women.  Edited  by  Frank  G.  PORTKR,  B.D.  12mo,  pp.  100. 
New  York :  Hunt  &  Baton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  A  Curts.  Price,  clotb,  75  cents. 

Wc  have  long  felt  that  Wesley's  letters,  buried  in  the  tomes  that  con- 
stitute his  collected  works,  ought  to  have  a  resurrection  from  this  tomb 
and  be  brought  out  into  the  light  of  modern  day.  The  editor  and  pub- 
lishers have  done  a  good  thing  in  giving  us  this  installment.  May  its 
success  lead  to  further  researches  among  these  buried  treasures  1  These 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  short  letters,  addressed  to  a  number  of  female 
correspondents,  abound  in  the  words  of  pithy  wisdom  and  solid  common 
sense  which  characterize  nearly  all  that  the  great  founder  of  Methodism 
ever  wrote.  If  all  young  ladies  of  the  present  heed  the  good  advice  pre- 
pared for  their  predecessors  and  now  proffered  to  them  they  will  greatly 
profit.  For,  although  circumstances  have  considerably  changed,  the  human 
heart  is  about  the  same  in  every  age,  and  most  of  all  the  counsel  here  given 
relates  to  spiritual  things.  We  would  gladly  give  many  extracts  did  our 
space  permit.  The  following  must  suffice:  4 4  Health  you  shall  have,  if 
health  be  best."  44  You  arc  in  danger  whenever  you  look  at  any  circum- 
stance without  seeing  the  hand  of  Ood  in  it."  44  See  the  hand  of  Qod  in 
Shimei's  tongue."  44  In  religion,  as  well  as  in  all  things  else,  it  is  use  that 
brings  perfectness."  44  Some  wrong  temper,  at  least  in  a  small  degree,  al- 
most necessarily  follows  from  wrong  judgment."  44 1  am  in  doubt  whether 
there  be  any  soul  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood  which  enjoys  every  right 
temper,  in  which  is  no  degree  of  any  wrong  one."  44  Our  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  our  temper,  we  ought  to  improve  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  done  than  by  reading  authors  of  various 
kinds,  as  well  as  by  thinking  and  conversation.  If  we  read  nothing  but 
the  Bible  we  should  hear  nothing  but  the  Bible,  and  then  what  becomes 
of  preaching?  "  44  Anger  at  sin,  accompanied  with  love  and  compassion 
to  the  sinner,  is  so  far  from  being  itself  a  sin  that  it  is  rather  a  duty." 
44  Always  there  should  be  gradual  growth  in  grace,  which  need  never  be 
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intermitted  from  the  time  we  are  justified."  "Though  I  am  always  in 
haste,  I  am  never  in  a  hurry,  because  I  never  undertake  any  more  work 
than  I  can  go  through  with  perfect  calmness  of  spirit."  "  There  are  few 
persons  in  the  kingdom  who  spend  so  many  hours  secluded  from  all  coin- 
pauy.    Yet  I  find  time  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor." 

The  Play-aetren.  By  8.  B.  CaocKarr.  lemo,  pp.  194.  New  Tort:  G.  P.  Putnam's  8ons. 
Price,  cloth,  |L 

A  story  of  a  Scottish  preacher;  and  it  begins  with  his  opening  prayer 
in  the  kirk  on  Sunday  morning:  "  For  the  weak  and  the  sinful,  O  Lord, 
we  pray;  for  those  who  often  say  to  themselves, 'I  will  make  a  full  end,' 
and  the  end  is  not  yet;  for  lonely  men  with  hidden  sins  gnawing  their 
hearts,  who  are  compelled  to  wear  a  fair  front,  we  prny.  Do  thou  have 
mercy  on  them.  For  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden,  Lord,  we  pray;  for 
those  who  have  none  on  the  earth  to  whom  to  tell  their  grief.  Teach 
them  to  know  how  to  tell  it  to  thyself  when  the  nights  are  long  and  the 
morning  watches  silent.  Them  that  are  young  forget  not,  even  when 
they  have  forgotten  thee.  May  they  know  that  the  heart  of  the  Father 
is  willing  to  receive  and  to  forgive.  Remember,  Lord,  all  those  whom 
others  have  forgotten,  those  who  have  been  wronged  and  trodden  upon, 
whose  burden  is  heavier  than  they  can  bear.  Be  thou  near  them,  great 
Bearer  of  burdens,  Sharer  of  the  yoke,  thou  strong  Son  of  the  strong 
Lord."  An  American  bishop  once  prayed  in  a  college  chapel,  "  Lord, 
bless  the  under  dog  in  the  fight !  "  That  is  not  a  bad  prayer.  Many  a 
worse  one  has  been  offered.  If  a  collection  could  be  made  of  singular 
prayers  it  would  be  interesting,  if  not  edifying.  A  layman  once  prayed 
in  public  for  his  minister,  "  Lord  bless  him,  and  may  he  always  hear  the 
rattle  of  his  master's  hoofs  behind  him. " 

Cadet  Days.  A  Story  of  West  Point.  By  Captain  Charles  Kino,  U.  8.  A.  Ifcno,  pp.  283. 
New  York :  Harper  ft  Brothers.  Price,  cloth,  $1 M. 

Captain  Ring  needs  no  introduction.  His  army  stories  are  well  known 
to  be  among  the  best.  This  is  the  latest  from  the  author  of  A  War  time 
Wooing,  Between  the  Line*,  and  Campaigning  with  Crook.  It  is  a  book  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down  until  the  reader,  whether  he  be  fifteen  or  fifty,  has  finished 
it.  It  will  help  to  give  any  boy  or  youth  a  living  conception  of  a  brave, 
truthful,  hardy,  and  wholesome  manliness.  It  is  dedicated  to  "a  mother 
who  gave  her  only  son  to  our  army,  who  lived  for  him,  through  trial,  to 
final  triumph,  and  who,  even  in  her  saddest  days,  brought  hope  to  other 
hearts  and  sunshine  to  other  homes." 

ReligUnm  Program.  By  Alexander  V.  O.  Allen,  Professor  In  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  in  Cambridge.  l2mo,  pp.  137.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  A  Co. 
Price,  cloth.  $1. 

To  many  it  will  be  enough  that  this  is  the  latest  from  the  author  of  that 
remarkable  book,  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought.  They  will  imme- 
diately order  &  copy  of  these  lectures  on  religious  progress,  and  will 
lament  that  there  are  only  two  of  them.  They  were  delivered  before  Yale 
Divinity  8chool  last  March.  One  is  on  "Progress  in  the  Experience  of  the 
Individual."  the  other  on  "Progress  in  the  Organic  Life  of  the  Church." 
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Abt.  I.— A  FORTNIGHT  ON  AN  ICELANDIC  FARM. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  Iceland,  to  one  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  old  saga  literature,  is  that  the  modern  Icelandic  civili- 
zation is  in  most  essentials  the  civilization  of  a  thousand  years 
ago.  There  are,  indeed,  differences  enough.  The  people  no 
longer  worship  Odin  and  Thor,  and  they  no  longer  go  armed 
with  6pear  and  shield ;  but  in  a  vast  number  of  particulars  they 
are  removed  but  a  step  from  their  Viking  ancestors.  Fortu- 
nately for  one  whose  time  in  the  country  is  limited,  the  life  of 
modern  Iceland  presents  few  puzzles  to  a  stranger.  A  visitor 
to  England  or  France  or  Germany  faces  with  a  certain  despair 
the  complex  life  about  him,  and  is  confused  by  meeting  at 
every  turn  something  new  and  strange.  In  Iceland  there  is 
assuredly  enough  that  is  strange;  but  the  civilization,  as  a 
whole,  is  so  simple  that  even  the  casual  visitor  can  hardly  fail 
to  grasp  its  salient  features. 

Iceland  is  preeminently  a  land  of  farmers.  From  the  time 
of  the  first  settlement  the  people  have  found  but  two  chief 
occupations — farming  and  fishing.  Of  the  nearly  seventy-one 
thousand  inhabitants  two  thirds  are  engaged  in  farming.  Even 
the  fishermen  not  infrequently  eke  out  an  existence  on  what 
they  call  a  farm.  "Whoever  knows  the  farm  life,  then,  knows 
Iceland  on  its  most  characteristic  side.  In  thinking  of  an  Ice- 
landic farm  we  must  lay  aside  most  of  our  preconceived 
notions  about  farming;  for,  in  6pite  of  the  forty  thousand 
square  miles  of  Iceland,  there  are  not  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  that  are  really  cultivated.    Farming  consists  in 
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making  hay  and  in  raising  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  Such  a 
thing  as  the  rotation  of  crops  never  occurs  to  an  Icelandic 
fanner.  He  lets  the  grass  grow  where  it  will  and  takes  it  as  a 
gift  of  Providence.  In  rare  cases  he  raises  a  few  turnips  and 
potatoes,  but  these  may  be  practically  disregarded. 

The  reason  for  this  narrow  rauge  of  activity  lies,  in  part,  in 
the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  rigor  of  the  climate.  The 
truest  description  of  Iceland  that  I  have  ever  heard  came  from 
the  bluff  and  profane  old  Scotchman  who  has,  for  a  score  of 
years,  lived  in  Reykjavik  and  who  knows  every  mountain  tor- 
rent and  every  glacier  in  the  country.  "  Iceland,"  said  he  one 
day,  with  a  pious  addition — "  there'6  nothing  to  see  iu  Iceland. 
It's  nothing  but  a  big  cinder  that's  got  cold  on  top."  The  en- 
tire country  is,  indeed,  a  vast  volcanic  mass  about  the  size  of 
Virginia  or  Ohio,  or  more  than  eight  times  as  large  as  Con- 
necticut. If  we  could  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  country,  we 
should  see  a  great  barren  plateau,  three  hundred  miles  long  at 
the  longest  and  two  hundred  miles  wide  at  the  widest — the 
whole  elevated  at  the  center  more  than  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south  coast  would  present  the  form 
of  an  irregular  bow,  bending  toward,  the  south  and  broken  by 
few  inlets.  On  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  west  we  should  6ee 
deep  jivnh  indenting  the  coast  line ;  and  we  might  learn,  ac- 
cording to  one  estimate,  that  if  we  were  to  sail  round  the 
island  from  one  headland  to  another  we  should  make  a  voyage 
of  nine  hundred  miles,  while  if  we  followed  the  windings  of 
the  coast  we  should  go  more  than  twice  as  far.  From  our 
height  we  should  look  upon  plains  of  barren  volcanic  sand,  in- 
closing black  lakes,  with  shores  hardly  tinged  with  green  ;  upon 
long,  jagged  floods  of  lava,  rent  by  earthquakes ;  and  upon  in- 
terminable fields  of  ice  and  snow,  from  whicli  would  dart  gray 
rivers  in  terrible  cataracts  to  the  sea.  Here  and  there  we 
should  note  volcanoes,  like  Hekla  or  Askja  or  Krisuvik,  and 
many  reddish-brown  ash  cones,  that  burned  themselves  out 
thousands  of  years  ago.  But  columns  of  steam  and  bursting 
geysers  would  still  remind  us  that,  if  this  is  a  land  of  ice,  it  is, 
also,  a  land  of  fire. 

Many  people  imagine  Iceland  to  be  exceedingly  cold,  and 
they  sometimes  picture  the  Icelanders  as  dressed,  even  in  sum- 
mer, in  robes  of  fur  and  as  living  in  houses  built  of  blocks  of 
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ice.  But  the  climate  is  not  so  severe  as  one  might  expect. 
During  the  winter  of  1892-93  the  frost  was  almost  unfelt,  and 
on  the  coldest  day  the  mercury  stood  twelve  degrees  above 
zero.  In  sheltered  nooks  flowers  sometimes  bud  and  blossom 
in  midwinter.  Yet  Greenland,  the  land  of  icebergs,  is  but  a 
few  hours'  sail  west  of  Iceland ;  and  sweeping  down  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Greenland  so  as  to  strike  the  northern  coast  of 
Iceland  full  in  the  middle  is  a  polar  current,  which  fills  every 
fiord  on  the  north  and  the  east  with  drift-ice  that  remains  till 
June  <»r  July.  On  the  south,  the  polar  current  is  met  by  a 
branch  of  the  warm  Gulf  Stream.  These  two  great  ocean  cur- 
rents are  thus  in  a  perpetual  struggle  for  the  mastery,  and  Ice- 
land is  the  breakwater  between  them.  Whenever  the  flow  of 
Greenland  ice  is  great  the  summer  is  cold  and  wet.  Furious 
storms  of  icy  rain,  accompanied  by  dense  fogs,  sweep  over  the 
country,  stunting  the  grass  and  killing  every  other  green  thing. 
Taking  the  year  through,  we  find  that  the  average  annual  tem- 
perature on  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  just  at  the  freezing 
point.  In  summer  it  is  about  45°  Fahrenheit,  and  in  winter 
nearly  21°.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island  the  average  tem- 
perature is  seven  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  In  July 
and  August  I  was  constantly  reminded  of  our  October  weather. 
These  are  somewhat  dull  facts,  but  they  are  indispensable  for 
a  right  understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  Icelandic  people. 

We  are  uow  prepared  to  consider  the  significance  of  these 
facts.  The  soil  of  Iceland,  as  already  remarked,  is  volcanic  rock, 
which  has  weathered  a  little,  so  that  in  some  of  the  river  bottoms 
and  along  the  fiords  an  attempt  at  agriculture  may  be  made. 
The  desert  of  the  interior  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  turf,  skirt- 
ing the  ocean.  This  turf  has,  at  widest,  a  breadth  of  less  than 
fifty  miles;  and  where  the  naked  cliffs  rise  precipitously  out  of 
the  sea  the  strip  of  green  has  almost  no  breadth  at  all.  Yet 
wherever  the  fiords  cut  into  the  coast  wall  we  may  expect  to 
see  bright  greensward  and,  outlined  against  the  hillside,  the 
low  gables  of  a  turf-roofed  farmhouse,  with  the  thin  blue 
smoke  of  a  peat  fire  curling  above  it.  The  conditions  outlined 
above  are  realized  on  most  farms  in  Iceland.  We  may  now  turn 
to  a  particular  farm  and  study  the  everyday  life  a  little  more 
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to  the  great  mountain  barrier  of  Esja,  a  few  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  the  town.  Anyone  standing  on  the  top  of  Esja  might 
see  a  narrow  trail  winding  round  the  bay,  round  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  then  up  the  valley  on  the  west  6ide  to  the  farm- 
house of  Hals.  This  road  I  followed,  three  days  after  my 
arrival  in  Iceland.  I  had  become  acquainted  at  Reykjavik 
with  the  farmer  from  Hals,  and  had  arranged  with  him  to  have 
my  luggage  taken  to  the  farm  in  his  boat,  while  I  should  go 
on  horseback.  Promptly  at  nine  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing, my  guide,  a  dignified  man  with  a  patriarchal  beard,  ap- 
peared at  the  hotel  door  with  two  horses.  We  mounted  at  once 
and  soon  trotted  out  of  the  ugly  little  town.  My  guide  rode 
ahead,  prodding  with  his  heels  the  flanks  of  his  horse  at  every 
step,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  trot.  When  we  paused,  after  an  hour 
or  two,  to  graze  our  horses  the  old  man  showed  me  his  sheep- 
skin breeches,  which  had  the  wool  inside,  and  his  high  sealskin 
boots,  which  were  lined  with  fur  and  tied  at  the  ankle.  The 
boots,  lie  said,  cost  eight  or  nine  crowns,  and  the  breeches 
about  six. 

Two  or  three  hours  more  of  hard  riding  brought  us  to  a  red- 
gabled  farmhouse  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Here  we  ob- 
tained a  cup  of  lukewarm  coffee  and  some  6tale  sweet  biscuits. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  caught  my  first  glimpse  of 
the  great  valley  through  which  the  brawling  Laxa  dashes  down 
to  the  sea.  The  rugged  hills  rose,  brown  and  treeless,  and  part 
way  up  the  opposite  slope  was  the  square,  white  farmhouse  of 
Hate,  with  its  cluster  of  farm  buildings.  We  dashed  into  the 
river,  our  horses'  hoofs  slipping  on  the  stones  as  we  rode  be- 
tween the  two  falls,  and  then  climbed  the  bank  to  the  narrow 
road  that  led  to  the  house.  Five  minutes  later  I  was  standing 
in  a  diminutive  bedroom  with  a  single  tightly  closed  window 
and  a  bed  that  occupied  one  whole  6ide  of  the  room,  and  en- 
deavoring to  see  how  I  might  turn  without  injuring  myself  or 
the  furniture.  The  farmer  received  me  very  cordially  and 
made  me  feel  at  home  at  once ;  but  most  of  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily, in  true  Icelandic  fashion,  kept  carefully  out  of  sight,  and 
thus  afforded  me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  my  sur- 
roundings. 

Hals  valley  is  a  typical  Icelandic  farming  country.  On  both 
sides  rise  impenetrable  mountain  ridges,  perhaps  two  thousand 
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feet  high,  that  sweep  in  great  curves  to  the  northeast  ami  make 
the  valley  look  like  a  hnge  oblong  bowl  with  one  end  broken 
off.  Away  to  the  northwest  stretch  long  fields  of  snow,  con- 
trasting sharply  with  the  black  peaks.  Through  the  middle  of 
the  broad  valley  courses  the  6inuous  Laxd,  which  at  length  rolls 
iuto  the  fiord  in  two  broad,  low  cascades.  Huge  columns  of 
basalt  form  a  dike  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain  above  the  farm- 
house ;  but  60  great  is  the  height  that  their  outlines  are  but 
faintly  visible  from  the  valley.  The  play  of  light  and  shadow 
upon  these  brown  hills  is  almost  magical.  A  hundred  times  a 
day  I  used  to  watch  the  sunshine  breaking  through  the  clouds 
and  turning  them  to  golden  mist.  The  light  was  reflected  by 
the  glistening  snowbanks,  until  the  whole  mountain  was  aglow. 
Yet  the  sun  was  not  visible,  and  I  could  see  only  long  bars  of 
light  that  brought  out  sharply  the  rugged  lines  in  the  cliffs  and 
the  bright  glint  of  the  turf  on  the  mountain  slopes. 

The  extent  of  the  farm  was  not  easy  to  estimate.  There  was 
no  other  farmhouse  within  two  or  three  miles,  and  the  bound- 
aries of  the  land  were  not  sharply  drawn.  In  all  there  must 
have  been  several  hundred  acres  ;  but  much  of  the  land  con- 
sisted of  long  stretches  of  rock  and  gravel,  with  only  the 
faintest  trace  of  green.  The  group  of  farm  bnildings  consisted 
of  a  story -and-a-half  frame  house  about  twenty-four  feet  square, 
a  shed  for  storing  peat,  a  detached  kitchen,  a  small  blacksmith's 
shop,  used  also  for  smoking  salmon,  a  cow  shed,  a  horse  shed, 
and  a  hay  barn.  At  two  or  three  different  points  on  the  farm 
were  large  sheep  houses.  The  farmhouse  was  a  very  modern 
structure,  of  a  type  that  has  appeared  within  a  few  years.  The 
older  types  are  more  picturesque,  if  not  more  comfortable.  A 
New  England  farmer  builds  his  house,  in  many  cases,  fronting 
boldly  to  the  highway,  and  places  the  outhouses,  the  sheds,  and 
the  barns  somewhat  in  the  rear.  The  Icelander  builds  his 
house  low,  rarely  more  than  a  story  and  a  half  in  height,  and 
ranges  half  a  dozen  gables,  often  painted  red,  side  by  side,  with 
low  connecting  walls  of  turf  and  stone.  A  suitable  gradation 
is  thus  observed.  A  cow  stable  or  sheep  pen  may  begin  the 
series,  and  a  parlor  or  guest  room  may  end  it.  Not  infre- 
quently, the  farm  buildings  form  an  irregular  square  and  at  a 
little  distance  look  like  a  considerable  village.  An  Icelandic 
farm  is,  indeed,  almost  a  village  community  of  itself,  and 
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necessity  often  makes  it  sufficient  unto  itself  to  a  degree  unknown 
on  our  farms  that  lie  just  outside  of  a  town. 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  divided  on  the  ground  floor 
into  four  rooms  of  unequal  size — a  narrow  kitchen,  with  a 
pantry  at  one  end,  two  sitting  rooms,  and  a  tiny  guest  chamber, 
which  was  assigned  to  me.  None  of  the  rooms  was  plastered  ; 
but  they  had  walls  and  ceilings  of  painted,  matched  boards. 
Sheepskin  rugs  supplied  the  place  of  carpets.  The  principal 
sitting  room  contained  upholstered  chairs,  a  sofa  with  a  sloping 
seat,  a  table,  and  two  chests  of  drawers.  In  one  corner  was  an 
iron  stove,  and  in  another  a  large  clock.  Most  attractive  to 
me  was  a  case  containing  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  books,  some 
in  English,  some  in  Danish,  but  most  in  Icelandic.  In  my  lit- 
tle room  I  had  feathers  to  sleep  on  and  feathers  to  sleep  under. 
There  was  also  a  washstand,  with  bowl  and  pitcher,  a  cake  of 
soap,  and  a  well-worn  toothbrush  that  had  evidently  served 
more  than  one  visitor.  The  rooms  above  were  still  plainer 
than  those  below.  They  were  reached  by  a  narrow  flight  of 
stairs,  like  a  ladder,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  heavy  trapdoor. 
The  upper  floor  was,  indeed,  a  mere  garret,  with  no  ceiling  or 
other  finish,  and  was  cut  into  three  sleeping  rooms.  The  firet 
occupied  half  the  space  upstairs  and  contained  four  beds.  Two 
small  bedrooms,  shut  off  by  low  partitions,  used  up  the  remain- 
ing space.  The  partitions  were  a  mark  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. As  a  general  thing,  an  entire  Icelandic  family  sleeps  in 
one  long  room — master  and  men,  mistress  and  maids.  The 
old  sagas  are  full  of  allusions  to  this  custom,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  modern  Icelandic  life.  Decorum  is 
decently  observed  according  to  Icelandic  standards ;  but  Ameri- 
can notions  might  at  first  be  slightly  shocked. 

It  was  in  this  largest  sleeping  room  that  I  caught  my  first 
glimpse  of  most  of  the  household  the  morning  after  my  arrival. 
I  had  settled  down  to  read  in  the  sitting  room  when  I  heard, 
shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  a  weird  sort  of  crooning  from  the 
rooms  above.  Hooked  inquiringly  at  the  farmer.  He  pointed 
out  the  word  huslestur,  "  family  prayers,''  in  a  little  dictionary 
and  asked  if  I  would  like  to  go  up.  I  said,  "  Yes ;  v  and  we 
went  softly  up  the  creaking  stairs.  He  took  a  seat  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed,  and  I  sat  in  a  chair  at  the  door  of  his  bed- 
room.   The  mother  was  at  the  service,  with  her  daughter  Kris 
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tin  and  her  five  sons.  Three  or  four  girls  and  women  and 
two  of  the  men-servants  completed  the  company.  All  the  older 
members  of  the  household  had  psalm  books  and  chanted  the 
strange  melody  which  one  of  the  boys  had  started.  After  the 
psalm  was  sung  Kristin  began  to  read  rapidly  and  monoto- 
nously, but  with  admirable  gravity,  the  prayers  for  the  day. 
Meanwhile,  one  of  her  brothers  lighted  his  pipe  and  puffed 
away  calmly  as  he  half  reclined  on  his  bed  in  a  corner.  After 
the  prayers  followed  another  psalm,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
service  was  over. 

Of  the  household  we  shall  get  a  few  glimpses  later ;  but  we 
must  now  complete  our  survey  of  the  farm  buildings.  After 
the  house  the  most  important  building  was  the  large  hay 
barn.  This  was  a  substantial  structure,  built  partly  of  wood  and 
partly  of  courses  of  stone  and  turf.  As  it  was  placed  against 
the  side  of  the  hill,  the  upper  entrance  to  the  haymow  was 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  roof.  Hay  was  almost  the  only  crop 
at  Hals.  The  few  potatoes  and  turnips  raised  in  the  little 
kitchen  garden  were  hardly  worth  counting.  The  haymaking 
was  at  its  height  while  I  was  at  the  farm.  A  dozen  or  more 
farm  hands  were  at  work  every  day  from  about  seven  in  the 
morning  till  about  ten  at  night.  They  mowed  the  grass  with 
scythes  having  nearly  straight  blades  about  two  feet  long  and 
perfectly  straight  handles.  The  steel  cutting  edge  of  each 
scythe  was  fastened  with  screws  or  rivets  to  the  blade.  The 
haytield  was  full  of  little  frost  hummocks,  that  rose  everywhere, 
like  beaver  huts.  One  might  imagine  that  the  farmers  would 
level  these  mounds ;  but  the  Icelanders  think  that  the  inequal- 
ity of  the  surface  adds  largely  to  the  amount  of  the  crop.  "With 
a  quick,  jerky  movement,  the  men  shaved  the  grass  close  to  the 
ground  ;  the  women,  girls,  and  boys  raked  it  into  windrows,  and 
then  tied  the  dried  grass  into  balls  about  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, which  they  slung,  like  panniers,  over  the  backs  of  horses. 
Thereupon  a  fantastic  procession,  with  the  tail  of  the  first  horse 
tied  to  the  head  of  the  second,  and  so  on,  zigzagged  down  the 
steep  hill  to  the  barn.  The  hay  was  carried  to  market  in  the 
same  clumsy  fashion. 

Adjoining  the  barn  were  the  sheds  for  the  cows  and  horses. 
These  sheds,  like  the  barns,  had  wooden  roofs  and  walls  of  stone 
and  turf.    In  neatness  they  left  something  to  be  desired  ;  but 
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they  were  as  well  kept  as  many  similar  buildings  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  cattle,  of  which  there  were  a  dozen,  were  mostly 
hornless,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable.  Horse  sheds  are  some- 
what less  common  in  Iceland  than  cattle  sheds.  Horses  are 
expected  to  forage  for  themselves  during  most  of  the  year,  and 
they  are  housed  only  during  the  most  inclement  weather.  Hay 
is  the  usual  food  ;  but  if  the  stock  runs  low  it  is  eked  out  wirh 
heads  of  dried  codfish.  The  twenty-three  horses  at  Hdls  were 
in  constant  use.  Three  times  within  a  fortnight  the  farmer 
went  up  to  Reykjavik.  Like  all  Icelanders,  the  farmer's  family 
abhorred  walking  and  depended  upon  the  horses  at  every  turn. 
Even  the  children  rode  perfectly,  and  seemed  to  be  equally 
comfortable  with  or  without  a  saddle.  When  the  fanner's  wife 
went  to  town  she  had  a  great  square  sidesaddle,  like  a  chair. 
Yet  more  than  once  I  saw  women  and  girls  riding  astride  at 
full  gallop,  with  not  even  a  sheepskin  to  sit  on. 

The  Icelandic  farmer  is  thrown  so  much  upon  his  own  re- 
sources that  he  is  obliged,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  be  a  jack-at-all- 
trades.  He  must  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  be  fisherman, 
miller,  tailor,  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  saddler.  He  never 
thinks  the  equipment  of  his  farm  complete  without  a  little  forge 
and  a  kit  of  blacksmith's  tools ;  but  fuel  is  so  scarce  that  he 
often  shoes  his  horses  without  heating  the  shoe  to  fit  it  more  ex- 
actly.  I  have  even  seen  a  fanner  pare  the  hoof  with  his  jackknife 
and  fasten  the  little  iron  shoe  with  ordinary  nails  and  a  hammer. 
The  whole  process  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  be  a  blacksmith 
who  looks  on  once.  The  manufacture  of  a  packsaddle  is  quite 
as  easy.  One  evening,  when  a  thick  mist  was  blowing  from 
the  north,  I  spied  the  farmer  vigorously  clubbing  something  laid 
over  a  stone  wall.  This  proved  to  be  a  strip  of  turf  four  or  five 
feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  inches  thick.  The 
matted  fibers  made  a  tough,  coarse  felt  which  was  already  sea- 
soned to  the  weather.  When  the  earth  was  thoroughly  beaten 
out  the  soft  turf,  surmounted  by  a  wooden  frame,  was  used  as 
a  packsaddle. 

The  Icelandic  ponies  have  in  the  course  of  centuries  become 
well  adapted  to  their  surroundings.  In  appearance  they  are 
somewhat  lacking  in  dignity,  for  tlievhave  short,  6haggy  manes, 
short  legs,  and  small  hoofs.  Then,  too,  they  are  not  60  endur- 
ing or  so  long-lived  as  some  other  breeds  of  horses  ;  but  perhaps 
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that  is  became  they  are  half  starved  during  the  winter,  and 
scarcely  have  time  in  the  short  summer  to  recover  their  strength 
before  they  have  to  face  another  season  of  starvation.  Most 
Icelandic  horses  io  not  see  a  quart  of  oats  or  of  bran  in  a  life- 
time. But  the  little  beasts  are  wonderfully  sure-footed  and 
sagacious.  They  have  become  so  accustomed  to  look  for  roll- 
ing stones  and  inequalities  of  every  sort  that  they  will  gallop 
over  a  bed  of  rough  lava  or  a  field  of  bowlders  and  frost  hum- 
mocks, where  an  ordinary  American  horse  would  hardly  dare 
to  walk.  They  swim  like  dogs,  but  they  cannot  be  induced  to 
go  over  mire.  The  gait  of  an  Icelandic  pony  is  not  above  crit- 
icism. He  is  not  usually  large  enough  to  walk  rapidly  and 
must,  therefore,  constantly  be  urged  by  the  heels  of  his  rider 
into  a  gallop  or  a  trot.  The  :allop  is  easy  and  delightful ;  but 
the  trot  is  at  first  anything  br  c  agreeable.  It  is  neither  a  ran, 
nor  a  walk,  nor  a  trot  of  the  ordinary  sort,  but  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  spasmodic  jerks,  like  the  combined  motion  of  a  corn 
popper  and  a  tack  hammer.  The  Icelander  6eems  not  to  mind 
it  much;  but  most  Americans  find  it  a  very  modified  form  of 
amusement. 

Since  everything  has  to  be  carried  on  horseback,  one  might 
expect  that  much  attention  would  be  given  to  improving  the 
roads.  But  this  is  not  so.  Scarcely  anything  deserving  the  name 
of  road  is  to  be  found  on  an  Icelandic  farm.  "What  passed  for 
6nch  at  Hals  was  a  narrow  path  or  two,  hardly  fit  for  rough 
carts.  To  my  remark  that  an  American  would  probably  try 
to  make  better  roads  the  farmer  good-naturedly  replied : 
""What  is  the  use  of  roads  without  bridges  ?  Our  rivers  are 
generally  wide  and  shallow  and  have  low  banks.  To  make 
bridges  of  any  value  you  must  have  long  and  expensive  ap- 
proaches and  build  great  piers.  Furthermore,  you  must  build 
a  bridge  every  few  miles.  The  farmers  cannot  do  the  work 
alone,  for  they  have  no  iron,  no  wood,  and  no  suitable  appli- 
ances, to  say  nothing  of  the  necessary  skill.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  government  cannot  undertake  the  work,  for  the  cost 
would  be  more  than  the  farms  are  worth.  What,  then,  is  the 
advantage  in  making  short  roads  on  a  single  farm  ?"  I  had  to 
admit  the  force  of  the  argument ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
farmers  could  easily  combine  during  the  season  when  farming 
is  impossible  and  greatly  improve  the  roads.     The  fords 
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could  be  cleared  of  great  slippery  stones,  the  roads  could  be 
widened  and  smoothed.  The  government  has  already  con- 
structed  a  few  bridges  over  the  most  dangerous  rivers,  but  much 
still  remains  to  be  done.  Everything  counted,  the  highways 
are  probably  inferior  to  what  they  were  centuries  ago. 

I  might  say  much  more  about  the  horses  and  the  roads,  fur 
the  difficulty  of  transportation  affects  every  6ide  of  Icelandic 
life  ;  but  I  have  too  long  neglected  the  sheep.  The  farmer  at 
Hals  had  three  hundred  and  eighty,  and  derived  from  them 
the  greater  part  of  his  income.  The  most  elaborate  building 
on  the  farm  was  the  large  sheep  house,  where  most  of  the  sheep 
were  kept  during  the  winter.  This  was  situated  half  a  mile 
from  the  farmhouse  and  was  a  model  of  its  kind.  Unlike  the 
smaller  houses,  which  consisted  of  a  single  shed,  entered  through 
a  narrow  door,  this  was  made  up  of  four  such  sheds,  placed  side 
by  side  and  solidly  built  of  stone  and  turf.  Through  the  mid- 
dle of  each  shed  was  a  rack  for  hay.  Back  of  the  sheds  was  a 
large  hay  house,  roofed  partly  with  galvanized  iron  and  partly 
with  turf.  The  hay  was  brought  from  the  field  up  a  sloping 
path  in  the  rear  and  dropped  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Nar- 
row openings  from  the  haymow  supplied  the  hay  to  each  rack. 
Within  the  last  few  generations  sheep  raising  has  become  the 
most  important  industry  in  Iceland.  Much  may  be  said  in  its 
favor  ;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges  it  has 
engaged  somewhat  too  exclusively  the  energies  of  the  farmers. 
The  home  market  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  What  evervbod  v 
has  nobody  wants.  Yet  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people 
are  given  to  6heep  raising.  The  labor  is  comparatively  light 
during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  so  simple  that  it  requires 
little  thought.  Moreover,  the  flocks  supply  both  food  and 
clothing.  The  sheep  have  a  long  fleece  of  fine  wool,  almost 
like  hair.  The  wool  is  sometimes  sheared,  but  more  often 
plucked  out  by  hand. 

At  Hals  most  of  the  evervdav  clothing  was  made  on  the  farm 
from  wool  furnished  by  the  farm  sheep.  The  stockings  were 
especially  soft,  being  more  like  silk  than  like  wool.  The  dress 
of  the  family  and  of  the  servants  was  not  very  different  from 
our  own.  Homespun,  of  course,  predominated.  The  women 
tied  old  shawls  about  their  heads  while  at  work  in  the  open  air, 
and  they  had  skirts  as  numerous  as  the  coats  of  an  oniou. 
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Kristin  usually  wore  a  little  black  silk  cap,  like  an  inverted  sau- 
cer, with  a  long  6ilk  tassel,  caught  in  a  silver  ferrule,  hanging 
from  the  center.  All  the  family  had  soft,  pointed  shoes,  like 
moccasins,  and  for  cold  work  out  of  doors  great  flapping,  two- 
thumbed  woolen  mittens.  None  of  the  ordinary  costumes  at 
the  farm  were  especially  picturesque  in  shape  or  color,  and 
some  were  decidedly  conventional.  When  Thorbjorn,  for  in- 
stance, was  dressed  in  his  neat  Sunday  suit  of  black  he  looked 
much  like  any  American  farmers  boy.  The  Icelandic  gala 
gowns  are  brought  out  only  on  great  occasions,  and  even  these 
but  faintly  rival  the  costumes  of  the  Dalecarlian  peasants,  with 
their  marvelous  blending  of  bright  colors. 

The  sheep  were  milked  twice  a  day,  and  were  usually  driven 
down  to  the  pen  by  little  Helga.  This  odd  combination  of 
girl  and  witch  was  very  shy.  If  I  stepped  outside  the  house  I 
usually  spied  her  head  peeping  round  a  corner  at  me.  She 
generally  wore  a  shawl  over  her  head  and  a  short  skirt,  with 
long  pantalets.  Accompanied  by  two  dogs,  she  would  dart  up  the 
mountain  slope  and  in  a  few  minutes  bring  the  whole  flock  of 
sheep,  with  a  wild  rush,  to  the  light  poles  within  which  the  milk- 
maids were  waiting.  The  milk  was  drawn  into  pails,  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  hours,  and  was  then  made  into  $kyr — a  kind  of 
soft  curd,  slightly  acid,  eaten  with  cream  and  powdered  sugar, 
or  even  perfectly  plain.  Any  one  of  the  family  at  Hals  could 
consume  a  huge  plateful  in  a  few  minutes.  What  the  other 
food  at  Hals  was  we  shall  see  in  a  moment. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  supplying  the 
kitchen  on  an  Icelandic  farm  grows  out  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel. 
In  the  olden  times  people  living  along  the  coast  had  the  accu- 
mulated driftwood  of  centuries  to  draw  upon.  Even  yet  the 
sea  adds  no  small  increment  to  the  fanner's  stock  of  fuel. 
But  for  most  purposes  wood  is  imported  from  Norway,  and  is  far 
too  costly  to  bo  burned.  While  I  was  at  the  farm  some  loads 
of  stunted  bushes  were  brought  several  miles  on  horseback  for 
the  purpose  of  smoking  salmon,  but  the  wood  was  almost 
worthless  for  fuel.  The  bushes  were  about  as  large  as  any 
trees  in  Iceland ;  but  the  largest  stems  were  little  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter.  A  few  families  at  the  seaports  use  English 
coal ;  but  the  national  fuel  is  peat.  Sometimes  the  people  use 
dried  manure.    A  peat  fire  is  good  enough  in  its  way,  and  the 
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pungent  smoke  partly  stifles  odors  that  are  worse ;  but,  since  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  peat  are  required  to 
do  the  work  of  ten  pounds  of  coal,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  food  is  often  but  half  cooked. 

Before  I  went  to  Hals  I  had  some  misgivings  about  the  food 
I  should  find  there;  but  I  really  fared  much  better  than  I  had 
sometimes  done  on  an  American  farm.  My  usual  breakfast 
began  with  boiled  eggs,  for  which,  by  the  way,  I  was  provided 
with  an  egg  cup  and  egg  spoon.  Then  came  fried  mutton,  cold 
salmon,  and  cold  lamb,  with  brown  bread,  large,  thin  crackers, 
fresh  butter,  cheese,  and  tea  or  coffee,  with  a  pitcher  of  cream. 
Supper  was  much  the  same,  with  the  eggs  and  warm  meat  left 
out.  Dinner  always  consisted  of  two  courses:  first,  a  thick, 
sweet  soup,  much  like  a  pudding,  containing  tapioca  and 
flavored  with  wine,  raisins,  and  cinnamon,  or  a  handful  of  Ice- 
land moss,  which  has  a  pleasant  but  indescribable  taste;  for 
the  second,  there  was  lamb  or  mutton,  baked  or  boiled,  and,  for 
a  change,  a  boiled  fish,  with  boiled  or  fried  potatoes.  Other 
vegetables  and  fruits  were  conspicuously  absent.  One  fact 
that  especially  impressed  me  was  that  no  one  but  the  father 
and  one  of  the  sons  ever  sat  down  to  eat  with  me.  Kristin 
would  generally  bring  in  the  food  to  the  sitting  room  and  in- 
dicate, bv  a  curt  "  Be  so  good,"  that  the  meal  was  ready ;  but 
the  women  and  all  the  rest  of  the  household  ate  in  the  kitchen. 
In  table  manners  Thorbjorn  and  his  father  were  irreproachable; 
but  I  could  tell  moving  tales  of  the  confusion  in  many  Icelandic 
minds  as  to  the  functions  of  a  knife,  a  spoon,  a  finger,  a  fork, 
and  a  toothpick. 

With  the  living  at  Hals  I  could  find  little  fault;  and  I  ap- 
preciated it  more  highly  while  making  my  trip  across  country, 
when  I  had  to  put  up  at  any  farmhouse  that  appeared.  Now 
and  then  I  was  treated  to  delicacies  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  char- 
acter— large,  round,  black  pancakes,  as  tender  as  leather ;  black 
bread,  that  cut  like  hard  cheese ;  raw,  dried  codfish,  salted  and 
beaten  with  a  stone  hammer  till  the  shreds  were  well  separated. 
A  few  trials  of  this  convinced  me  that  one  might  as  well  chew 
a  handful  of  salted  twine.  My  most  amusing  meal  was  at  a 
farmhouse  on  the  south  coast.  In  the  center  of  the  table  was 
the  food — a  great  round  heap  of  codfish,  fried  in  huge  chunks. 
Beside  the  platter  stood  a  cup  containing  a  mysterious  liquid, 
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which  proved  to  be  melted  tallow,  evidently  intended  as  a  faint 
imitation  of  drawn  butter.  At  one  of  the  farmhouses  a  heap 
of  blubber  for  table  use  lay  lust  outside  mv  bedroom,  and  bv  its 
fragrance  entirely  satisfied  my  appetite.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
food  of  an  Icelandic  farmer  of  the  poorer  class  is  not  remark- 
able for  variety ;  but  anyone  who  is  fond  of  skt/r,  and  black 
bread,  and  butter  that  has  been  melted  and  kept  for  several 
years,  and  who  likes  hammered  codfish  and  fried  codfish  and 
boiled  codfish  and  baked  codfish  and  chopped  codfish,  will  get 
on  very  well. 

Thus  far  we  have  looked,  for  the  most  part,  at  the  externals 
of  the  farm  life,  and  have,  perhaps,  left  too  little  space  for  con- 
sidering the  people  themselves.  Yet  externals  have  so  much 
to  do  with  making  the  Icelanders  what  they  are  that  we  can 
hardly  understand  them  without  having  a  definite  picture  of 
their  surroundings.  It  is  difficult  to  see  an  Icelander  at  his  best. 
The  country  people  meet  so  few  strangers  that  they  are  painfully 
timid.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  my  stay  at  the  farm  I 
was  let  alone  almost  as  severely  as  if  I  had  brought  the  plague. 
The  farm  hands  would  scurrv  around  a  corner  to  avoid  observa- 
tion,  and  blush  and  tremble  at  being  caught  in  their  everyday 
clothes.  The  children,  especially,  would  vanish  with  an  elvish 
shriek  if  I  ventured  near  them.  Little  Hclga  and  the  boys  would 
climb  without  fear  to  the  ridge  of  the  barn  or  cling  in  sport  to  the 
mane  of  a  galloping  horse  ;  but  not  until  the  newness  had  worn 
off  would  they  come  near  enough  to  take  a  stick  of  chocolate 
out  of  my  hand.  Most  of  the  family,  except  the  father,  seemed 
taciturn,  though  not  ill-tempered.  With  the  daughter  I  read 
Icelandic  several  hours  a  day.  She  would  answer  all  my  ques- 
tions pleasantly  enough,  but  she  never  volunteered  a  syllable  of 
information  and  never  relaxed  her  impassive  face,  except  for  a 
half -suppressed  laugh.  Yet  she  had  spent  a  year  in  Copen- 
hagen and  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  intelligence.  The 
second  son,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  was  studying  at  the  Latin 
college  in  Reykjavik,  rarely  spoke  except  when  spoken  to,  and 
then  very  briefly.  The  third  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  would 
often  come  into  the  sitting  room  and  stand  stock  still  in  a  cor- 
ner for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  without  uttering  a  syllable, 
lie  was  not  sullen — he  was  only  making  his  manners. 

When  I  came  to  know  the  farm  hands  a  little  better  I  found 
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that  they  had  considerable  grim  humor;  but  their  faces  always 
seemed  to  be  mourning.  They  concealed  under  a  stolid  ex- 
terior a  keen  curiosity  with  regard  to  everything  and  everybody 
new.  Xot withstanding  their  apparent  taciturnity,  they  were 
inveterate  gossips,  familiar  with  the  scandal  and  the  tattle  of 
remote  districts  that  they  had  never  visited.  Whenever  a 
horseman  from  a  distant  region  dismounted  at  the  door  he  was 
mercilessly  questioned  till  he  had  yielded  up  all  he  knew.  He 
in  turn  cross-examined  his  questioners.  Chance  visitors  largely 
supplied  the  place  of  the  newspaper.  After  spending  a  few  days 
at  the  farm  I  could  easily  pardon  this  irrepressible  inqnisitive- 
ness ;  for  the  daily  round  was  dull  enough  and  afforded  small 
incentive  to  the  household  to  come  out  of  themselves.  Of  at- 
tempted amusement  there  was  exceedingly  little.  The  children 
did  not  even  quarrel,  as  children  should;  but  as  they  had  no 
marbles  or  jackstraws  or  other  toys  they  could  hardly  be  blamed 
for  being  good.  Kristin  used  often  to  play  chess  with  one  of 
her  brothers,  and  she  would  now  and  then  attempt  a  little 
music  on  the  family  accordion.  The  most  ambitious  entertain- 
ment was  a  dance  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  large  upper 
room.  This  was  active  exercise  enough  to  keep  one  warm  even 
in  Iceland ;  but  the  most  partial  admirer  could  hardly  call  it 
graceful. 

The  most  constant  source  of  quiet  entertainment  was  reading. 
Even  the  farm  hands  would  now  and  then  listen  while  one  of 
them  read  aloud  the  story  of  Nj&l  or  Frithjof  or  Egil.  The 
farmer  and  the  older  children  would  often  pick  up  a  book  from 
the  table  and  busy  themselves  till  some  duty  more  pressing 
required  attention.  Xone  of  the  family  spoke  English  except 
one  of  the  sons,  who  had  learned  a  few  phrases;  but  the 
daughter  and  two  of  the  sons  understood  Danish  and  read 
Danish  ballads  and  novels  and  Danish  translations  of  Tolstoi, 
Daudet,  Zola,  and  Guy  de  Maupassant,  to  say  nothing  of  Ice- 
landic stories,  histories,  and  poems.  The  father  was  fond  of 
Samuel  Smiles's  Thrift,  Herbert  Spencer's  Education^  and  John 
Stuart  Mill's  essay  On  Liberty— all  of  which  he  had  in  Ice- 
landic translations. 

My  final  impressions  of  the  farm  life  were  more  favorable 
than  I  had  dared  to  expect.  I  realized,  in  my  fortnight's 
stay,   the  charm  of   a  civilization   strangely  isolated  and 
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primitive,  and  yet  pervaded  with  much  that  i9  best  in  the 
thought  of  the  world.  But,  after  all,  why  should  not  the  lee- 
landers  be  civilized  ?  Their  ancestors  came  from  Norway 
and  were  own  brothers  to  the  Normans — perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  people  that  Europe  saw  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
iirst  settlers  of  Iceland  were  among  the  best  of  their  race. 
They  produced  a  literature  which,  in  variety  and  beauty,  was 
the  rival  of  the  French  and  the  Italian.  Strange  would  it  be 
if  the  Icelanders  should  utterly  forget  such  ancestry  and  6ink 
into  barbarism.  Centuries  of  privation  and  of  political  de- 
pendence have  left  their  stamp  upon  the  people  and  partly 
broken  their  spirit.  Yet  time  and  again  I  was  impressed  with 
the  essential  unity  of  the  old  life,  as  I  found  it  in  the  sagas, 
and  the  new  life,  as  I  found  it  on  the  farm.  The  family  at 
Hals  used  in  their  everyday  talk  almost  the  very  language  of 
the  sagas,  aud  they  unconsciously  showed  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly possible,  by  making  slight  verbal  changes,  to  construct 
from  the  literature  of  centuries  ago  a  tolerably  accurate  picture 
of  the  life  of  the  country  as  it  is  to-day. 
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Abt.  II.— a  doctrine  of  civil  liberty. 

The  briefest  exposition  of  civil  liberty  must  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  source  of  governing  power,  of  the  relative  rights, 
under  law,  of  the  subjects  of  government,  and  of  the  principle 
of  limitation  upon  governmental  authority.  I  quite  agree  with 
Professor  Burgess,  in  his  work  on  Political  Science  and  Com- 
parative  Constitutional  Law,  that 44  mankind  does  not  begin  with 
liberty ,"  but  "  acquires  liberty  through  civilization."  Heuce, 
as  he  also  asserts,  "  the  higher  the  people  of  the  State  rise  in 
civilization  the  more  will  the  State  expand  the  domain  of  pri- 
vate rights."  Our  own  recent  history  strikingly  confirms  this, 
in  the  action  of  the  nation  overthrowing  slavery.  Dr.  Lieber 
declares : 

That  civil  liberty,  or  simply  liberty,  as  it  is  often  called,  naturally  comes 
to  signify  certain  measures,  institutions,  guarantees,  or  forms  of  govern- 
ment by  which  people  secure,  or  hope  to  secure,  liberty — unimpeded  ac- 
tion in  those  civil  matters  or  those  spheres  of  activity  which  they  hold 
most  important— appears  even  from  ancient  writers. 

This  comes  about  as  near  a  definition  of  civil  liberty  as  his 
book  on  the  subject  contains,  though,  upon  another  page,  the 
14  conclusion  "  is  reached  that  "  liberty,  applied  to  political  man, 
practically  means,  in  the  main,  protection  or  checks  against  undue 
interference,  whether  this  be  from  individuals,  from  masses, 
or  from  government."  No  aid  is  given  here  by  the  truly 
great  work  of  President  "Woolsey  on  Political  Science. 

For  the  purposes  in  view,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
civil  liberty  is  the  liberty  which  comes  from,  or  is  found  under, 
civil  government.  In  part,  it  is  created  by  the  civil  author- 
ity, the  remainder  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  civil  power  • 
exists.  To  illustrate :  civil  law  confers  the  right  of  saying  to 
whom  one's  property  shall  go  after  the  owner's  death,  while  its 
:iere  existence  enables  one  to  pass  from  place  to  place  un- 
molested; or,  as  Professor  Burgess  states,  in  discussing  the 
*'  idea  "  of  u  individual  liberty,"  it  "  has  a  front  and  reverse, 
a  positive  and  negative  side.  Regarded  upon  the  negative 
side,  it  contains  immunities ;  upon  the  positive,  rights."  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  then,  civil  liberty  becomes  coincident  with 
civil  right,  in  the  two  forms  the  latter  may  assume,  of  positive 
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and  negative.  Civil  government,  therefore,  in  what  it  directly 
confers  upon,  and  in  that  which  its  existence  indirectly  assures 
to,  its  subjects,  is  at  once  the  measure  and  muniment  of  their 
civil  liberties.  Hence,  it  follows  that  one's  civil  liberty,  in 
fact,  is  the  body  of  rights  which  at  the  time,  under  or  by  vir- 
tue of  civil  law,  he  enjoys.  As  a  consequence,  also,  what  one's 
civil  liberty  should  be  consists  in  the  rights  to  which,  under  or 
by  virtue  of  civil  law,  he  is  entitled.  For,  as  respects  the  ques- 
tion now  before  us,  the  classification  of  rights  into  political  and 
civil  is  not  important.  They  all  alike  come  by  law,  which  in 
the  aggregate  of  its  various  forms  is  the  government. 

What  a  right  is,  in  legal  contemplation,  becomes  the  first 
point  of  inquiry.  A  master!}'  work  by  T.  E.  Holland,  D.C.L., 
after  stating  that  "jurisprudence  is  specifically  concerned  only 
with  such  rights  as  are  recognized  by  law  and  enforced  by  the 
power  of  a  State,"  says : 

We  may,  therefore,  define  a  "legal  right,"  in  what  we  shall  hereafter 
see  is  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term,  as  the  capacity  residing  in  one  man 
of  controlling,  with  the  assent  and  assistance  of  the  State,  the  actions  of 
others.  That  which  give*  validity  to  a  legal  right  U,  in  every  eate,  the  farce 
which  is  lent  to  it  by  the  State.  .  .  .  If  it  is  a  question  of  might,  all  depends 
upon  a  man's  own  powers  of  force  or  persuasion.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
moral  right,  all  depends  on  the  readiness  of  public  opinion  to  express 
itself  on  his  side.  If  it  is  a  question  of  legal  right,  all  depends  upon  the 
readiness  of  the  State  to  exert  its  force  in  his  behalf.  .  .  .  Moral  rights 
have  in  general  but  a  subjective  support;  legal  rights  have  the  objective 
support  of  the  physical  force  of  the  State.  The  whole  purpose  of  laws 
is  to  announce  in  what  cases  that  objective  support  will  be  granted  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  obtained.  In  other  words,  ...  law  ex- 
ists for  the  definition  and  protection  of  rights. 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  recent  lectures  of  that  eminent 
jurist,  Judge  Dillon,  on  The  Laws  and  Jurisprudence  of  Eng- 
land and  America.    He  says : 

By  legal  rights  are  meant  only  such  rights  as  are  recognized  aud  en- 
forced by  the  power  of  the  State.  The  thing  to  remember  is  that  co- 
ercion by  the  State  is  the  essential  quality  of  law,  distinguishing  it  from 
morality  or  ethics. 

Speaking  generally,  the  creation  of  civil  government  is  to  bo 
regarded  as  the  act  of  a  body  of  people  constituting  a  nation, 
though  all  may  not  take  part  in  it.  The  privilege  of  partici- 
pating in  that  action,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  the  essential 
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functions  of  government,  is  of  fundamental  importance,  how- 
ever,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  question  of  the  true  source  of 
governing  power.  That  this  may  be  clear,  and  in  order  to  find 
the  grounds  for  a  doctrine  of  civil  liberty,  we  must  see  what 
civil  government  is  in  its  essential  elements,  together  with  the 
principles  which  should  determine  its  form,  the  exercise  of  its 
functions,  and  the  area  over  which,  as  against  the  will  of  the 
individual,  its  powers  legitimately  may  be  extended.  Professor 
Fiske,  in  his  able  volume  on  Civil  Government  in  the  United 
States,  says : 

Our  verb  "to  govern"  is  an  old  French  word,  .  .  .  goutemer;  and  its 
oldest  form  was  the  Latin  gubcrnare,  a  word  which  the  Romans  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  and  meant  originally  "  to  steer  the  ship."  Hence,  it  very 
naturally  came  to  mean  "  to  guide,"  t4  to  direct,"  "  to  command."  The 
comparison  between  governing  and  steering  was  a  happy  one.  To  govern 
is  not  to  command,  as  a  master  commands  a  slave,  but  it  is  to  issue  or- 
ders and  give  directions  for  the  common  good ;  for  the  interests  of  the 
man  at  the  helm  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  people  in  the  ship.  All  must 
float  or  sink  together.  .  .  .  Government,  then,  is  the  directing  or  man- 
aging of  such  affairs  as  concern  all  people  alike — as,  for  example,  the  pun- 
ishment of  criminals,  the  enforcement  of  contracts,  the  defense  against 
foreign  enemies,  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  so  on. 

This  clearly  states  the  general  objects  of  government,  indi- 
cates its  relation  to  society,  and  is  suggestive  of  what,  in  itself 
considered,  government  will  be  found  to  be. 

Following  out  the  hint  given  by  the  figure  that  to  govern  is 
analogous  to  the  pilot's  work  in  steering  a  vessel  or  boat,  we 
may  easily  find  what  is  essential  to  the  conception  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. As  all  arc  aware,  government  in  the  concrete,  or  as 
we  see  it  in  operation,  is  a  body  of  rules  which  we  term  laws.  In 
constitutional  systems  these  may  have  the  three  forms  of  or- 
ganic,  statutory,  and  customary  law.  Now,  as  Blackstone  long 
ago  stated,  law,  in  its  character  of  civil  government,  is  a  "  rule 
of  civil  conduct."  It  is  also  a  "  prescribed  "  rule — that  is,  one 
that  may  be  known  by  those  who  are  to  be  affected  by  it  Fur- 
ther, it  is  a  rule  recognized  or  declared  by  the  "  supreme  jx>wer 
in  a  State : "  which  can  mean  ouly  that  it  is  the  will  or  wills  of 
the  one  or  more  who  may  be  invested  with  authority  to  make 
law.  Finally,  this  "  rule  "  is  made  efficient  by  a  "  sanction  "  or 
u  penalty  annexed  to  it,"  in  which,  as  Blackstone  truly  remarks, 
"the  main  strength  and  force  of  a  law  consists."    Hence,  we 
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get  the  result  that  civil  law,  and,  therefore,  government,  is  the 
published  will  of  a  person  or  persons  as  to  conduct,  so  sup- 
ported by  power  to  compel  obedien  ce  to  its  dictates  as  to  secure 
conformity  to  what  it  requires  ;  or,  in  the  alternative  of  dis- 
obedience, to  inflict  adequate  penalty.  Consequently,  whether 
the  form  be  that  of  an  absolute  despotism  or  of  a  pure  democ- 
racy, there  always  are  present  the  two  elements  (1)  of  a  will  to 
be  obeyed,  when  its  mandates  are  known,  and  (2)  of  a  power  to 
compel  obedience  thereto  or,  when  disregarded,  to  vindicate 
them  by  penalty.  Will  declared,  then,  and  power  to  enforce  it 
are  the  essential  notions  in  the  conception  of  civil,  as  of  moral, 
government.  All  that  goes  beyond  these  or  is  built  upon  them 
relates  to  forms,  which  may  vary  from  the  ideas  of  the  despot 
to  those  of  the  democrat. 

Looking  out  from  the  ground  thus  reached,  it  is  clear  that  to 
the  theist  the  one  instance  of  a  perfect  government  is  the  moral 
government  of  God;  for  in  this,  although  obedience  is  not 
always  secured,  the  law,  when  disobeyed,  is  completely  vin- 
dicated by  penalty  absolutely  commensurate  with  desert.  Im- 
perfect types  of  divine  government  are  those  of  the  family  and 
of  purely  despotic  forms  in  Church  or  State,  as  in  these  the 
will  which  makes  the  law  is  not  itself  subject  to  it.  Therefore, 
as  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  essential  superiority  of  the  gov- 
erning, over  the  subject,  will,  all  these  are  also  autocratic.  Here, 
it  may  be  remarked,  was  the  root  of  the  old  doctrine  of  "  pas- 
sive obedience,"  which  so  troubled  our  English  ancestors  three 
centuries  ago. 

But  while,  from  the  conceived  perfections  of  his  nature,  God 
rightfully  may  exercise  absolute  authority  over  all  the  subjects 
of  his  will,  the  imperfections  of  the  best  of  men  obviously  in- 
validate all  claim  by  them  to  a  like  power  over  their  fellows  in 
civil  government.  Hence,  in  the  latter  field,  the  governing 
wills  also  must  be  subject  wills.  This  in  later  times,  indeed, 
has  come  to  he  a  postulate  of  civil  authority,  though  in  legal 
theory  our  British  cousins  still  hold  to  the  maxim  that  "  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong."  What  now  is  sought,  however,  after 
denying  to  any  man  autocracy  in  civil  affairs,  is  a  principle 
which  shall  enable  us  to  say  which  wills,  in  a  society  large 
enough  for  a  State,  ought  to  be  the  governing  wills.  Our 
fathers  took  a  long  step  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem 
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when  they  declared  that  the  "  just  powers  "  of  government  are 
derived  "  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ; "  for  this  is  easily 
convertible  into  the  proposition  that  the  will  of  the  governed  is 
the  government,  which  under  certain  limitations,  presently  to 
be  stated,  is  true.  But  they  stopped  short  of  stating  any  prin- 
ciple or,  aside  from  their  practice,  giving  a  criterion  by  which 
to  decide  who,  of  all  the  subjects  of  government,  must  "con- 
sent "  in  order,  by  force  of  this  utterance,  to  make  its  powers 
ujtist."  In  considering  this  question,  children  and  youth  may 
he  dropped  out  of  account  because  of  immaturity,  as  also  for 
presumable  general  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience.  But 
women  still  remain,  intellectually  and  morally  equal  to  men ; 
yet  they,  too,  are  excluded  from  the  category  of  governing  wills. 
Now,  if  this  exclusion  be  not  arbitrary,  and  so  savoring  of  in- 
justice and  tyranny,  what  is  the  principle  on  which  it  depends  \ 
To  ascertain  this  the  power  to  compel,  or  the  element  of  force 
in  government,  must  be  further  considered. 

As  already  shown,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  will  in  order 
to  govern.  The  ability  to  enforce  what  is  willed  must  always 
accompany  the  volition,  potentially,  if  not  in  fact,  or  the  latter 
cannot  eventuate  in  government,  however  it  may  operate  as  in- 
fluence. Now  the  rude,  harsh  instrument  of  physical  force  is 
what  alone  gives  its  compulsive  power  to  civil  law.  So  that, 
at  last,  civil  government  is  the  will,  as  to  conduct,  of  one  or 
more  persons,  made  efficient  to  control  by  means  of  physical 
force,  actual  or  potential.  "  The  State,"  says  Woolsey,  "  acts 
by  authority — that  is,  by  law  and  constitution ;  but  it  is  essential 
that  it  should  have  might,  which  consists  of  armed  men."  Thus 
it  ever  has  been,  and  so,  from  the  nature  of  things,  will  continue, 
unless  government  is  displaced  by  a  system  of  mere  influence. 
Washington,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  perceived  the  vital 
distinction  between  these  and  clearly  marked  it.  When  urged 
by  friends  to  try  to  "  influence  "  those  engaged  in  Shays's  Re- 
hellion  to  obey  the  laws  he  wrote :  "  I  know  not  where  that 
influence  is  to  be  found,  or,  if  attainable,  that  it  would  be  a 
proper  remedy  for  the  disorders.  Influence  is  not  government." 
I  further  digress  to  say  that,  in  view  of  current  tendencies  and 
events,  the  question  of  how  far  society  may  safely  go  in  the 
substitution  of  influence  for  government  is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous of  our  times.    Now,  the  circumstance  that  men,  and  they 
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alone,  furnish  government  its  indispensable  element  of  force 
gives  the  principle  by  which  to  determiue  what  wills,  of  all 
within  the  nation,  should  be,  and  justly  are,  the  governing  wills. 
Those  wills  which  represent  the  power  which  constitutes  govern- 
ment obviously  are  the  ones  that  should  govern ;  and  these  are 
the  wills  of  men.  Stated  in  other  words,  the  general  prin- 
ciple is  that  the  persons  who  alone,  in  the  last  resort,  enforce 
law  when  resisted,  and  so  give  it  compulsive  power,  should 
make  law. 

From  the  foregoing  the  true  conception  of  government, 
moral  or  civil,  is  seen  in  essence  to  be  will  expressed  as  to  con- 
duct, in  union  with  power  to  enforce  it.  The  absence  of  either 
will  or  force  makes  government  impossible,  while  these,  united 
and  exerted,  always  necessarily  establish  it.  The  question  of 
popular,  as  against  despotic,  government  is  one  of  substance,  as 
well  as  of  form.  For  while,  in  the  latter  view,  it  relates  solely 
to  whether  the  rule  or  law  to  be  obeyed  shall  be  the  expression 
of  many  wills  or  of  one  only,  in  the  former  it  goes  to  the  vital 
point — whether  those  who  constitute  the  force  which  gives  to 
government  its  efficiency  shall  say  what  it  is  to  be.  The  prin- 
ciple, then,  that  the  wills  of  those  in  whom  resides  the  might 
which  enforces  law  are,  directly  or  by  representation,  its  legiti- 
mate makers  covers  the  ground.  It  puts  the  two  essential 
elements  in  the  conception  of  government  in  balance  and 
gives  it  popular  character  by  defining  the  source  of  governing 
power  to  which  the  principle  unmistakably  points.  An  em- 
inent English  scholar  and  legal  writer  of  the  last  century  got 
very  close  to  the  truth  on  the  question  before  us  in  some  noble 
lines  which,  though  often  quoted,  may  well  be  given  here : 

What  constitutes  a  State  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate. 
No— men,  high-minded  men, 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  narhts  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain— 

These  constitute  a  State. 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  State's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 
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Humanly  speaking,  therefore,  the  will  of  the  men  of  a  State 
is  the  source  of  all  just  powers  of  government.  This,  however, 
need  not  be  unanimous.  A  vital  principle  of  republics  is  the 
rule  of  the  majority,  for  otherwise  popular  government  would 
be  impossible.  Thus,  we  find  at  once  the  true  import  of  the 
clause  referred  to  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
source  of  governing  power — the  first  element  in  a  doctrine  of 
civil  liberty.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  the  three  great 
functions  of  government,  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive, 
though  usually  assigned  to  different  persons,  are  not  necessarily 
so  distributed.  A  despot,  like  a  democracy,  as  each  has  done, 
might  act  in  turn  in  all  these  capacities.  Hence,  whether 
they  shall  be  devolved  for  exercise  upon  different  persons  is 
not  a  problem  which  essentially  affects  government  per  sey 
either  in  substance  or  form,  but  is  a  question  of  policy  relating 
to  the  best  mode  of  doing  the  necessary  work  of  government. 
Evidently,  therefore,  it  calls  for  no  further  notice  in  the  present 
discussion. 

The  next  matter  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  relative 
rights  in  law  of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  government. 
On  the  principles  which  have  been  presented,  not  all  tho  mem- 
bers of  a  community  can  be  participants  in  its  civil  authority. 
Some  never  could  be,  wore  women,  equally  with  men,  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  source  of  governing  power.  Young  children,  alike 
with  the  governing  class,  are  citizens  and  subjects  of  govern- 
ment. They,  also,  are  entitled  to  the  protection  which  law 
affords  and  to  that  justice  which  it  is  a  prime  object  of  govern- 
ment to  establish.  Yet  none  will  claim  that  they  should  have 
any  part  in  government.  What,  then,  is  tho  principle  by  which 
the  rights  of  the  nongoverning  classes,  in  common  with  all, 
shall  be  determined?  The  advancement  made  in  free  institu- 
tions during  and  since  the  Rebellion  makes  the  answer  easy. 
It  has  become  popularized  in  the  simple  but  expressive  phrase, 
44  equality  before  the  law."  Properly  applied,  the  principle  it 
embodies  bars  slavery  and  all  forms  of  class  legislation. 
With  at  least  approximate  fairness,  it  puts  the  burdens  of 
government  upon  all  who,  under  its  operation,  alike  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  government.  There  is,  of  course,  no  ideal 
perfection  here,  as  probably  there  never  can  be  in  the  actual 
workings  of  civil  authority  in  any  essential  particular.  More- 
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over,  this  principle  applies  in  determining  the  relative  rights, 
among  themselves,  of  the  governing  body — the  rules  by  which 
men  may,  or  may  not,  have  part  in  government — and  requires  . 
the  same  law  for  all.  For  example,  take  the  suffrage.  Age 
or  intelligence,  as  a  condition  for  it,  must  operate  to  give 
each  one  the  privilege  by  the  same  test.  And,  as  manhood 
with  citizenship  is  the  basis  of  the  franchise,  all  within  that 
category  become  entitled,  on  the  principle  here  involved,  to  the 
franchise,  if  fulfilling  the  other  uniform  conditions.  There 
can  be  no  arbitrary  exclusions,  as  on  the  ground  of  color  or 
place  of  birth.  The  principle  of  equality  before  the  law,  then, 
is  the  one  by  which  the  relative  rights  of  all  the  subjects  of 
government  may,  in  the  interests  of  justice,  be  determined,  and 
so  logically  becomes  the  second  element  in  a  doctrine  of  civil 
liberty. 

We  come  now  to  the  final  question,  of  the  area  over  which 
government  rightly  may  be  extended,  as  against  what  otherwise 
would  be  the  private  liberty  of  the  citizen.  Assuming  its  pop- 
ular form,  as  expressing  the  will  of  its  manhood,  and  that  its 
functions  are  so  exercised  as  to  give  equality  before  the  law, 
what  principle  shall  guide  here?  As  we  have  seen,  govern- 
ment is  an  agency  of  a  community — its  most  potent  instrument 
for  good,  as  often  as  it  has  been  for  evil.  To  it  we  are  individ- 
ually responsible.  In  most  of  the  varied  activities  of  life  it  is 
simply  as  individuals  that  we  act.  Still,  all  are,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  members  of  society  and,  therefore,  under  the 
authority  of  government.  As  representatively  the  agent  of  the 
whole  body  for  some  purposes,  how  far  may  it  go,  consistently 
with  a  true  civil  liberty,  in  restriction  or  control  of  private,  in- 
dividual action  ?  What,  if  one  there  be,  is  the  principle  of 
limitation  at  this  point?  Plainly,  acts  seriously  injurious  to  the 
well-being  of  society  should  be  restrained,  even  when  directly 
affecting  a  single  member  only.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  thousand  things  which  all  agree  must  be  left  to  the  individual, 
though  his  conduct  often  may  be  against  what  is  for  his  own 
welfare  and  the  good  of  society,  so  far  as  the  latter  is  influenced 
by  him.  Here  we  reach  the  ground  upon  which  the  extremes 
of  socialism  and  individualism  meet  in  hostile  array.  The  one 
would  take  government  much  farther  than  in  modern  times  it 
has  gone  upon  the  extended  area  of  private,  individual  action. 
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The  other,  following  the  lead  of  doctrinaires  like  Spencer, 
would  greatly  narrow  the  present  authority  of  government,  by 
.leaving,  for  instance,  all  education,  all  benevolences  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  helpless  classes,  with  many  other  things  of  like 
nature,  to  private  action,  rather  than  with  the  State,  subject  to 
^  public  control,  and  maintained  by  compulsory  taxation. 

Perhaps  any  limitation  will  always  be  by  a  movable  line, 
varying  with  the  judgment  of  each  generation,  except  as  ex- 
perience may  show  that  the  general  welfare  is  promoted  by 
keeping  it  within  points  which  gradually  become  fixed.  But 
what  we  now  have  in  view  is  to  get  at  a  principle  of  limitation, 
if  one  there  be,  to  the  end  of  completing  a  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  civil  liberty.  To  my  mind,  after  some  thought,  the 
matter  seems  quite  clear.  In  addition  to  what  is  necessary  for 
its  own  preservation,  those  things,  whether  of  regulation,  di- 
rection, or  compulsion,  which  society  needs  to  have  done  and 
best  can  do  by  means  of  government  it  is  entirely  compatible 
with  a  true  liberty  to  accomplish  in  that  way.  This  statement 
evidently  has  two  branches.  First,  what  is  requisite  to  pre- 
serve social  order  ?  That,  whatever  it  be,  government  may  do. 
But  beyond  this  there  arc  many  things  of  general  necessity 
and  that  better  can  be  done  by  government  than  by  private 
individuals.  Those  things,  also,  it  may  legitimately  do.  We 
find,  then,  that  the  proper  scope  of  government  is  (1)  the  pres- 
ervation of  social  order  and  (2)  the  conducting  of  such  matters 
of  common  interest  as  it  can  manage  to  greater  advantage  for 
the  community  than  could  private  persons.  The  principle  of 
limitation  on  the  powers  of  government,  therefore,  becomes 
obvious.  Except  what  is  necessary  for  the  conservation  of 
order  and  those  things  of  public  need  which  government  is  the 
more  efficient  medium  for  doin<r,  all  the  movemeuts  of  society, 
social,  industrial,  or  religious,  belong  to  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  individual ;  and  the  authority  of  government,  by  a  true 
doctrine  of  civil  liberty,  is  restricted  accordingly.  Until  much 
now  in  debate  has  been  settled  by  experiment  there  will  be 
differences  of  opinion,  no  doubt,  respecting  the  application  of 
the  principle  thus  brought  out.  For  example,  how  far,  on  tlie 
ground  of  social  order,  government  properly  can  go  in  control- 
ling the  sale,  and  even  the  manufacture,  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
is  a  question  which  still  excites  controversy.    Upon  the  other 
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hand,  government  ownership  and  operation  of  the  great  lines 
of  railroads,  with,  perhaps,  other  instrumentalities  of  general 
use  and  necessity,  and  the  extension  thus  of  the  authority  of 
government  where,  in  this  country,  private  control  has  hereto- 
fore been  the  rule,  is  a  proposition  already  before  us,  on  which, 
ere  many  years,  we  will  likely  be  compelled  to  pass.  The  ap- 
parent tendency  is  to  the  opmion  that  both  are  within  the 
proper  sphere  of  governmental  action,  the  really  debatable 
questions  touching  merely  time  and  mode.  So  far  as  concerns 
a  true  doctrine  of  civil  liberty,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  6ay  that  this  tendency  is  wrong,  though  much  in  practical 
objection  can  be  said  against  it. 

Our  discussion,  manifestly,  has  conducted  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  sound  doctrine  of  civil  liberty  may  briefly  be  6tated  in 
three  general  propositions:  1.  The  true  source  of  governing 
power  is  the  properly  expressed  will  of  the  men  of  a  nation. 
2.  The  relative  rights  of  the  subjects  of  government  arc  deter- 
mined by  the  rule  of  equality  before  the  law.  3.  Government 
is  limited  in  its  powers  to  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
preserve  social  order,  and  to  affaire  of  a  public  nature  which  it 
can  better  manage  than  could  private  persons.  The  first  gives 
to  government  its  popular  character  and  presents  the  true  an- 
tithesis to  monarchic,  oligarchic,  and  aristocratic  systems.  The 
second  prevents  the  rule  of  the  governing  class  from  degener- 
ating into  tyranny,  and  so  conserves  justice,  the  great  end  of 
government.  The  third  adjusts  the  balance  between  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  as  such,  and  the  control  over  him,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  social  organism,  which  the  governing  body 
may  exercise.  Tried  by  this  doctrine,  governments  which  rest 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  whose  subjects  are  equal  in 
fact  before  the  law,  and  whose  powers  are  kept  within  the  limits 
stated  are  in  the  fullest  6cnse  free,  while  those  which  trench 
upon  liberty  at  either  of  these  points  are  not. 
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Abt.  III.— GLIMPSES  OF  WORLD-WIDE  METHODISM. 

That  Methodism  has  become,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  world- 
wide is  certainly  cause  for  devout  thanksgiving  to  the  Al- 
mighty. God  has  most  assuredly  been  glorified  and  the  world 
made  better  wherever  it  has  'gone.  Spreading  East,  West, 
North,  South  by  the  inevitable  law  of  Christian  expansiveuess, 
it  has  increasingly  taken  possession  of  the  earth,  until  now  there 
is  no  section  of  the  globe  but  has  felt  its  influence,  and  at  a  mod- 
erate computation  fully  twenty-seven  millions  of  people  are 
being  molded  by  its  institutions.*  Exactness  in  the  matter  of. 
such  figures  it  is  idle  to  affect,  since  the  numbers  change  each 
month,  and  some  of  the  items  entering  into  them  can  only  be 
more  or  less  accurate  estimates ;  but  the  following  tables  have 
been  prepared  with  much  care — using  the  latest  Methodist  Year 
Book,  the  United  States  Census  for  1890,  with  Dr.  Carroll's 
additions  for  1894  in  the  Independent  of  January  3,  1895,  and 
other  reliable  authorities — and  they  are  believed  to  be  substan- 
tially  correct.    The  total  number  of  communicants  in  world- 

a* 

wide  Methodism,  including  traveling  preachers,  lay  members, 
and  probationers,  is  about  7,440,000.  They  are  divided  in 
respect  to  Church  organizations  as  follows : 


Wesleyan  Methodists   750,000 

Primitive  Methodists   200,000 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists   125,000 

Other  Methodist  bodies  of  Great  Britain   170,000 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church   2,700,000 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South   1,500,000 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church   525,000 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church   425,000 

United  Brethren   250,000 

Methodist  Protestant  Church   170,000 

Evangelical  Association   100,000 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church   130,000 

Miuor  Methodist  bodies  in  the  United  States   75,000 

Methodist  Church  of  Canada   260,000 


Total     7,440,000 


*  This  total  Is  reached  through  multiplying  by  three  and  a  half  the  communicants  In  the 
Methodist  Churches  of  the  United  States,  and  multiplying  by  four  and  a  half  the  communi- 
cant* in  the  Methodist  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  where  the  conditions  of  mem- 
bership are  somewhat  stricter. 
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The  division  as  to  countries  gives  the  following  result : 


United  States   5,765,000 

United  Kingdom   970,000 

Canada   270,000 

Australasia   110, 000 

Asia   100,000 

Africa   95,000 

Continental  Europe   60,000 

West  Indies   60,000 

Mexico,  Central  and  South  America   10,000 


Total   7,440,000 


To  give  anj  adequate  idea  of  what  the  different  Methodisms 
have  done  in  these  various  lands  would  far  surpass  the  limits  of 
an  article  like  this.  But  it  may  be  possible  to  afford  some  in- 
teresting glimpses  of  the  work  achieved  and  the  methods  of 
its  accomplishment.  To  bring  the  sketch  within  any  kind  of 
manageable  bounds  we  shall  have  to  ignore  the  older,  central 
seats  of  Methodism,  concerning  which  so  much  is  constantly 
being  written,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  newer  develop- 
ments in  distant  regions.  In  short,  we  shall  deal  exclusively 
with  Methodist  missions.  And,  still  further  to  narrow  the 
theme,  our  own  missions,  with  which  the  readers  of  this  Review 
may  be  presumed  to  be  familiar,  must  be  set  aside,  and  those  of 
the  other  Methodisms  briefly  touched  upon. 

Of  the  thirty-one  recognized  bodies  of  Methodists,  sixteen, 
or  just  about  half,  including,  of  course,  all  of  any  special 
importance — twelve  of  the  others  have  less  than  fifty  thousand 
communicants,  all  told — have  foreign  missions.  Six  of  these 
sixteen  are  across  the  sea,  nine  are  in  this  country,  and  one  is  in 
Canada.  The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  has  missions  in 
Japan  and  West  China,  the  latter  only  just  begun.  The  Wes- 
leyans  of  Great  Britain,  after  having  had  the  pleasure  of  setting 
off  as  independent,  though  affiliated,  bodies  the  French,  South 
African,  "West  Indian,  and  Australasian  Conferences,  maintain 
missions  in  India,  China,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches  are  at  work  in  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Africa,  China,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  Primitive 
Methodists  are  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Africa;  the 
Bible  Christians  in  the  two  former  countries  and  in  China ;  the 
New  Connexion  Methodists  in  China  only ;  and  the  Welsh  Cal- 
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vinistic  Methodists  in  India  and  Brittany.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  missions  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  China, 
aud  Japan ;  the  United  Brethren  in  Germany  and  Africa ;  the 
Evangelical  Association  in  Europe  and  Japan ;  the  Methodist 
Protestants  in  Japan  ;  the  Wesleyau  Methodists  in  Africa ;  tlie 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  iu  Africa  and  the  "West 
Indies;  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  in 
Africa;  and  the  Free  Methodists  in  India,  Africa,  Europe,  and 
the  West  Indies.  Of  the  430,000  communicants  assigned  to 
these  mission  lands,  the  Wesleyans  have  gathered  about  250,000, 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  about  125,000,  leaving 
only  55,000  to  be  divided  among  the  other  fourteen  denomi- 
nations. Bnt  the  work  of  some  of  these  minor  Methodist 
bodies  has  been  in  every  way  creditable  and  successful,  though, 
from  lack  of  means  or  recent  entrance  on  their  fields,  not  very 
much  fruit  has  yet  been  gathered. 

In  China,  for  example,  the  New  Connexion  Methodists  have 
a  very  prosperous  mission,  which  stands  second  in  point  of 
numbers  among  the  seven  Methodist  missions  at  work  in  the 
Celestial  Empire  and  ranks  easily  in  the  first  third  of  the  forty 
Protestant  organizations.  Their  headquarters  are  at  Tien-Tsin, 
which  they  entered  in  1860.  But  their  chief  strength  is  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  south  of  this,  in  the  Shan-Tung  province. 
The  beginnings  there  in  1866  were  very  remarkable.  An  old 
man,  Chu  Tien  Tsiun  by  name,  a  village  farmer,  feeling  deeply 
his  sinfulness  and  "being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,"  came  to 
Tien-Tsin  to  inquire  about  a  remedy  fors  iu  which  he  had  inci- 
dentally heard  was  preached  there.  He  was  directed  to  the 
Methodist  chapel  in  the  main  street  of  the  city,  and  soon  be- 
came an  earnest  believer  in  Jesus.  Returning  home,  he  spread 
the  good  news ;  and  when  the  missionary,  after  a  little,  followed 
he  found  one  hundred  and  forty  persons  desiring  to  receive 
baptism.  People  came  to  the  village  from  a  distance  of  twenty- 
three  miles  and  spent  Sunday  to  hear  the  Gospel — a  thing  un- 
known before  in  China.  It  was  manifestly  a  movement  from 
the  Lord,  with  very  little  of  human  agency  in  it.  The  whole  dis- 
trict was  stirred.  Rooms  for  public  worship  were  fitted  up  on 
all  sides,  without  expense  to  the  mission.  Persecution  was 
bravely  borne,  and  noble  testimonies  were  given  to  the  power  of 
divine  grace.   It  was  the  most  glorious  awakening  which  China 
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had  np  to  that  time  experienced.  The  terrible  famine  which 
descended  upon  the  Shan-Tung  province  about  ten  years  after 
this  redounded  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  1877  and  1878  proved 
revival  years.  Several  hundred,  residing  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  villages  and  towns  and  very  carefully  selected  from  the 
multitudes  of  inquirers,  were  added  to  the  Church.  In  1881 
the  membership  had  reached  1,319;  and  all  opposition  seems 
now  to  have  ceased.  "  We  have  a  free  field,"  write  the  mis- 
sionaries. "  We  may  even  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  heathen 
temples  and,  in  the  very  hearing  of  the  priests,  denounce  in 
unsparing  terms  the  idolatry  of  the  country."  The  mandarin 
at  the  city  of  Lao-Ling,  the  head  of  the  district,  on  being  ap- 
plied to  to  stamp  the  deeds  of  some  land  purchased  by  the 
mission,  remitted  most  of  the  usual  fee  and  said : 

I  wish,  before  leaving  this  district,  to  make  some  acknowledgment  of 
my  indebtedness  and  thunks  to  the  teachers  who  have  come  from  the  great 
English  nation  and  have  not  only,  by  large  distributions  of  money  in  the 
recent  calamity,  saved  thousands  of  my  people  from  actual  starvation,  but 
by  the  teaching  of  the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  have  raised  the  tone  of  the 
moral,  social,  and  public  character  of  the  people.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  I  have  less  trouble  from  Christians  than  from  others.  Allow  me  to 
take  the  bare  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  government,  and  to  ask  you  to  take 
back  the  remainder  as  a  token  of  my  high  respect  for  the  good  you  hare 
done  to  my  countrymen. 

The  magistrate  who  succeeded  this  man  showed  himself 
equally  friendly,  taking  pains  at  New  Year's  to  come  to  the 
missionaries  in  his  official  capacity  and  wish  them  all  the  bless- 
ings of  the  season.  In  1891  they  received  thirty-nine  invita- 
tions to  open  preaching  houses  in  various  places,  the  letters  in 
each  case  being  signed  by  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  people. 
Services  were  established  in  twenty  of  these  places.  The  in- 
habitants of  one  village  made  over  to  the  mission  the  whole  of 
their  temple  property,  worth  £87.  The  membership  is  now  con- 
siderably over  two  thousand.  And  the  missionaries  unitedly 
declare  that  their  success  "  has  been  due  to  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  native  workers  God  has  given  to  us,  more  than 
to  any  other  single  cause."  Some  of  the  preachers  have  shown 
most  remarkable  devotion,  enthusiasm,  and  good  judgment. 
Both  their  gifts  and  their  piety  have  commanded  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  who  have  met  them. 
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Among  the  nine  Methodist  bodies  toiling  to  enlighten  the 
Dark  Continent  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  stand  second  in 
point  of  numbers  gathered,  quite  distancing  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  is  surpassed,  also,  by  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches,  as  well  as  by  the  Wesleyans.  The  United 
Brethren  landed  on  Sherbro  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Sierra 
Leone,  in  1855.  Their  main  station,  however,  is  at  Shaingay, 
on  the  mainland  near  by,  where  after  long  struggles  they  be- 
came well  established.  Almost  nothing  was  done— only  two 
converts  baptized — until  1871,  when  the  right  man  for  the 
place  appeared  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gomer,  a  layman 
from  Dayton,  O.  The  chief,  Thomas  Stephen  Caulker,  who 
had  been  hitherto  more  or  less  hostile,  now  wholly  changed  his 
attitude  and  in  a  short  time  publicly  professed  faith  in  Christ. 
Many  followed  his  example ;  and,  though  he  lived  only  a  few 
months  after  his  conversion,  the  prospects  of  the  mission  were 
completely  altered.  His  son,  George  Caulker,  continued  the 
policy  of  his  father  and,  though  not  himself  a  Christiau,  ren- 
dered hearty  assistance,  often  acting  as  interpreter  at  the  Sunday 
services,  for  which  his  education  in  England  rendered  him 
most  capable.  Things  now  moved  on  apace.  A  new  stone 
chapel,  costing  $3,000,  was  completed  at  Shaingay  in  1S75.  In 
the  same  year  the  Mohammedans,  who  had  projected  a  war  for 
the  express  purpose  of  destroying  the  influence  of  the  Gospel, 
were  signally  defeated,  and  the  missiou  was  correspondingly 
strengthened.  The  people  said,  "  God  done  take  the  country." 
In  1883  the  American  Missionary  Association,  deciding  to  with- 
draw from  its  foreign  work,  turned  over  its  Mendi  mission  to 
the  United  Brethren,  and  this,  of  course,  much  increased  their 
sphere.  In  1885  the  missionaries  were  sowing  the  Gospel 
seed  in  294  towns;  the  membership  was  1,526.  Mention  is 
made  of  sixty  raw  heathen  who  walked  several  miles  near  the 
hour  of  midnight  and  awoke  one  of  the  missionaries,  to  have 
him  tell  them  of  Christ.  He  had  preached  in  the  evening  to 
about  thirty  persons,  among  whom  were  a  couple  of  men  from 
a  neighboring  town.  They  went  home  after  meeting  and  told 
what  they  had  heard,  which  so  interested  the  people  that  sixty 
of  them  started  back  forthwith.  They  waked  up  the  mission- 
ary, saying  they  wanted  to  hear  "  that  same  God-word  "  he  had 
spoken  a  few  hours  before,  and  they  feared  he  would  be  gone 
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before  they  could  get  there  in  the  morning.  He,  of  course, 
dressed  himself,  got  a  light  and  his  Bible,  and  preached,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  people  and  the  joy  of  his  own  heart ;  for 
the  Master  was  there.  Bishop  Kephart,  after  thoroughly  in- 
specting the  work  in  1893,  declared,  and  apparently  with  good 
reason,  "I  am  confident  that  no  other  denomination  having 
missions  in  Africa  has  accomplished  nearly  so  much  with  an 
equal  amount  of  means  as  our  Church  has."  Only  three  mis- 
sionaries have  died  in  this  mission  in  the  whole  forty  years  of 
its  history—  a  record  without  a  parallel.  One  reason  for  this  and, 
also,  for  the  exceptional  success  achieved  has  been  that  the 
workers  have  been  mostly  colored  men  of  a  remarkable  grade 
of  ability.  Mr.  Goraer,  who  died  in  1892,  having  been  in  the 
service  twenty-two  years,  nearly  all  the  time  as  superintendent 
of  the  mission,  was  an  invaluable  worker.  His  African  descent 
explains  his  long  endurance  of  the  climate.  Another  strong 
man,  who  long  served  as  presiding  elder  and  head  of  the  train- 
ing school,  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  F.  Wilberforce,  one  of  the  con- 
verts of  the  mission,  who  was  brought  to  America  as  a  boy  in 
1871,  well  educated,  and  sent  back  in  1878.  He  is  now  ruler 
of  quite  a  section  of  the  country,  having  been  by  inheritance  legal 
successor  to  the  position.  One  of  the  principal  stations  16  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Thompson,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Bishop  Crow- 
ther.  Another  principal  worker  is  Mrs.  Lucy  Caulker  Curtis, 
daughter  of  the  old  chief.  There  are  now  about  six  thousand 
members  in  the  churches,  and  four  hundred  and  nineteen  ap- 
pointments. The  territory  occupied  by  the  society  covers 
seven  thousand  square  miles.  The  appropriation  by  the  board 
to  its  African  mission  for  the  current  year  is  $7,000. 

The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  have  nearly  five  thou- 
sand communicants  in  Africa,  divided  between  the  west  and 
the  east.  Over  four  thousand  of  these  are  in  Sierra  Leone. 
But  it  is  on  the  east  coast,  among  the  Gallas,  where  operations 
were  begun,  not  far  from  Mombasa,  in  1862,  under  the  lead  of 
Dr.  Krapf,  that  interest  has  of  late  years  chiefly  centered. 
The  terrible  Masai,  the  devastators  of  all  that  section,  have 
greatly  hindered  the  work.  In  1886  they  murdered  the  mis- 
sionary at  Golbanti,  Mr.  Houghton,  and  also  his  wife,  destroy- 
ing, indeed,  the  whole  station.  Bnt  it  was  built  up  again  more 
substantially  than  before,  with  a  stone  house  and  stockade  able 
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to  resist  attacks.  The  Somalia,  also,  have  shown  great  hostility 
aud  made  repeated  onslaughts.  Their  last  one,  in  1894,  was 
repulsed  by  the  prowess  and  powerful  weapons  of  a  number  of 
Englishmen  in  the  neighborhood,  aided  by  armed  natives.  Full 
security  will  not  be  reached  until  the  English  power  is  com- 
pletely established  in  all  this  region.  The  mission  of  the  Free 
Churches  in  China  has  also  done  well.  It  has  as  many  commu- 
nicants as  the  Wesleyan  mission,  though  at  least  thirteen,  if  not 
sixteen,  years  younger,  being  practically  founded  in  1868,  when 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Galpin  reached  Ning-Po.  It  is  at  this  city,  one 
of  the  open  treaty  ports  south  of  Shanghai,  and  at  "Wen-Chow, 
about  two  hundred  miles  further  down  the  coast,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries have  chiefly  labored.  In  1884,  during  the  great  anti- 
foreign  riot,  the  mission  property  was  totally  destroyed,  and  the 
missionary  himself  narrowly  escaped  death.  But  the  native 
Christians  spent  the  whole  night  praying  for  their  beloved 
teacher,  and  openly  worshiped  God  in  their  own  homes  on  the 
Lord's  day  while  their  chapel  was  still  smoldering  in  the  half- 
extinguished  flames.  Some,  indeed,  were  led  to  accept  Chris- 
tianity from  what  they  witnessed  of  the  noble  bearing  of  the 
Christians  on  that  terrible  night  of  peril.  In  the  following 
year,  the  prospects  being  just  then  anything  but  bright,  Mr. 
Soothill  could  think  of  only  one  thing  in  the  line  of  further 
consecration  that  might  possibly  be  desirable — the  adoption  of 
the  native  dress.  Mr.  Chang,  his  one  reliable  native  helper, 
when  spoken  to  about  this,  replied,  "Please  don't;  we  have 
enough  to  bear  without  that ;  appear  in  your  true  colors ;  pray, 
wear  your  own  clothes ;  "  which  he  did. 

The  Methodist  Church  of  Canada,  whose  only  foreign  mis- 
sion until  three  years  ago  was  in  Japan,  has  done  very  well 
there,  having  about  two  thousand  communicants,  or  half  as 
many  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  considerably 
more  than  the  other  three  Methodist  bodies  (the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and 
the  Evangelical  Association)  combined.  It  entered  in  1873,  the 
year  our  work  was  begun,  but  has  had  nothing  like  as  much 
money  to  spend.  It  puts  out  on  its  mission  about  $25,000 
yearly,  while  we  appropriate  $60,000.  The  first  convert  at 
Tokio,  baptized  within  a  year  from  the  beginning,  was  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  normal  school  for  the  education  of  schoolmistresses 
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in  Japan,  who  is  described  as  "  an  eminent  Chinese  scholar  and 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  social  standing."  He  became  the 
leader  of  the  first  Methodist  class  formed  in  Japan.  Other  excel- 
lent native  preachers  were  speedily  raised  up,  who  have  been  a 
prime  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  mission.  One  of  them 
has  for  some  years  been  chairman  of  a  district.  Another,  in 
1880,  reporting  on  the  sisters  of  his  charge,  quaintly  6ays: 
u  They,  old  and  young,  are  nice  and  quiet,  but  strong  in  the 
Lord.  They  trust  in  Jesus,  all  pray  earnestly,  help  mutually 
from  their  falling,  push  themselves  toward  perfect  holiness, 
comfort  each  other,  and  talk  of  their  love  of  God  with  tear  and 
cheer."  In  1889  an  Annual  Conference  was  organized,  with 
three  districts  (since  increased  by  one),  sixteen  appointments, 
and  thirty-four  members  to  be  stationed. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  while  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  its  Japan,  China,  and  Brazil  missions,  has  laid  out 
much  more  money  and  reaped  much  more  fruit  in  Mexico, 
where  it  has  almost  twice  as  many  converts  as  in  the  other 
three  countries  combined.  The  two  great  Methodist  Churches 
of  the  United  States  began  practically  at  the  same  time,  early 
in  1873,  their  combined  attack  upon  the  superstition,  ignorance, 
and  immorality  of  "our  next-door  neighbor,"  waging  a  peace- 
ful war  of  words  and  kindly  deeds  where  twenty-five  years  pre- 
viously hostile  bayonets  had  gleamed  and  hot  cannon  thundered. 
They  have  cooperated  with  great  harmony  ever  since  and  have 
had  very  similar  success.  Together  they  reach  nearly  every 
State  of  the  republic,  from  El  Paso  on  the  north  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  Gulf.  The  work  of  the  Church  South  is  divided  into 
three  Conferences — that  of  Central  Mexico  (organized  in  1886, 
and  reporting  for  1894  2,500  members),  that  of  the  Mexican 
Border,  largely  in  Texas  (organized  in  1885,  with  1,606  mem- 
bers), and  that  of  Northwest  Mexico  (organized  in  1890,  with 
757  members).  If  the  border  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  as  represented  by  its  New  Mexico  Spanish  Mission 
Conference,  with  2,105  members,  be  added  to  that  of  its  Con- 
ference in  central  Mexico,  the  total  will  be  5,190,  over  against 
the  4,863  in  the  above-named  three  Conferences.  Many  inter- 
esting instances  of  persecutions  bravely  endured  might  easily 
be' given,  but  the  limits  of  our  article  forbid. 
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Leaving  the  important  work  of  the  Primitive  Methodists  in 
Africa,  both  on  the  west  coast,  at  Fernando  Po,  and  in  the  south, 
at  Aliwal  and  on  the  Zambezi,  together  with  the  hopeful  be- 
ginnings of  the  Bible  Christians  in  connection  with  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  in  the  province  of  Yun-Nan,  and  the  splendid 
triumphs  of  the  Welsh  Methodists  on  the  Cossyah  Hills  in 
northeast  India,  we  must  devote  the  remainder  of  our  space  to 
the  grand  achievements  of  our  Wesleyan  brethren.  Many 
volumes  could  not  do  justice  to  their  exploits.  Africa,  India, 
and  the  South  Seas  are  their  principal  fields  at  present.  A 
former  generation  saw  noble  deeds  accomplished  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  work  dates  from  the  days  of  Nathaniel  Gil- 
bert, Esq.,  the  first  Methodist  of  that  region,  who  held  religious 
meetings  in  Antigua  in  1760 ;  and  from  the  days  of  Dr.  Coke, 
who  was  blown  to  those  shores  in  1786.  There  were  20,000 
Wesleyan  Methodist  communicants  on  the  islands  in  1815, 
43,000  in  1839,  and  53,000  in  1850.  There  are  only  a  little 
more  than  that  number  now.  For  the  past  forty  years  there 
has  been  scarcely  any  growth.  The  moral,  as  well  as  material, 
condition  of  the  people  has  been,  and  still  is,  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, so  that  we  do  not  now  turn  in  that  direction  when  we  are 
wishing  to  give  sketches  of  thrifty  Church  life. 

The  same  must  be  said,  if  the  truth  is  spoken,  concerning  a 
part  of  the  work  among  the  blacks  in  Africa.  The  old  Sierra 
Leone  and  Gambia  missions,  started  in  1811  and  1821,  have  not 
of  late  years  been  progressing.  In  the  Gambia  district,  in 
1839,  there  were  nearly  600  Church  members ;  at  the  beginning 
of  1893  there  were  489.  In  Sierra  Leone,  in  1852,  there  were 
6,192  full  members;  in  1893  there  were  5,894.  The  chief 
trouble  seems  to  be  that,  while  the  climate  has  been  fearfully 
destructive  of  European  health  and  life,  practically  prohibiting 
any  protracted  stay,  few,  if  any,  natives  of  sufficient  ability  to 
properly  push  the  work  have  been  raised  up.  In  the  first 
twenty-eight  years  of  the  Sierra  Leone  mission  the  lives  of  twenty 
Wesleyan  missionaries  were  laid  down  for  Christ.  In  the 
course  of  fifty  years  sixty-three  Wesleyan  missionaries  and  wives 
of  missionaries  fell  sacrifices  to  the  climate  of  West  Africa. 
Some  lived  but  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival,  others  a  few 
months.  On  one  occasion,  in  less  than  six  months  there  were 
eight  deaths  from  yellow  fever.    But  there  was  no  trouble*in 
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filling  vacancies.  "  I  beseech  you,  by  the  blood  of  souls,  not 
to  hinder  me  from  going,"  cried  one  to  his  parents  when  they 
objected,  and  the  objections  were  withdrawn.  Another,  William 
Rowland  Peck,  when  his  mother  said,  "Rowland,  if  you  go  to 
western  Africa  you  will  be  the  death  of  me,"  replied,  "  Mother, 
if  you  do  not  consent  to  my  going  to  Africa  you  will  be  the 
death  of  me."  So,  after  much  prayer,  she  consented,  saying, "  I 
see  it  is  of  the  Lord,  and  I  will  not  resist  his  will."  He  lived 
onlv  six  months.  "  Nothing  "  said  he,  the  day  before  hi6  death, 
"  grieves  me  so  much  as  the  thought  that  my  death  will  cause 
the  hands  of  our  friends  in  England  to  hang  down."  In  later 
years  the  period  of  service  has  been  longer  and  the  deaths  have 
been  much  fewer.  Nevertheless,  for  some  reason,  though  many 
experiments  have  been  made,  a  proper  native  agency  has  not 
been  found,  and  the  churches  suffer  in  consequence.  Amanda 
Smith,  in  her  autobiography,  reluctantly  bears  witness  to  the 
same  rueful  fact,  that  "  the  colored  missionaries  are  not  men 
that  can  be  depended  upon  to  advance  and  develop  the  work. 
.  .  .  When  the  whole  work  is  left  to  them  the  interest  seems 
to  flag." 

The  missions  a  little  further  south,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  have 
for  some  reason  done  much  better.  It  was  here  that  the  Rev. 
T.  B.  Freeman,  a  colored  man  who  proved  to  have  staying  power, 
labored  from  1838  to  1890.  His  great  natural  ability  and  thor- 
ough education,  all  sanctified  by  quenchless  zeal,  rendered  him 
an  invaluable  worker ;  and  to  his  endeavors  much  of  the  great 
success  of  the  mission  can  plainly  be  traced.  His  courageous 
visits  to  Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  rendered  his  name 
very  familiar  to  the  Christian  public  of  England  and  America 
fifty  years  ago.  He  planted  a  thrifty  Gospel  tree  in  that  dark 
land  ;  but  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ashantee  kingdom  by  Sir 
Garnet  Wolselcy  in  1873  pretty  effectually  destroyed  Christian 
opportunities  in  that  special  direction.  But  at  Lagos  and  Ab- 
beokuta  there  have  been  large  results.  The  Gold  Coast  mis- 
sion celebrated  its  jubilee  in  1885  with  great  enthusiasm.  The 
work  had  grown  to  be  self-sustaining,  except  on  the  more  recently 
established  stations.  The  total  yearly  native  expenditure  at 
that  time  was  £4,000,  only  £450  being  received  from  London 
to  be  applied  to  newer  work.  On  the  Cape  Coast  section  alone 
a  Jubilee  fund  of  £10,000  was  raised ;  and  in  connection  with 
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the  celebration  scores  of  heathen  turned  to  the  living  God. 
There  were  then  6,778  members.  They  have  since  grown  to 
10,086,  with  the  children  in  the  Sunday  schools.  This  is  prog- 
ress of  a  most  unquestionable  kind. 

In  South  Africa,  also,  where  Barnabas  and  William  Shaw  be- 
gan operations  eighty  years  ago,  there  has  been  great  prosper- 
ity. Here  the  climate  has  been  favorable,  and  the  population 
lias  steadily  increased.  The  baptism  of  Chief  Kama  in  1825 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  mission.  For  fifty  years  he  main- 
tained his  integrity  against  all  seducers  and  opposers,  furnishing 
a  noble  illustration  of  the  power  of  divine  grace.  He  was  the 
first  Christian  Kaffir  chief,  and  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  at  least, 
the  only  paramount  chief  in  southern  Africa  connected  with 
any  Christian  Church.  His  son,  William  Shaw  Kama,  was  for 
many  years  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  and  a  regular  member 
of  the  Conference.  Since  his  father's  death  he  has  filled  the 
position  of  chief  with  great  acceptance  and  usefulness.  Con- 
nected with  another  family  of  Zulu  chiefs  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful evangelist,  Charles  Parala.  When  the  Rev.  William 
Taylor  conducted  his  marvelously  fruitful  evangelistic  cam- 
paign along  the  coast,  from  Cape  Town  to  Natal,  in  1866, 
Pamla  was  his  right-hand  man,  his  constant  interpreter,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  result  was  plainly  due  to  his  agency. 
About  seven  thousand  additions  were  made  to  the  churches. 
The  first  session  of  the  South  African  Conference  was  held  in 
1883,  there  being  then  20,739  members.  At  present  there  are 
in  the  Conference  about  57,000,  besides  5,713  more  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Mashonaland  districts,  which  are  still  adminis- 
tered directly  from  London. 

The  Ceylon  mission,  begun  in  18H,  will  ever  be  thought  of 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Coke,  who  gave  his  life  for  it.  It  has 
been  fairly  prosperous.  Scarcely  more  than  that  can  be  justly 
claimed,  since  after  eighty  years'  existence  it  has  on  its  four  dis- 
tricts less  than  five  thousand  members,  including  those  on  trial, 
and  is  only  in  small  part  self-supporting.  On  the  continent  of 
India,  also,  where  work  was  begun  in  1817,  the  mission  was  but 
feebly  maintained  and  no  very  marked  progress  was  made  for 
fifty  years.  The  net  results  of  half  a  century  of  labor  on  the 
Madras,  Mysore,  and  Calcutta  districts  was  only  about  five  hun- 
dred members.   The  native  membership  to-day,  in  the  entire 
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northern  part  of  the  country,  including  the  Bnrmah,  Calcutta, 
Lucknow,  and  Benares  districts,  amounts  to  less  than  six  hun- 
dred, with  about  as  many  more  English  communicants.  But 
in  the  Nizam's  dominions  in  the  south,  entered  in  1879,  a  more 
fruitful  opening  has  been  found.  Baptisms  by  hundreds  are 
yearly  reported,  the  actual  membership  is  over  two  thousand, 
and  more  than  three  thousand,  in  ninety-three  towns  and  vil- 
lages, are  connected  with  the  mission.  This  has  come  about 
largely  through  the  zeal  of  the  new  converts,  eager  to  make 
known  to  others  the  joys  of  their  faith.  As  many  are  now 
ready  to  be  gathered  in  as  the  force  of  teachers  can  properly 
instruct ;  and  this  single  district — the  Hyderabad — seems  likely 
to  have  in  a  short  time  more  Wesleyan  members  than  all  the 
rest  of  India  together. 

The  work  among  the  savage  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  entered 
upon  in  1822,  formed  a  chapter  of  thrilling  interest  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  and  marvelous  transformations  were  wrought. 
But,  now  that  that  noble  old  race  has  so  nearly  departed  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  under  the  cruel  impact  of  civilization, 
there  is,  of  course,  but  little  of  importance  to  relate  concerning 
them.  In  1855,  when  the  Australasian  Conference  was  formed 
and  the  New  Zealand  missions  passed  under  its  control^  there 
were  3,070  Maori  Wesley  an  members  against  508  European, 
and  7,590  Maori  adherents.  At  present  there  are  only  548 
Maori  members  and  probationers,  with  3,460  attendants  on  wor- 
ship. No  pains  are  being  spared  to  win  them  to  Christ,  and  the 
membership  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  six  years.  There 
are  about  9,000  English  members. 

The  triumphs  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  the  South 
Seas  are  of  undying  fame,  and  are  known  to  all  who  have 
acquaintance  with  such  things.  The  names  of  Walter  Lawry, 
Nathaniel  Turner, William  Cross,  David  Cargill,  Charles  Tucker, 
John  Hunt,  James  Calvert,  James  Watkin,  Robert  Leyth,  and 
John  Waterhonse,  whom  God  so  marvelously  blessed  in  Tonga 
and  Fiji,  the  Christian  Church  will  forever  honor.  The 
struggle  in  both  groups  was  severe ;  but  the  baptism  of  King 
George,  of  Tonga,  in  1830,  and  the  submission  of  King  Tha- 
komban,  of  Fiji,  in  1854,  were  the  turning  points  of  triumph, 
after  which  matters  moved  on  with  speed.  King  George  proved 
to  be  a  man  of  superior  judgment  and  ability  and  unswerving 
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religious  principle,  thoroughly  converted,  and  every  inch  a 
king.  He  6erved  for  many  years  as  a  regular  local  preacher 
and  won  great  numbers  to  Christ.  The  Rev.  Robert  Young, 
of  England,  who  spent  some  time  in  the  islands  in  1S53,  testifies 
that  during  the  three  months  he  was  with  King  George  he 
never  heard  a  foolish  word  drop  from  his  lips,  nor  did  he  see 
anything  in  his  spirit  or  deportment  inconsistent  with  the  most 
entire  devotedness  as  a  disciple  of  Christ.  The  king  died  in 
1893,  at  a  very  great  age.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  an- 
nounced that  not  one  heathen  remained  in  any  of  the  Friendly 
Islands.  The  mission  had  become,  not  only  self-supporting,  but 
a  generous  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  "Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society.  King  Thakombau,  baptized  in  1857  under  the  name 
of  Ebenezer,  lived  a  life  of  good  works  and  died  in  great 
triumph  in  1883.  His  last  audible  prayer  was, "  Hold  me,  Jesus ! 
My  faith  in  thee  is  firm."  His  country  passed,  with  his  full  con- 
sent, in  1874,  under  the  rule  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  now  almost 
wholly  Christian.  The  Wesleyans  have  on  these  Fiji  Islands, 
according  to  the  latest  report,  849  churches,  475  other  preach- 
ing places,  11  missionaries,  69  native  ministers,  52  catechists, 
1,117  teachers,  2,325  school-teachers,  2,084  local  preachers, 
3,680wclass  leaders,  30,583  full  members,  5,299  on  trial,  7,431 
catechumens,  36,675  scholars  in  Sunday  schools,  and  99,031 
attendants  on  worship.  There  are,  ako,  in  Samoa  2,274  com- 
municants and  6,365  attendants.  In  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
and  New  Guinea  the  same  blessed  changes  are  being  accom- 
plished under  the  efforts  of  faithful  men,  mostly  native  helpers 
from  Fiji  and  Samoa,  who  count  not  their  lives  dear  unto 
them.  Thirteen  thousand  attendants  on  public  worship  are 
reported  from  these  places,  aud  over  twelve  hundred  members. 

Very  hurried  has  been  this  survey  of  Methodist  mission  work. 
Very  brief  have  been  the  glimpses  that  could  be  allowed.  The 
door  has  been  opened  but  a  crack,  and  then  hastily  shut.  Our 
readers  would,  perhaps,  have  been  wearied  had  we  asked  them 
to  go  with  us  over  Europe,  where,  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  Bulgaria,  Methodist  hymns  are  sung  and 
the  Gospel  according  to  "Wesley  is  preached ;  had  we  introduced 
them  to  the  missions  in  Korea,  north,  south,  west,  and  central 
China,  Malaysia,  Australia,  and  South  America ;  had  we  tried 
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to  familiarize  them  with  the  five  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  India,  on  which  God  has  so 
marvelously  poured  forth  his  Spirit  that  by  many  in  America  it 
seems  to  be  in  no  wise  believed,  however  explicitly  the  most  trust- 
worthy eyewitnesses  may  declare  it  unto  them.  To  make  our 
sketch  at  all  complete  we  should  have  had  to  include  Honolulu, 
Havana  (where  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  a 
station),  Patagonia  (where  the  Welsh  Methodists  have  four 
churches),  Central  America,  Bermuda,  the  Balearic  Islands, 
Malta,  Cairo,  Algeria  (where  the  French  Wesleyan  Conference 
is  striving  to  evangelize  the  Kabyles),  and  the  wild  northlands 
of  British  America.  It  is  far  easier  to  say  where  Methodist 
missionaries  are  not  than  where  they  are.  They  have  girdled 
the  globe.  They  are  attempting  still  greater  things  for  God, 
venturing  on  new  enterprises  in  the  name  of  Jesus  all  the  time. 
They  are  confident  that  they  have  the  truth  which  the  nations 
need.  It  is  only  about  a  century  and  a  half  since  the  founder 
of  Methodism  started  forth  with  his  message.  If  in  that  time 
twenty-seven  millions  have  been  gained,  besides  the  millions 
sent  to  heaven,  what  enormous  hosts  ought  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
century  before  us,  and  will  be  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  great 
trust !  Not  pride  and  gratnlation  should  be  the  emotions  called 
up  by  such  summaries  of  facts  and  figures  as  the  foregoing, 
but  thankfulness,  humility,  and  a  more  earnest  girding  of  the 
loins  for  greater  endeavor,  that  the  fathers  may  have  no  occa- 
sion to  be  ashamed  of  their  sons,  and  that  the  future,  even  more 
than  the  past,  may  redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  salvation 
of  countless  souls  through  the  labors  of  a  consecrated,  vigilant, 
flaming,  world-wide  Methodism. 
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Art.  IV.— LIBERALISM— TRUE  AND  FALSE. 

The  Middle  Ages  have  been  called  the  "  ages  of  faith,"  by 
way  of  contrast  to  the  modern  era,  which  began  with  the 
Reformation  and  which  has  been  eminently  scientific  and 
rationalizing  in  its  spirit.  When  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  devo- 
tion culminated  in  the  fourteenth  century  western  Europe  was 
a  veritable  theocracy.  Kings  and  emperors  received  their 
crowns  as  humble  vassals  from  Christ's  vicegerent.  The 
authority  of  the  Church  was  supreme  in  every  department 
of  thought  or  activity.  It  was  a  civil,  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical, 
crime  not  to  be  orthodox.  It  is  a  gross  mistake,  however,  to 
call  these  dark  centuries  the  ages  of  faith,  unless  we  degrade 
the  word  "  faith "  until  it  mean  nothing  higher  than  super- 
stition. Except  a  very  small  and  unworthy  minority  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  no  Christian  to-day  looks  back  to  those 
days  as  a  time  of  success  or  supremacy  for  true  Christianity. 
It  was  the  dark  and  barren  seedtime  of  truth.  Ours  is  an  age 
of  greater  faith — of  faith  more  intelligent  and  fearless.  We 
do  not  immure  men  and  women  in  convents  to  keep  them 
orthodox.  We  have  more  faith  than  the  mediaeval  Church  had 
in  the  power  of  Christ  over  individual  lives. 

Christianity  has  nothing  to  lose,  but  everything  to  gain,  from 
the  scientific,  rationalizing  spirit  of  modern  times ;  its  enemies 
themselves  being  judges,  it  flourishes  in  greater  vigor  the  more 
the  intellect  and  conscience  of  men  are  liberated.  Outworn 
scientific  theories  are  hurried  into  their  graves  without  remorse 
every  year.  Misinterpretations  and  perversions  of  Christianity 
are  being  as  ruthlessly  stripped  of?  and  abandoned — not  without 
protests  and  painful  re n clings  of  some  strong  old  ties ;  but  the 
Christian  religion  itself  is  growing  in  favor  and  power  in  ever- 
increasing  ratio.  In  spite  of  the  materializing  tendencies  of 
our  times,  it  remains  true  that  theology  is  still  the  most  popular 
study  of  modern  life.  With  true  insight  the  French  philosopher 
Amiel  says,  "  There  is  but  one  thing  needful — to  possess  God." 
Every  age  must  find  its  definition  of  God.  We  are  entering 
upon  a  dawning  age  of  what  we  may  call  brotherhood — if 
"  socialism  "  be  an  offensive  word.  The  fierce  individualism 
which  has  made  the  nineteenth  century  great  is  leading  us  into 
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a  greater  age  of  fairer  and  freer  living.  Questions  of  humanity 
are  the  absorbing  interests  of  these  times;  and  whenever  a 
question  of  humanity  is  raised  it  is  invariably  associated  and 
identified  with  a  question  of  theology.  Anthropology  and 
theology  are  always  inseparably  connected,  because  God  and 
man  are  as  intimately  related  as  father  and  son. 

Questions  of  theology,  then,  are  to-day,  as  always,  of  sur- 
passing popular  interest.  Moody  and  Ingersoll  each  draws 
great  audiences.  Both  are  teachers  of  a  theology — one  positive, 
and  the  other  negative — and  people  of  widely  divergent  views 
listen  to  their  favorite  teacher.  Questions  of  theology,  inter- 
pretations of  life  from  a  religious  standpoint,  enter  into  and 
color  all  our  literature.  The  fiction  of  the  last  fifty  years  is 
strongly  flavored  with  theological  discussion.  George  Eliot 
broods  continually,  in  a  sad,  hopeless  way,  over  these  things.  In 
Dinah  Morris  she  has  drawn  a  character  of  such  pathetic  beauty 
and  invested  with  such  unusual  dignity  that  one  might  be  led 
to  think  that  its  creator  must  be  a  very  champion  of  orthodox 
evangelicism.  Such  a  character  shows  how  tenderly  and 
longingly  this  great  woman  clung,  with  her  heart,  at  least,  to 
her  earlier  faith.  At  other  times  she  seems  to  lose  all  hope  of 
a  conscious  immortality,  and  sings  that  ode,  so  atheistic  in 
thought,  but  so  full  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  altruism — 

0  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  lire  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence— live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night,  like  stars, 

And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's  search 

To  vaster  issues.   So  to  live  is  heaven. 

In  fact,  the  use  of  theology  in  novel  writing  has  become 
almost  a  fad.  Such  writers  as  Olive  Schreiner  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  who  attack  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Churches 
by  implications  and  assumptions  and  questionings,  rather  than 
by  argument,  show  that  the  prevailing  attitude  of  men  and 
women  in  these  days  is  a  feeling  after  God,  if  haply  they  may 
find  him.  The  most  characteristic  poetry  of  our  times  is  theo- 
logical in  its  prevailing  tone.  The  two  poets  who  are  most 
worthy  to  be  called  representative  of  the  highest  in  thought 
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and  feeling  of  our  times — Tennyson  and  Browning — are,  indeed, 
doctors  of  divinity,  teachers  of  religion  even  more  potent 
than  if  they  were  ordained  ecclesiastics.  "In  Memoriam"  is 
the  poem  of  the  age,  a  mirror  of  the  scientific  spirit,  joined 
with  the  devout  faith — "  believing  where  we  cannot  prove  " — 
and  the  human  brotherly  yearnings,  which  we  recognize  as 
characteristic  of  that  which  is  highest  in  modern  religious  life. 
If  we  needed  another  illustration  of  the  popularity  of  religious 
inquiries  we  should  have  it  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  whose  sessions  awakened  universal 
interest  and  unbounded  discussion. 

The  nineteenth  century,  the  age  of  individualism,  has  dealt 
the  principle  of  infallible  authority  a  fatal  blow,  and,  as  the 
result  of  the  liberation  of  the  individual  conscience,  every  man 
is  his  own  theologian.  Necessity  is  laid  upon  him  to  choose 
his  god.  There  is  henceforth  no  infallible  power  to  choose  one 
for  him.  It  has  been  truly  said:  "  The  Protestant  Reformation 
has  its  principle  and  its  method.  Its  principle  is  salvation  by 
faith,  not  by  sacraments.  Its  method  is  private  judgment,  not 
Church  authority."  *  It  is  this  method  of  Protestantism  that 
has  withdrawn  the  study  of  theology  from  the  monopoly  of  a 
professional  class  and  cast  it  trustfully  abroad,  like  potent  seed, 
to  be  watched  over  and  matured  by  the  ever-present  Spirit  of 
all  truth.  In  our  days  we  are  watching  with  amazement,  and 
not  without  misgivings,  the  various  luxurious  growths  of 
opinions  and  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  as  a  result  of 
that  sowing,  unpruned  by  Holy  Inquisition  or  infallible  coun- 
cils ;  aud  we  ask,  not  without  alarm,  "  What  shall  the  harvest 
be  ? "  A  young  man  entering  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  in 
these  days,  and  wishing  to  be  at  the  same  time  both  honest  and 
consistent,  is  met  by  the  buffeting  currents  of  opinion  that  surge 
about  him  and  is  led  to  question  the  reliability  of  his  faith  and 
to  fear  lest  he  may  make  shipwreck  of  his  faith.  He  envies 
the  apostle  who,  having  safely  weathered  every  sea,  drops 
anchor  with  a  glad  shout  of  deliverance — "  I  have  kept  the 
faith."  Times  of  transition  are  confusing;  but  this  age  of 
multifarious  opinion  is  preeminently  the  age  of  faith,  as  well 
as  the  age  of  liberated  thought.  No  sect  monopolizes  the 
liberalizing  tendencies  of  this  age.    The  movement  is  general, 

•James  Freeman  Clarke. 
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prophetic  of  the  time  when  men  shall  know  the  truth  and  be 
made  free.    It  has  been  said  : 

In  Protestant  countries  there  is  a  tendency  to  Rome,  but  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  an  equal  or  greater  tendency  to  Protestantism.  Ortho- 
doxy tends  to  liberal  Christianity,  liberal  Christianity  tends  to  orthodoxy. 
Each  longs  for  its  opposite,  its  supplement,  its  counterpart.  It  is  a  move- 
ment toward  a  larger  liberty  and  a  deeper  life. 

The  next  century  will  be  more  brotherly  and  social  than  this 
age  of  the  assertion  of  individuals  and  sects.  The  danger  lies 
in  the  pendulum  movement,  lest,  in  breaking  away  from  this 
century,  we  lose  the  rich  deposit  of  truth  which  the  age  of 
individualism  has  left  us  and  seek  only  the  great  half  truth 
which  socialism  is  to  teach.  The  Protestant  watchword,  "  My 
soul  and  God,"  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  or  perverted  into 
ik  Humanity  and  no  God."  It  will  be  strengthening  to  our 
faith  and  satisfying  to  our  hunger  for  truth  if  we  can,  iu  any 
degree,  distinguish  between  that  which  is  true  and  that  which 
is  false  in  this  intensely  Protestant  tendency  of  our  times. 

There  are  people  who  have  specialized  the  word  "  liberal," 
as  the  followers  of  Alexander  Campbell  have,  rather  arrogantly, 
specialized  the  word  "  Christian;  "  and  these  so-called  "  liberal" 
people  of  the  religious  world  make  such  a  disproportionate 
noise  in  comparison  with  their  numbers  that  a  man  raised  in 
orthodoxy,  but  whose  mind  is  somewhat  timidly  open  to  con- 
viction, is  half  inclined  to  accept  their  assertions  and  believe 
himself  a  blind  bigot  for  having  a  creed.  We  allow  the  "  liberal " 
theologian  to  construct,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  argument,  a 
definition  of  orthodoxy  which  no  two  people  who  call  them- 
selves orthodox  would  accept,  and  then  to  demolish  it  with  a 
triumphant  satisfaction  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  size 
or  importance  of  the  victory.  In  an  article  called  44  The 
Inevitable  Surrender  of  Orthodoxy,"  Mr.  Savage,  of  Boston, 
— after  constructing  a  caricature  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
composed  of  a  fossil  Calvinism  made  lurid  with  liberal  contri- 
butions of  fire  and  brimstone,  which  he  libelously  misnames 
44  orthodoxy " — weeps  ill-timed  tears  over  the  hypothetical 
millions  of  deluded  Christians  who  to-day  bow  in  worship  to 
this  Moloch  of  his  own  constructive  imagination.  His  senti- 
ment is  as  purely  artificial  as  the  weeping  of  the  moping  girl 
who  thinks  how  awful  it  would  be  if  6he  should  marry  and  have 
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a  child  and  it  should  die.  Says  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question,  "  There  is  not  one  single  feature  of  the  orthodox  plan 
of  salvation,  starting  with  the  fall  and  ending  with  heaven  and 
hell,  that  does  not  outrage  the  sense  of  justice  of  any  intelligent 
and  unbiased  mind/'  Such  a  comment  would  be  accepted  by 
every  evangelical  Christian  when  applied  to  the  "orthodoxy" 
of  the  "  liberal "  imagination,  just  as  Mr.  IngersoiPs  eloquent 
attacks  on  certain  monstrous  perversions  of  Christianity  would 
be  indorsed  by  the  whole  Church  if  uttered  iu  the  truth-loving 
spirit,  and  if  they  were  not  loaded  down  with  conscious  false- 
hoods and  defiled  with  the  venom  of  malice. 

Like  Don  Quixote,  the  knightly  plungings  and  fencings  of 
such  assailants,  which  would  have  been  en  regie  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  are  now  decidedly  quaint  and  obsolete  as  directed  against 
old-fashioned  windmills  and  other  defenseless  antagonists.  The 
liberalism  that  insults  the  orthodox  Church  by  flaunting  in  its 
face  the  graveclothes  of  buried  dogmas,  and  raises  a  post-mor- 
tem clamor  against  theories  which  are  now  but  little  insisted  on, 
if  not  entirely  ignored,  in  the  more  earnest  demands  of  the  age, 
is  narrow,  insincere,  and  unworthy  of  respect.  Such  liberalism 
partakes  of  the  bigotry  of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen,  who  ob- 
scured truth  in  their  efforts  to  be  logical.  Truth  does  not  pro- 
gress according  to  the  programs  and  formulas  of  logicians. 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day, 
They  have  their  day  and  ceaso  to  be. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  over  them 
and  make  an  ostentations  display  at  their  obsequies.  What  or- 
thodoxy has  been  in  the  days  of  Aquinas,  in  the  time  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  in  the  time  of  Calvin  is  matter  of  history ;  and 
it  is  unfair  if  we,  who  use  the  word  as  a  convenient  designation 
of  general  evangelical  Christianity,  must  bear  all  the  intolerable 
burdens  of  error  which  have  imposed  themselves  on  the  word 
in  times  past.  If  the  definitions  of  so-called  liberalism  and  of 
infidelity  be  the  true  ones,  let  the  word  "  orthodox  "  perish  for- 
ever from  the  Christian  vocabulary !  The  word  "  orthodoxy  " 
("  right  teaching  "),  however,  as  used  to  designate  evangelical 
Christianity,  as  received  and  taught  by  the  Protestant  Churches, 
is  a  constantly  progressive  and  always  noble  word,  keeping 
pace  with  the  general  advance  of  Christian  thought.  The 
word,  as  used  by  evangelical  Christianity,  has  taken  on  mean- 
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ings  altogether  broader  and  nobler  than  have  yet  been  conceded 
by  our  ungenerous  liberal  critics.  Almost  within  our  own  day 
orthodoxy  has  been,  broadened  so  as  to  include  us  Methodists, 
the  freest  thinkers  of  Protestantism,  who  preach  a  free  salva- 
tion, and  who  do  not  believe  in  the  "  decrees  "  or  "  five  points  " 
any  more  than  the  "  liberals,"  or,  for  that  matter,  the  Presby- 
terians themselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  expression 
"  right  teaching"  may  be  extended  in  simplicity  and  breadth, 
until  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  who 
by  faith  in  his  name  are  trying  to  lead  men  out  of  sin  into  holi- 
ness shall  be  called  orthodox. 

The  word  "orthodox"  ought  never  to  be  used  as  an  antonym 
of  "  liberal."  Phillips  Brooks  once  said,  "  Let  not  religion  come 
to  seem  to  men  the  affair  of  a  party."  The  same  ought  to  be 
said  concerning  liberality  of  thought.  It  is  vain  for  any  set  of 
thinkers  to  form  a  party  and  assume  proprietorship  over  an  idea 
or  a  spirit  that  is  the  common  gift  of  the  century — a  spirit 
poured  out  on  all  flesh  and  affecting  every  denomination  of 
opinion.  Liberality  of  thought  is  a  good  spirit,  which  ought  to 
pervade  all  Christian  Churches ;  nor  can  it  be  specialized  and 
made  into  an  "  ism."  Dr.  Thomas  very  sensibly  said,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Sunset  Club,  of  Chicago,  "  It  ought  not  to 
be  that,  whenever  a  man  has  a  new  thought  on  the  subject  of 
God,  he  must  build  a  Church  to  house  it  in."  Perhaps  the  doc- 
tor has  learned  that  when  a  man  tries  to  make  a  creed  out  of 
liberality  of  thought  he  finds  that  it  serves  him  very  poorly  in 
that  capacity.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  whenever  a  man  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  liberal  it  generally  means  that  he  is  nothing. 
Dr.  Paul  Cams  closes  an  article  on  the  "  Dawn  of  a  New  Re- 
ligious Era  "  with  these  words,  full  of  sublime  sound  and — emp- 
tiness :  "  There  is  but  one  religion— the  religion  of  truth.  .  .  . 
The  religion  of  the  future  can  only  bo  the  religion  of  truth." 
Any  sect  of  thinkers  that  deals  in  such  commonplaces  as  to 
say  that  the  religion  of  the  future  will  be  the  religion  of  truth 
can  have  but  little  influence  in  persuading  men  to  leave  their 
denominations  to  form  a  new  one.  A  world  of*  sinning  and 
needy  men  will  respond  to  such  a  sentiment  by  saying  bitterly, 
with  jesting  Pilate,  "  What  is  truth  ? "  and,  like  him,  will  not 
wait  for  a  reply.  In  reading  "  liberal"  literature  one  is  amazed 
to  find  everywhere  a  supercilious  assumption  that  there  are  no 
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broadly  charitable  thinkers  in  any  other  schools  of  belief — an 
assumption  that  so-called  evangelical  orthodoxy  is  synonymous 
with  a  sour  bigotry.  There  is  an  unaccountable  failure  to  rec- 
ognize the  tolerant,  truth-seeking  spirit  which  is  to-day  the  most 
conspicuous  and  attractive  attribute  of  evangelical  Christianity. 
Senseless  exhortation  and  shallow  self-congratulation  are  not 
limited  to  orthodox  preachers.  Such  a  liberalism,  in  boastfully 
assuming  a  private  ownership  in  that  which  is,  in  fact,  the  com- 
mon property  of  our  age — the  Zeitgeist  of  the  century — is  made 
i ntolerant  through  egotism.  Such  a  6elf-assumed  proprietorship 
of  the  liberalizing  spirit  which  God  has  breathed  into  this  whole 
age  of  Protestantism  leads  to  the  result  that  might  be  anticipated 
as  inevitable.  Liberalism,  as  a  sect  or  denomination  of  theolog- 
ical opinion,  becomes,  not  a  positive  agency  for  the  edification 
of  mankind  in  truth,  but  a  negative  and  carping  body  of  teach- 
ing, which,  like  the  doctors  and  lawyers  who  subsist  on  the 
infirmities  of  body  and  of  conscience  which  afflict  society,  is 
useful  chiefly  in  discovering  and  parading — not  without  profit, 
it  is  true — the  blemishes  of  those  who  are  imperfectly,  but  ear- 
nestly, doing  the  Christian  work  of  the  world. 

Let  us  consider  6ome  of  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  liberalism, 
considered  as  an  "  ism  "  or  school  of  theological  thought.  As 
already  hinted,  its  most  conspicuous  weakness  is  the  negative, 
vague,  illusive  character  of  its  teachings.  It  abounds  in  gener- 
alities, mostly  so  commonplace  as  not  even  to  be  "  glittering." 
It  is  even  harder  to  define  the  word  " liberal"  than  the  word 
"  orthodox."  Its  vagueness  almost  saves  it  from  indictment. 
4<  Liberalism  "  is  a  word  similar  in  character  to  the  expression 
"  the  opposition,"  as  used  in  politics,  and  expresses  something 
negative,  rather  than  positive.  Nonconformity  to  generally 
received  theological  opinions  is  the  loose  bond  that  holds  liber- 
als together  in  a  semblance  to  unity.  "  Anything  to  beat  Grant " 
was  a  watchword  that  formed  a  party  of  opposition  of  widely 
divergent  elements.  So,  when  we  use  the  word  "liberal"  we 
do  not  think  of  a  system  of  constructive  theology,  but  a  multi- 
farious group  of  thinkers  who  agree  only  in  disagreeing  with 
the  commonly  received  tenets  of  evangelical  Christianity — a 
group  beginning  almost  inside  the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  with  such 
truly  Christian  teachers  as  Dr.  Channing  and  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  and  extending  out  to  such  end  men  of  Unitarian  ism  as 
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the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage.  Perhaps  we  should  stop  there ;  hut  the 
negative  tendency  still  pushes  on — still  out — through  the  scien- 
tific atheism  of  Huxley  and  Spencer,  through  the  agnosticism 
of  Auguste  Comte,  to  the  gross,  ribalda  theism  of  Ingersoll, 
and  still  beyond,  if  anything  more  empty  and  negative  can  be 
conceived. 

Doubtless  the  Liberal  Congress  which  met  last  year  in  our 
city,  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  flutter  of  anticipation,  ought 
to  give  us  6ome  adequate  idea  of  the  personnel  and  common 
tenets  of  liberalism.  In  studying  this  congress  it  was  evident 
that  the  only  ground  for  agreement  was  objection  to  orthodoxy ; 
and  these  objections  arose  chiefly  from  overstatements  or  mis- 
understandings of  its  principal  doctrines.  In  the  congress  were 
assembled  all  grades,  beginning  with  the  so-called  "  liberal  or- 
thodox," through  Universalism,  Unitarianism,  through  Judaism 
(revised  edition),  out  to  ethical  culture,  which  by  its  very  name 
disclaims  all  connection  with  theology,  liberal  or  illiberal.  And 
in  this  congress  the  centrifugal  tendency  was  strikingly  appar- 
ent. It  was  hard  to  resist  the  outward  drift.  One  brother 
grew  merry  over  the  situation  and  gayly  declared  that  all  space 
was  hardly  broad  enough  to  furnish  him  a  platform.  The 
longer  they  sat  the  more  confused  they  became.  With  some 
evident  chagrin  they  closed  their  deliberations,  feeling  farther 
apart  than  ever,  and  with  a  conviction  that  the  spirit  of  mission- 
ary propagandism  was  not  consonant  with  their  negative  doc- 
trine. Somewhat  inanely  did  they  talk  on  matters  on  which 
no  two  agreed,  and  adjourned  a  little  crestfallen  and  with  a 
dim  consciousness  that  the  great  world,  in  its  need  and  hun- 
ger of  soul,  was  but  little  helped — with  a  dim  consciousness, 
we  hope,  also,  that  after  all  the  so-called  orthodox  Churches 
have  some  share  in  the  liberalizing  spirit  which  is  God's  gift  to 
this  age,  and  something  positive  besides.  The  centrifugal  tend- 
ency of  liberalism  is  its  most  notable  feature.  From  the  de- 
nials of  orthodoxy  which  all  hold  in  common,  it  drifts  out 
broadly  into  thinner  and  ever  thinner  atmospheres,  through 
pantheism  and  agnosticism,  out  to  blank  atheism.  Almost  the 
only  characteristics  common  to  all  liberals  are  in  the  nature  of 
denials. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  often,  in  this  vast  system  or, 
rather,  chaos  of  beliefs  or  unbeliefs,  are  wandering  bodies,  like 
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comets,  traveling  in  parabolic  orbits,  which,  after  tracing  illim- 
itable wastes  of  negation,  return  ever  and  anon  to  a  close  and 
fiery  perihelion  of  credulity  aronnd  some  center  of  positive 
error,  like  theosophy,  spiritualism,  or  Christian  science— only 
to  drift  ont  again,  through  all  the  widening  circles  of  doubt  and 
liberalism,  into  thinner  and  thinner  ethers  of  cold  agnosticism. 
Well  did  the  poet  exhort, 

Hold  thou  the  truth  ;  define  it  well; 
For  fear  divine  philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 

Procuress  to  the  lords  of  hell. 

The  superstitious  credulity  of  infidels  is  proverbial.  Men  who 
are  too  rational  to  accept  biblical  Christianity  6tart  at  omens, 
have  their  secret  fetich  Lares  and  Penates,  see  divine  reason- 
ableness in  the  skillfully  veneered  teachings  of  Vivekananda, 
and  lend  willing  ears  to  the  spirit  rappings  of  the  Fox  sisters. 
Refusing  the  knowledge  of  God,  they  "  became  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened.  Professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools." 

The  weakness  of  liberalism,  resulting  from  its  being  negative 
and  critical,  is  illustrated  in  two  notable  features  of  its  doctrine : 
(1)  its  treatment  of  the  subject  of  sin ;  (2)  its  neglect  of  the 
devotional  element  of  religion. 

I.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  causes  of  the  weakness  of 
liberalism  is  its  inadequate  method  of  dealing  with  sin.  In 
this  theology  sin  is  an  ignorance  to  be  educated  out  of 
man,  a  lack — something  negative,  not  a  positive  resistance  of 
God.  In  making  sport  of  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man 
libcralists  lose  sight  of  the  actual  fallen  men  about  us  who  need 
deliverance.  Their  easy-going  contemplation  of  sin  leads  them, 
of  course,  to  neglect,  and  even  deny,  conversion.  As  a  Uni- 
tarian writer  who  deplores  this  tendency  says,  "  It  is  common 
among  liberals  to  doubt  the  reality,  or  deny  the  importance,  of 
such  changes."  A  liberalism  of  theology  which  shuts  its  eyes 
to  the  most  conspicuous  and  terribly  significant  phenomenon  of 
human  life  on  earth — the  fact  of  sin — and  makes  no  provision 
for  the  cure  of  the  fatal  disease  of  humanity,  is  like  the  false 
watchman  who  is  6o  unkindly  tender-hearted  as  to  say,  "  Peace, 
peace,"  to  the  defenseless  city  when  the  enemy  are  already 
scaling  the  wall.    Such  theologians  treat  moral  disease  as  the 
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so-called  Christian  scientists  treat  physical  ills — by  ignoring 
them.  They  say  to  the  troubled  and  sin-sick  soul,  uGo  in 
peace ; "  but  they  do  not  give  the  healing  touch.  That  was 
a  very  "  liberal "  rector  who,  when  George  Fox,  the  founder  of 
Quakerism,  went  to  ask  advice  for  the  distress  of  his  soul,  told  . 
him  to  amuse  himself  and  divert  his  mind.  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  in  criticism  of  this  tendency  of  liberals  to  underestimate 
sin,  declared,  "  There  are  some  preachers  among  ns  who  would 
not  know  what  to  do  for  a  penitent  and  anxious  soul  which 
really  saw  the  greatness  of  its  need." 

In  contrast  to  this  negative  view  of  sin  we  have  the  ortho- 
dox view,  which  is  radical  and  definite,  supplying  the  ration 
d'etre  of  the  methods  and  institutions  of  evangelical  Christian- 
ity. According  to  orthodoxy,  Christ  was  manifested  to  take 
away  our  sin,  and  Christianity  is  a  system  of  redemption  first, 
and  then  of  education.  If  the  time-worn  doctrines  of  the  fall 
of  man,  original  sin,  total  depravity,  etc.,  be  not  correct  and 
unalterable  expressions  of  absolute  truth  (and  no  one  to-day 
claims  that  they  are) ;  if  orthodoxy,  in  exalting  the  atonement 
and  the  supernatural  change  effected  in  the  human  heart  by  the 
regenerating  Spirit,  has  tended  to  an  almost  Antinomian  ex- 
treme, making  the  Christian  life  solely  a  passive  submission  to 
irresistible  sovereignty  (and  no  one  denies  such  perversions) 
— nevertheless,  the  intensely  earnest  view  which  orthodox 
Churches  take  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  and  their 
equally  intense  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour  from  sin  have 
been  the  motive  power  of  modern  evangelical  Christianity — a 
power  that  has  found  expression  in  the  missionary  and  revival 
movements  which  have  made  the  nineteenth  century  what  it 
is ;  a  power  that  promises  to  lay  a  hallowing  hand  on  the  mod- 
ern socialistic  tendencies  and  save  them  from  hurling  society 
into  atheistic  anarchy,  guiding  them,  rather,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  universal  household  of  God  on  earth.  Judged  by  the 
test  of  ethical  utility,  as  a  working  hypothesis  in  making  men 
better,  orthodoxy,  in  its  treatment  of  sin,  is  6trong,  and  liber- 
alism weak.  Phillips  Crooks  says,  "  I  think  that  it  is  in  the 
exhibition  of  their  moral  consequences  and  connections,  far 
more  than  in  the  discovery  of  their  abstract  truth  or  falsehood 
or  their  proof  or  disproof  from  the  Bible,  that  doctrines  to-day 
must  be  established  or  refuted  in  the  eyes  of  men."    By  this 
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test  of  ethical  utility  liberalism  as  a  creed  ranks  with  atheism,  in 
being  weak  in  the  pnlling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  iniquity. 

II.  The  weakness  of  liberalism  because  of  its  negative  char- 
acter  is  again  illustrated  in  its  neglect  of  the  devotional  element 
of  religion.    The  most  essential  thing  about  a  religion  is  that 

C  DO 

it  be  religions.  This  explains  why  so  many  highly  intellectual 
people  remain  devout  Catholics.  They  prefer  an  irrational  or 
snperrational  religion  to  mere  intellectualism.  Mark  Pattison 
says,  "  Men  have  never  given  up  their  beliefs  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  raised  against  them ;  they  will  not  plunge  into  a 
•  vacuum."  To  banish  God  as  far  as  possible  from  the  personal 
consciousness  of  men,  to  communicate  with  him  only  through 
the  long-distance  telephone  of  impersonal  laws  and  evolutions, 
and  finally  to  dispense  with  him  altogether  is  the  strong  tend- 
ency of  liberalism,  the  only  logical  stopping  place  being  the  soul- 
less materialism  of  Huxley.  When  liberal  theology  has  thus 
drifted  out  into  so-called  scientific  free  thought  we  encounter 
a  limbo  of  confused  ideas.  These  self-styled  free  thinkers  are 
found  wandering  in  pathless  bogs  of  credulity  with  a  com- 
placency that  puts  to  blush  the  darkest  ages  of  faith.  Such 
thinkers,  teaching,  as  they  do,  that  the  states  of  the  mind  are 
but  chance  movements  of  the  molecules  of  the  brain,  be- 
come too  gross  to  understand  or  treat  with  fairness  the  religions 
of  men.  It  has  been  fairly  alleged  against  Huxley  that  "  his 
manner  of  approach  to  the  Christian  system  is  to  represent  it 
as  a  clerical  intrigue  or,  at  least,  as  in  the  main  an  exhibi- 
tion of  tyranny,  ignorance,  and  self-seeking  on  the  part  of 
churchmen."  The  great  heresy  of  modern  science  is  to  make 
physical  phenomena  the  only  realities.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  such  a  philosophy  can  become  a  religion  only  to  a 
very  small,  highly  cultivated,  but  parasitic  class,  while  the  mass 
of  mankind  still  cling  to  supernatural  religion  and,  in  lieu  of 
something  better,  to  superstitions  and  idolatries.  The  healthy 
human  consciousness  will  always  protest,  with  Goethe,  that  God 
is,  and  that  he  is  not  far  off,  but  present  in  nature  and  humanity: 

Not  so  outside  doth  the  Creator  linger, 
Nor  let  the  all  of  things  run  round  hi9  finger, 
But  moves  its  center,  not  its  outer  rim ; 
Comes  down  to  nature,  draws  it  up  to  him, 
Moving  within,  inspiring  from  above, 
With  currents  ever  new  of  light  and  love. 
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Liberalism,  in  all  its  forms,  lacks  that  sense  of  the  presence 
of  God  in  bis  Church  which  alone  can  give  enthusiasm  and  life. 
A  prominent  Unitarian  says  of  his  own  Church,  "  A  Unitarian 
congregation  usually  consists  of  intelligent,  virtuous,  well-mean- 
ing people,  but  destitute  of  enthusiasm  and  with  little  confi- 
dence in  the  new  birth  or  religious  life."  In  avoiding  anthro- 
pomorphism the  liberalist  tends  to  make  God  more  and  more 
an  abstraction,  to  lay  less  and  less  stress  on  the  emotional  and 
mystical  elements  in  religion,  to  make  theology  an  intellectual 
theory,  and  to  obscure  the  personal  dependence  of  the  individ- 
ual on  God,  as  a  Father  and  Friend.  Such  a  religion  is  neces- 
sarily weak;  for  humanity  seeks  God,  and  the  heart  often 
cries  out  against  the  head  : 

"  There  is  no  God,"  the  foolish  saith, 

But  none,  "  There  is  no  sorrow  ;  " 
And  nature  oft  the  cry  of  faith 

In  bitter  need  will  borrow. 
Eves  which  the  preacher  could  not  school 

By  wayside  grave  are  raised ; 
And  lips'say,  "God  be  pitiful," 

Who  ne'er  said,  "God  be  praised." 

A  religion  will  be  strong  in  proportion  as  it  makes  men  re- 
alize the  presence  of  God.  Moses  felt  the  force  of  that  truth 
when  he  said,  "  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not 
up  hence."  The  complaint  which  the  Christian  justly  makes 
against  liberalism  is,  "  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him."  At  the  late  congress  of 
liberals  one  of  the  speakers  on  ethical  culture — an  earnest,  sad- 
faced  man — took  occasion  to  say,  "  The  name  Jesus,  beautiful 
though  it  be,  must  inevitably  be  a  name  of  ever-lessening 
potency  as  the  minds  of  men  arc  emancipated  from  error  and 
are  taught  that  every  man  must  save  himself."  Those  of  us 
who  were  there  will  remember  that  a  sudden  hush  smote  the 
audience,  as  if  they  were  chilled  and  frightened  at  the  awful 
leap  into  the  dark  which  they  were  invited  to  take. 

Evangelical  Christianity  is  the  most  powerfully  influential 
religion  the  world  has  ever  seen,  because  it  teaches  so  strongly 
the  intimate  relation  between  God  and  man.  Its  message  to 
society  is,  **  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men ; "  its 
message  to  the  individual  is,  "  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"    Xo  matter  how  emancipated 
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men  may  become  intellectually,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
liberalism  will  profit  by  it  at  the  expense  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity. As  a  prominent  infidel  admits,  "  It  is  time  that  people 
have  become  indifferent  about  theological  subtleties :  but  thev 
still  remain  under  the  sway  of  religion,  and  the  Churches  are 
becoming  more  truly  religious  as  they  are  becoming  less  secta- 
rian." A  great  deal  is  being  said  about  the  religion  of  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  predict  that  the  religion  of 
the  future  will  be  the  form  of  religion  which,  in  its  teaching  and 
practice,  brings  the  divine  Father  nearest  to  the  human  soul  and 
which,  in  human  society,  makes  men  realize  that  the  taber- 
nacle of  God  is,  indeed,  among  men. 

Having  noticed  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  weaknesses  of 
liberalism,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  there  is  another  side  to  the 
discussion.  The  whole  movement  is  reactionary  against  oppo- 
site errors  in  orthodoxy.  In  all  these  liberal  writings  we  find 
protests  against  the  traditional  and  long-established  interpreta- 
tions of  God  and  his  dealings  with  mankind.  There  is  a  legiti- 
mate demand  that  new  wine  be  put  into  new  bottles,  that  the 
Church  conscientiously  face  new  conditions  with  improved 
adaptations.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Protestants  do  too 
much  protesting.  One  extreme  of  the  pendulum  movement  is 
evidence  of  an  opposite  extreme.  If  liberalism  has  been  too 
negative  it  is  because  orthodoxy  has  been  too  positive  or,  rather, 
falsely  positive. 

This  tendency  is  seen  in  its  treatment  of  truth  derived  from 
other  than  scriptural  sources — as,  for  instance,  the  discoveries  of 
science.  Intolerance  is  always  a  cowardice,  resulting  from 
weakness  of  faith.  The  Church,  in  assuming  to  be  the  sole 
channel  of  truth,  has  sometimes  usurped  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  has  made  wretched  work  of  leading  men  into  all 
truth.  Afraid  to  trust  the  Spirit  of  truth,  she  undertook  the 
impossible  task  of  defining  truth  herself.  It  was  a  pathetic 
sight  when  Galileo,  over  seventy  years  old,  with  one  hand  on 
the  gospels  and  the  other  on  his  heart,  at  the  command  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition  solemnly  repudiated  the  truth  which  God  had 
given  him  concerning  the  material  universe,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  plainly  repugnant  to  the  teachings  of  Holy  "Writ.  In 
those  days  and  since,  some  men  were  more  careful  to  be  ortho- 
dox than  to  be  right.    It  is  equally  pathetic  to  hear  6ome  Prot- 
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estant  preachers  of  our  day  rant,  with  unbecoming  confidence, 
against  the  findings  of  modern  science — which  ought  to  be 
judged  as  facts,  independently  of  any  possible  bearing  on  any- 
one's creed — and  with  a  vehemence  that  betokens  a  cowardly 
fear  lest,  if  Darwinism  should  be  proved,  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Christian  system  must  fall.  If  our  Christianity  is  to  stand 
or  fall  with  some  old  theory  of  natural  science  or  of  biblical  in- 
terpretation, such  as  mediaeval  geology  or  the  chronology  of 
Usher,  we  have,  indeed,  built  our  house  on  the  6ands.  It  is  es- 
sentially cowardly  in  a  Christian  preacher  to-day  to  indulge  in 
pointless  sarcasm  against  the  much-abused  higher  criticism,  as  if 
the  results  of  this  earnest  study  were  not  as  likely,  and  more  so, 
to  establish,  as  to  undermine,  the  true  power  and  authority  of  the 
sacred  word.  Orthodoxy  has  manifested  the  same  spirit  as 
Romanism  in  its  faithless  fear  of  private  judgment.  No  sooner 
does  Protestantism  win  its  great  fight  against  papal  authority 
than  it  is  stricken  with  panic  lest  God  should  not  properly  con- 
serve the  results  of  the  Reformation ;  and  it  seizes  hold  of  the 
dethroned  principle  of  infallible  authority  and  proceeds  to  en- 
throne it  in  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  and  to  foster  an 
enervating  idolatry  of  the  letter  of  the  word,  saying  to  the  peo- 
ple, "  These  be  your  gods,  O  Israel  1 "  In  our  age  the  Bible 
is  being  relieved  of  many  intolerable  burdens  which  it  has  been 
made  to  bear ;  and  the  more  it  is  studied  and  rightly  inter- 
preted the  more  conspicuous  does  its  divine  purpose  and  in- 
spiration shine  forth,  its  purpose  being,  not  to  teach  occult 
science,  but  to  guide  men  out  of  sin  into  holiness. 

Orthodoxy  has  been  too  positive,  also,  in  its  insistence  on 
creed  statements.  By  reducing  theology  to  an  exact  science  it 
has  invited  attack.  Nicsean  formulas  and  hairsplitting  defini- 
tions of  the  Eternal  One  seem  in  our  day  almost  irreverent. 
The  whole  Christian  world  is  learning  that  absolutely  identical 
belief  is  not  essential  to  identity  of  Christian  faith  and  life. 
The  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward  a  more  simple,  reverent,  and 
tolerant  attitude  in  reference  to  the  hidden  things  of  God,  to- 
gether with  a  more  stalwart  and  earnest  attention  to  practical 
ethics.    It  has  been  truly  said  : 

No  creed  ever  made  satisfied  even  the  majority.  How,  indeed,  can  any 
statement  proceeding  from  the  human  brain  be  an  adequate  and  perma- 
nent expression  of  eternal  truth  I    Even  the  apostle  says,  44  We  know  in 
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part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part,"  and  11  Whether  there  be  knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away."  If  Paul  declared  that  he  had  not  the  power  of  mak- 
ing a  perfect  and  permanent  statement  of  truth,  how  can  we  believe  that 
anyone  else  can  ever  do  it  ? 

Is  there,  then,  no  assurance  of  faith  for  the  Christian  teacher 
or  believer  ?  Is  there  no  satisfying  via  media  between  a  nar- 
row, self-contented  orthodoxy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  thin, 
vapid  liberalism,  on  the  other,  that  starves  out  the  religious  life 
and  chills  into  paralysis  the  warm  enthusiasms  of  devotion?  Is 
there  no  attitude  toward  truth  more  satisfying  than  either  of 
these?  The  answer  to  these  heart-searching  questions  must  be 
found  in  an  earnest  study  of  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity, 
which  is  a  life,  not  a  carefully  elaborated  set  of  opinions.  A 
great  orthodox  writer  has  truly  said  : 

Men  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  a  mass  of 
separate  questions,  having  little  connection  with  one  another,  on  all  of 
which  a  man  must  have  made  up  his  mind  before  he  can  be  counted  a  be- 
liever. The  spiritual  unity  of  the  faith  must  be  brought  out  and  its  sim- 
plicity asserted  in  the  prominence  given  to  the  personal  life  and  work  of 
Jesua  Christ  and  loyalty  to  him,  as  a  test  of  all  discipleship. 

Under  6uch  a  noble  conception  of  Christianity  there  is  no 
narrowness  in  belonging  to  a  denomination  or  holding  a  creed, 
if  we  at  the  same  time  cling  to  the  simple  spiritual  unity  of  the 
faith.  John  Wesley  had  the  right  idea  of  Christian  unity  and 
of  essential  orthodoxy  when  he  said,  "  I  desire  a  league,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  every  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  has 
well  been  said,  "  The  Church,  if  she  holds  her  creed  as  a  creed 
ought  to  be  held,  is  neither  dogmatic  nor  skeptical,  but  keeps 
both  to  the  special  and  the  universal  and  makes  them  minister 
to  each  other."  A  good  definition  of  essential  Christianity  was 
given  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  by  a  Christian  Japauese  : 
"  The  essential  nature  of  Christianity  is  not  dogma,  but  the 
ethico-religious  life  in  each  individual  soul  and  in  humanity  at 
large.  Live  the  life  and  do  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
orthodoxy  of  dogma  shall  give  place  to  the  orthodoxy  of  life 
and  work."  As  George  Macdonald  said,  "  I  find  that  doing  the 
will  of  God  leaves  me  but  little  time  for  disputing  about  his 
plans."  Even  in  this  age,  then,  of  vast  and  often  excessive  lib- 
erality of  thought,  it  is  possible  to  say,  "  I  have  kept  the  faith." 
An  honest  looking  forward  toward  the  things  that  are  before, 
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not  assuming  that  we  have  already  attained  or  were  already 
perfect ;  a  cordial  acceptance  of  Christ's  teaching  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  in  the  world  to  lead  us  into  all  truth ;  an  open  eye  for 
the  light  that  is  yet  to  break  upon  the  dark  problems  of  human 
life,  from  God's  word  of  Scripture  and  from  his  words  that  can 
be  read  in  the  social,  political,  and  economic  movements  that  are 
making  history  under  our  very  eyes — such  an  attitude  will  save 
us  from  the  stupefying  self -contentment  which  is  the  result  of  a 
blind  adherence  to  rigid  formulas  of  belief,  wrought  for  us  in 
the  heat  of  irritating  controversy. 

What,  then,  shall  save  us  from  drifting  too  far  out  and  losing 
our  religious  life  in  the  inanition  and  paralysis  of  a  false  liber- 
alism ?  May  we  not  find  that  safeguard  in  the  realization  of  a 
present  God — a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  God  and  Christ 
of  the  New  Testament  are  present  to-day  in  mighty  power  in 
the  Church  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  may  we  not  find  a  corrective 
to  a  false  intellectualism  in  the  cultivation  of  a  personal  reli- 
gious experience.  "  Rooted  and  grounded  in  love,"  we  6hall  be 
able  to  comprehend  "  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth, 
and  height;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge."  The  facts  of  personal  religions  experience  and 
observation  are  now,  as  in  apostolic  days,  to  be  our  strength  as 
Christian  teachers.  Christianity  is  eminently  an  historical  reli- 
gion, resting  on  facts,  to-day,  as  always — not  on  philosophy. 
Men  will  believe  in  the  Christ  whom  they  see  in  the  Churches 
and  in  Christians.  It  is  comparatively  futile  to  argue  with  an 
unbeliever  in  favor  of  miracles  alleged  to  have  been  wrought 
nineteen  centuries  ago.  But  if  we  can  show  that  these  were 
but  the  things  "  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach ; "  if  we 
can  show  proof  to-day  of  a  "  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth  ; "  if,  as  one  of  the  converts  of  the  Pa- 
cific Garden  Mission  so  eloquently  declared,  a  second  New  Tes- 
tament might  be  written  from  the  deeds  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
Chicago — deeds  of  regeneration,  healing,  and  raising  from  the 
dead — then  wo  have  an  argument  in  favor  of  orthodoxy 
("  right  teaching  ")  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
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Art.  V.— NEWSPAPER  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  INTEMPERANCE. 

There  are  few  social  forces  which  claim  to  equal  the  potency 
of  the  periodical  press.  Specially  is  this  true  of  its  newspaper 
department.  Its  inconsiderable  cost  puts  it  within  reach  of  the 
poor,  its  convenient  form  and  serial  visits  render  its  perusal 
possible  by  the  busiest,  while  the  compass  and  ability  of  original 
and  contributed  articles  fully  sustain  its  high  claim.  The  range 
of  its  discussions  embraces  almost  every  conceivable  topic.  It 
introduces  us  to  all  lands  and  makes  us  familiar  with  the  passing 
events  of  all  countries,  so  that,  whether  in  matters  relating  to 
literature,  science,  philosophy,  or  the  sayings  and  deeds  which 
make  up  the  history  of  everyday  life,  there  is  no  reasonable 
apology  for  anyone's  being  in  ignorance.  Nor  does  it  relegate 
to  class  and  professional  journals  exclusive  consideration  of 
specialties ;  but  in  the  table  of  its  diversified  contents  space  is 
devoted  to  their  intelligent  and  popular  consideration. 

A  daily  newspaper  is  a  comprehensive  compendium  of  the 
freshest  and  best  in  every  department  of  literature,  and  con- 
tributes largely  to  such  aNfund  of  valuable  information  as  must 
have  its  influence  on  the  popular  mind.  As  a  means  of  edu- 
cation it  takes  a  foremost  place  and  acknowledges  no  secular 
superior.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  large  numbers  of  the  people 
allow  their  religious  or  secular  paper  to  do  their  thinking 
for  them,  and  so  are  likely  to  receive  without  question  and  im- 
part without  hesitation  what  was  oracularly  stated  in  their 
familiar  journal.  Away  from  the  more  highly  favored  centers 
.  of  intelligence  the  home  is  but  sparsely  supplied  with  books, 
while  public  libraries  are  institutions  promised  only  to  the 
strongest  faith.  Persons  in  such  circumstances  have  but  few 
opportunities  for  study,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  natural 
that  they  should  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  newspaper  as  the 
most  promising  source  of  intelligence  within  their  reach.  We 
are  here  stating  a  fact,  and  not  offering  a  criticism.  It  is  a 
matter  for  gratulation  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  best  environ- 
ment, there  goes  so  unobtrusively  into  the  homes  of  every  com- 
munity a  means  of  accomplishing  so  much  in  relieving  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  and  neutralizing  its  terrible  results.    We  are 
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not  affirming  that  our  description  will  apply  without  exception  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  for  the  unscrupulous  to  impose 
upon  a  community  their  hurtful  publications. 

When  we  speak  of  the  newspaper  as  an  educational  force  we 
are  warranted  in  using  the  phrase  in  the  widest  and  best  sense. 
All  true  education  looks  through  words  to  opinions,  to  the  im- 
planting of  the  germs  of  truth,  and  to  the  development  of 
worthy  sentiment.  Every  community  will  be  prosperous  in 
proportion  as  it  regards  and  practices  such  principles  as  accord 
with  truth,  whether  that  truth  be  in  the  physical,  mental,  or 
moral  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  neither  feasible  nor  desirable  that 
every  newspaper  column  should  be  an  objective  lesson  in  some 
department  of  virtue ;  but  the  best  interests  of  society  demand 
that  in  conducting  a  journal  the  most  enlightened  judgment 
be  used,  in  order  that  it  may  with  all  its  power  protest  against 
the  wrong  and  encourage  the  right.  There  is,  of  course,  no  one 
profession  or  agency  to  which  this  duty  can  be  exclusively  rele- 
gated. There  is  no  assumption  of  wisdom  or  of  virtue  which 
makes  it  a  special  privilege.  It  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be 
considered  the  prerogative  of  anyone  to  engage  in  this  great 
work  before  whom  opportunity  has  opened  its  inviting  door. 
Philanthropy  and  patriotism,  as  well  as  religion,  demand  it. 
The  highest  privilege  of  intelligent  citizenship  is  to  make  men 
wiser  and  better.  There  is  no  selfish  interest  which  may  be 
allowed  to  excuse  any  from  this  natural  obligation.  He  cannot 
claim  that  his  vocation  is  secular,  and  that  it  is  the  special  sphere 
of  the  pulpit  to  monopolize  this  work.  But  it  is  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  opportunity ;  and  with  opportunity  comes  a  responsi- 
bility that  cannot  be  evaded. 

For  the  dissemination  of  truth  and  the  consequent  overthrow 
of  error  the  newspaper  press  possesses  opportunities  which  are 
strangely  complete.  Because  of  a  peculiar  and  confidential 
relation  to  its  readers,  it  can  manufacture  a  sentiment  which 
will  soon  demolish  the  strongest  walls  of  the  worst  enemy  of 
society.    Our  thought  pertains  to  abstract  truth  only  in  60  far 

VOX  v 

as  it  may  be  applied  to  the  experiences  of  practical  life.  It  is 
in  order  that  society  may  be  made  better  and  homes  happier, 
in  order  that  crime  may  be  banished  and  good  will  may 
abound,  that  we  are  thinking  of  the  best  and  fairest  agency  for 
accomplishing  the  great  revolution  of  the  reformation  of  society. 
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We  are  warranted  in  looking  to  the  newspapers  of  the  land  as 
being  fully  adapted  to  this  great  work.  This  should  not  be 
considered  a  strange  demand,  since  so  many  of  them  remind  us, 
with  repeated  emphasis,  that  it  is  their  purpose  to  prove  friendly 
to  every  virtue  and  uncompromisingly  hostile  to  every  vice,  and 
specially  to  such  evils  as  jeopardize  the  morals  of  the  masses, 
add  to  the  burdens  of  society,  and  paralyze  what  ought  to  be 
the  protecting  arm  of  the  State.  We  are  not  imposing  on  this 
agency  any  unreasonable  task,  but  only  those  responsibilities 
which,  in  the  light  of  repeated  assumptions  of  the  most  distin- 
guished journalists,  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Now,  let  this  powerful  engine  determine  with  the  force  of 
truth  to  demolish  the  walls  that  environ  the  strongest  enemies 
of  society,  and  the  issue  cannot  long  remain  in  doubt.  We  are 
brought  to  this  conclusion  by  observing  the  influence  of  any 
teaching  when  presented  to  the  popular  mind  with  care  and 
perseverance.  By  6uch  a  method  Cato  contributed  to  the  over- 
throw of  Carthage  ;  while  by  similar  persistence  Garrison  and 
Phillips  did  the  same  for  "  the  sum  of  all  villainies."  Napoleon 
is  reported  to  have  declared  that  four  hostile  newspapers  were 
more  to  be  feared  than  a  thousand  bayonets.  Justice  Story's 
opinion  of  the  province  of  newspapers  is  seen  in  the  following 
significant  utterance : 

Here  shall  the  press  the  people's  right  maintain, 
Una  wed  by  influence,  and  unbribed  br  gain .; 
Here,  patriot  truth  her  glorious  precepts  draw, 
Fledged  to  religion,  liberty,  and  law. 

* 

In  an  editorial  paragraph  a  widely  circulated  Boston  daily,  a 
few  months  ago,  claimed  for  the  press  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good.  In  connection  with  the  assertion  that  the 
Louisiana  lottery  had  been  routed  by  the  denunciation  of  the 
newspapers  there  appeared  this  very  significant  sentence: 
"  There  is  probably  no  evil  so  gigantic  or  so  powerfully  in- 
trenched that  it  cannot  be  denounced  out  of  existence  by  a 
unanimous,  or  nearly  unanimous,  press."  Again:  "Great  is 
the  power  of  just  criticism;  and  the  newspaper  is  a  more 
powerful  factor  in  maintaining  law  and  order  than  the  statute 
book."  These  must  be  regarded  as  the  considerate  statements  of 
an  influential  journal.  Its  claim,  so  all-embracing  in  its  assump- 
tion, is  worthy  of  close  attention.    The  press  had,  it  attirmed, 
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achieved  a  glorious  victory  over  one  of  the  most  strongly  in- 
trenched foes,  had  driven  him  from  his  fastnesses,  aud  relieved 
the  land  from  his  cancerous  presence.  To  have  done  this  is  to 
have  established  a  claim  to  an  incalculable  force,  whose  respon- 
sibility reaches  to  the  same  vast  extent.  Our  only  wonder  is 
that  the  conqueror  did  not  immediately  look  about  for  fresh 
laurels  from  other  promising  fields  and  again  verify  the  wis- 
dom of  an  old  declaration : 

Take  away  the  sword; 
States  can  be  saved  without  it.    Bring  the  peu. 

There  is  no  lover  of  his  kind  whose  heart  will  not  glow  with 
richer  hopes  as  he  considers  what  a  powerful  ally  he  has  in  this 
efficient  literary  force,  and  whose  prayers  will  not  be  most 
earnest  that  it  may  assume  the  responsibility  of  its  vast  influence, 
exceptional  intelligence,  and  brilliant  self-consciousness. 

To  assist  us  in  a  more  complete  estimate  of  the  influence  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  we  invite  attention  to 
their  great  number.  According  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Directory  for  1894,  there  are  in  the  United  States  1,853  daily 
newspapers  and  14,077  which  are  published  weekly,  making 
of  these  two  classes  alone  an  astonishing  total  of  15,930  papers 
engaged  daily  or  weekly  in  the  wonderful  educational  work 
above  described.  In  addition  to  these  are  semi  weekly,  tri- 
weekly, biweekly,  monthly,  and  bimonthly  publications,  which 
bring  the  grand  total  of  such  periodicals  to  the  vast  number  of 
19,302.  Not  that  these  are  all  equally  intelligent  or  equally 
conscientious ;  but  they  all  belong  to  a  corps  in  the  army  of 
reform,  are  responsible  for  a  certain  degree  of  effort,  and  are 
entitled  to  share  in  the  common  glory  of  success.  But,  great 
as  is  the  number  of  these  different  publications,  we  are  as- 
tonished beyond  measure  at  the  figures  representing  the 
number  of  copies  of  a  single  issue  of  each  and  all  com- 
bined. A  careful  estimate  places  this  single  issue  at  forty-five 
millions  of  copies.  This  supply  would  furnish  a  copy  to  nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  people  of  our  entire  population.  Let  us 
further  make  the  estimate  for  the  year,  and  to  our  astonish- 
ment the  grand  total  amounts  to  thirty-two  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  of  copies.  Surely  we  should  not  take  exceptions  to 
the  assumptions  of  this  mighty  array,  for  too  much  canuot  be 
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expected  of  its  purest  motive  and  highest  purpose.  Its  existence 
is  assured  by  a  sympathetic  and  sustaining  constituency.  The 
ground  is  ready  for  the  seed,  the  mind  is  strangely  responsive 
to  the  thought  thus  brought  to  the  millions  of  waiting  readers, 
so  that  all  places  and  their  peoples  are  prepared  to  respond  to 
the  sentiments  expressed  on  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  pages 
of  these  publications. 

We  should  fail  to  compliment  this  intelligent  host  by  sug- 
gesting that  it  ignore  such  gigantic  evils  as  are  deeply  intrenched 
and  are  surrounded  by  powerful  friends  and  turn  its  mighty 
enginery  against  the  friendless  sins  of  our  time.  There  are 
forms  of  wickedness  which  have  no  apologists,  and  for  their 
denunciation  no  special  heroism  is  required.  Indeed,  to  arraign 
them  frequently  and  with  virulence  appears  to  be  the  thing  to 
do,  and  it  is  roundly  done.  "We  should  be  thankful  that  any 
evils  are  denounced  and  brought  into  contempt,  that  there 
exists  against  them  a  healthy  sentiment  which  makes  their  ex- 
istence a  burden,  and  thus  causes  them  to  hide  away  from  the 
light  and  accomplish  their  baneful  purposes  in  the  dark.  We 
should  be  grateful  that  the  number  of  evils  thus  placed  under 
ban  is  increasing  and  their  general  reputation  is  growing  de- 
servedly darker.  We  are  willing,  too,  to  award  to  newspapers 
all  the  commendation  they  may  claim  for  their  part  in  this 
progressive  work.  But  this  denunciation  should  not  be  restricted 
to  those  infamous  sins  that  have  none  to  do  them  reverence. 
It  would  be  decidedly  uncomplimentary  to  suggest  that  the 
press  leave  to  other  agencies  the  development  of  a  sentiment 
against  those  evils  which  are  strongly  intrenched  in  the  habits 
or  cupidity  of  society ;  that  it  follow  in  the  wake  of  humbler 
forces  where,  by  its  professions  and  its  proportions,  it  should  be 
expected  to  lead ;  that  it  await  the  rise  of  a  popular  sentiment 
in  order  at  the  last  to  join  in  a  victory  secured  by  other  heroes 
and  ride  on  the  wave  like  valorous  champions.  Such  warfare 
would  not  impart  the 

Stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

In  6uch  case  the  attitude  of  this  giant  force  would  subject  it  to 
unfavorable  criticism.  Indeed,  it  is  frequently  suggested  that 
the  press  follows,  rather  than  leads,  public  opinion,  and  that  it 
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is  swift  to  share  the  plaudits  of  victories  whose  battles  it  had 
not  cared  to  wage. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  just  reason  why  the  un- 
challenged claim  that  newspapers  are  published  in  the  interest 
of  the  social  prosperity  should  not  cause  them  to  concentrate 
all  their  forces  against  the  rum  traffic.  Among  the  most  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  of  the  people,  there  is  exceptional 
unanimity  in  the  verdict  which  charges  on  the  liquor  business 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  nearly  all  our  woes.  Outside  the 
circle  financially  interested,  but  few  persons  are  so  reckless  as 
to  defend  the  drinking  of  liquors  as  a  beverage.  Their  baneful 
character  cannot  be  ignored.  Testimony  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  the  frequent  causes  of  the  most  diabolical,  unnatural,  and 
inhuman  crimes  easily  places  them  in  the  category  of  national, 
social,  domestic,  and  personal  enemies.  There  can  be  no  other 
conclusion.  They  are  enemies  to  the  general  good.  If  this  be 
true,  everv  force  which  aims  at  the  welfare  of  society  should 
level  its  mightiest  weapons  for  their  overthrow  and  destruc- 
tion. And  any  power  which  assumes  to  be  the  guardian  of 
society's  interests,  and  yet  loses  an  opportunity  of  arraigning 
society's  fiercest  enemy,  will  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  the 
impression  that  it  is  fearless  in  the  advocacy  of  the  brightest 
virtues  and  in  denouncing  the  most  virulent  foes. 

Scientific  temperance  education  in  forty  States  of  this 
Union  is  crystallizing  a  sentiment  which  seems  destined  to  be- 
come universal.  This  great  movement  advances  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  rum  drinking  is  deleterious  to  the  physical  tissues, 
that  it  sadly,  if  not  fatalh",  deranges  the  vital  organs,  that  it 
crazes  the  mind,  impoverishes  families,  ostracizes  children, 
multiplies  crime,  increases  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and  in  every 
way  tends  to  defeat  the  end  of  good  government.  Only  acres 
of  whirling  cloud  on  a  frowning  sky  could  be  an  appropriate 
background  for  a  faithful  delineation  of  this  most  terrible  of 
all  pictures.  You  may  see  the  original  in  disgraceful  exhibi- 
tions every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  There  are  wrecks  of 
manhood  drifting  aimlessly  on  the  stagnant  pools  of  existence  ; 
there  is  the  squalor  which  characterizes  brutally  impoverished 
homes ;  and,  what  is  the  most  deplorable  of  all,  there  are  the 
inevitable  6treet  schools,  into  which  neglected  and  abused  chil- 
dren arc  ruthlessly  driven  to  learn  fiendish  lessons  through 
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which  they  are  prepared  for  a  life  of  crime.  Such  scenes  are 
outrageous  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  every 
voice  is  not  lifted  in  indignant  chorus  against  the  possibility  of 
such  conditions.  They  only  dare  to  thus  trample  the  ordiuary 
claims  of  justice  in  the  dust  until  there  shall  arise  a  common 
sentiment  which  shall  drive  them  into  the  darkness  of  all  such 
leprous  crimes.  But  so  long  as  this  monster  is  not  scathingly 
rebuked,  and  rebuked  as  often  and  as  bitterly  as  the  philan- 
thropist would  rebuke  other  6ins  causing  a  tithe  of  the  sorrow 
and  ruin  which  accompany  this,  it  argues  and  demonstrates  a 
most  reprehensible  indifference  to  the  ordinary  claims  of  hu- 
manity. Who  denies  this  arraignment?  Who  charges  that 
the  picture  is  overdrawn  ?  Xo  one.  These  things  are  not 
done  in  a  corner,  but  they  parade  their  offensiveness  before  the 
faces  of  purity  and  innocency  as  if  they  had  any  semblance  of 
right  to  do  so. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  arraign  the  liquor  traffic 
further  than  to  show  that  it  is  tho  master  evil  of  the  class  which 
the  press  professes  to  antagonize.  Denunciations  of  this  wicked- 
ness might  bo  expected  to  proceed  from  considerations  of  that 
humanity  and  patriotism  which  find  their  consistent  expressions 
in  extinguishing  whatever  threatens  the  dearest  relations  of  life. 
Who  doubts  that  rum  belongs  in  this  unenviable  place  ?  Why, 
then,  docs  it  receive  exceptional  treatment  through  inconsider- 
ate silence  ?  Why  does  it  not,  rather,  receive  exceptional  treat- 
ment in  faster  and  harder  blows  than  all  other  wrongs  com- 
bined ?  Of  course,  we  are  proceeding  on  the  unchallenged 
conviction  that  its  gigantic  importance,  demoniacal  spirit,  and 
inhuman  work  greatly  surpass  tho  aggregate  of  all  other  wrongs. 
It  would  seem  that,  if  one  desires  to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate,  to  defend  the  oppressed,  to  assist  the  weak,  to  pro- 
tect the  unoffending,  and  unshackle  the  enslaved,  he  should 
seize  humanity's  common  truths  and  hurl  them,  as  Titanic  bolts, 
against  the  drink  demon. 

But  the  liquor  business  is  not  suppressed.  It  lives  and 
thrives.  It  has  even  ceased  to  apologize  for  its  impertinence  in 
living.  It  has  fastened  a  relentless  hold  on  every  community. 
The  terror  of  its  ravages  is  only  equaled  by  the  impudeuce  of 
its  presumptuous  demand  for  legal  protection.  Both  are 
colossal.    The  surprise  of  some  future  day  will  be  that  our 
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Christian  civilization  ever  submitted  for  thirty  days  to  such  an 
imposition.  The  crimes  resulting  from  alcoholism  are  of  every 
degree  of  turpitude  and  are  committed  against  every  phase  of 
the  individual,  domestic,  and  national  life.  It  is  a  treacherous, 
vile,  reckless,  brutal,  and  bloody  enemy.  It  is  just  that  kind  of 
foe  for  whose  suppression  governments  were  instituted  and 
printing  presses  set  in  motion.  Government  can  never  be  con- 
sistent or  faithful  to  thfe  righteous  claims  of  its  subjects  while 
the  wrongs  of  which  the  liquor  business  is  the  acknowledged 
author  are  unavenged  or  while  this  demon  izing  process  con- 
tinues. Its  earliest  inspiration  is  greed,  its  undiluted  purpose 
is  unrelieved  selfishness,  while  its  successful  methods  are  rank 
with  corruption.  To  accomplish  its  self-aggrandizement  it 
knowingly  tramples  upon  the  very  heartstrings  of  society. 

"We  are  told  that  this  fearful  and  painful  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, family,  and  social  life  must  bo  endured  until  relieved  by 
a  healthy  pnblic  sentiment.  Whither,  then,  shall  we  turn  for 
the  creator  and  leader  of  this  public  sentiment  ?  An  answer  is 
suggested  by  the  legitimate  purpose  for  which  newspapers  exist 
and  by  their  repeated  declarations  of  guardianship  over  the 
most  cherished  interests  of  life.  In  these  publications  there 
is  a  latent  force  which,  if  actively  employed,  would  speedily 
accomplish  the  desired  reformation.  The  personality  of  a 
newspaper  is  found  in  its  editorial  columns.  There  we  discover 
its  sentiments  and  ascertain  its  policy.  On  all  questions  which 
it  cares  to  discuss  its  position  is  unmistakably  displayed.  What 
it  thus  commends  finds  easy  favor  with  many  who  could  only 
be  persuaded  by  the  established  confidence  of  an  old  friend ; 
while  its  denunciations  would  probably  kindle  strong  aversion 
against  the  object  of  its  antagonism.  Much  of  this  proceeds 
from  a  general  concession  to  reputed  editorial  ability.  It  is  in 
the  editorial  columns,  rather  than  in  those  devoted  to  local  and 
telegraphic  news,  that  we  may  expect  to  find  such  opinions  as 
will  go  far  toward  denouncing  wrongs  out  of  existence.  The 
philanthropist  has  reason  to  envy  the  editor  of  a  great  news- 
paper the  favorable  opportunity  ho  possesses  for  purifying  the 
social  atmosphere  and  bringing  into  homes,  now  distressed  and 
cursed  by  drink,  a  beauty  and  sweetness  which  could  not  fail 
to  call  down  the  sincerest  blessing  of  many  distracted  sufferers. 

Uut  just  here  we  are  confronted  by  a  most  inconvenient 
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dilemma.  Either  a  unanimous,  or  nearly  unanimous,  press 
cannot  denounce  a  gigantic  evil  out  of  existence,  or  the  news- 
paper fraternity  has  been  seriously  negligent  in  failing  to  meet 
its  greatest  opportunity.  Some  familiarity  with  journals  in 
different  sections  of  the  land,  as  well  as  a  desire  that  they 
might  rise  to  the  majesty  of  a  great  situation,  have  made  us 
carefully  observant  of  the  topics  discussed  in  their  columns. 
Our  constant  watching  and  continued' waiting  have  not  been 
frequently  rewarded  by  sucli  earnest  protests  against  the 
tyranny  of  rum  as  it  most  certainly  deserves.  There  is,  there- 
fore, forced  upon  us  the  conviction  that,  for  somo  reason,  the 
latter  of  the  above  alternatives  must  be  accepted.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  press  has  the  power,  but  has  failed  to  exert  it. 
We  do  not  forget  that  there  have  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
at  wide  intervals,  occasional  articles  discussing  proposed  meas- 
ures for  regulating  this  bad  business.  But  even  in  these  an 
apologetic  vocabulary  is  often  employed.  The  business  is  so 
treated  as  to  cause  it  to  assume  rights  which  the  legislator  is 
bound  to  respect.  Such  writing  is  not  calculated  to  render  the 
trafficker  in  liquors  dissatisfied  either  with  himself  or  his  busi- 
ness. There  are  but  few  paragraphs  which  suggest  how  effec- 
tually to  check  the  business,  else  Gambrinus  would  grumble ; 
but  somehow  he  is  neither  captious  nor  dissatisfied.  Possibly 
before  this  in  our  argument  we  should  have  paid  a  merited 
tribute  to  the  religious  press  and  other  journals  which,  by 
special  purpose,  devote  themselves  to  the  noble  work  of  arous- 
ing the  popular  mind  against  the  enormous  crimes  which  are 
dethroning  virtue,  bribing  justice,  and  interfering  with  the  true 
ends  of  government.  But  so  long  as  these  heroic  efforts  are 
not  seconded  by  the  secular  press  the  cause  must  make  but 
slow  progress,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  languish. 

But  is  not  the  great  body  of  the  press  reasonably  chargeable 
with  something  more  than  indifference?  There  may  be  excep- 
tions ;  but  from  the  treatment  this  question  receives  from  the 
most  influential  journals  might  we  not  reasonably  infer  that  the 
temperance  advocates  were  on  trial,  charged  with  having  con- 
tributed, through  their  convictions,  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  rum  traffic?  Here  is  a  sample  recently  clipped  from  a 
most  reputable  and  influential  Boston  daily:  "We  continue  to 
get  accounts  of  harrowing  tragedies  caused  by  rum  from  the 
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teetotal  State  of  Maine."  Of  course,  we  should  be  slow  to 
place  on  any  language  a  meaning  which  it  was  not  designed  to 
convey  and  which  it  would  not  naturally  express.  But,  fairly 
considered,  was  that  magnanimous  appropriation  of  space  in- 
tended as  a  herculean  attack  on  rum,  or  as  an  indirect  deprecia- 
tion of  the  prohibitory  legislation  for  which  Maine  is  a  synonym? 
When,- on  the  other  hand,  have  you  read  in  a  brief  paragraph 
that,  in  the  wide  extent  of  that  noble  State,  there  is  not  a  single 
brewery  or  one  distillery  ?  Is  there  nothing  remarkable  in 
6uch  a  phenomenon,  and  should  it  not  call  for  loudest  com- 
mendations ? 

The  secular  press  affords  actual  encouragement  to  the  drink 
business  by  the  repeated  assertion  that  it  cannot  be  suppressed, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  for  its  legalized  existence  for  a 
money  consideration.  Any  6pace  it  devotes  to  the  issue  is 
usually  occupied  in  discussing  the  comparative  merits  of  certain 
proposed  regulative  enactments.  The  natural  appetite  for  rum 
is  assumed,  the  antiquity  and  wide  prevalence  of  the  drink 
custom  is  emphasized,  and  the  certain  persistence  of  its  hold  on 
universal  society  is  paraded  with  oracular  presumption,  without 
a  paragraph  in  reference  to  the  inhuman  tendencies  of  its  con- 
tinued sway.  But  why  do  not  the  newspapers  inform  us  that 
a  chief  characteristic  of  this  advanced  century  is  the  growing 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  bestial,  in  which  improve- 
ment the  press  has  been  a  prominent  and  honored  factor? 
Other  victories  are  attainable;  and  the  service  of  this  very 
influential  force  will  not  only  assure,  but  greatly  hasten,  the 
achievement  of  temperance  reform.  The  potency  of  the  press 
is  specially  shown  in  that  it  succeeds  by  implication,  rather  than 
by  labored  argument,  in  impressing  the  masses  that  the  most 
hopeful  plan  for  the  extirpation  of  this  rapacious  giant  is  the 
stale,  unphilosophic  recipe  written  by  the  giant  himself.  To 
see  old  Gambrinus  writing  a  recipe  for  his  own  regulation 
would  be  absolutely  comic,  were  it  not  for  the  tragic  events 
which  we  know  are  bound  to  follow. 

Assuming  that  all  observing  persons  have  noticed  the  ab- 
sence of  such  arguments  against  the  prevalence  of  intemperance 
as  humane  sentiments  would  suggest,  wo  may  seek  for  explana- 
tions. The  first  we  should  probably  discover  would  be  partisan 
demands.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  certain  great  commercial 
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trusts  have  assumed  to  dominate  the  political  parties  and  to 
render  them  hopeful  or  fill  them  with  despair  according  as  the 
said  parties  6hall  accede  or  not  to  the  lines  of  policy  which  the 
trusts  outline.  The  oldest,  strongest,  and  most  rapacious  of 
these  is  the  whisky  trust.  It  holds  the  balance  of  power ;  and, 
while  it  has  not  always  succeeded  in  receiving  a  diminution  of 
its  tax  liabilities,  it  has  felt  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that 
any  tax  recognizes  its  legal  right  to  exist.  It  is  thus  made 
exceedingly  difficult  for  a  paper  with  uncompromising  partisan 
tendencies  to  deal  with  this  vast  monopoly  with  that  terse 
vigor  which  its  inimical  nature  justifies  and  demands.  It 
is  a  monopoly  which  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  bad  treatment, 
has  a  delicate  appreciation  of  past  favors,  remembers  tenaciously 
its  discomfitures,  and,  subordinating  every  political  principle 
to  the  requirements  of  its  business,  demands  that  this  be  pro- 
tected, or  else  threatens  to  transfer  its  overwhelming  forces  to 
the  camp  of  the  other  party.  It  thus  succeeds  in  averting  the 
deserved  storm  of  indignation.  We  are  not  asking  that  this 
question  be  restricted  to  political  treatment.  There  is  a  higher 
plane  which  will  be  more  effectual.  We  would  place  it  there. 
Treat  it  as  you  would  an  epidemic  of  disease  or  of  unpopular 
crime.  Stand  for  good  government  and  strike  down  any  foe 
that  threateningly  approaches;  and  if  such  patriotic  defense 
should  antagonize  any  party  it  will  be  the  result  of  cold  logic, 
for  which  the  heaven-ordained  nature  of  things  is  responsible. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  brilliantly  displayed  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  daily  papers.  The  editorial  and 
advertising  columns  of  the  newspapers  harmonize.  Con- 
sistency demands  this.  The  same  thing  cannot  be  fish  in  one 
place  and  flesh  in  another.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few 
years  since  the  greatest  of  caricaturists  failed  to  agree  with  the 
greatest  of  editorial  writers  in  the  conduct  of  a  noted  weekly 
on  which  they  were  both  engaged.  The  artist  withdrew. 
This  was  in  the  interest  of  harmony  and  consistency.  We 
shall  never  have  strong  and  practical  editorial  descriptions  of 
the  rum  demon  while  the  press  displays  the  demon's  advertise- 
ments in  the  advertising  columns  of  its  issues.  If  it  be  a 
paper's  business  policy  to  advertise  liquor  it  effectually  pre- 
cludes the  probability  of  its  being  denounced  in  the  paper  as 
a  great  moral,  social,  and  national  evil.    Advertising  is  the 
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liquor  dealer's  greatest  argument.  It  is  strangely  forcible.  It 
is  an  influential  object  lesson.  He  has  secured  through  an  ad- 
vertisement what  he  would  not  have  dared  to  ask  as  an  edi- 
torial concession.  Addison,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago, 
indicated  that  there  was  calculating  method  in  such  business 
acumen :  "  Advertisements  are  of  great  use  to  the  vulgar. .  .  . 
A  man  that  is  by  no  means  big  enough  for  the  gazette  may 
easily  creep  into  the  advertisements,  by  which  means  we  often 
see  an  apothecary  in  the  same  paper  of  news  with  a  plenipo- 
tentiary, or  a  running  foot  man  with  an  ambassador."  There 
is  no  class  of  business  that  receives  through  advertising  so  much 
for  its  money  as  the  liquor  business.  In  addition  to  the  advan- 
tages which  accrue  to  all  businesses,  it  succeeds  in  paralyzing 
the  editorial  pen,  which  otherwise  might  insist  on  exercising 
its  vaunted  freedom  for  the  destruction  of  the  world's  greatest 
wrong.  There  are  certain  lines  of  business  which  reputable 
journals  refuse  to  display  for  any  money  consideration.  The 
rum  traffic  must  be  relegated  to  that  class  before  we  can  hope 
to  see  any  vigor  in  the  editorial  treatment  of  this  deadly  foe. 

We  are  willing  that  every  consideration  shall  be  banished 
from  this  discussion  except  that  which  was  voiced  by  Terence 
before  the  Christian  era :  "lama  man,  and  I  have  an  interest  in 
everything  that  concerns  humanity."  But  in  what  is  humanity 
interested  more  vitally  than  in  the  problem  as  to  how  long  the 
destruction  of  boys  and  men,  of  girls  and  women,  is  to  con- 
tinue? If,  when  craven  Athens  every  ninth  year  sent  its  ship- 
load of  seven  boys  and  seven  girls  to  be  destroyed  by  the  mon- 
strous minotanr  in  a  Cretan  labyrinth,  every  citizen  had  not 
denounced  the  inhuman  shame  the  very  stones  would  have 
reproached  them.  In  the  presence  of  6uch  thorough  devasta- 
tion there  is  no  time  to  prate  of  party  and  politics.  Eradicate 
this  poisonous  weed ;  then  argue  the  question  as  to  what  shall 
be  done  with  the  reclaimed  soil.  The  nation  applauded 
President  Cleveland  as  he  said  to  Debs,  "  First  call  off  your 
strike ;  then  I  shall  appoint  a  commission  to  treat  with  you." 
If  there  be  these  philanthropic  and  humane  demands  that  the 
newspapers  should  vigorously  denounce  the  one  cause  of  most 
of  our  overwhelming  woes  we  do  not  see  how,  in  view  of  their 
assumptions  of  power  and  influence,  they  can  longer  be  silent. 

Let  it  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  the  newspaper  corps  that. 
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in  every  other  danger  its  voluntary  and  effectual  assistance  may 
be  expected.  If  the  great  Northwest  be  ravaged  by  lurid 
flames  columns  are  written  suggesting  the  necessity  for  pre- 
venting a  recurrence  of  the  calamity.  If  the  baneful  shades  of 
epidemic  are  detected  voyaging  on  westward  tides  the  danger 
is  immediately  heralded,  with  intelligent  suggestions  in  refer- 
ence to  such  precautionary  sanitary  measures  as  are  desirable, 
and  the  press  demands,  with  equal  emphasis,  that  the  very  coast 
be  locked  and  barred  against  the  relentless  destrover.  Then 
why  not  a  similar  interest  in  the  overthrow  of  an  evil  before 
which  all  physical  calamities  pale  into  unsubstantial  shadows  ? 
Ilere  is  the  old,  wicked,  and  vicious  minotaur,  growing  fat  on 
blood;  and,  while  a  unanimous,  or  even  nearly  unanimous, 
expression  of  righteous  indignation  concerning  him  and  his 
deadly  work  would,  within  a  few  years,  be  his  certain  execu- 
tioner, that  word  for  some  reason  is  yet  unspoken,  and  the 
shameful  destruction  goes  on.  Let  the  press  speak.  Let  it 
denounce  this  dark-visaged  giant.  Let  it  arraign  him  for  his 
ruin  of  the  bodies  and  property  and  happiness,  and  even  the 
souls,  of  the  Americau  people,  which  it  should  be  the  highest 
prerogative  of  the  government  to  protect.  Let  it  point  to  the 
blood  on  this  giant's  red  hands  and  charge  upon  him  the  death 
of  the  thousands  slain.  Let  it  span  the  wide  space  which  sep- 
arates a  sacred  home  from  a  paltry  office;  and  an  outraged 
people,  as  under  the  spell  of  Mark  Antony's  eloquence,  will 
rise  and,  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  will  bury  this 
trying  shame.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  a  unanimous 
press  shall  unite  in  a  conscientious  effort  to  develop  and  encour- 
age public  sentiment  against  this  impudent,  covetous,  and  mur- 
derous monster,  it  will  fall  paralyzed,  dying,  dead. 
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Art.  VI.— THE  POETRY  OF  WILHELM  MULLER. 

Those  who  cherish  Mullens  poetry,  and  believe  that  it  is 
destined  to  find  more  and  more  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
have  6een  with  pleasure  the  many  tributes  of  appreciation 
which  have  recently  been  paid  him  in  all  parts  of  Germany 
and  in  Greece,  in  connection  with  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth — the  seventh  of  last  October.  Were  it  not  for  certain 
assignable  causes,  it  would  seem  beyond  belief  that  he  is  so 
nearly  unknown  among  English-speaking  people.  Our  popular 
encyclopedias,  even  the  Britannica,  do  not  mention  him,  and 
the  hospitable  columns  of  the  various  volumes  of  Poole's  Index 
have  no  entry  under  his  name.  Longfellow,  with  that  fine 
poetic  insight  which  did  him  honor,  early  recognized  the  value 
of  Mailer's  lyrical  gifts.  In  the  second  book  of  Hyperion  he 
characterizes  him  with  just  appreciation,*  and  his  translations 
of  two  of  Muller's  lyrics,  under  the  titles  "Whither?"  and 
"  The  Bird  and  the  Ship,"  have  appeared  in  his  works  6ince 
1839.  Baskerville  published  three  other  translations.  From 
the  musical  point  of  view,  Franz  Schubert  showed  his  sympa- 
thetic estimate  of  Mailer's  work  by  his  setting  of  the  song- 
cycles  "  Die  schonc  Miillerin  "  and  "  Die  Winterreise."  These 
songs,  so  well  known  to  English  and  American  lovers  of  music, 
doubtless  served  Tennyson  as  a  model  in  writing  "The  Win- 
dow," and,  perhaps,  were  not  without  influence  upon  "The 
Miller's  Daughter"  and  "Maud."  Unfortunately,  the  English 
translations  which  accompany  Schubert's  music,  like  nearly  all 
translations  of  German  songs,  fail  to  give  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  the  poetic  quality  of  their  originals.  Professor  Max 
Muller's  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop  contains  an  English 
translation  of  his  Preface  to  the  latest  German  edition  of  his 
father's  poems — a  most  graceful  tribute  of  filial  piety.  It  should 
also  be  said  that  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim  has  added  to  his  many 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark.  In  regard  to  Longfellow's  quotation  of  the  stanza  from 
Muller's  "little  song  where  the  maiden  bids  the  moon  good  evening,"  that  It  is  not  the 
maiden,  but  the  apprentice,  who  greets  the  moon,  and  that  a  closer  translation  would  be : 

This  song  is  a  wanderer's  simple  lay, 
Which  he  sang  In  the  full  moon's  flooding  ray : 
And  those  who  read  it  by  candlelight. 
Cannot  understand  the  song  aright, 
But  'tis  easy  to  a  child. 
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other  services  to  German  literature  in  England  that  of  having 
called  specific  attention  to  the  value  of  Miiller's  poetry.  This 
list  practically  concludes  what  has  been  done  in  English  for 
our  poet. 

Foremost  among  Miiller's  qualities  is  his  lively  dramatic 
power,  that  highest  form  of  literary  expression,  which,  in  6ome 
sense,  reconciles  the  variant  spheres  of  poetry  and  the  depict- 
ing arts — Lessing's  Handlungen  and  Korper.  It  is  chiefly  in 
his  lyric  cycles  that  our  poet  must  be  reckoned  as  a  pioneer 
and  creator  of  poetical  form.  No  poet  in  any  language  has  so 
happily  carried  out  this  strictly  lyric  treatment  through  a  series 
of  loosely  connected  songs,  which  at  the  same  time  show  a  defi ' 
nite  progress  in  clearly  marked  action.  German  literature  has 
not,  it  is  true,  been  devoid  of  poems  in  which  an  indefinite  Er 
holds  more  or  less  protracted  discourse  with  an  equally  nebulous 
Sie.  Uhland's  Wanderlieder  are  older  and,  doubtless,  exer- 
cised influence  on  Miiller ;  but  such  works  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  respect  of  personification  and  action.  Neither  can 
we  compare  Browning's  extended  monologues.  A  near  rela- 
tive in  English  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  Tennyson's  "  Maud ; " 
but  the  latter,  with  its  analytical  introspection  and  the  com- 
plexity of  highly  organized  social  life  which  it  exhibits,  is  far 
euough  removed  from  the  pathetic  simplicity  of  "  The  Winter 
Journey  "  or  "  The  Rhenish  Apprentice." 

Here,  as  in  almost  every  interesting  movement  in  newer 
German  literature,  we  can  trace  the  fecundating  influence  of 
Goethe.  In  the  6eries  of  four  ballads  beginning  with  Dei' 
Eddkndbe  und  die  Miillerin  Goethe  tried  his  hand  at  a  new 
form — that  of  lyric  conversations,  the  idea  of  which  came  to 
him  upon  his  Swiss  journey  of  1797.  Writing  to  Schiller,  he 
says  that  they  must  make  use  of  it  in  the  future.  "  There  are 
pretty  things  of  the  sort,"  says  he,  "  in  a  certain  older  German 
period,  and  much  can  be  expressed  in  this  form.  ...  I  have 
begun  such  a  conversation  between  a  lad,  who  is  in  love  with 
a  Miillerin,  and  the  mill  brook,  and  hope  to  send  it  soon." 
The  "certain  older  German"  source  is,  without  doubt,  the 
medifeval  Volkdied,  which  often  suggests  both  the  spirit  and 
dainty  melody  which  give  charm  to  these  dialogues.  Goethe, 
doubtless,  planned  that  all  the  four  which  were  conceived  at 
this  time  should  form  a  connected  romance;  but  this  plan 
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was  confused,  in  its  working  out,  by  a  distracting  one  of  having 
the  songs  represent  four  distinct  sources — Old  English,  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Spanish.  The  resultant  series  is  disconnected 
and  partly  contradictory;  yet  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
Schiller's  wife  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  let  the  pretty  miller's 
daughter  and  the  brooks  say  a  good  deal  more ! " 

What  Goethe  indicated  Muller  performedr  starting  with  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Vdkelied  than  was  accessible 
to  Goethe.  The  most  complete  cycle,  the  tragi-comedy  "  Die 
schone  Mullerin,"  is  in  twenty-three  songs,  of  which  twenty  have 
been  set  to  music  by  Schubert.  Its  prologue  breathes  the 
odors  and  suggests  the  sounds  and  sights  of  spring  which  are 
to  pervade  the  whole — the  pure  air,  far  from  the  narrow  walls 
of  the  city,  the  woods,  fields,  valleys,  and  heights,  the  clatter- 
ing mill,  the  rushiug  brook,  the  merry  hunter,  and  the  wan- 
dering apprentice.  Then  comes  a  splendid  song,  full  of  the 
bounding,  exultant  joy  of  being  "  on  the  road,"  vibrant  with 
the  merry  whirl  and  whirring  of  the  wheel  and  the  stones  and 
the  tumbling  of  the  noisy  water.  "  O,  Wand'ring  is  the  Mill- 
er's Joy"  is  itself  enough  to  make  the  poet's  memory  dear 
to  his  people.  The  following  song,  "  Whither  ? "  is  discussed 
by  Longfellow  in  Hyperion,  where  he  gives  a  remarkably 
faithful  and  melodious  version,  which  fails  only  in  translating 
the  pretty  word-play, 

Du  hast,  mit  deinem  Rauschen, 
Mir  ganz  berauacht  den  Sinn. 

Following  this  come  the  other  members  of  the  cycle,  in  most 
charming  metrical  variety,  for,  of  the  entire  twenty-three 
songs,  only  four  are  in  the  same  meter,  which  is  the  light  bal- 
lad form  that  Heine  so  often  uses ;  and  this  variety  is  no  mere 
conceit,  but  offers  the  vehicle  for  the  fullest  musical  expression 
of  every  emotional  phase  of  the  little  drama.  Muller  is  a 
musical  poet,  in  the  deepest  6ense  of  the  word,  as  Sidney 
Lanier  was  musical ;  and  this  is  indicated  by  his  recognition  by 
many  composers.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  melodic  flow  of 
his  diction,  nor  to  the  smooth  and  varied  rhythms,  but  to  his  art 
in  composition,  to  his  development  of  motive  and  theme,  to 
Stimmungen,  color,  and  tone.  He  points  toward  that  day  when 
music  and  literature,  no  longer  underestimating  one  another, 
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shall  unite  in  reciprocal  interpretation.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  Mailer's  own  words : 

I  can  neither  sing  nor  play ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  I  do  sing,  and  play 
too,  when  I  am  composing.  If  I  could  only  express  the  melodies  that 
come  to  me,  my  songs  would  be  more  pleasing  than  they  are.  Well,  per- 
haps a  kindred  spirit  may  be  found  some  time,  whose  ear  shall  catch  the 
melodies  from  my  words,  and  who  will  give  me  back  my  own. 

As  regards  the  metrical  variety,*  we  have,  now,  the  anapestic 
clatter  of  the  mill  wheel  : 

See,  a  mill  among  the  alders, 

Which  their  shade  half  conceals  ; 
Through  murm'ring  and  singiug, 

Comes  clatter  of  wheels  ; 

now,  the  more  pensive  trochaics  of 

When  she's  sitting  at  the  brookside ; 

then,  the  pure  song-form  of  "  Impatience,"  with  its  recurring 
refrain, 

Thine  is  my  heart,  and  shall  be  thine  forever ; 

while  the  increasing  vehemence  of  the  young  miller's  passion 

comes  to  its  climax  in  the  rhapsodic  outbreak  of  "  Mine  1 "  with 

its  single  rhyme  throughout : 

Brooklet,  cease  that  song  of  thine  I 
Wheels,  your  noisy  hum  resign  I 
Merry  wood  birds  who  combine, 
All  in  line, 

Let  your  tuneful  lays  decline  1 
There,  where  twine 
Spray  and  vine, 

Shall  resound  one  rhyme  divine : 
The  sweet  miller's  daughter,  she  is  mine! 
Mine! 

Spring,  are  these  the  only  flowers  of  thine? 

Sun  above,  canst  thou  not  brighter  shine? 

Lonely,  ah,  must  I  repine, 

With  that  word  of  blessing.  "  mine," 

Nor  be  understood  through  nature's  vast  design  I 

Upon  this  follows  the  ominous  "  Pause,"  and  the  entrance  of 
the  unabashed  hunter,  breaking  ruthlessly  into  the  preserves 
of  the  miller's  apprentice,  whose  agitation  can  find  outlet  only 
in  six-foot  iambics, 

Where  now,  so  swift,  so  whirling-wild,  my  dearest  brook? 

•  In  the  translations  the  purpose  baa  been  to  give  an  accurate  syllabic  reproduction  of  the 
oriplnal  form. 
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And  for  each  chapter  in  his  rapidly  developing  experiences 
the  proper  mode  is  found,  up  to  the  last  scene — the  soothing 
lullaby  of  the  brook,  with  the  closing  accord : 

The  moon  climbs  high, 
•  Clear  is  the  sky — 

And  the  heaven  up  yonder,  how  far  away ! 

Sudermann,  in  his  Geschvnstery  brings  out  effectively  the  cul- 
minative  emotional  force  of  the  moods  of  this  series. 

There  are  other  cycles  of  the  same  sort;  and  in  shorter 
groups  of  related  poems  the  same  treatment  comes  to  view,  as 
in  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  life  of  the  Bohemian  musi- 
cian, the  rustic  love-lays  of  the  Italian  reaper  and  herdsman, 
and  the  manly  poems  of  German  hunter  life.  In  all  of  them 
can  be  noticed  the  distinct  personification  and  characterization, 
the  sprightliness  of  movement,  the  wide  range  of  feeling.  The 
tone  is  that  of  everyday  life,  and  the  diction  is  full  of  homely, 
direct  expressions  and  of  those  crisp  word-effects  in  which  the 
German  tongue  abounds — not  displayed  and  sported  with,  as  is 
Ruckert's  wont,  but  subordinate  to  a  purpose.  What  simple 
intensity  of  feeling !  Again  and  again  there  is  the  sudden  out- 
break of  compressed  emotion  which  is  the  very  soul  of  lyric 
poetry.  We  know  it  in  Heine  and  Geibel  and,  more  by  sugges- 
tion, in  Goethe.  So,  in  "  The  Winter  Journey,"  where  the 
wanderer,  whose  tears  fall  into  the  snow,  tells  it  that  it  is  to 
melt  and  flow  into  the  brook  and  thus  pass,  at  length,  the  abode 
of  his  beloved  in  the  town : 

Through  the  town  thou  wilt  be  going, 
Through  its  cheerful  streets  thou'lt  roam ; 

When  thou  feel'st  my  tears  a-glowing — 
There,  that  is  my  darling's  home  I 

The  jnstest  criticism  is  that  the  characters  are  idealized ;  the 
wandering  German  apprentice  is  as  little  delineated  here  as  is 
the  typical  shepherd  in  English  pastoral  poetry.  However, 
there  is  no  false  sentiment,  and  the  poet  is  true  to  his  conception. 

The  dramatic  gift  is  further  shown  in  the  treatment  of  indi- 
vidual subjects,  as  in  the  strong  delineation  of  "  The  Wander- 
ing Jew,"  and,  especially,  in  the  ballad  "The  Bell-Founder 
of  Breslau,"  concerning  which  we  frankly  avow  our  opinion 
that  it  is  the  best  naive  popular  ballad  in  modern  literature, 
viewed  from  any  standpoint — its  artless  language,  its  native- 
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tone,  its  distinct  and  limited  personification,  its  stirring  situa- 
tion, its  uninterrupted  action,  its  tragic  climax,  its  moral  justi- 
fication, its  harmonious  resolution  and  simple  ending ; — but 
one  must  exercise  self-restraint.*  Miiller  has  entered  as  fully 
as  any  German  author  into  the  spirit  of  the  national  Volkslied, 
and  his  reproductions  have  the  very  note  of  unconscious,  im- 
personal simplicity  which  belongs  to  this  class  of  poetry.  He 
never  becomes  declamatory,  6th%  or  consciously  rhetorical ;  nor 
does  he  wrest  the  beauty  of  the  lyric  into  any  other  service. 
As  genuine  popular  types  may  be  mentioned  "  Tears  and 
Roses"  and  "The  One  called  Dead."  In  "Brotherhood"  we 
notice  brevity  of  form,  combined  with  deepest  feeling. 

"With  great  felicity  he  has,  also,  reproduced  the  very  spirit 
and  color  of  an  alien  popular  literature.  His  stay  of  more  than 
a  year  in  Italy,  after  the  completion  of  his  academic  studies,  es- 
pecially his  summer  in  Albano,  in  1813,  afforded  him  a  highly 
prized  opportunity  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  popu- 
lar Italian  life  and  songs  upon  their  native  soil ;  and  the  fruit 
of  this  sympathetic  study  appears  in  his  "  Rustic  Songs,"  the 
"  Songs  from  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,"  and  "  Serenades  in  Ritor. 
nelles."  In  the  alternate  songs  of  the  first  set  we  have  a  vivid 
suggestion  of  the  ancient  dialogue  of  raillery.  With  the  spirit 
is  also  exhibited  the  form,  with  much  ingenuity,  the  experi- 
ments in  assonance  being  quite  as  successful  as  Ruckert's  feats 
in  foreign  modes — and  equally,  in  our  opinion,  a  doubtful  in- 
vestment, though  a  meed  of  admiration  cannot  be  withheld  from 
the  linguistic  talent  which  can  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
excessively  artificial  and  complex  form  of  the  ritornelle,  as  Miil- 
ler uses  it. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  with  moderation  of  his  preeminent  powers 
as  an  interpreter  of  nature,  alive  and  animate  in  a  thousand 
teeming  forms — an  interpreter  at  whose  side  German  litera- 
ture can  place  few  representatives.  "What  exhilaration  in  ac- 
tion, what  joy  of  mere  existence !  His  poems  of  nature  are  full 
of  fresh  air.  Can  any  wholesome  being  fail  to  catch  the  con- 
tagion of  rapturous  jubilation  in  the  spring  song  beginning, 

Fling  wide  the  sash !  fling  wide  the  heart ! 
0,  quickly !  0,  quickly ! 

•  In  a  translation  of  this  ballad  (Qermania,  July,  1893),  we  bare  attempted  to  reproduce  Its 
simple  tone  and  tbe  slightly  orcbalc  flavor  of  Its  diction. 
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with  its  lively  personification  of  inanimate  nature?  How  the 
mild  breezes,  the  dazzling  sun  rajs,  the  twitter  of  birds,  and  the 
laughter  of  brooklets  come  out  in  "  The  Birch  Grove  near  En- 
dermay,"  just  as  the  chilly  mood  of  winter  pervades  "  The  Win- 
ter Journey."  All  the  wholesome  sea  gales  that  blow  go 
trumpeting  and  fluttering  through  the  lines  of  "  The  Bird  and 
the  Ship."  Longfellow's  translation  here  is  inadequate,  because 
of  the  loss  of  the  feminine  rhyming  cadence,  which  adds  sen- 
sibly to  the  careening  movement ;  and  for  obvious  scruples 
Longfellow  has  dropped  out  the  sixth  stanza  from  his  version.* 
We  prize  very  highly  that  little  group, "  Seashells  from  the  Island 
of  Rugen,"  with  their  delightful  portrayal  of  all  the  refreshing 
charm  which  the  surging  sea  offers  to  the  jaded  comer  from  the 
distant  inland — the  briny  air,  the  dashing  of  the  surf,  the 
gleaming  sand,  on  which  lie  shining  pebbles  and  seashells ;  and 
the  fancies  of  the  poet  are  as  unforced  and  variegated  as  the  as- 
pects of  nature.    So,  in  "  Sea  and  Sky  :  " 

As  each  bright  cloud  is  painted  on  the  sea, 
As  from  its  bosom  Hash  the  sunbeams  free ; 
Even  as  it  trembles  with  each  zephyr  light. 
That  hovers  downward  from  the  distant  height ; 
So  is  my  heart  thy  sea — my  heaven,  thou ; 
Wilt  thou  its  waves  at  length  repose  allow  ? 

The  poem  "  Vineta  "  in  this  series  is  a  very  good  type  of  a 
form  of  simile  in  which  the  comparison  is  left  to  the  reader. 
The  first  three  stanzas  give  the  material  scene,  the  last  three 
the  play  of  fancy.  In  the  popular  legend,  the  proud  city  of 
Vineta  lies  sunken  in  the  sea  between  Rugen  and  the  mainland, 
and  many  a  fisherman  has  caught  glimpses  of  its  reflected  glory 
and  heard  the  faint  throbbing  of  its  mysterious  bells : 

From  the  sea's  deep,  deep  recesses  cometh 

Faintest  sound  of  distant  ovening  bells, 
Bringing  to  our  ears  its  wondrous  tidings ; 

Of  a  city  far  submerged  it  tells. 

Sunk  beneath  the  ocean's  heaving  surface, 

Stand  for  evermore  its  ruins  old ; 
From  its  roofs  and  towers,  deeply  hidden,  m 

Shine  again  reflected  rays  of  gold. 

•A  manifest  error  has  perpetuated  Itself  In  all  the  editions  of  our  American  poet.  In  the 
last  ftatiza,  the  word  Jubdgesang  appears  constantly  as  "weary  song.'1  It  seeuis  certain 
that  Longfellow  must  have  written  "  merry  song,"  and  that  by  an  easy  misreading  of  his 
sinuous  handwriting  the  wrong  form  found  Its  place  in  the  text,  first  published  In  1830. 
After  this  time  Longfellow  seems  not  to  have  paid  further  attention  to  MQUer's  poetry. 
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And  the  seaman,  who  at  ruddy  evening 

Once  hath  felt  its  weird  reflection's  charm, 
Saileth  ever  toward  the  selfsame  vision, 

Though  steep  cliffs  be  near  to  do  him  harm. 

From  my  heart's  deep,  deep  recesses  cometh 

Faintest  sound,  like  distant  evening  bells. 
Ah,  it  bringeth  to  me  wondrous  tidings ; 

Of  the  love  once  loved  again  it  tells. 

For  a  world  of  beauty  there  lies  hidden, 

There  forever  stand  its  ruins  old; 
Only  in  my  dreams,  that  come  at  midnight, 

Shine  again  its  heavenly  rays  of  gold. 

Then  I  fain  would  plunge  beneath  the  surface, 

And  would  sink  in  its  reflected  gold ; 
And,  at  times,  methinks  an  angel  message 

Calls  me  back  into  that  city  old. 

The  "  Songs  from  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  "  glow  with  a  Heyse- 
like  prodigality  of  tropical  light  and  color.  Very  charming  is 
the  little  Italian  picture,  "  The  Fortunate  Fisher-maiden  : " 

From  shore  I  watched  her  fishing 

Out  in  her  rowboat  small ; 
The  fish  leaped  to  the  mesbe?, 

As  though  'twere  to  a  ball ; 
The  net  seemed  all  too  little — 

Not  one  would  stay  below; 
She  took  it  all  right  calmly, 

And  thought,  **  It  must  be  so." 

Then  from  her  boat  she  landed  ; 

She  stood  upon  the  sand. 
The  ocean  surged  and  struggled, 

As  though  'twould  rush  on  land. 
And  at  her  feet  bright  corals 

And  seashells  it  did  throw ; 
She  picked  them  up  right  calmly, 

And  thought,  "  It  must  be  so." 

I,  sorry  shepherd  lover, 

What  is  my  wooing  worth— 
•  Its  flowers  and  its  ribbons? 

Hers  is  tho  whole  round  earth. 
All  hearts  beat  warmly  toward  her— 

A  heart  of  stone  must  glow ; 
She  heeds  it  like  the  sea  surf, 

And  thiuks,  ,l  It  must  be  so." 
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If  I  could  offer  to  lier 

The  heavens'  evening  blue, 
The  stars'  bright  silver  sparkle, 

For  her  'twere  nothing  new  ; 
She'd  bold  it  up  before  her 

And  say,  "  !Tis  mine,  you  know," 
Would  quite  forget  to  thank  me, 

And  think,  '•  It  must  be  so." 

What  boots  thy  timid  tinkling, 

Thou  paltry  lute  of  mine  ? 
Although  her  window's  open, 

She  heeds  no  note  of  thine ; 
For  flutes,  and  horns,  and  trumpets, 

And  merry  pipes  that  blow- 
She's  dancing  to  their  measure, 

And  thinks, 44  It  must  be  so." 

With  his  other  titles  Miiller  must  be  allowed  that  of  the  poet 
of  German  wme,par  excellence.  Heine  tells,  in  the  llarzreise, 
of  singing  some  of  M tiller's  songs  at  a  roaring  supper  on  the 
Brocken.  Miiller's  exuberant  spirits  find  that  outlet  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  in  the  swing  and  fling 
of  convivial  songs.  It  is  no  disloyalty  to  the  better  spirit  of 
abstinence  of  our  own  time  and  country  that  we  can  enjoy  the 
hearty  mirth  and  social  unconstraiut  reflected  in  these  songs. 
Says  the  poet : 

My  muse  has  turned  in 

At  the  innkeeper's  door, 
Has  tied  on  her  apron, 

And  wanders  no  more. 
She's  minded  to  tend  there 

The  table  and  bin  ; 
See,  she  stands  at  the  gateway 

And  beckons  me  iu. 

Many  of  the  Tqfellieder  are  very  light,  and  the  collection  en- 
dures much  culling ;  but  the  jollity  of  "  Est,  Est,"  "  King 
Wine,"  and  "  Noah's  Ark  "  is  indestructible.  The  situation  in 
"  The  Tippler  and  his  Horse "  is  comparable  to  that  in  the 
"  Bab  Ballads."  "  The  King  of  Hukapetapank  "  is  typical  of 
the  sheer  hilarity  of  many  of  the  set : 

In  Hukapetapank  there  lived 

A  monarch  without  peer, 
Who,  by  an  ancient  use,  got  drunk 

Once  every  blessed  year. 
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And  not  a  soul  dared  taste  of  wine 

In  all  that  lovely  land, 
So  long  as  on  a  single  leg 

That  king  contrived  to  stand. 

But  when  the  king  sank  to  the  floor 

And  from  his  throne  did  fall, 
The  living  then  waxed  riotous 

Within  that  royal  hall ; 
They  drank  from  pitcher  and  from  plate, 

From  hat  and  hand  they  drank— 
Lords,  ladies,  servants,  man,  and  beast, 

In  Hukapetapank. 

Each  one  became  a  royal  guest, 

Long  as  the  king  did  sleep, 
And  open  in  the  palace  stood 

The  cupboards  broad  and  deep. 
The  beggar,  as  from  flowing  brooks, 

With  crown  wine  filled  his  cup, 
And  thought  himself  a  very  king — 

But  then,  the  king  woke  up ! 

Alas,  the  fun  was  over  now, 

Though  much  was  still  unquaffed; 
The  henchmen  strode  into  the  house, 

And  roared,    What,  are  you  daft? " 
And  whoso  lay,  or  sat,  or  stood, 

Befuddled,  or  clear-brained, 
Was  straightway  as  a  toper  seized 

And  in  the  court  arraigned. 

So  'twas  in  Bukapetapank, 

And  so  it  goes  to-day ; 
Twere  pity  for  so  good  a  use 

To  fall  into  decay. 
But  look  alive  when  Mojestat 

Begins  to  rub  his  eyes. 
A  fool  is  he  who  lingers  then ; 

Who  starts  for  home  is  wise  I 

But  there  is  a  more  earnest  side  to  these  drinking  songs. 
In  the  praise  of  Rhine  wine  is  the  praise  of  something  which 
belongs  to  the  old  German  days,  something  which  has  remained 
unchanged  from  the  times  of  national  power  and  unity : 

German,  free,  unspoiled,  and  lusty, 

In  the  German  land, 
Only  wine  remains  among  us 

By  our  river's  strand. 
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It  was  a  period  when  men  of  ardent  political  aspirations  had 
little  in  the  external  situation  to  afford  cheer  or  mirth  or  any- 
thing other  than  bitterness  of  spirit.  It  is  characteristic  of  ab- 
solutism that  it  shuts  off  the  highest  outlets  of  human  activity 
and  relegates  men  to  some  medium  of  self-forgetfulness. 

I  speak  now  of  Miiller  as  the  poet  of  freedom — his  best-known 
role  ;  for  many  who  are  otherwise  unacquainted  with  him  are 
familiar  with  his  title,  Griechenmiiller.  With  maturing  pow- 
ers, which  were  unfortunately  to  be  ended  at  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  he  deepens  in  intensity  and  fire.  His  series  of  "  Greek 
Songs"  would  demand  large  consideration  in  our  estimate  of 
his  personality  and  influence,  had  it  not  already  been  somewhat 
fully  presented  to  English  readers.*  A  close  parallel  in  spirit 
and  form  could  be  drawn  between  the  "  Greek  Songs  "  and 
Whittier,8  "  Voices  of  Freedom."  The  note  of  earnestness 
seems  conspicuously  lacking  in  the  poems  of  earlier  days,  the 
days  of  his  contemporaries  Korner,  Arndt,  and  Schenkendorf. 
Though  he  left  his  university  studies  to  fight  in  the  war  of 
liberation,  there  is  no  echo,  however  faint,  of  its  spirit  in  his 
younger  years ;  and  yet  no  heart  beat  higher  with  the  pure 
passion  for  liberty.  Thi6  lies  in  the  very  independence  of 
Muller's  nature.  The  patronage  of  a  prince  could  not  debase 
the  sterling  metal  of  his  manliness : 

Not  with  golden  chains  of  honor,  in  the  cage  of  mean  control, 
Has  my  prince  laid  me  in  fetters  and  wrought  evil  to  my  soul ; 
In  his  country's  fairest  garden  vine-clad  house  he  gave  to  me, 
And,  all  free,  I  sing  my  measures  out  into  an  air  as  free. 
• 

Such  a  song  is  worthy  of  him.    Glad  and  free  are  love  and  lays. 
Hail,  O  prince !  no  servile  parrot  needest  thou  to  prate  thy  praise. 

A  liberal  of  the  liberals,  he  felt  keenly  the  oppressive  years 
of  the  conservative  reaction ;  but  those  were  not  times  when 
empty  words  were  noble.  In  1821  began  the  revolt  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  devastating  tyranny  of  Turkey — no  ideal, 
stainless  national  uprising,  like  the  great  days  of  Prussia  in 
1813,  but,  for  all  that,  a  supreme  struggle  of  the  modern  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mighty  name  of  Hellas  against  barbarism  and 
heathenism.  Miiller  sent  out  set  after  set  of  "  Griechenlieder  " 
flaming  with  tremendous  passion — sometimes,  it  must  be  con- 

•  See  Max  MQller,  Chip*  from  a  Qcrman  Workshop,  vol.  Ill,  p.  106,  ff. 
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fessed,  reflecting  the  savage  bloodthirstiness  of  their  subject. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that  Miiller  made  reaction- 
ary Europe  feel  the  pulsations  of  freedom  and  compelled  it 
into  sympathy  with  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Greeks,  while 
sounding  fearlessly  the  note  of  the  inherent  rights  of  man. 
The  drumbeat  of  these  long  lines  shook  the  heavy  air  of  dun- 
geons and  fortresses. 

To  Miiller's  maturer  and  more  earnest  powers  belong  his  three 
hundred  epigrams.  It  would  be  an  attractive  digression  to 
consider  the  poetic  value  of  this  class  of  writing  in  a  literature 
which  owns  a  Logau,  an  Angelus  Silesius,  a  Lessing,  and  a 
Goethe.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  on  this  point,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  of  Miiller's  epigrams  are  to  be  numbered  among 
the  inea  -nrtpoevra  which  are  to  live.  At  first,  in  a  lighter 
vein,  they  touch  with  genial  humor  on  love  and  wine,  then 
show  a  more  stinging  satire  and  a  sticking  barb  to  the  arrow, 
particularly  in  those  directed  against  pride  of  birth  and  official 
presumption.    I  cite  a  few : 

JUSTICE  AXD  LOVE. 

Justice  to  each  one  bays,  "  Have  what  is  thine !  " 
But  Love  to  each  one  says,  "  Have  what  is  mine ! " 

QUERY. 

Plant,  would'st  rather,  closely  sheltered,  under  narrow  glass  remain, 
Or  beneath  the  open  heaven  feel  the  storm,  the  sun,  the  rain? 

THE  WINGED  WORD. 

Has  the  word  the  lips  once  quitted,  you'll  o'ertake  it  nevermore, 
Though  next  moment  your  repentance  scurry  off  with  coach  and  four. 

THE  REAL  INSTRUCTOR. 

Follow  not,  as  learner,  him  to  whom  the  thronging  crowds  resort, 
Who  would  make  a  doctor  out  of  each  who  comes,  as  though  in  sport; 
Who,  with  pains,  can  show  the  doctor  that  he  is  a  learner  still- 
Seek  his  low  and  lonely  portal,  and  pass  humbly  o'er  its  sill. 

VALUE  OF  ANCESTORS. 

Ancestors  are  ciphers,  which,  to  ciphers  added,  naught  amount; 
Set  an  integer  before  them,  and  the  ciphers  all  will  count. 

RULE  OF  LABOR. 

Be  idle  and  halloo— 
Get  fed  for  two ; 

Work  and  keep  quiet—  » 
Scraps  are  your  diet. 
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PRAYER  WITHOUT  WORKS. 

Lazy  at  work,  but  zealous  in  praying ; 
No  one  to  pump,  but  fine  organ  playing. 

TWOFOLD  ART  OP  GOVERNMENT. 

To  hate  the  people  and  to  fear  it  to  tyrants  scorns  a  maxim  right; 

That  ruler's  wise  and  good  who  loves  it,  yet  dares  to  hold  its  censure  light. 

THB  WISE  WOMAN. 

For  Heaven's  sake,  a  thousand  women,  0  Solomon,  thou  wisest  man ! 

"  I'm  searching  always  to  discover  a  single  wise  one  if  I  can." 

He  searched,  unwearied  and  undaunted ;  and  when,  at  last,  one  came  to  hand, 

He  there  found  waiting — God-a-mercy ! — an  Ethiop  from  Blackmail's  Land  I 

HEAVENWARD  GLANCES. 

Do  you  know  why  Goodman's  glances  always  wander  toward  the  skies? 
'Tis  because  he  dare  not  look  a  fellow-creature  in  the  eyes. 

Miiller,  whose  own  life  was  of  so  short  a  span,  is  particularly 
the  poet  of  the  young.  His  unspoiled,  almost  childish,  fresh- 
ness of  emotion  ;  his  graceful  delicacy  and  charm,  added,  in  so 
many  of  his  themes,  to  vigorous  manliness ;  his  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  feeling ;  his  contagious  vitality,  are  factors  which 
are  especially  attractive  to  young  Americans  and  which  have  a 
legitimate  place  in  their  growth  and  development.  Something 
there  is  in  him  which  perfectly  responds  to  the  poetic  impulses 
of  youth.  And  is  not  unspoiled  youth,  as  the  normal  state, 
always  poetic?  Admitting  a  considerable  proportion  of  trifles 
in  the  body  of  his  works,  we  are  none  the  less  compelled  to 
recognize  the  permanency  of  the  greater  part.  He  is  a  popular 
poet,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term— as  Burns  is  a  popular  poet, 
and  as  much  of  Longfellow's  work  is  increasingly  popular.  One 
of  the  first  earnest  workers  in  the  inspiring  field  of  thorough- 
going Germanic  studies  and  cradled  in  the  romantic  school,  ho 
felt  how  to  make  available  the  aesthetic  materials  of  mediaeval 
German ;  and,  as  the  interpreter  and  continnator  of  its  vital 
spirit,  in  terms  of  distinctly  contemporary  life,  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  its  most  valuable  exponents. 

The  admirable  edition  of  his  poems  by  his  son,  Professor 
Max  Miiller,  a  type  of  all  that  such  an  edition  ought  to  be,  is 
quite  available,  and  offers  what  seems  to  be  especially  needed 
in  these  days  of  improved  "  text-books  "  and  anthologies — the 
complete  body  of  the  author's  poetical  works  as  the  subject- 
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matter  for  study  and  comparison.  Those  who  regard  what  is 
simple  and  artless  as  shallow  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  earnest 
students,  who  think  lightly  of  "  Der  Glockenguss  zu  Breslau  " 
because  it  is  not  a  "  Kraniche  des  Ibykus "  or  yet  an  "  Erl- 
konig,"  who  contemn  "  Die  schone  Miillerin  "  in  comparison 
with  a  "  Maud  "  or  a  "  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,"  may  pass  our  poet 
by ;  but  as  long  as  that  which  comes  from  the  heart  shall  go 
to  the  heart  his  name  must  keep  an  honored  place  among 
those  which  are  to  live  and  be  loved. 
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Art.  VII.— THE  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Can  onr  economic-social  order  be  mended?  The  question 
suggests  that  it  is  unsatisfactory ;  but  it  is  the  normal  condition 
of  human  things  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  discontent  with  it, 
however,  is  not  of  so  acute  and  epidemic  a  nature  as  the  most 
discontented  persons  allege  it  to  be.  A  vast  number  of  indus- 
trious and  conscientious  persons  are  quite  satisfied  with  it, 
though  only  a  few  of  them  are  rich  or  prosperous.  Such  per- 
sons would  admit  that  our  economic  ways  are  defective ;  but  if 
pressed  to  think  about  it  they  would  say  that  no  great  change 
can  be  made  in  their  day,  that  any  change  involves  danger  of 
reaching  a  worse  state  of  affairs,  and  that  top-to-bottom  recon- 
struction means,  at  all  events,  a  chaotic  condition  for  a  time. 
Those  who  are  certain  that  a  now  order  can  be  effected,  so  to 
6ay,  by  touching  a  button  are  at  the  other  extreme,  and  enjoy 
a  happy  confidence  in  their  specific  cure  for  our  real  and  imag- 
inary ills.  In  fact,  this  generation  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups  on  this  question  :  (1)  those  who  are  perfectly  satisfied — 
the  invincible  conservatives ;  (2)  those  who  are  completely  dis- 
satisfied— the  impracticable  radicals;  and  (3)  those  who  are 
awake  to  the  defects  of  the  existing  order,  but  do  not  believe  a 
perfect  order  possible,  and  desire  gradual  and  evolutionary 
change.  The  last  group  contains  most  thoughtful  people.  The 
first  is  made  up  of  the  rich  and  prosperous  or,  rather,  of  a  part 
of  them.  The  second  consists  of  a  small  number  of  half-truth 
thinkers  and  a  following  attracted  by  the  half-truth's  simplic- 
ity and  further  moved  by  personal  dissatisfaction.  Their  fol- 
lowing contains  the  greater  number  of  those  who  know  that 
they  have  failed  and  wish  to  remove  the  blame  for  their  failure 
from  their  own  shoulders. 

For  ten  years  we  have  been  told  that  there  is  universal  un- 
rest. This  has  never  been  true,  and  if  is  less  true  than  it  was 
in  more  prosperous  times.  A  part  of  the  restless  people  have 
lost  confidence  in  panaceas  and  are  trying  to  make  the  best  of 
the  inevitable  world  assigned  to  them  by  Providence.  The 
vociferousness  of  the  dissatisfied  creates  the  belief  that  they 
are  a  multitude.  The  noisy,  the  confident,  and  the  one-idead 
easily  assume  that  all  the  people  think  and  will  as  they  do. 
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But  even  in  hard  times  an  air  of  resignation,  if  not  of  content- 
ment, pervades  onr  populations.  No  more  serious  mistake 
has  been  made  than  that  of  a  few  persons  who,  during  the 
strike  of  last  July,  6aw  in  vision  a  new  order  springing  out  of 
the  slums  and  saloons  of  Chicago.  The  easy  way  in  which  old- 
fashioned  social  discipline  by  clubs  and  muskets  dissipated  a 
mob  and  a  socialistic  mirage  contains  a  volume  of  instruction 
for  the  prudent  and  judicious.  The  economic-social  order  has 
for  a  long  time  been  undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  amend- 
ment. We  are  living  in  an  order  of  progress.  The  belief  that 
we  are  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  present  order,  that  things 
are  going  from  bad  to  worse,  that  a  collapse  is  not  far  off,  is  mere 
insanity — the  product,  that  is  to  say,  of  minds  out  of  health. 
The  proof  that  in  this  century  an  amazing  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  horizontal  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  life  is  so 
bulky  and  so  self-evident  that  it  is  impossible  to  marshal  it  in 
all  its  force.  The  man  who  doubts  it  cannot  appreciate  the  his- 
torical perspective.  The  expending  of  wealth  for  the  general 
welfare  nn  innumerable  ways,  from  street  lighting  and  practi- 
cally free  mails  all  the  way  up  to  public  schools  and  free  libra- 
ries, has  immensely  increased.  The  vast  6ums  gathered  by 
taxation  and  invested  in  the  common  welfare  indicate  a  prog- 
ress in  the  near  past  and  a  store  advance  in  the  near  future. 
The  change  for  the  better  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
working  people  is  simply  so  marvelous  that  words  cannot  de- 
scribe it.  That  railway  employees,  taken  all  together,  receive 
higher  salaries  than  preachers  and  teachers,  taken  all  together, 
is  a  fact  not  doubted.  But  what  a  change  in  the  condition,  the 
relative  position,  of  this  class  of  workmen  does  it  indicate! 

The  increase  in  tht  number  of  the  poor  is  an  almost  necessary 
consequence  of  onr  importation  of  European  paupers ;  but  we 
have  seen  no  proof  that  there  is  any  relative  increase  of  paupers 
of  American  stock.  These  paupers  existed  fifty  years  ago,  and 
still  exist.  Their/on*  et  origo  arc  moral,  not  economic,  now,  as 
they  were  in  1845.  The  pauper,  as  a  rule,  develops,  not  out 
of  this  or  that  civilization,  but  out  of  himself.  Distinguishing 
between  the  pauper  and  the  poor,  the  latter  owe  to  bad  judg- 
ment, to  fraud,  and  to  misfortune— such  as  ill  health— their 
pitiable  condition;  and  they  are  constantly  helped  to  regain 
their  feet  by  Christian  charity.    Probably  no  community  has 
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more  deserving  poor  than  it  can  provide  for.  There  is  a  simu- 
lated poverty — and  it  has  been  growing  for  years — that  of  the 
tramp  class,  whose  poverty  is  the  result  of  indolence  and  moral 
deterioration.  The  occasion  for  the  growth  of  this  class  has 
been  furnished,  not  by  hard  economic  conditions,  but  by  the  in- 
finite charity  of  the  people  who  feed  tramps  as  cheerfully  as 
they  feed  their  own  children.  There  is  not  a  gleam  of  evi- 
dence that  the  poor — the  not  rich — are  growing  poorer.  Many 
of  them  are  growing  rich.  Considered  as  a  whole,  our  popula- 
tion standing  between  the  rich,  on  one  side,  and  the  destitute, 
on  the  other,  is  plainly  richer,  better  housed,  clothed,  and  fed 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  rich  here 
referred  to  are  not  numerous ;  the  destitute  are  not  numerous. 
The  practically  comfortable  and  prosperous,  including  a  vast 
body  of  workmen,  farmers,  and  traders,  are  a  great  multitude. 
There  are  few  fortunes  that  were  not  amaseod  by  living  owners. 
Every  community  has  men  whose  character  and  skill  have  built 
up  comfortable  fortunes. 

Assuming  that  we  wish  to  make  a  great  change  in  economic 
conditions,  what  group  or  groups  do  we  desire  to  benefit  ? 
Surely  not  the  paupers — that  is  to  say,  those  who  are  born  so, 
who  have  a  genetic  affiliation  with  destitution.  They  are  worth 
saving,  but  no  possible  social  change  could  redeem  them ;  the 
work  must  be  done  inside,  not  outside  of  them.  Surely  not 
the  tramp  group.  They  can  be  cured  by  substituting  a  stone- 
yard,  where  food  can  be  earned,  in  place  of  the  exuberant 
charity  of  every  kitchen  door.  Possibly  the  poor  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  beneficiaries  of  a  reform  which  would  make 
their  poverty  impossible — a  worthy  object,  if  the  cost  of  it  be 
not  the  greater  evil.  It  will  be  found  that  the  real  reason  why 
economic  revolution  is  desired  springs  out  of  the  discontent  of 
groups  having  now  all  the  goods  they  can  wisely  use,  a  part  of 
which  they  use  unwisely,  or  from  an  indolent  and  vicious 
group.  The  immense  cost  of  the  American  saloon  is  partly  the 
explanation  of  this  discontent.  Workmen  who  cannot  spend 
all  their  wages  for  drink  and  still  support  their  families  are 
the  natural  prey  of  the  socialist.  The  impossibility  of  wasting 
all  these  millions  in  drink  and  still  having  the  means  of  com- 
fort is  the  most  distinct  cause  of  discontent  with  our  social 
order.    It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  whenever  a  man  loses  his 
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fortune  by  rash  speculation  he  is  apt  to  become  enamored  of 
some  dream  of  social  redemption.  He  is  partly  in  the  mood  of 
the  fox  that  lost  his  tail  in  a  trap ;  partly,  also,  he  is  seeking  to 
hide  his  personal  contribution  to  his  own  misfortune.  Now,  is 
it  worth  a  revolution  to  provide  for  our  whisky  bills  without 
drawing  upon  family  support?  Should  we  "reform"  in  order 
that  men  who  already  possess  may  have  what  they  will  con- 
sider a  fairer  share  ?  Is  it  possible  to  satisfy  them  ?  And  can 
anyone  tell  us  what  is  a  fair  share  ?  Do  we  think  it  possible  to 
make  and  keep  happy  those  men  who  gamble  away  fortunes  in 
speculation  ?  In  each  case  there  is  an  easier  relief  than  revolu- 
tion. Stop  drinking,  stop  envyings,  stop  rash  speculation; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  unhappy  groups  choose  to  do  so  they  can 
work  out  the  reforms  required  in  their  behalf. 

It  is  plain  that  our  largest  reform  remains  a  religious  and 
moral  one.  It  is  character,  rather  than  conditions,  which  needs 
improvement.  Nor  are  we  in  this  matter  of  character  worse  off 
than  we  were  half  a  century  ago.  If  some  bad  growths  have 
been  imported,  on  the  other  hand  clear  evidences  of  improve- 
ment appear  in  the  steady  growth  of  Church  membership  and 
in  the  social  gains  through  public  education.  An  American 
town  mainly  filled  with  American  people  has  a  better  popula- 
tion than  it  had  a  half  century  back.  But  the  weak  places  are 
conspicuous,  because  they  are  in  large  towns.  These  spots  are 
marked  by  frequent  saloons  and  a  babel  of  tongues.  And  the 
saloons,  unbelief,  and  laziness  combine  to  weaken  character  out- 
side the  area  of  foreign  populations.  We  have  the  old  duty  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  the  newer  one  of  protecting  our 
youth  against  the  saloon — a  growth  of  the  half  century  and  a 
markedly  dangerous  one;  for  a  half  century  ago  intemperance 
used  the  bottle  or  the  jug — and  a  still  fresher  duty  of  social  cul- 
tivation of  the  poor,  with  the  aim  of  making  the  idle  indus- 
trious and  the  thriftless  thrifty. 

A  few  words  must  be  given  to  the  contention  of  those  who 
maintain  these  propositions:  "The  relatively  poor  have  not 
their  fair  share.  Granted  that  we  are  not  destitute,  it  remains 
our  grievance  that  so  large  a  part  of  the  wealth  made  in  the 
half  century  is  in  few  hands.  Granted  that  ability  has  pro- 
duced it  in  large  part,  we  claim  to  have  produced  much  more 
of  it  than  we  have  received."    The  ultimate  problem  here  put 
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is  bow  to  determine  what  is  a  fair  share ;  and  no  solution  of 
that  problem  is  possible.  To  indicate  in  few  words  the  useless- 
ness  of  any  solution,  suppose  that  A,  employing  one  thousand 
men,  makes  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  sum,  distrib- 
uted among  the  men,  would  add  twenty  dollars  to  the  wages  of 
each.  Who  can  prove  that  A's  management  has  not  been  worth 
to  the  men  very  much  more  than  this  sum  ?  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  easy  explanation  of  large  fortunes.  They  are  not  fruits 
of  production,  but  of  invention.  They  are  a  harvest  of  natural 
bounties.  "We  have  in  this  half  century  vigorously  shaken  the 
tree,  and  it  has  sent  down  a  shower  of  affluence.  Even  in  mills, 
where  the  shortsighted  6ee  only  production,  invention  is  the 
factor  of  profits.  Even  in  a  newspaper  office — and  there  are 
very  rich  publishers — the  big  machines  have  made  fortunes 
possible.  Everywhere  you  will  find  an  invention  under  large 
gains.  The  wealth  of  former  periods  grew  out  of  trade.  In 
our  day  trade  has  made  no  very  large  fortunes ;  and,  as  a  whole, 
traders  have  not  fared  better  than  workmen — the  success  of  a 
few  must  be  distributed  over  a  large  area  of  losses  by  the  many. 

Now,  invention  was  made  a  monopoly  by  the  framere  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  there  is  only  here  and  there  a  murmur  against 
it.  But  the  entire  body  of  unusual  wealth— in  fact,  three 
fourths  or  more  of  all  our  wealth — has  grown  out  of  invention, 
directly  and  indirectly.  The  monopoly  authorized  by  patent 
law  gave  to  a  few  persons  the  harvest  from  the  steam  engine 
and  its  thousands  of  improvements,  from  the  sewing  machine, 
the  harvester,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  all  the  other 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  inventions  and  improvements.  A 
curious  person  counted  one  thousaud  inventions  in  a  single 
hardware  store.  They  were  not  curious  and  rare  articles, 
but  tools  in  daily  use.  The  American  people  always  want  the 
best  tack  hammer,  screw-driver,  lawn  mower,  or  ice  pick.  Now, 
nearly  every  one  of  these  inventions  means  a  fortune  to  some 
person  or  persons.  And  each  is  a  golden  apple  shaken  from 
the  tree  of  natural  bounty.  If  you  go  to  the  forest  and  the 
mine  you  will  find  the  same  force  at  work.  The  modern  saw- 
mill is  full  of  inventive  wit;  and  it  is  that  wit  which  makes  a 
lumberman  rich— not  the  trees  of  the  wood,  but  the  inventions 
of  some  brain.  And,  after  the  saw  has  done  its  swift  work, 
the  inventions  connected  with  transportation  play  an  equally 
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important  part— not  merely  steam  power,  bnt  small  devices  in 
wharfs  and  sidings  and  switching.  Many  people  heard  of  the 
switching  tower  for  the  first  time  during  the  Chicago  strike. 
This  tower  contains  several  distinct  inventions.  Even  the  steam 
shovel  has  taken  to  mining  iron  ore :  and  a  great  number  of 
other  tools  and  adjuncts  of  tools  and  ventilating  devices  and 
lifts  and  steel  drills  go  to  the  making  of  profits  in  mines.  A 
monopoly  of  the  ores  would  yield  little  or  nothing  if  invention 
did  not  come  to  its  help,  by  making  it  possihle  to  exploit  the 
mine  with  a  profit.  We  have  deliberately,  and  wisely,  perhaps, 
chosen  to  give  to  the  man  who  shakes  the  tree  the  golden  apple 
which  he  brings  down.  Nearly  every  great  industrial  fortune 
can  be  traced  to  invention,  and  the  exceptional  cases  are  not  free 
from  its  influence.  The  unwise  have  enriched  a  few  men  by 
perfectly  voluntary  contributions.  The  Gould  fortune  is  dis- 
tinctly of  this  character.  The  lambs  of  the  stock  exchange  lay 
down  to  bo  sheared  by  this  master  exploiter  of  human  credulity. 
His  fortune  was  the  wool  of  the  uncomplaining  lambs ;  it  was 
not  taken— not  a  fleece  of  it— from  the  backs  of  patrons  of  rail- 
roads. Nobody  has  the  smallest  right  to  complain  that  great 
speculators  have  made  him  poor;  the  lamb  lay  down  and  asked 
to  be  sheared.  But  the  wealth  of  the  Carnegics  and  Pullmans 
is  the  product  of  inventions.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the 
workman's  sharing  in  the  gaiii6  was  divulged  by  a  congres- 
sional investigation.  The  amazing  and  .peculiarly  modern  spec- 
tacle of  workmen  riding  to  and  from  a  mill  in  private  carriages 
has  not  dropped  out  of  the  memory  of  the  thoughtful. 

It  will  be  said  that  patents  expire,  but  the  enriched  go  on  en- 
riching themselves.  It  is  true  that  patents  expire,  but  inven- 
tion does  not.  The  best  machine  is  always  under  the  shel- 
ter of  a  patent;  this  is  true,  even  of  the  best  screw-driver. 
Prol>ably  no  industrial  establishment  could  be  profitably  carried 
on  upon  expired  patents.  Steam,  the  telegraph,  and  the  tele- 
phone are  three  great  and  typical  inventions ;  but  in  each  group 
living  patents  of  appliances  and  methods  are  essential  to  profit- 
able nse  of  the  main  and  old  invention.  The  whole  field  of 
profit-yielding  industry  is  sown  thick  with  invention.  But  most 
thoughtful  persons  believe  that  the  gains  from  this  source  have 
begun  to  decrease.  This  is  partly  because  there  are  only  a  few 
great  natural  bounties  aud  the  first  harvest  from  telegraphy  and 
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other  great  electrical  discoveries  has  been  reaped.  So,  also,  in 
the  working  of  ores,  in  sewing  machines,  reapers,  and  printing 
presses.  There  will  be  a  perennial  growth,  but  the  later  har- 
vests will  be  relatively  smaller. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  disturb  the  economic  order  of  distribu- 
tion in  a  radical  fashion  the  place  to  begin  is  with  the  only  real 
monopoly  in  the  country.  The  several  quasi  monopolies,  such 
as  that  in  hard  coal,  are  insignificant  in  their  aggregate  as  com- 
pared with  the  legalized  monopoly  of  invention — that  system 
by  which  the  best  tool,  method,  and  machine  are  always  a  mo- 
nopoly. No  one  proposes  to  change  this,  unless  the  collective 
scheme  expects  to  enslave  the  inventor.  Of  course,  it  must 
enslave  him  or  kill  him  to  achieve  its  end.  But  in  this  country 
only  a  few  dreamers  have  reached  that  end  of  the  problem. 
And  it  is  apparent  that,  if  the  collectivist  committee  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  present  tools  and  machines,  it  would  be  but  a  few 
vears  until  the  collectivist  committee  found  itself  distanced 
and  undersold  by  the  produce  of  new  machines.  It  has  to  be 
constantly  remembered  that  the  collectivist  program  must 
abolish  every  form  of  liberty  and  that  it  assumes  the  willingness 
of  genius  to  serve  in  chains.  But  we  do  not  grudge  the  in- 
ventor and  the  invention  a  great  reward.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  a  generation  addicted  to  abuse  of  all  gainful  ability,  the  noisy 
ranter  has  but  rarely  railed  at  the  gains  of  invention.  He 
does  not  trace  the  Bell  telephone  back  to  the  patent  office. 
The  reason  is  plain.  The  inventor  is  our  universal  favorite. 
And  we  arc  wise;  he  cheapens  goods,  and  thus  increases  our 
power  to  enjoy  them.  He  has  reduced  the  cost  of  calico  from 
thirty -five  cents  a  }'ard  to  five  cents ;  and  he  has  done  this  thing 
over  a  vast  region  of  consumption.  Many  of  us  have  so  uncon- 
sciously absorbed  these  gains — and  some  of  us  are  workmen — 
that  a  pile  driver  could  not  force  the  plain  truth  into  our  heads. 

If  we  do  not  dream  of  enslaving  or  killing  the  inventor  who 
is  the  author  of  modern  wealth,  why  do  we  listen  to  the  rant 
about  the  hard-hearted  and  greedy  capitalist?  If  wo  would 
leave  the  invention  all  its  legal  rights,  why  should  we  restrict 
the  rights  of  the  man  whose  ability  combines  labor  and  capital 
to  their  mutual  benefit  and  its  own  profit  ?  The  explanation  is 
historical  and  interesting.  Of  course,  there  is  back  of  this  ex- 
planation a  large  fact  of  ignorance.    The  mass  of  our  people  do 
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not  seem  to  know  that  the  inventions  make  most  of  the  gains, 
and  they  in  ignorance  add  together  the  rewards  of  invention  and 
of  managing  ability.  They  are  helped  to  this  mistake  by  ama- 
teur economists  and  enthusiastic  sentimentalists,  who  are  as  ig- 
norant as  their  audience  in  all  such  concernments  as  tools  and 
machines.  The  historical  explanation  of  the  raid  upon  mana- 
gerial ability  is  the  tariff  controversy.  The  belief  in  a  fabulous 
wealth  produced  by  protection  is  widely  held,  because  it  has 
been  preached  on  every  political  stump  in  the  couutry,  Man- 
ufacturers have  themselves  to  blame  for  this  denunciation  and 
vilification.  They  have  been  guilty  of  the  indiscretion  of  ask- 
ing for  protection  mainly  in  order  to  maintain  wages.  Large 
numbers  of  them  have  repented  of  their  error  and  ceased  to 
commit  it.  It  is  the  simplest  of  facts  that  an  American  manu- 
facturer paying  European  wages  need  not  fear  his  European 
competitors.  The  manufacturer  has  supposed  that  he  must  pay 
higher  wages  than  a  French,  German,  Belgian,  or  English  pro- 
ducer. He  has  begun  to  doubt  this  "  must ;"  and  he  will  prob- 
ably retire  from  this  field  of  politics,  except  as  liis  workmen 
may  wish  him  to  represent  their  claims  to  protection.  If  the 
workman  does  not  need  protection  nobody  does.  The  interest 
of  capital  having  declined  to  the  European  standard  or  close 
down  to  it,  the  capitalist  partner  of  ability  needs  no  help  from 
protective  legislation.  The  other  partner  of  ability  does  not 
know  whether  he  needs  protection  or  not.  The  labor  leader 
asserts  that  he  can  do  all  the  protecting  by  the  universal  strike 
process  of  stopping  consumption.  These  hints  respecting  the 
cause  of  the  hatred  of  managing  ability  suggest  that  this  hatred 
cannot  be  permanent.  This  wealth-maker  is  of  the  same  order 
as  the  inventor — he  is  an  inventor,  though  unprotected  by 
patents.  He  combines  capital  and  labor,  pays  to  each  its 
market  price,  and  often  wrests  a  profit  from  the  combination. 
Often  the  result  is  a  loss ;  it  has  come  to  pass  that  manufactur- 
ers fail  about  as  often  as  traders,  and  that  only  a  small  fraction 
of  all  who  engage  in  production,  excepting  those  who  make 
large  gains  from  patents,  spend  their  lives  in  the  business  and 
die  rich.  Many  of  them  fail  in  spite  of  some  protection  from 
patents.  The  truth  we  6hall  slowly  learn  is  that  this  sort  of 
genius,  that  of  industrial  management,  is  less  abundant  than 
the  inventive  skill  which  we  protect  by  patent  laws.  Progress 
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is  not  likely  to  increase  the  desire  to  enslave  or  kill  our  indus- 
trial generals,  the  Napoleons  of  the  mill,  and  to  elevate  a 
saloon-fed  socialist  orator  to  this  responsible  and  beneficent 
office.    We  shall  know  his  worth  in  good  time. 

No  doubt,  workmen  believe  that  they  are  paying  a  heavy 
tribute  to  capital.  Their  leaders  are  careful  to  place  before 
them  every  case  of  large  dividends,  and  to  ignore  all  the  cases 
in  which  there  are  no  dividends  or  only  small  dividends  and  all 
the  bankruptcies.  These  leaders  say  much  about  watered  stock, 
and  refrain  from  proving  that  water  habitually  gets  dividends ; 
the  fact  being  that  the  greater  uumber  of  miles  of  railroad  in 
the  United  States  pay  no  dividends  upon  6tock,  and  that  very 
little  manufacturing  stock  receives  more  than  normal  interest, 
and  much  of  it  no  interest  but  eternal  hope.  Then,  too,  the 
rewards  of  invention  and  the  profits  of  ability  are  all  con. 
founded  together  with  capital  as  dividends,  alike  by  the  com- 
panies and  their  critics.  The  workmen  are  receiving  tribute 
from  invention  and,  probably,  from  managing  ability  in  every 
successful  industry ;  the  wages  are  raised  or  maintained  by  both 
forms  of  ability.  So  far  as  capital  and  labor,  strictly  defined  in 
each  case,  are  concerned  in  production,  both  are  alike  and 
equally  helpless  and  dependent  for  employment  and  reward 
upon  ability  in  inventor  or  manager.  The  latter  may  own 
capital,  but  it  is  not  as  a  capitalist  that  he  becomes  an 
effective  force.  A  machine  is  useless — and  capital  is  machinery 
in  esse  or  posse — without  ability  to  operate  it  successfully ;  a 
workman  stands  idle  in  the  market  place  until  some  one  hires 
him.  Capital,  like  labor,  is  a  hired  servant  paid  interest  or 
dividends.  Labor  invariably  gets  its  contract  wages ;  capital  is 
often  defrauded  of  its  hire.  These  facts  are  here  touched  upon 
because  they  have  been  forgotten  by  some,  and  are  unknown  by 
other,  intelligent  persons. 

Much  that  is  offensive  to  sound  feeling  and  is  made  to  seem 
hostile  to  workmen  does  not  pertain  to  the  sphere  of  industrial 
capital.  This  remark  refers  to  the  speculative  combinations  of 
some  wealthy  persons  who,  in  the  field  to  be  now  entered,  are 
neither  inventors,  managers  of  industry,  nor  capitalists,  but 
speculators.  The  lato  Mr.  Gould  was  an  "operator"  of  this 
sort.  Ilis  gains  did  not  add  a  cent  to  a  freight  bill  or  deduct 
one  from  a  day's  wages.   They  came  out  of  the  small  or  large 
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purses  of  men  wno  chose  to  deal  with  him  or  his  agents  on  the 
stock  exchange  or  to  buy  the  chromos  he  printed  and  sold  as 
bonds.  In  the  railway  field  a  number  of  "  Napoleons  "  have 
cut  a  large  figure,  nearly  all  of  them  at  the  expense  of  other 
small  and  great  capitalists.  In  coal,  ores,  and  oil  the  same 
speculative  spirit  has  produced  like  results — a  large  aggregate 
of  losses  of  small  capitals  in  exchange  gambling.  In  authracite 
coal  the  "combine"  has  for  the  time  levied  a  tax  on  consumption; 
but  the  present  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  another  case  in 
which  speculation  has  clearly  and  plainly  raided  the  public ;  and 
the  reason  here  is  that  this  kind  of  coal  is  easily  cornered  and 
converted  into  a  quasi  monopoly.  But  the  consumers'  side  is 
not  herein  discussed.  If  workmen  receive  less  wages  than 
they  ought  in  these  anthracite  mines  the  cause  is  not  speculation, 
but  an  oversnpply  of  miners.  As  a  rule,  the  quasi  monopolies 
with  speculative  attachments  pay  high  wages  and  get  the  best 
quality  of  service.  This  is  notoriously  true  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  served  corpora- 
tion in  America.  It  is  worth  an  exclamation  point  that,  with 
all  the  talk  and  printing  about  "  greedy  corporations,"  workmen 
and  workwomen  prefer  to  work  for  corporations !  The  fact  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  canting  about  greed  by  people  whose 
greed  is  probably  as  keen  as  that  of  their  neighbors. 

"The  conflict  of  capital  and  labor"  is  a  false,  though 
popular,  expression.  Capital,  as  such,  has  its  relations  and 
contracts,  not  with  labor,  but  with  invention  and  management ; 
and  labor  has  its  relations  with  management.  The  half  cen- 
tury has  deVeloped,  under  the  influence  of  our  amazing  progress, 
a  more  complex  organization  of  production ;  but  popular  lan- 
guage adheres  to  the  simplicity  of  a  former  age.  Our  immense 
production  is  made  possible  by  the  inventor.  The  success  of 
industry  is  wrought  out  by  the  manager.  The  three  old  part- 
ners—labor, capital,  and  land — depend  absolutely  on  the  two 
new  partners.  The  genius  of  invention  and  the  services  of 
management  have  created  our  industrial  world,  and  they  drive 
all  its  wheels.  Put  in  their  place  some  committee  of  saloon- 
bred  socialists,  and  the  wheels  will  cease  to  revolve.  It  is  true 
that  the  laborer  meets  land,  invention,  capital,  and  management 
welded  into  one,  and  is  not  practically  at  fault  in  speaking  of 
them  as  one,  6ince  he  must  treat  with  them  as  one.    But  many 
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of  the  advisers  of  workmen  are  in  fault  because  they  claim  the 
entire  product  for  labor.  "Why  are  they  not  honest  enough  to 
attack  the  patent  laws?  Why  do  they  ignore  managerial  skill  ? 
For  the  simple  reason  that  inventor  and  manager  command  the 
general  esteem  and  that  capital  is  an  historical  Shylock.  But 
neither  the  socialist  nor  his  dupes  have  stopped  to  reflect  that 
he  is  claiming  for  mill  hands  all  the  fruits  of  invention  and 
management ;  and  they  do  not  seem  to  know  that  Shylock 
must  hire  out  his  ducats  in  an  open,  competitive  market.  The 
outrageous  doctrine  is  that  only  one  kind  of  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  that  a  cunning  theft,  which  strips  the  merchant  of 
Venice  of  all  claim  to  his  ships,  can  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a  just  reform  by  calling  Antonio  Shylock. 

The  sound  economic  view  is  that  the  tendencies  of  our  whole 
system  are  healthful,  and  that,  if  they  are  directed  and  main- 
tained by  moral  education  of  the  whole  people,  our  progress 
must  effect  a  steady  improvement  of  the  moralized  toilers. 
They  will  work  fewer  hours,  receive  an  increasing  share  of  the 
annual  product,  and  continue  to  furnish  in  an  increasing 
measure  the  ability  and  tho  capital  of  the  country.  For  the 
demoralized  part  of  the  toilers  there  cannot  be  much  hope. 
Their  drink  bill  of  seven  hundred  millions  a  year  and  their 
saloonizcd  morality  fatally  handicap  them.  The  political  dema- 
gogue and  "  worker,"  who  manages  and  directs  them  through 
the  saloon,  is  their  enemy  and  ours ;  and  his  lurid  eloquence  and 
frantic  advice  make  trouble  and  tumult,  but  cannot  produce 
revolution.  The  6ober  toilers  are  far  more  numerous,  and  their 
alliance  with  the  other  6ober  people  will  be  fully  competent  to 
suppress  insurrection.  Meanwhile,  education,  religion,  and 
thrift  are  making  capitalists  of  a  vast  multitude  of  laborers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  of  capital  must  constantly 
cheapen  it  in  the  hands  of  industrial  ability ;  and  the  gain  will 
mean  cheaper  products,  and  that  will  mean  cheaper  living,  and 
that  will  mean  an  increase  of  real  wages.  Those  who  vehe- 
mently complain  of  falling  prices  do  not  realize  that  they  are 
fighting  against  the  stirs  in  their  courses,  and  that  this  inevi- 
table fall  enriches  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  and  widens 
the  demand  for  the  labor  of  the  millions.  That  a  dollar  in 
wages  to-day  will  buy  twice  as  much  as  it  would  in  1875  is  a 
fact  of  wide-reaching  l>eneficence.    If,  which  may  be  doubted, 
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the  debtor  is  under  a  hardship  through  this  fall  in  price,  this 
debtor  is  not  a  workman  dependent  upon  wages.  If  the 
capitalist-debtor  is  losing,  the  wage-earner  is  surely  gaining, 
through  the  inevitable  fall  in  prices. 

Whatever  evils  may  accompany  the  growth  of  fortunes 
through  invention  and  speculation  are  in  the  way  of  removal 
by  means  of  progressive  taxation.  We  have  already  begun  to 
levy  upon  large  incomes  and  to  take  a  share  of  the  dead  man's 
millions.  These  methods  of  redistribution  are  sure  to  be  ex- 
tended. They  are  capable  of  such  extension  as  will  remove  all 
the  dangers  from  large  accumulations ;  and  the  proceeds  of  such 
taxation  may  be  so  applied  as  to  reduce  materially  the  public 
burdens  now  falling  upon  the  poor.  But  a  single  large 
obstacle  lies  across  this  path.  That  obstacle  is  the  grossness, 
mendacity,  corruption,  and  thieving  of  our  municipal  politics. 
But  whenever  our  workmen  join  the  ranks  of  municipal 
reformers  the  reform  will  move  swiftly  to  victory,  and  the 
proceeds  of  taxes  upon  large  fortunes  will  be  so  used  as  directly 
to  benefit  all  the  people.  To  free  streets,  light,  libraries, 
schools,  and  parks  may  be  added  free  water,  free  heat,  and, 
perhaps,  free  homes — all  this  on  the  assumption  that  the  very 
rich  are  likely  to  go  on  owning  more  than  half  the  wealth  of 
the  nation.  If  the  evil  of  large  fortunes  is  half  as  great  as  it  is 
proclaimed  to  be  we  shall  not  be  6low  in  applying  the  effective 
cure.  The  cure  is  as  yet  applied  hesitatingly  and  tentatively, 
only  because  the  extent  of  the  evil  is  doubted  by  the  sober  and 
thoughtful  leaders  of  the  people.  Nine  tenths  of  our  wealth 
having  been  produced  in  a  half  century,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  producers  of  it  being  yet  among  us,  and  statistical  tables 
of  wealth  being  largely  untrustworthy,  it  is  not  strange  that 
sober  persons  refuse  to  believe  that  we  have  amassed  sixty 
thousand  millions  in  half  a  century.  The  large  fortunes  are 
grossly  overestimated,  and  half  the  national  wealth  may  be,  like 
Antonio's,  "  in  supposition." 

For  some  time  now  the  general  public  has  regarded  the  specu- 
lative capitalist  with  growing  suspicion;  and  this  distrusthas  taken 
the  form  of  law  in  restraint  of  trusts  and,  more  effectively, 
in  decisions  of  the  courts  of  a  distinctly  unfriendly  nature.  The 
trusts  have  a  "  running  mate  "  in  the  field  of  labor  organization. 
A  trust  seeks  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  some  product,  as  refined 
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sugar  or  oil.  A  now  order  of  labor  leaders  comes  forward  with 
a  scheme  to  gather  all  workmen  into  one  organization,  and  thus 
create  a  monopoly  of  labor.  During  the  last  year  these  new 
monopolists  have  done  much  mischief,  caused  much  loss  to 
workmen,  created  a  profound  distrust  toward  themselves  and  a 
vague  apprehension  of  calamities  they  may  bring  upon  us. 
Judicious  people  need  not  fear  that  a  trust  will  control  any 
necessary  product  in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  its  cost  to  the 
consumer,  or  that  any  organization  of  workmen  will  ever  be 
able  to  stop  all  labor  at  some  appointed  signal.  The  labor  leader 
will  be  less  hindered  by  law  and  the  courts  than  the  speculative 
capitalist ;  but  this  monopolist  of  labor  will  encounter  a  greater 
obstacle  than  laws,  in  human  nature  itself.  Recent  strikes 
have  revealed  the  unwillingness  of  what  may  be  called  the 
aristocracy  of  labor — engineers,  for  example— to  risk  their 
fortunes  in  a  crowd  composed  of  the  untrained  masses  of 
workmen.  This  is  but  one  of  a  vast  number  of  restraints  on 
monopoly  and  of  obstacles  to  the  creation  of  a  stupendous  army 
obedient  to  a  single  will  and  in  possession  of  every  railroad, 
boat,  mill,  and  mine.  And  not  the  least  important  group  of 
these  restraints  is  found  in  the  bosoms  of  nonunion  men — who 
are  four  fifths,  at  least,  of  all  workmen — in  the  feelings  and 
motives  which  keep  them  outside  of  unions.  The  alert  and 
careful  citizen  does  not  propose  to  have  his  fortune  disposed  of 
in  either  of  two  places— the  lodge  room  of  a  union  or  the  pri- 
vate office  of  a  trust.  Whatever  temporary  victories  either  kind 
of  monopoly  may  gain  will  be  dearly  paid  for  in  a  final  and 
crushing  defeat.  The  progressive  conservative  is  still  in  the 
saddle.  He  is  trusted  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  people.  This 
kind  of  leadership  makes  progress  by  inches  and  feet,  not  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  But  in  half  a  century  we  have  moved  a 
vast  distance  upward,  and  we  are  still  on  the  march.  The  radi- 
cal has  his  uses ;  his  way  is  the  way  not  to  go,  and  his  clamor 
stirs  us  up  to  improve  the  old  roads  to  material  well-being. 
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Abt.  viil— the  twentieth  century. 

Slowly  but  surely  is  the  human  race  rising  and  advancing. 
It  is  steadily  swinging  up  into  God's  sunlight.  A  great  moral 
revolution  is  progressing.  "We  believe  it  will  not  cease  until 
God's  beneficent  purposes  for  humanity  shall  have  been  ful- 
filled. The  wicked,  usurping  prince  must  be  dethroned.  The 
diadem  must  be  removed  from  the  wrong  head.  The  crown 
unworthily  worn  must  be  taken  off.  The  low  must  be  exalted. 
The  high  must  be  abased,  until  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  "I 
will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it:  and  it  shall  be  no  more, 
until  he  come  whose  right  it  is ;  and  I  will  give  It  him."  And 
then  shall  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  "  become  the  kiug- 
dom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ:  and  he  shall  reign  forever 
and  ever." 

Of  this  final  consummation  the  harbingers  are  abundant. 
Civil  governments  are  becoming  leavened  with  the  principles 
of  righteousness,  as  they  are  contained  in  Christian  ethics.  In 
the  recent  past  the  sword  was  the  chief,  almost  the  only, 
solvent  of  international  disputes  and  difficulties.  Arbitration, 
statesmanship,  and  diplomacy  are  the  methods  now  preferred 
and  adopted  for  adjusting  all  such  differences.  A  measure, 
originating  in  the  British  Parliament,  is  at  this  time  nearly 
ready  for  submission  to  the  United  States  government,  as  the 
basis  of  a  treaty  to  be  concluded  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  ours — a  proposition  that  hereafter  all  disputes  arising 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  shall  be  settled 
by  peaceful  negotiations,  and  never  by  force  of  arms.  All  the 
leading  reforms  of  the  age,  social,  political,  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  monetary,  are  being  vigorously  and  persistently 
pressed.  All  of  these  have  as  their  basis  and  animus  the 
morality  of  the  Gospel.  The  drink  habit  and  the  drink  traffic 
are  enlisting  the  attention  and  opposition  of  Christiana  and 
philanthropists  in  many  different  conntries.  The  World's 
"Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  prepared  a  monster 
petition,  signed  or  attested  by  over  seven  millions  of  persons, 
against  the  liquor  traffic,  to  be  presented  to  all  the  civil  govern- 
ments of  the  world.  Crimes  against  society  which  hitherto 
have  been  unnoticed  and  unpunished  are  now  placed  under 
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the  ban  of  law.  Among  these  are  the  social  evil,  the  circu- 
lation of  obscene  pictures,  cruelty  to  animals,  lotteries,  etc. 
We  may  not  overlook  these  signs.  They  give  good  promise  of 
the  elevation  of  society  and  the  reformation  of  civil  govern- 
ment. They  foreshadow  the  oncoming  of  the  universal  reign 
of  righteousness,  when  the  world  shall  be  dominated  by  moral 
principle,  rather  than  by  force  of  arms,  when  swords  shall  be 
beaten  into  plowshares,  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  The 
progress  of  art  and  science  and  the  multiplied  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  modern  times  are  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  in- 
terests of  humanity.  They  are,  also,  proof  and  prophecy  of  the 
ascendency  of  Christianity. 

The  projection  of  Christianity  into  the  administration  of 
national  and  social  affairs  clearly  and  strongly  denotes  the 
great  moral  changes  silently  go'ing  forward  in  Christian  lands. 
The  Pullman  strike  of  last  year  has  fixed  public  attention  upon 
this  subject.  Congress  has  suggested  a  provision,  which  may  not 
at  once  become  a  law,  but  which  will  doubtless  soon  be  embodied 
into  law,  for  amicably  settling  all  disputes  between  capital  and 
labor,  not  by  strikes  or  mobs  or  violence,  but  by  peaceful 
arbitration.  Great  revivals  of  religion  are  occurring  in  many 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  These  examples  are  only  a  few  of 
many  that  might  be  adduced.  They  all  point  in  one  direction. 
They  show  an  upward  and  forward  movement  As  we  study 
the  events  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  they 
give  a  retrospect  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress,  which 
excites  a  strong  hope  that  the  coming  century  will  surpass  ail 
former  developments  in  like  lines  ever  known  in  human  his- 
tory. The  nineteenth  century  has  been  one  of  preparation, 
incitement,  and  impulse  for  greater  achievements  beyond  it, 
rather  than  a  period  of  completed  and  unrelated  results.  I** 
momentum,  projected  into  the  coming  century,  will  doubtless 
yield  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  every  direction  and  on  a  scale 
of  grandeur  never  equaled.  The  conflicts  and  strikes  arising 
from  the  friction  of  labor  and  capital  are,  let  us  believe,  only 
the  clearing-up  storms  which  shall  usher  in  the  empurpling 
dawn  of  universal  peace  and  love. 

By  steam  and  electricity  the  world  is  to-day  closely  com- 
pacted into  general  and  intimate  association,  thus  facilitating 
mutual  uplifting,  improvement,  and  evangelization.    There  are 
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no  distant,  foreign,  outly  ing  regions.  All  the  parts  are  in  touch. 
Vibrations  at  the  center  are  instantly  felt  on  the  periphery. 
Besides  this,  there  is  a  common  expectation  prevalent,  an  car- 
nest  looking  for  the  incoming  of  an  era  of  unprecedented  peace, 
unity,  elevation,  and  advancement.  The  whole  world  seems 
to  be  under  the  spell  of  this  enchantment  concerning  a  glorious 
advent  which  seems  imminent.  A  like  prevalent  desire  and 
unrest  to  that  which  preceded  the  coming  of  Jesus,  as  "  the 
desire  of  all  nations,"  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  is  seen  to- 
day in  tho  turning  of  all  eyes  and  hearts  to  the  unfolding 
future  for  some  new  and  marvelous  developments,  in  moral 
and  spiritual  lines,  which  shall  be  of  world-wide  scope.  As 
God  satisfied  that  ancient  desire  by  the  advent  of  Jesus,  and 
as  he  meets  and  satisfies  all  right  and  normal  desires,  so  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  he  will  satisfy  this  very  general  and 
intense  expectation  by  a  fuller  and  more  attractive  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen. 

A  few  speculations  concerning  the  coining  century  are  sub- 
mitted, which  will,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  canvass  our  subject 
in  a  more  orderly  and  thorough  manner. 

I.  Upon  what  principal  lines  and  in  what  forms  may  this 
advance  bo  expected?  In  other  words,  judging  the  future  by 
the  growing  tendencies  of  the  closing  century  and  its  imme- 
diate predecessors,  what,  may  we  safely  conclude,  will  be  the 
cllaracter  of  the  approaching  century  ?  Its  advance  should  be, 
and  it  doubtless  will  be,  on  like  lines  with  those  on  which, 
more  than  on  any  others  and  all  others,  Christian  civilization 
has  advanced  in  the  past. 

1.  There  should  be,  and  doubtless  there  will  be,  an  increased 
unity  and  cooperation  of  all  Christian  denominations.  The  early 
years  of  this  century  were  marked  by  sharply  defined  lines  of 
controversy  and  debate  between  all  the  Churches.  It  was  not  so 
much  an  emulation  as  it  was  a  rivalry,  competition,  and  con- 
tention for  denominational  ascendency.  Each  side  was  spar- 
ring and  contending  against  all  others.  Ephraim  envied 
Judah,  and  Judah  vexed  Ephraim.  Within  the  recollection 
of  those  yet  in  active  life,  the  different  Churches  were  rather 
hostile  camps  against  each  other  than  solid,  united  organizations 
against  the  common  foe  outside  of  all  Christian  folds.  All 
this  is  now  happily  changed— indeed,  almost  entirely  reversed. 
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If  one  should  enter  a  meeting  of  any  one  of  the  leading 
denominations  be  would  find  the  same  general  doctrines  taught, 
the  same  calls  to  like  diligent  duty,  the  same  features  of  religions 
experience  and  life  and  growth  as  in  each  of  the  others.  Like 
sermons  are  preached,  like  results  follow  the  ministrations  in 
all  the  different  Churches.  *  There  is  a  oneness  of  faith  and  effort 
and  zeal  and  sympathy  and  a  brotherliness  toward  all  who  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth.  All  this  is  typical 
of  a  fuller  and  more  real  unity  of  the  great  body  of  Christ's 
disciples  in  all  the  different  religious  denominations.  And  is 
not  this,  after  all,  the  real  unity  for  which  Christ  pleaded  in 
his  last  prayer  for  his  disciples  on  the  night  of  his  betrayal  ( 
One  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  overcoming  evil  with  good 
and  of  convincing  this  world  of  its  supreme  need  of  Jesns  is 
by  this  obvious  and  practical  unity  of  all  his  disciples.  This  is 
expressly  stated  in  the  Saviour's  last  prayer:  "Neither  for 
these  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also  that  believe  on  me 
through  their  word ;  that  they  may  all  be  one ;  even  as  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us : 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send  me."  He  did 
not  mean  that  they  should  be  necessarily  one  in  form,  one  in 
creed,  one  in  outward  name,  one  in  external  Church  organ- 
ization ;  but  that  they  should  be  one  in  vital  union  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  one  in  Christian  faith  and  zeal,  and  one 
in  aim  and  effort  to  win  men  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  What 
truer  or  more  real  unity  could  there  be  than  a  common  faith 
in  God  and  in  his  Son  and  a  common  zeal  in  extending  the 
kingdom  of  God  ? 

2.  The  nineteenth  century,  and  especially  its  latter  half,  has 
been  marked  by  organized,  systematic,  aggressive  movements 
against  the  powers  of  darkness,  by  large  and  increasing  offer- 
ings for  Christian  missions,  both  home  and  foreign,  and  by 
successful  work  in  furthering  Church  extension  and  Christian 
education,  both  among  freedmen  and  whites.  To  higher 
Christian  education  in  the  United  States  probably  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  devoted  by  philanthropic  givers.  And 
this  is  the  greatest  missionary  age  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
Churches  of  this  country  contribute  not  less  than  ten  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  for  Christian  missions.  In  translating  the  Bible 
into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  earth  and  in  multiplying  and 
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distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  Bible  societies  of  all 
Christian  countries  have  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  general  mis- 
sionary movements  of  the  century.  Christian  literature  and 
education  are  organizing  and  wielding  immeasurable  forces 
Some  of  the  largest  publishing  plants  in  the  world  are  main- 
tained by  Christian  Churches.  In'  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  alone,  the  net  capital  invested  for  this  object  amounts 
to  over  three  millions  of  dollars.  In  almost  all  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth  Christian  missions  are  planted.  Heathen 
languages  have  been  studied,  and  Christian  books  have  been 
published  in  them.  Missionaries  can  now  proclaim  to  every 
man  in  his  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  humanitarian  institutions  upon 
a  wide  scale  have  been  planted.  Christianity  is  repeating  the 
acts  of  mercy  which  Christ  wrought  when  he  was  here  among 
men.  Equally  significant  is  the  present  advanced  status  of 
Christian  womanhood.  The  order  of  the  King's  Daughters 
numbers  about  three  hundred  thousand  members.  It  preceded 
the  modern  deaconess  movement  of  the  Protestant  Churches. 
Then,  also,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  and 
women's  home  and  foreign  missionary  societies  have  had  wide 
and  effective  operation.  This  is  the  era  of  womanly  action 
and  sympathy  in  Christian  lines.  The  world  stands  convinced 
that  Christian  women  have  come  to  their  kingdom  for  this 
emergency.  The  existence  and  increase  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  the  grand 
moral  results  they  have  achieved  furnish  another  illustration  of 
consecration  to  God.  In  the  same  general  line,  though  of  more 
recent  origin,  is  the  organization  of  the  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  all  the  Churches  in  Christian  Endeavor  societies 
and  chapters  of  the  Epworth  League.  This  is  one  of  the 
phenomenal  facts  of  modern  times.  It  is  a  prophecy  of  grand- 
est and  sublime8t  moral  victories.  From  a  condition  of  com- 
parative indifference  and  inaction,  the  youth  of  our  Churches 
have  become  earnest,  enthusiastic  workers  for  God.  In  all 
these  lines,  and  with  all  this  accelerated  movement,  we  are  bjit 
in  the  seeding  time  for  larger  harvests  for  God's  reapers.  In 
nature  the  harvests  exceed  the  sowing.  And  by  as  much  as 
this  is  true  by  so  much  will  the  moral  successes  of  the  com- 
ing century  outweigh  and  outmeasure  those  of  its  predecessors. 
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God  says  he  will  make  his  Church  "an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy 
of  many  generations."  He  says,  "  For  brass  I  will  bring  gold, 
and  for  iron  I  will  bring  silver,  and  for  wood  brass,  and  for 
stones  iron."  More  money,  more  prayers,  more  faith  and 
stronger  faith,  deeper,  holier  consecration,  a  more  burning, 
quenchless  zeal,  a  broader,  quicker  sympathy — these  must 
come.  All  these  accessories  of  quickened  spiritual  movement 
must  flow  and  throb  in  all  personal  and  Church  life  and  in  all 
Christian  doing,  until  wildernesses  of  sin  and  sorrow  become 
the  Lord's  gardens. 

3.  In  the  coming  century  there  should  be,  and  there  doubtless 
will  be,  a  growing  control  and  direction  of  all  secular  life  by 
spiritual  forces.  The  supremacy  of  God's  law  over  all  parts  of 
man's  being  and  over  all  methods  of  his  action  will  become 
more  and  more  recognized  as  the  true  character  and  mission 
of  Cliristianity  are  displayed  and  apprehended.  The  two  great 
commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength, 
and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  will 
absorb  all  of  man's  powers.  The  distinction  between  sacred 
and  secular  in  Christian  life  will  disappear  when  it  is  clearly 
seen  and  understood  that  all  of  man's  nature  is  under  God's 
direction,  and  that  what  God  has  cleansed  and  what  he  claims 
may  not  be  considered  by  us  as  "  common  or  unclean." 

4.  The  practical  application  of  Christian  principles  will  be  a 
conspicnous  feature  of  the  moral  progress  of  the  coming  cen- 
tury. Christianity  makes  full  provision  for  all  of  man's  nature, 
relations,  and  conditions.  The  infallible  specific  for  the  cruelty 
of  oppressors,  for  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed,  and  for  the 
conflicting  claims  of  labor  and  capital  is  the  golden  rule — 
"  All  things  therefore  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them."  This  principle  can 
be  applied  to  all  of  human  life  and  reduced  to  universal  oper 
ation  in  all  human  affairs  by  the  restoring  and  redeeming 
power  of  Christ's  grace.  As  this  is  done  the  selfishness  and 
greed  engendered  of  human  depravity,  which  arc  so  painful 
and  repellent,  will  disappear. 

5.  Another  form  in  which  advance  will  be  made  will  be  a 
growing  use  of  the  representative  idea  in  civil  government. 
Feudalism  was  a  prolific  source  of  despotic  rule.  Christianity 
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has  put  down  feudalism ;  it  is  to-day  shaking  the  thrones  of 
injustice  and  oppression.  Our  republican  institutions  are 
honored  and  loved  by  the  people  of  the  world.  Dwellers  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  look 
hopefully,  longingly,  and  lovingly  upon  our  starry  banner  and 
our  free  institutions.  In  the  coining  decades  this  process  will 
go  on  until  their  ideal  of  liberty,  drawn  from  our  example  and 
based  upon  the  representative  element  in  our  government, 
shall  have  become  the  practical  heritage  of  those  now  living 
under  nonrepresentative  institutions.  There  must  be,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  there  will  be,  a  gradual  but  irresistible 
extension  of  Christian  and  republican  government.  This  is 
the  judgment  of  all  enlightened  people.  The  people's  right 
to  be  heard  and  felt  and  to  have  a  voice  in  framing  and  direct- 
ing their  own  institutions  will  be  insisted  upon,  and  their 
demand  will  be  heard  and  granted. 

6.  In  the  development  of  humanity  the  Anglo-Americans 
are  to  hold  a  leading  and  controlling  position.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  people  are  the  governing  power  of  the  World.  They 
have  the  ruling,  colonizing  instinct.  They  dominate  all  the 
nations  of  modern  times.  They  control  a  large  part  of  the 
world's  area  at  the  present  moment.  In  the  world's  commerce, 
in  its  diplomacy,  in  its  statesmanship,  and  in  its  literature,  laws, 
wealth,  and  civilization  the  Anglo-Saxons  lead  and  direct.  But 
the  finest  type  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  and  personality 
is  the  genuine  Anglo-American.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  gifted  largely  with  the  governing  instinct;  so 
that  on  his  world-embracing  empire  the  sun  never  sets.  But 
the  Anglo-American  has  given  the  very  highest  proof  of  his 
self-governing  capacity  in  the  institutions  of  the  free  republic 
which  he  has  founded,  defended,  built  up,  and  extended,  until 
it  reaches  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf. 
His  laws  are  just  and  equal.  He  is  acquisitive.  He  issues  books. 
He  invents.  He  discovers.  Ho  travels.  He  carries  on  great 
transactions,  commercial  and  otherwise.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
type  he  is  the  most  intense  and  energetic  specimen  existing. 
He  is  a  born  discoverer  and  adventnrer.  Nervous,  wiry,  self- 
contained,  thoughtful,  resourceful,  aggressive,  most  properly 
he  leads  the  procession  of  the  forces  of  modern  propagandism, 
both  of  free  institutions  and  of  Christian  civilization.    Ho  rep- 
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resents  far  more  aggressive  impulse  and  power  than  his  illustri- 
ous and  historic  predecessors.  Besides  all  this,  Americans  are 
the  most  intensely  religious  and  Christian  people  of  the  world. 
They  give  more  liberally  and  do  more  to  extend  Christianity 
than  any  other  people.  In  the  van  of  the  great  organizing, 
Christianizing  army  of  progress  belongs  of  right  the  irresistible, 
irrepressible,  resourceful  Anglo-American. 

7.  All  this  being  conceded  as  to  the  man  of  the  future, 
destiny  points  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  the  theater  on 
which  chiefly  will  be  wrought  out  and  displayed  the  unfolding 
panorama  of  the  final  and  the  graudest  achievements  of  all 
human  history.  Of  necessity  our  republic  will  have  become 
the  United  States  of  all  America — North  and  South — from  Cape 
Horn  to  Bering  Strait,  together  with  all  the  adjacent  insular 
appendages  in  both  oceans.  As  a  mighty,  prosperous,  self- 
governing  nation,  with  no  contiguous  monarchy  to  be  feared 
as  a  menace  or  felt  as  an  irritant,  the  republic  of  all  America 
will  deservedly  challenge  the  respect,  the  love,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all  mankind.  This  manifest  destiny  of  a  great  con- 
tinental republic,  covering  and  ruling  a  hemisphere  and  having 
a  population  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  and  an  area  of 
fifteen  million  seven  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  will  be 
found  as  practicable  as  it  is  inevitable.  Possessing  the  facilities 
of  steam  and  electricity,  the  solidarity  and  direction  of  our 
vast  empire  and  the  working  of  our  free  institutions  can  be  as 
readily  and  effectively  extended  over  a  hemisphere  as  they 
now  are  over  our  present  domain,  and  are  as  practicable  for 
half  a  billion  of  people  as  they  now  are  for  sixty-five  millions. 
This  is  not  merely  an  idtal  picture.  At  our  present  rate  of 
increase,  before  the  twenty-first  century  shall  have  opened  the 
existing  population  of  the  United  States  will  have  become  four 
hundred  million.  The  twenty-six  millions  of  the  rest  of 
North  and  South  America  will  have  growu  to  sixfold  their 
present  number,  say  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  As 
we  have  seen,  they  will  all  have  been  incorporated  into  our 
great  republic.  This  will  give  us  an  aggregate  population  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  How  tremendous  the  moral 
power  of  such  an  example  of  self-directing  government  and 
civilization,  having  almost  one  third  the  area  of  the  world  and 
more  than  one  third  of  its  population,  and  all  with  one  flag,  one 
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nationality,  one  blood,  one  language,  and  one  grade  of  civiliza- 
tion !  Words  cannot  portray,  nor  can  thought  conceive,  the 
magnificent  moral  ascendency  of  such  a  nation  over  all  other 
nations  and  peoples. 

II.  In  achieving  the  exalted  rank  described— the  highest 
among  all  the  governments  of  earth— and  in  gaining  the  glori- 
ous ascendency  in  moral  character,  what  principal  obstacles  are 
to  be  encountered?  Briefly — for  space  does  not  admit  of  mi- 
nute detail — they  are  ignorance,  selfishness,  aud  the  repellent 
elements  of  sinful,  fallen  human  nature.  One  of  the  most  in- 
veterate and  formidable  of  these  obstacles  is  the  drink  traffic. 
All  patriots,  philanthropists,  and  Christians  must  eugage  in  a 
fight  to  the  finish  against  this  gigantic  evil.  Under  the  power 
of  God's  truth,  as  wielded  by  good  men,  the  monstrous,  out- 
rageous wrong  will  go  down.  Zeal  in  propagating  knowledge 
can  remove  the  most  stolid  and  widely  existing  ignorance. 
Love  is  the  infallible  cure  for  all  man's  malignant  sinfulness 
and  selfishness.  The  power  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  can  give 
divine  energy  and  efficacy  to  all  well-directed  efforts  to  beat 
down  opposing  hindrances  to  the  march  of  God's  "  militant, 
embodied  hosts,"  to  set  all  moral  wrongs  in  process  of  adjust- 
ment, and  to  make  all  things  new.  Human  zeal  and  persist- 
ence, with  God's  reinforcement,  will  prepare  the  way  and  lead 
up  to  the  glorious  destiny  predicted  in  God's  great  purposes 
for  man.  No  room  is  left  in  this  study  for  pessimism.  Pes- 
simism is  mildew,  blight,  paralysis.  It  staggers  and  prostrates 
all  reforms  and  all  progress. 

III.  What  are  the  other  accessories  and  auxiliaries  to  be 
employed  in  bringing  about  and  in  hastening  the  fulfillment 
of  this  exalted  destiny  ?  The  hearts,  the  hopes,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  mankind  will  be  in  league  with  our  aims,  aud  will 
contribute  in  large  measure  to  their  realization.  The  divine 
purpose  and  plan  for  the  development  and  elevation  of  human- 
ity will  cowork  with  the  agencies  employed  to  crown  the 
highest  human  aspirations  with  the  supreraest  and  divinest 
fruitions. 

IV.  What  will  be  the  results  of  the  ultimate  achievement  of 
this  great  destiny  ?  Around  the  whole  world  peace  will  have 
spread  her  snowy  pinions.  War,  with  its  barbarism  and  cruelty 
and  waste,  will  have  ceased  forever  among  all  peoples  and  in 
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all  lands.  The  nations  will  learn  war  no  more.  Science  will 
have  reached  its  sublimest  discoveries.  All  of  them  will  be 
seen  to  have  wrought  for  human  uplifting.  Probably  two 
hundred  miles  an  hour  will  be  the  rate  of  our  velocity  over  the 
earth's  surface.  Machinery,  propelled  by  electricity  and  applied 
to  all  the  purposes  and  needs  of  man,  will  do  most  of  the  work 
heretofore  done  by  human  hands,  thus  giving  all  men  more 
time  and  strength  for  intellectual  and  moral  and  spiritual  work. 
All  superstition  and  all  the  debasement  resulting  from  super- 
stition will  have  passed  away.  The  climax  of  moral  grandeur 
will  have  been  reached.  Truth  will  have  the  right  of  way  as 
against  all  frauds  and  falsehoods.  Every  city  shall  be  a  Jerusalem, 
because  it  will  be  a  city  of  truth.  Every  man  will  speak  the 
truth  with  his  neighbor.  In  the  gates  of  all  the  cities  all  men 
will  execute  the  judgment  of  truth.  Then  shall  be  fulfilled  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  blessed  of  the  prophecies — u  Mercy 
and  truth  are  met  together ;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed 
each  other.  Truth  springcth  out  of  the  earth ;  and  righteous- 
ness hath  looked  down  from  heaven."  Beneath  his  own  vine 
and  fig  tree  every  man  shall  dwell  in  safety.  Every  form  of 
evil  will  have  disappeared  before  the  insufferable  blaze  of 
God's  truth  and  righteousness.  All  human  suffering  caused 
by  disobedience  to  right  law  will  have  ceased.  The  streets  of 
the  cities  shall  be  full  of  children,  playing  in  the  midst  of  the 
streets  thereof,  without  peril  to  life  or  limb  or  morals.  The 
apocalyptic  angel  shall  have  sounded  the  decree  of  the  final 
consummation  :  "  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he 
shall  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  peoples,  and  God 
himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God." 
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Abt.  IX.— WERTER  RENICK  DAVIS. 

Dr.  Davis  lived  in  an  heroic  period.  Church  and  State  had 
crises  in  his  day  which  will  scarcely  come  again  in  all  the 
future.  Methodism  can  never  go  back  to  its  beginnings.  A 
new  Kansas  can  never  be  opened  to  the  world.  Such  doors 
are  shut.  But  those  who  were  alive  and  were  equipped  to  enter 
when  those  doors  were  opened  had  opportunity  to  play  an 
exceptional  part  such  as  we  may  never  duplicate.  Dr.  Davis 
was  soldier,  educator,  orator,  saint — a  strange  combination,  but 
one  growing  naturally  out  of  what  ho  was  and  when  he  lived. 

Werter  Renick  Davis  was  born  in  Circlcvillc,  O.,  April  1, 
1815,  and  died  in  Baldwin,  Kan.,  June  21,  1893.  At  tho  age 
of  fifteen  he  entered  Kenyon  College,  a  school  under  tho  con- 
trol of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his  father, 
a  man  of  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  was  a  member.  His 
mother  was  a  Presbyterian,  a  woman  of  strength,  tenderness, 
and  piety.  When  but  fifteen  he  strayed  into  a  Methodist 
meeting,  was  convicted,  and  converted.  To  that  day  this  man 
of  God  always  looked  back  with  profound  delight.  It  Mas 
with  him  a  favorite  phrase  that  <;  paternally  ho  was  an  Episco- 
palian, maternally  a  Presbyterian,  but  a  Methodist  by  the  grace 
of  God."  To  him  Methodism  represented  so  much  of  divine 
truth,  life,  fervor  that  it  was  an  altar  whereon  to  sanctify  many  a 
gift.  In  that  day  the  name  was  a  term  of  derision.  To  become 
a  Methodist  meant  what  in  our  time  is  almost  inconceivable ; 
there  was  obloquy  connected  with  it.  Especially  was  this  true 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  communion.  Young 
Davis's  life  in  college  became  so  intolerable  because  of  this  con- 
temptuous spirit  that  he  left  without  graduating,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  began  life  as  an  itinerant,  entering  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  toil  hallowed  by  such  great  souls  as  Asbury,  Lee, 
Simpson,  and  Durbin. 

Dr.  Davis  was  born  before  Waterloo  sent  Napoleon  to  his 
desert  rock  to  die ;  at  the  close  of  America's  second  war  for 
independence ;  before  the  coming  of  the  locomotive  and  the 
appliances  of  modern  civilization.  During  his  lifetime  of  three 
quarters  of  a  century  a  mighty  impulse  was  given  to  progress 
in  every  department  of  human  activity.    At  his  birth  the 
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supreme  political  experiment  of  sixty  centuries  was  but  begun. 
England  had  not  yet  learned  that  America  was  free.  The 
territory  of  the  Union  reached  only  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
great  desert  of  the  interior.  The  Mississippi  was  an  untrodden 
pathway  till  steam  pressed  it  with  burning  sandals.  Even  in 
1835,  when  this  young  itinerant  entered  the  Ohio  Conference, 
Kansas,  the  field  of  his  most  extended  labors,  was  unknown  to 
the  world.  There  were  but  eighteen  States,  with  a  population 
of  barely  eight  millions.  IIo  lived  to  see  forty-four  States, 
with  a  population  of  over  6ixty  millions.  At  the  time  of  his 
birth  there  was  not  a  college  in  Methodism.  The  denomination 
had  only  211,000  members,  with  704  preachers  and  2  bishops. 
Ho  lived  to  see  56  colleges,  2,524,053  members,  14,553  min- 
isters, and  18  bishops.  Two  thirds  of  the  continent  were  prac- 
tically unoccupied  by  civilization  when  this  young  circuit  rider 
carried  his  saddlebags  into  the  hill  country  of  Virginia. 
•Neither  he  nor  anyone  knew  what  throes  of  mighty  pain  were 
requisite  ere  the  civilization  of  the  future  could  be  born  and 
the  Magna  Charta  of  our  independence  speak  the  full  truth 
freely.  For  more  than  fifty  years  this  man  gave  the  vigor  of 
an  unflagging  devotion  to  the  spread  of  the  Church  and  the 
purification  of  the  State. 

On  June  6, 1835,  at  Hillsborough,  O.,  this  lad  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  James  B.  Finley.  Ho  was  but  twenty — a  strip- 
ling, like  young  David,  strayed  from  the  shcepcote  to  the  field 
of  war.  On  August  20,  1835,  he  joined  the  Ohio  Conference 
at  Springfield,  and  was  appointed  to  a  circuit  in  Virginia. 
On  May  4,  1843,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Minerva  Russell, 
a  lady  of  beauty  and  accomplishment,  with  whom  he  lived 
fifty  full  years,  she  being  to  him  a  constant  inspiration  and  joy. 
He  was,  as  he  himself  said,  "a  member  of  the  Cincinnati 
Conference  by  division,  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Kansas  and  N6- 
braska  Conferences  by  transfer,  and  of  the  Kansas  Conference 
by  division."  At  the  time  of  his  joining  the  Ohio  Conference 
it  contained  such  men  as  Morris,  Hamlinc,  Thomson,  Finley, 
Nast,  Trimble,  Moody,  Power,  Strickland,  of  whom  it  might 
be  justly  said,  "  There  were  giants  in  those  days ; "  and  among 
such  ho  soon  became  a  man  of  mark.  His  was  a  presence 
which  would  attract  attention  anywhere — in  form  tall,  slender, 
erect  as  a  pine  ;  with  a  face  of  rare  intelligence ;  penetrating 
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eyes,  that  revealed  love  and  tenderness,  but  could  flash  like 
drawn  swords  when  occasion  demanded;  hair  black  as  the 
raven's  wing  in  his  younger  days,  but  for  the  closing  thirty 
years  of  his  life  as  white  as  almond  blooms;  and  a  military 
carnage  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In  the  days  of  his  early 
ministry  his  appearance  betokened  the  orator.  His  faculties 
were  all  alert,  fire  was  in  his  heart,  tempests  were  in  his  blood. 
The  antislavery  agitation,  then  in  its  incipiency,  claimed  and 
received  his  allegiance.  He  was  at  one  time  imprisoned  in 
Virginia  for  preaching  antislavery  sentiments.  Dr.  Davis  on 
an  important  occasion  said,  "  I  have  been  in  the  ministry  half 
the  lifetime  of  the  Church."  His  life  had  been  contemporane- 
ous with  its  most  splendid  growth.  He  loved  the  Church  with 
an  affection  perennial  and  beautiful,  he  labored  for  it  with  a 
loyalty  which  knew  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turn- 
ing, he  both  preached  its  doctrines  and  exemplified  its  spirit ; 
and  his  services  were  appreciated  and  honored.  He  was  a 
member  of  three  General  Conferences,  of  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference in  London,  and  of  the  Centennial  Conference  in  Balti- 
more. The  Indiana  State  University  recognized  his  scholarship 
by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  from  a  medical  college 
in  Cincinnati,  and  the  doctorate  of  divinity  from  the  Indiana 
Asbury — now  De  Pauw — University  in  1859. 

In  Ohio  he  served  the  Church  for  eighteen  years  on  44  old 
Union  Circuit,"  at  Dayton,  Sandusky,  and  similar  appointments. 
Men  are  now  living  who  remember  the  young  man  eloquent. 
Marley  and  he  were  associates  on  Union  Circuit.  Marley  was 
noted  for  his  reasoning  powers,  Davis  for  his  oratorical  gifts ; 
and  the  people  were  wont  to  speak  of  this  rare  combination  as 
44  logic  set  on  fire."  In  those  days  the  people  called  Baptists 
were  inclined  to  be  argumentative,  and  young  Davis  carue  to 
,  be  in  demand  to  debate  the  question  of  baptism.  Among  his 
bound  pamphlets  are  some  of  these  discussions,  printed  by 
the  communities  where  tlie  debates  were  held.  Indeed,  for 
many  years  he  found  delight  in  giving  a  word  of  exhorta- 
tion and  sound  doctrine  to  his  friends  of  the  immersion ist  per- 
suasion ;  and  on  such  occasions  they  were  treated  to  something 
besides  water.  When  he  was  among  the  pioneers  of  Methodism 
in  Kansas  his  services  were  in  frequent  demand  for  this  pur- 
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pose;  for  Campbellism  was  ubiquitous,  and  the  doctor  no  more 
shunned  an  encounter  of  this  sort  than  a  warrior  shrinks  from 
battle.  In  1853  Bishop  Morris  transferred  him  to  St.  Louis  and 
stationed  him  at  Ebenezer  Chapel,  at  a  time  when  that  metropolis 
needed  a  man  of  superior  powers,  of  brave  and  judicious  mind, 
who  could  conciliate  when  conciliation  was  right  and  possible. 
His  next  remove  was  to  McKendree  College,  whither  he  went 
as  professor  of  natural  science.  This  position  he  filled  for  five 
years.  For  one  year  he  was  acting  president,  and  was  offered 
and  refused  the  presidency.  At  this  time  and  often  thereafter 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  draw  the  eloquent  preacher  east- 
ward. Bishop  Thomson  especially  insisted  on  transferring  him 
to  New  York.  Dr.  Davis,  however,  believed  it  God's  will  that 
he  should  identify  his  life  with  the  work  of  the  Church  in  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  June,  1858,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Baker  Univer- 
sity;  and  in  September  of  that  year  lie  came  to  Kansas,  where 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ho  labored  with  a  zeal 
that  was  as  unwavering  as  his  love  to  God  and  man  was  warm 
and  tender.  Baker  University  had  been  chartered  in  February, 
1858,  and  was  consequently  the  earliest  founded  of  all  the 
colleges  of  arts  in  Kansas.  This  institution  was  located  at 
Baldwin.  Alone  of  all  the  college  seats  in  Kansas,  Baldwin 
has  this  unique  distinction — the  city  is  the  result  of  the  col- 
lege ;  and  this  fact  has  had  a  marked  influence  in  forming  both 
town  and  college.  President  Davis  was  empowered  to  organ- 
ize his  own  faculty ;  and  in  September,  1858,  Baker  University 
began  its  career.  To  this  work  Dr.  Davis  gave  the  vigor  of 
his  manhood.  lie  was  a  man  of  mighty  faith,  of  heroic  cour- 
age, of  industry  which  knew  no  weariness;  and  every  power  of 
mind  and  heart  he  flung  into  his  work.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  Baker  University  snared  with  his  family  the  love  of  his 
heart.  lie  was  wont  to  read  at  chapel  service  in  those  early 
days,  when  the  prairies  were  one  virgin  waste,  that  impassioned 
prophecy,  "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them  ;"  and  he  lived  to  read  it  again  many  times  when  the 
college  for  which  he  had  toiled  with  unremitting  devotion  had 
reached  an  enviable  pinnacle  of  influence  and  success.  He 
lived  to  see  it  a  power  in  the  State,  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary appliances  for  successful  work,  with  substantial  buildings, 
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a  faculty  of  twenty-one  teachers,  and  an  annual  enrollment  of 
over  five  hundred.  As  he  lay  on  what  proved  his  dying  bed 
at  the  commencement  season  of  1893  his  love  etill  clung  to  the 
college  as  a  father's  to  his  child.  He  would  ask  the  president 
regarding  the  welfare  of  the  institution  when  his  voice,  which 
had  been  like  a  battle  trumpet,  was  little  more  than  an  echo  of 
it«  old  self  lie  would  wake  from  his  slumber  and  ask,  "Is  it 
near  commencement  ? "  and  when  answered  in  the  affirmative 
would  whisper,  "  It  will  be  the  first  I  have  missed  in  more  than 
thirty  years,  save  when  in  the  army." 

When  President  Davis  came  to  Kansas  a  great  straggle  was 
in  progress.  Kansas  was  the  first  battle  ground  between  slavery 
and  freedom.  "What  seemed  but  a  baptism  of  blood,  however, 
proved  a  baptism  of  life  and  power.  Kansas  received  the 
noblest  colonists  that  ever  came  to  an  uninhabited  waste. 
Sumner,  Phillips,  and  other  souls  of  kindred  greatness  spoke  in 
words  that  burned  like  lightning  bolts  and  pointed  men  to  the 
new  battlefield  of  liberty ;  and  New  England  emptied  her  treas- 
ures of  money,  brain,  and  heart  that  Kansas  might  prove  a 
barrier  against  the  encroachment  of  that  devouring  power  which 
knew  no  moderation.  In  such  a  crisis  this  preacher  arrived  ; 
and,  of  all  who  came,  none  was  better  equipped  to  play  a  man's 
great  part  in  the  drama.  lie  was  by  nature  chivalrous;  no 
knight  had  more  of  courtesy.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor,  with 
a  poet's  temperament.  The  occasion  seized  and  inspired  him. 
He  was  the  intimate  associate  of  Lane,  Robinson,  Goodenough, 
Montgomery,  and  other  leading  free  State  men  of  those  tremen- 
dous days.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  Wyandotte  Convention, 
rendered  historic  as  the  body  of  antislavery  men  which  drafted 
the  Constitution  of  Kansas,  and  a  member  of  the  first  Legislature. 
His  voice  sounded  like  a  prophet's  speech.  He  was  in  the  secret 
councils  of  that  stormy  time,  a  politician  as  well  as  an 
educator  and  preacher.  As  president  of  Baker  University  he 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  murder  of  John  Brown  at  Harper's 
Ferry ;  and  the  Hon.  Everett  Dallas  declared  it  the  most 
remarkable  effort  to  which  he  ever  listened.  Man  and  occa- 
sion met,  and  his  genius  for  speech  was  set  on  fire. 

In  March,  1SG2,  Dr.  Davis  became  presiding  elder  of  the 
Baldwin  City  District  of  the  Kansas  Conference.  In  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  he  enlisted  for  the  defense  of  the 
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Union.  He  was  appointed  a  chaplain,  was  afterward  made 
colonel  of  the  16th  Regiment  of  Kansas  Volunteers,  and  be- 
came commandant  of  Fort  Leavenworth.  Always  a  man  of 
military  bearing,  he  looked,  when  mounted  on  his  black 
charger  with  the  trappings  of  war,  every  whit  a  soldier ;  and 
so  long  as  he  lived  he  was  to  the  old  soldiers  always  "  Colonel 
Davis."  After  the  surrender  of  Lee  he  took  part  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Indians  in  the  Black  Hills.  During  that 
campaign  an  incident  occurred  60  characteristic  as  to  be  worthy 
of  mention.  Great  annoyance  arose  from  dancing,  which 
often  continued  all  night,  to  the  discomfort  of  those  who  did 
not  participate.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Davis  issued  an  order, 
that,  when  dancing,  gentlemen  should  occupy  one  building 
and  the  ladies  another.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  dancing 
immediately  ceased.  Among  the  mementoes  which  his  wife 
and  children  prize  most  highly  are  a  brace  of  gold-mounted 
revolvers  and  the  ivory-hilted  saber,  presented  to  him  by  his 
regiment,  which  used  to  clank  at  his  side.  He  was  as  faithful 
and  valiant  a  soldier  for  the  Union  as  he  was  for  his  "  Master, 
even  Christ."  Fear  was  a  feeling  he  never  knew.  On  more 
than  one  occasion,  though  unarmed,  he  attacked  and  mastered 
armed  thieves  in  his  house.  At  another  time,  his  oldest  son 
falling  into  a  deep  well,  he  made  a  perilous  descent  upon  the 
rope,  rescued  the  boy,  and  was  drawn  up,  with  his  hands 
burned  to  the  bone  by  the  friction  of  his  swift  descent.  When 
preaching  in  Virginia  ho  once  delivered  from  jail  a  young 
lady  teacher  imprisoned  for  the  heinous  crime  of  reading 
the  New  York  Tribune.  During  tho  expedition  to  the  Black 
Hills  Le  quelled  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  by  appearing  be- 
fore them  and  declaring  that,  unless  the  mutiny  ceased  by  such 
an  hour,  he  would  turn  the  cannon  upon  them.  His  eyes  could 
flare  like  watchfircs  in  the  wind,  and  the  glance  of  his  wrath 
was  terrible. 

Yet  he  was  by  instinct  and  grace  a  man  of  peace ;  and  when 
tho  war  was  over  he  rcassuraed  the  presiding  eldership  and,  for 
fourteen  consecutive  years,  served  the  Church  in  that  capacity. 
•He  rodo  districts  on  which  he  could  reach  home  only  once  in 
six  weeks.  When  the  flooded  rivers  cried  "  no  thoroughfare,'* 
he,  as  intent  on  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  if  an  earthly 
general  had  commanded,  swam  streams  like  the  Asburys  of  old. 
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Nothing  daunted  him.  Unostentatiously  he  kept  his  line  of 
march,  the  goal  of  which  was  the  seizing  of  Kansas  for  God; 
and  .it  is  safe  to  say,  as  has  been  declared  by  one  entirely 
conversant  with  the  facts,  that  to  no  one  man  is  Kansas 
Methodism  (the  largest  denomination  within  the  borders  of  the 
State)  so  greatly  indebted  as  to  "Werter  R.  Davis  During 
those  years  of  the  planting  of  the  Church  he  acted  at  three 
distinct  times  as  president  of  Baker  University,  assuming 
that  responsibility  when  others  left  the  post  unoccupied.  He 
at  one  time  saved  the  college  from  mortgage  foreclosure  by 
giving  a  note,  in  company  with  others,  when  the  creditor  de- 
clared that  if  Dr  Davis  would  stand  surety  for  the  debt  he 
would  be  satisiied ;  and  this  note  he  paid  all  alone.  lie  was 
associated  in  those  early  ministerial  labors  with  snch  men  of 
God  as  Denison,  Mitchell,  Rice,  Fisher,  Dearborn,  Lawrence, 
Bowman,  Dennis,  Shaw,  and  others.  He  habitually  clung  to 
his  friends  with  affectionate  tenacity. 

During  the  closing  thirteen  years  of  his  ministry  and  life  he 
was  in  the  pastorate.  But,  from  the  time  of  liis  coming  to 
Kansas  in  the  fifties,  wherever  ho  might  live  he  looked  on 
Baldwin  as  his  home.  Thither  he  hoped  to  come  at  last  to  die. 
And  it  was  esteemed  a  special  blessing  from  God  that  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  or  near  Baldwin.  Ilere  he 
saw  his  youngest  son  graduate  from  the  university,  saw  him 
enter  the  sacred  ministry,  and  heard  him  preach  his  first  sermon. 
Erect,  with  step  elastic,  with  a  heart  like  the  heart  of  youth, 
with  hope  eager  as  if  life  were  a  coming,  rather  than  a  departing 
glory,  without  censoriousness,  with  a  lofty  nobility  of  spirit  and 
bearing  with  only  love  for  his  brethren,  and  rejoicing  in  their 
labors  and  successes,  he  commanded  respect  and  won  admira- 
tion and  confidence.  Although  a  man  of  firm,  unwavering 
convictions,  lie  was  not  dogmatic  nor  self-assertive.  His 
dignity  was  without  haughtiness,  his  modesty  as  genuine  as  that 
of  the  violets  of  spring,  his  courtesy  natural  and  perennial,  his 
faith  fixed  as  the  stars,  his  loyalty  to  country,  home,  and  God 
unswerving  in  its  absolute  fidelity.  Such  a  man  moved  in  and 
out  among  the  students,  an  inspiration  and  a  blessing. 

As  an  educator  Dr  Davis  shaped  the  destiny  of  the  first 
college  of  Kansas  and  made  his  indelible  impress  on  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  State.    But,  although  a  soldier  and  an 
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educator,  he  was  first,  last,  and  most  of  all  a  preacher.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  fervent  and  powerful.  For  yeare  he  was 
conceded  to  be  the  most  eloquent  man  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Essentially  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  his  flow  of  speech  was 
wonderful.  The  writer  has  heard  many  speakers,  but  none 
whose  fluency  of  utterance  surpassed  his.  His  thought  moved 
on  high  levels.  His  eloquence  was  like  the  rush  of  streams  on 
the  mountains.  He  was,  like  all  orators,  unequal ;  but  when 
the  occasion  fired  him  and  the  spirit  filled  him  he  was  sublime. 
Truly,  "  his  were  eloquent  lips."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
distaste  for  writing  kept  him  from  recording  the  facts  of  his 
career,  for  they  were  as  interesting  as  a  romance  of  chivalry  and 
possessed  rare  historic  value.  Having  associated  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Church,  his  memory  was 
stored  with  reminiscences.  It  was  his  often  expressed  desire 
that  God  would  let  him  die  in  the  work  of  the  active  ministry. 
Ilis  prayer  was  answered  His  exalted  conception  of  the 
Christian  ministry  is  expressed  in  his  own  words,  "  I  know  of  no 
greater  honor,  no  greater  dignity,  no  greater  privilege  than  to  be 
a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  Gospel  colored  his  life.  To 
him  impurity  of  word  or  thought  was  ignoble  and  unthinkable. 
Not  one  dishonorable  deed  is  in  his  record.  To  his  own  house- 
hold he  was  unspeakably  dear.  His  was  a  saintlines6  which 
shone  like  a  star,  unwavering  and  nndimmed  in  the  daily 
rortine  of  domestic  life.  And  it  was  a  solace  to  him  that  on 
his  dying  bed  he  saw  all  his  living  children,  as  he  was  soon  to 
see  those  who  had  died  long  since,  when  death  should  be 
swallowed  up  of  life.  Having  loved  his  own,  "  he  loved  them 
unto  the  end,"  may  be  reverently  applied  to  him. 
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NOTES  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


The  aldermen  of  Chicago  have  "resolved  "  that  mail  cars  ought 
not  to  be  run  on  the  cable  car  lines,  because  men  will  thus  be  de- 
prived of  employment.  This  action  is,  perhaps,  the  latest  revolt 
against  machinery,  against  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  human 
effort  in  obtaining  a  desired  end.  This  war  upon  machinery  must 
be  near  its  close.  The  politicians  are  almost  the  only  people  so 
little  enlightened  as  to  keep  up  a  show  of  fighting,  and  we  suspect 
that  many  of  them  really  know  better  and  are  only  practicing 
the  make-believe  of  the  demagogue.  Intelligence  perceives  that 
the  man  released  by  a  machine  is  a  man  gained  for  some  service. 
To  find  the  new  work  and  place  the  man  in  it  involves  a  little 
delay,  but  the  gain  of  a  man  is  certain.  The  power  of  the 
machinery  of  the  world  is  reckoned  up  as  equal  to  the  labor  of 
one  thousand  millions  of  men.  There  are  not  more  than  one  third 
so  many  men  on  this  planet.  Machinery  is  doing  three  times  as 
much  work  as  all  the  living  men  could  do.  If  the  fears  of  poli- 
ticians had  been  realized  there  would  be  no  work  for  anybody; 
but,  in  fact,  the  involuntarily  idle  arc  not  claimed  by  the  most 
pessimistic  orators  to  exceed  two  per  cent  of  all  men  living,  or 
say  five  or  six  millions;  and  the  most  careful  and  capable  estimate 
the  number  at  not  more  than  one  per  cent.  It  is  somewhat  amaz- 
ing that  persons  of  any  intelligence  should  fail  to  see  the  logical 
argument  respecting  machinery.  We  have,  in  effect  done  what 
we  would  have  done  if  we  had  captured,  on  Prospero's  island  or 
some  other  fairy  land,  one  thousand  millions  of  slaves.  These 
slaves,  these  natural  forces,  which  do  not  suffer  weariness  or  pain, 
are  doing  our  hard  work  for  us,  and  doing  three  times  as  much 
as  we  could  do  if  we  ourselves  suffered  the  weariness  and  the  pain. 
This  is  the  right  view  of  machinery.  The  workman  is  not  a  slave, 
he  is  a  master  over  slaves — a  slave  driver,  if  one  prefers  the  word ; 
and  his  slavey,  the  unconscious  forces,  require  of  us  no  pity.  A 
human  arm  or  back  is  released  whenever  we  set  a  unit  of  these 
forces  at  work — forces  in  place  of  a  man.  Generally  we  have 
found  it  easy  to  employ  the  emancipated  man  in  a  profitable  way. 
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The  proof  is  that,  in  a  vastly  increased  population,  so  small  a 
fraction  represents  the  enforced  idleness  which  annoys  and 
afflicts  us. 


Could  anything  more  incongruous  and  improbable  be  sug- 
gested than  that  the  Methodist  Review  should  be  found  going 
through  the  United  States  mails  as  lottery  matter  ?  Nevertheless, 
we  have  been  solicited  to  become  a  party  to  such  lawlessness.  * 
Mrs.  Joanna  Doiron,  of  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Canada,  has  requested  us  to  assist  the  Roman  Catholic  congrega- 
tion of  that  city  to  build  a  new  cathedral  by  sending  a  sample 
copy  of  the  Methodist  Review  to  be  disposed  of  by  lottery  in  a 
grand  bazaar,  the  lucky  winner  of  the  prize  to  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive our  Revieio  gratuitously,  at  our  expense,  for  one  year.  The 
lady  has  the  modesty  to  hope  that  we  will  not  regard  her  request 
as  presumptuous.  \Ve  almost  doubt  the  correctness  of  her  let- 
ter's postmark,  for  a  spirit  thermometer,  immersed  in  her  propo- 
sition, registers  a  degree  of  coolness  which  would  locate  its  origin 
at  least  as  far  north  as  Baffin's  Bay,  with  date  of  midwinter.  The 
writer  of  it  suggests  that  we  communicate  directly  with  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Macmillan,  secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  Charlottetown.  Our 
duties  leave  us  no  time  for-  such  correspondence;  and,  further- 
more, while  in  general  we  have  no  objection  to  circulating  our 
Review  among  the  subjects  of  the  amiable  old  gentleman  resident 
on  the  Tiber  who  is  hallucinated  with  the  notion  that  he  is 
deputy  God  Almighty,  we  are  yet  deterred  from  complying  with 
Mrs.  Doiron's  request,  partly  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  region  where 
we  reside,  the  lawmaking  and  law-interpreting  authorities  have 
declared  that  Church  lotteries  are  as  clearly  gambling  as  any  other 
lotteries,  and  by  the  additional  fact  that  a  United  States  law, 
passed  September  19,  1890,  prescribes  penalties  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment for  using  the  mails  for  the  conveyance  of  lottery  mat- 
ter of  any  kind.  Whatever  minor  errors  we  may  inadvertently 
fall  into,  we  desire,  at  least,  to  prevent  the  Methodist  Review  from 
appearing  as  lottery  matter  and  its  editor  as  a  lawbreaker. 

And  just  here  it  may  not  be  incoherent  to  add,  incidentally,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whom  it  may  concern,  inside  or  outside  the 
membership  of  Christian  Churches,  that  judges  in  various  States 
of  the  Union  have  seen  fit  and  thought  it  necessary  to  give  pub- 
lic warning,  by  charging  grand  juries,  that  progressive  euchre  "  is 
gambling  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  " — "gambling  plain  and 
simple" — and  liable  to  the  punishment  prescribed  by  statute;  so 
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that  any  house  where  this  game  is  played  may,  under  such  laws, 
be  as  properly  raided,  and  the  participants  arrested  and  locked  up, 
as  if  it  were  the  lowest  gambling  hell  in  the  place. 


THE  SUPERIOR  TRUTHFULNESS  OF  MEN  OF  SCIENCE. 

An  admirer  of  Professor  Huxley,  after  saying  that  the  author 
of  Science  and  Hebrew  Tradition  might  adopt  Strauss's  words, 
"  I  have  fought  for  that  which  seemed  to  me  the  truth,  and  against 
that  which  I  have  thought  error,"  expresses  the  hope  that  many 
will  do  Huxley  the  justice  to  say  of  him  that  "  he  has  done  that 
which  he  felt  able  and  called  upon  to  do,  and  has  doue  it  without 
looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  seeking  no  man's  favor,  fearing 
no  man's  disfavor."  And  we  are  told  that,  if  we  are  willing  to  say 
so  much  as  that  concerning  this  distinguished  scientific  teacher,  it 
will,  though  far  from  being  a  complete  account,  be  a  eulogy,  and  a 
kigh  one.  So  much  sincerity  as  is  thus  claimed  for  Professor 
Huxley  we  are  in  no  wise  reluctant  to  concede ;  but  what  we 
strenuously  deny  is  that,  this  being  true,  he  is  entitled  to  ex- 
ceptional praise,  as  seems  to  be  intimated,  on  account  of  superior 
devotion  to  truth;  and  what  we  take  occasion  to  affirm  is  that 
immense  multitudes  of  men  and  women  in  the  ministry  and 
membership  of  the  Christian  Church  have  lived  and  labored  with 
equal  sincerity,  veracity,  fidelity,  and  fearlessness,  and  with  far 
greater  self-denial,  on  behalf  of  truth  supported  by  evidence, 
and  that  in  Christian  circles  through  the  Christian  ages  such  de- 
votion has  been  a  common  thing — in  fact,  is  the  veriest  matter-of- 
•ourse  commonplace  of  Christian  history  from  first  to  last. 

Professor  Huxley  has  announced  that  it  is  the  high  resolve 
•f  modern  science  to  take  nothing  for  truth  "without  clear 
knowledge  that  it  is  such  " — a  commendable  resolve,  unquestion- 
ably, and  manifesting  a  spirit  which  might  easily  have  been  im- 
bibed from  a  certain  Galilean  fisherman,  whose  words  do  not  ap- 
pear at  any  disadvantage  when  placed  beside  the  best  substantiated 
scientific  statements  of  to-day:  "For  we  have  not  followed 
cunningly  devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  unto  you  the 
power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eyewitnesses 
©f  his  majesty.  For  he  received  from  God  the  Father  honor  and 
glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent 
glory,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  And 
this  voice  which  came  from  heaven  we  heard,  when  we  were  with 
kirn  in  the  holy  mount.    We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of 
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prophecy;  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a 
light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the 
day  star  arise  in  your  hearts."  This  calm,  dignified,  and  sober 
statement  is  in  the  manner  of  a  man  fully  on  his  guard  against 
accepting  or  teaching  anything  for  truth  "  without  clear  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  such."  How  did  this  humble  fish  dealer,  without 
the  aid  of  the  example  of  modern  science,  attain  this  high  level 
of  scrupulous  and  critical  veracity  ? 

Occasionally  Professor  Huxley,  with  a  sidelong,  reproachful 
glance  at  religious  teachers,  lectures  mankind  on  the  immorality 
of  "  professing  belief  in  propositions  of  the  truth  of  which  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence."  Now,  it  happens  that,  at  the  moment 
when  this  scientific  professor  of  superior  ethics  is  thus  endeavoring 
to  do  his  duty  by  us  as  our  moral  instructor,  Professor  Weismanu 
asks  our  attention,  and  undertakes  to  extend  our  hitherto 
neglected  education,  by  pressing  on  our  faith  and  acceptance  a 
hypothetical  developmental  process  called  "natural  selection," 
the  truth  of  which  he  admits  he  cannot  demonstrate  in  detail, 
and  the  operation  of  which  he  says  he  cannot  even  imagine.  He 
informs  us  that  we  "  must "  accept  this  unimaginable  process  as 
scientific  fact,  because,  if  we  do  not,  we  cannot  explain  things  as 
we  find  them  without  admitting  the  presence  and  working  of 
intelligent  design  in  the  universe,  to  which  he  for  some 
mysterious  reason  seems  averse,  although  we  are  unable  te 
perceive  anything  disastrous  or  disgraceful  in  such  an  admission. 
What  we  are  moved  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  Professor 
Weismann's  dogmatizing  about  natural  selection,  is  that  his  effort 
to  disciple  us  to  his  imperative  theories  encounters  disadvantage 
in  the  fact  that  we,  to  our  own  good  fortune,  had  previously 
received  from  Professor  Huxley  such  pure  ethical  instruction, 
untainted  by  religion,  as  prepared  us  to  resist  any  attempt  to  gain 
our  assent  to  "  propositions  of  the  truth  of  which  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient evidence,"  especially  to  an  hypothesis  concerning  which  the 
advocate  himself  says  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  or  imagined,  and 
concerning  which  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  his  address  as  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association,  publicly  said  at  Oxford  that  not  a 
single  instance  of  variation  by  natural  selection  is  known  ;  that 
the  doctrine  is  purely  hypothetical;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
significantly  enough,  variation  by  artificial  or  outside  selection, 
that  is,  selection  devised,  directed,  and  modified  by  the  purpose 
of  a  superintending  intelligence,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  facts 
known  to  modern  science.  This,  from  so  high  an  authority  as  the 
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president  of  the  British  Association,  is  calculated  to  hurt  Pro- 
fessor Weismann's  feelings,  because  it  points  straight  at  the  old 
theistic  argument  from  design  which  was  regarded,  even  by  Vol- 
taire and  Johu  Stuart  Mill,  as  mighty  and  formidable — by  the 
former,  indeed,  as  irresistible. 

As  for  ourselves,  having  been  elevated  by  lofty  scientific 
tuition  to  the  level  of  refusing  to  take  anything  for  truth  "  with- 
out clear  knowledge  that  it  is  such,"  we  are  inexpressibly  shocked 
at  Weismann's  unscrupulous  attempt  to  lead  us  into  immorality  ; 
and  against  him,  as  a  promoter  of  inveracity  and  a  corrupter  of 
morals,  we  would  like  to  make  complaint  to  our  instructor,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  whose  career  ought  not  to  close  until  he  shall 
have  written  a  few  "  lay  sermons  "  for  the  purpose  of  reforming 
some  well-known  members  of  the  scientific  brotherhood,  who,  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  have  labored  to  induce 
mankind  to  take  something  for  truth  without  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  is  so. 

As  for  modern  science,  we  admire  and  applaud  its  brooding 
attentiveness,  its  miuute  industry,  its  patient  assiduity,  its  steady, 
piercing  gaze  and  ingenious  search  into  the  secrets  and  mysteries 
of  the  universe;  but  the  intellectual  hauteur  of  some  of  its 
spokesmen,  when  they  taunt  Christian  believers  with  mental  im- 
becility and  degradation,  is  hard  to  endure;  and,  when  to  this  is 
added  ethical  superciliousness,  charging  us  with  an  obtunded 
conscience,  an  inferior  morality,  untruthfulness,  and  a  false  pre- 
tense of  knowledge,  we  feel  warranted  in  producing  for  the 
occasion  an  ancient  ethical  authority,  of  wide  repute  and  still 
undiscredited  by  any  attainments  of  modern  scientists,  which 
once,  in  the  morning  of  human  history,  declared,  "Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor." 


ARMENIA'S  PITIABLE  PLIGHT. 

During  the  Turco-Russian  war  a  young  man,  a  graduate  of 
Robert  College  at  Constantinople,  while  crossing  the  Balkan 
Mountains  was  captured  by  some  of  the  hill  tribes  and  ques- 
tioned as  to  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  whither  he  was  going, 
and  what  was  the  object  of  his  journey.  His  captors  decided  that, 
as  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  was  telling  the  truth 
or  not  and  as  dead  men  make  no  trouble,  the  safest  course  was 
to  give  him  a  permanent  quietus.  So  he  was  laid  on  his  back  on 
the  edge  of  a  cliff,  with  his  head  hanging  over,  convenient  for 
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decapitation.  The  executioner  stood  with  his  left  foot  on  the 
breast  of  the  victim,  and  was  feeling  the  edge  of  his  sword  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  keen  enough  to  do  its  work  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch,  when  the  chief  commanded  him  to  let  the 
young  man  up  and  said,  motioning  toward  one  of  the  tribemen: 
"My  friend  here  doesn't  want  you  killed,  and  says  he  will  take 
charge  of  you  and  be  responsible  for  you.  So  I  have  given  you 
to  him.  You  go  along  with  him  and  do  as  he  bids."  The 
young  man  was  finally  permitted  to  go  free,  and,  when  narrating 
his  experience  to  Dr.  Long,  was  asked  by  him  what  thoughts  occu- 
pied his  mind  when  he  lay  with  his  head  over  the  cliff  and  with 
the  executioner  running  his  finger  along  the  sword  edge..  He 
hesitated  to  tell,  lest  Dr.  Long  should  think  his  thoughts  not 
proper  oues  for  a  man  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  but,  being  urged, 
replied,  "The  thought  that  filled  my  mind  was,  what  a  pity  I 
am  going  to  die  without  seeing  the  solution  of  this  Eastern 
question ! " 

That  was  years  ago;  but  it  seems  probable  that,  if  the  young 
man  lives  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to 
die  in  his  bed  with  the  same  regret  in  his  mind.  For  the  delicate, 
intricate,  difficult,  bewildering,  exasperating,  and  dangerous  puzzle 
called  the  Eastern  question  is  apparently  as  much  unsolved  as 
ever.    What  prophet  can  fix  the  date  of  its  solution  ? 

It  is  this  which  makes  Turkey  a  storm  center,  from  which  may 
burst  at  any  time  a  war  tempest  that  would  shake  three  continents 
and  might  embroil  half  a  dozen  nations.  The  rival  interests  of 
these  nations,  alert  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  among  them- 
selves, are  intriguing  for  advantage  and  pulling  diplomatic 
strings  which  continually  complicate  and  ensnarl  the  situation. 
The  Turk  subsists  on  Europe's  jealousies.  The  "  sick  man  "  is 
kept  alive  by  stimulants,  because  the  prospective  heirs  or  intend- 
ing claimants  to  his  estate  are  not  satisfied  that  they  are  in  position 
to  get  all  they  want  of  his  effects  if  a  distribution  be  made  now. 
Each  prefers  that  the  Turk  keep  it  to  having  a  rival  get  it.  At 
least,  that  is  true  of  the  more  powerful  governments  interested 
in  the  Eastern  question.  It  is  this  situation  which  gives  the 
Turk  immunity  and  permits  his  inveterate  wickedness  to  continue. 
The  powers  that  be  in  Europe  ignore  or  condone  his  crimes,  be- 
cause they  profit  by  his  continuance  in  power.  England  has  four 
times  saved  the  Ottoman  empire  from  destruction.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  peace  sentiment  honestly  works  to  postpone  the  downfall 
of  Turkey,  because  it  dreads  the  conflict  which  might  ensue  if 
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armed  nations  should  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war  to  fight  for  pos- 
session of  the  sultan's  empire. 

Out  of  all  this  comes  Armenia's  misery — her  pitiable  plight  un- 
helped,  and  her  despair  uncheered,  by  any  hope  of  redress.  Our 
sad  belief  is  that  her  outraged  and  slaughtered  thousands  will 
long  lie  unavenged.  The  Turk  is  an  immense  scoundrel,  who  will 
permit  and  perpetrate  all  manner  of  crimes  and  cruelties.  He  has 
ever-recurring  spasms  of  ferocity.  If  allowed  to  live  he  will  still 
continue  to  rob  and  violate  and  kill.  He  is  an  eternal  liar,  and 
when  interrogated  and  accused  will  always  blandly  deny  that 
anything  wrong  has  been  done.  Moreover,  when  reports  of  fresh 
deviltries  reach  Europe,  even  the  best  nations  are  not  agreed  in 
willingness  to  have  them  investigated  or  in  desiring  the  Turk's 
proper  punishment  if  he  be  proved  guilty.  In  1876,  when  the 
Bashi-bazouks  and  other  irregular  troops  in  the  service  of  the 
Porte  had  inflicted  indescribably  horrible  atrocities  on  the  peace- 
ful population  of  Bulgaria,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  prime  minister, 
declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  doubtful  if  the  re- 
ported crimes  had  been  committed.  The  Tory  premier's  device 
was  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  situation  with  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  deal.  It  was  a  brave  Ohio  boy  who  put  Disraeli  to  shame. 
J.  A.  MacGahan,  most  daring  and  brilliant  of  war  correspondents, 
intimate  and  trusted  friend  of  General  Michael  Skobeleff,  went  to 
Bulgaria,  accompanied  by  Eugene  Schuyler,  United  States  Com- 
missioner, and  on  the  scene  of  the  massacre  collected  a  mass  of 
positive  proof  which,  when  he  dispatched  it  to  England,  over- 
whelmed a  sneering,  hypocritical  prime  minister,  gave  the  advan- 
tage to  Gladstone,  who  was  loudly  declaring,  "  It  is  time  that  the 
Turk  and  all  his  belongings  should  go  out  of  Bulgaria,"  and  so 
reversed  the  tide  of  European  public  opinion  as  to  make  possible 
poor  Bulgaria's  liberation.  MacGahan  not  only,  from  the  dis- 
tance of  Bulgaria,  smote  Disraeli  on  the  mouth  and  silenced  him, 
but  Archibald  Forbes  truly  says  that  this  modest  young  man 
from  Ohio  altered  the  map  of  Europe. 

As  it  was  in  1876,  so  is  it  in  1895.  When  public  indignation, 
voiced  especially  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  the  new 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  forces  England  to  make  a  show  of  inquiring 
into  the  Turkish  massacre  in  Armenia,  up  stands  Sir  Ellis  Ash- 
mead  Bartlett  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  warns  the  govern- 
ment to  beware  of  assailing  the  Porte,  because  its  friendship  is  of 
enormous  value  to  Great  Britain.  When  European  governments 
go  through  the  form  of  calling  the  Turk  to  account,  make  a  men- 
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acing  show  of  force  by  maneuvering  their  squadrons  along  his 
coasts,  and,  through  commissions  and  consuls  and  embassadors 
glittering  with  gold  lace  and  bristling  with  authority,  demand  of 
him  a  promise  of  better  behavior  in  future,  it  is,  on  the  one  side, 
uncertain  how  much  reality  there  is  in  the  apparent  wrath  of  these 
governments  or  sincerity  in  their  avowed  intention  to  enforce 
decency,  and  it  is,  on  the  other  side,  certain  that  the  Turk,  who  is 
a  poltroon  and  a  cur,  will  cringe  and  whine  and  promise  anything 
that  is  peremptorily  exacted  by  his  circumstantial  masters,  with- 
out the  slightest  intention  of  keeping  his  word. 

The  Turk's  increasing  wickedness  through  five  hundred  years 
sets  the  minds  of  good  men  on  an  effort  to  recall  some  of  the 
energetic  language  of  the  imprecatory  psalms,  which  have  their 
function  and  place  in  human  affairs.  If  the  Lord  liad  not  pro- 
vided us  with  them  we  would  have  had  no  phraseology,  justified 
by  Scripture  and  not  profane,  at  all  adequate  to  certain  emergen- 
cies; and  even  men  familiar  with  the  109th  Psalm,  as  well  as  with 
the  considerably  expressive  repertoire  of  papal  anathemas,  find 
nothing  in  them  to  do  justice  to  this  case,  and,  after  exhausting 
all  accessible  and  imaginable  speech,  abandon  in  despair  the  effort 
to  describe  and  express  him  and  record  their  failure  by  unani- 
mously adopting  the  phrase,  "  the  unspeakable  Turk."  The  Porte 
stands  for  a  violent  and  bloody  miagovernraent  which  is  simply 
organized  brigandage,  and  its  flag  curses  every  inch  of  soil  that 
lies  under  it.  The  scimetar  is  the  curved  shadow  of  the  crescent 
materialized  in  steel;  wherever  the  one  floats  above,  the  other, 
soon  or  late,  smites  beneath.  This  most  accursed  government 
should  be  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  long-suffering  earth, 
without  other  ceremony  than  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  thunder 
of  cannon.  To  drive  the  Turk  across  the  Bosporus  is  not  enough. 
What  have  the  scourged  and  plundered  populations  of  Asiatic  and 
African  Turkey  done  that  they  should  be  doomed  to  remain  under 
the  blight  and  curse  which  southeastern  Europe  cannot  endure  ? 
If  the  map  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  could  be  wiped  clean  of 
every  trace  of  tho  Ottoman  empire,  even  though  by  a  sponge 
dipped  in  blood,  mankind  would  breathe  more  freely,  as  in  an 
atmosphere  purified  from  pollution  and  stench  by  the  removal  of 
a  putrid  carcass.  At  this  writing  the  press  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica announces  the  immediate  and  effectual  reformation  of  the  Turk 
by  concerted  action  of  European  powers.  Gladly  would  we  put 
faith  in  such  reports,  but  with  history  open  before  us  we  are  un- 
able so  to  do.    Hence  we  pity  Armenia. 
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"DIVINE  REVELATION  " — A  REJOINDER. 

Db.  Ensign  McChesnky,  in  criticising  in  the  MethodUt  Review  for  May 
my  article  in  the  January  Review,  has  fallen,  it  seems  to  me,  into  nearly  all 
the  errors  of  those  who  are  afraid  to  recognize  God  as  being  in  touch 
with  the  present,  lest  they  shall  disparage  the  past;  when,  in  fact,  the 
best,  and  almost  the  only,  rational  ground  for  believing  that  Ood  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  past  is  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  the  same  now 
with  the  present.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thattjod  is  not  now  working  in  some 
respects  as  he  once  worked,  the  time  for  such  work  having  gone  by ;  but 
that  he  has  ever  been  more  in  sympathetic,  inspiring,  vitalizing  contact 
with  humanity  than  he  is  now  is  what  I  cannot  believe,  because  the  oc- 
casion for  such  contact  has  not  passed.  So,  then,  when  Dr.  McChesney 
asks,  4 4  What  does  the  writer  mean  by  present-day  inspiration? "  I  answer 
that  I  suppose  myself  to  mean  exactly  the  same  kind  of  inspiration  as  when  I 
speak  of  the  inspiration  of  the  past.  For  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
ceive how  the  quantity  or  quality  of  inspiration  can  be  affected  by  ques- 
tions as  to  past  and  present.  The  trouble  in  discussing  this  question  with 
my  critic  is  that  we  have  not  a  common  unit  of  measurement.  It  is  true 
that  we  both  talk  and  write  about  the  44  inspired  men  of  old,"  and  we  both 
believe  that  they  were  inspired;  but  we  doubtless  difti  r  almost  toto  ccelo  as 
to  the  degree  of  their  inspiration  and  the  effect  of  it.  He  must,  therefore, 
not  forget  that,  when  I  claim  that  some  men  are  inspired  now  and  that 
divine  revelation  is  continuous  and  progressive,  I  make  the  claim  from  my 
point  of  view,  and  not  from  his,  and  that  my  teaching,  whether  good  or 
bad,  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  my  own  definition  of  inspiration, 
and  not  in  the  light  or  darkness  of  some  other  man's  definition. 

The  following  statements,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  accepted  without 
debate.  Some  parts  of  the  Bible  are  inspired  in  a  very  high  degree, 
some  in  a  much  lower  degree,  and  some  not  at  all.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  Bible,  in  different  parts,  is  inspired  in  different  degrees.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  since  different  men  are  not  inspired  in  the  same 
degree,  and  the  same  man  at  different  times  is  inspired  in  different  de- 
grees ?  Later  inspirations  and  revelations  are  always  building  upon 
former  ones;  therefore,  the  divine  revelation  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  is  continuous  and  progressive,  the  progress  of  doctrine 
in  the  New  Testament  being  especially  conspicuous.  Dr.  McChcsney's 
question,  then, 44  Does  he  mean  that  divine  revelations  on  a  parity  with 
those  of  the  Scriptures  are  still  being  given  forth?"  must  have  for  its 
answer,  that  that  depends  upon  what  parts  of  the  Scriptures  are  specified. 
There  is  nothing  on  a  parity  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  with  any- 
thing else  that  Jesus  taught.  In  him  there  are  no  inequalities,  for  he  never 
falls  below  himself.    But  not  so  Paul;  he  seldom  rises  to  the  height  he 
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attained  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans  or  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
First  Corinthians.  Call  the  teachings  of  the  present  time  inspired  or  not, 
revelations  or  not,  there  is  much  in  them  not  only  on  a  parity  with,  but 
far  above,  some  of  the  teachings  in  the  Scriptures — in  respect,  especially, 
to  the  nature  of  God  and  the  ways  and  works  of  God.  To  prove  this 
fact  it  is  sufficient  to  ask,  Who  now  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  Old 
Testament  for  his  theology?  And  yet  the  Old  Testament  is  a  large  part 
of  the  Scriptures.  Certain  it  is  that,  prior  to  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ, 
not  only  had  no  one  found  out  God  to  perfection,  but  the  world  had 
scarcely  begun  to  find  him  out  at  all,  the  teaching  concerning  him  having 
been  very  imperfect ;  and  this  imperfect  teaching  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  Take,  for  instance,  the  109th  Psalm,  in  which  we 
have  this  prayer  for  the  wrongdoer:  4 'Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy 
unto  him:  neither  let  there  be  any  to  favor  his  fatherless  children" — a 
prayer  which  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  love  and  mercy  of  our  God.  And 
then,  again,  who  can  rationally  believe  that  Samuel  represents  the  "  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  even  though  he  does  come  with  a 
"  thus  saith  the  Lord  "  in  his  mouth,  when  he  commands  8aul  to  destroy 
Amalek  and  spare  nothing,  but  to  "slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant  and 
suckling? "  And  then  think  of  that  act  of  Samuel  himself,  hewing  Agag, 
a  prisoner  of  war,  in  pieces — an  act  so  atrociously  barbarous  that  if  it  were 
committed  to-day  the  whole  world  would  stand  aghast. 

I  am  a  Protestant;  and  I  protest  that,  while  I  fully  believe  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  I  do  not  believe 
that  all  they  contain  is  necessary  thereto.  1  do  heartily  believe  that  they 
contain  the  word  of  God,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  all  they  contain  is  that 
word.  In  my  poor  judgment  our  great  present  need  is  that  we  shall 
cease  to  be  bibliolaters.  The  Bible  is  a  great  book,  and  there  will  never 
be  another  like  it,  no  matter  how  much  inspiration  it  may  contain ;  but  we 
need  not  worship  it.  It  contains  the  word  of  God;  but  so,  also,  does 
much  else,  in  some  good  degree,  contain  that  word — nature,  for  instance, 
which  has  been  too  much  overlooked,  not  to  say  misinterpreted  and  ma- 
ligned. I  do  not  fear  at  all,  with  my  respected  critic,  that  we  shall 
weaken  the  authority  of  Scripture  revelation  by  "  magnifying  beyond  all 
proper  proportion  the  importance  and  authority  of  present-day  religious 
thinking;"  but  I  do  think  that,  by  putting  the  Scriptures  so  much  in 
evidence  to  prove  what  they  were  never  intended  to  prove,  we  are  in  dan- 
ger of  leaving  God  too  much  out  of  our  present  lives,  and  so  losing  the 
blessed  assurance  that  he  is  with  us  to  uphold,  inspire,  and  give  success. 

That  I  should  refer  to  the  men  of  old  as  "  '  earthen  vessels.'  and  very 
earthen  at  that,"  and  that  I  should  claim  that  we  have  now  better  speci- 
mens of  Christian  manhood  than  they,  seems  also  to  trouble  my  critic.  I 
said  they  were  "earthen  vessels"  because  Paul  had  said  so;  and  I  said 
that  they  were  "very  earthen  at  that"  because  history  proves  it  to  be 
true.  Think  of  a  carefully  selected  "  twelve,"  selected  by  Jesus  himself, 
one  of  whom  took  into  his  guilty  hands  the  pieces  of  silver  for  which  he 
had  sold  his  Lord ;  another  of  whom  in  one  night  denied  him  three  times, 
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the  last  time  carrying  bis  denial  to  the  point  of  declaring  that  he  was  not 
only  not  his  disciple,  but  that  he  did  not  even  "  know  the  man; "  and  all 
the  rest  of  whom,  except  John,  turned  their  backs  on  him  and  fled  when, 
the  supreme  moment  of  peril  came.  And  then  why  should  Dr.  McChesney 
be  startled  because  the  claim  is  made  that  we  have  better  men  now?  lias 
the  world  made  no  progress  during  all  these  nineteen  Christian  centuries  ? 
Has  Christianity,  indeed,  accomplished  nothiug? 

Let  us  have  done  with  the  thought  that  we  cannot  do  justice  to  the 
present  except  by  disparaging  the  past.  In  some  sense  it  is  of  necessity 
disparaged  already.  In  its  time  it  was  good  scaffolding ;  but,  like  scaffold- 
ing, it  must  come  down.  Its  chief  place  henceforth  is  in  archaeology  and 
in  history.  Progress  all  along  has  been  made,  and  evermore  will  and 
must  be,  by  forgetting  things  that  are  behind.  Hence,  I  said  that  a  wise 
eclecticism  will  reject  of  the  past,  as  well  as  receive  from  it.  This,  also, 
disturbs  my  critic,  because  he  is  not  sure  but  that  I  intend  to  apply 
this  to  "prophets  and  apostles,"  as  well  as  to  Athanasius  and  Calvin.  I 
fully  believe  in  this  wise  eclecticism,  because  Jesus  himself  was  an  eclec- 
tic. He  came  to  give  us  a  new  dispensation,  in  doing  which  he  both 
honored  and  superseded  the  old.  He  substituted  his  teachings  for  those 
of  Moses  in  several  important  respects ;  and,  except  as  to  the  moral  code, 
which,  because  it  has  its  roots  in  universal  humanity,  is  broader  than 
Judaism,  Jesus  delivered  us  from  the  whole  Mosaic  economy.  And  be- 
cause he  had  "  fulfilled  "  it  he  cast  it  off,  so  that  since  then  there  has 
been  neither  temple,  nor  altar,  nor  ritual,  nor  sacrifice.  All  that  was 
permanently  valuable  in  the  old  was  taken  up  into  the  new  and  living 
way.  To  me  it  seems  exceedingly  safe  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Man  of  Nazareth,  and  to  make,  not  prophets  and  apostles,  but  Jesus 
Christ  himself  the  "  chief  corner  stone."  And  when  my  brother,  because 
I  make  Jesus  the  "one  incrrant  Teacher,"  asks,  "What  about  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints?"  I  can  but  answer,  "That 
faith  is  all  right,  and  it  is  so  because  it  docs  not  depend  on  the  saints, 
but  was  '  delivered '  unto  them."  The  faith  is  all  right,  because  it  is  God- 
given  and  Christ-given.  It  was  given  to  Peter  and  Paul,  but  also  before 
Peter  and  Paul  and  before  tho  New  Testament  Scriptures,  and,  therefore, 
in  a  sense,  does  not  depend  on  any  of  them.  Jesus  alone  is  the  Author 
of  our  salvation  and  of  our  faith.  On  that  foundation  I  am  able  to  build; 
but  I  am  not  able  to  build  on  the  foundation  of  fallible  infallible  Churches, 
popes,  or  councils.  One  may  greatly  respect,  one  ought  to  respect,  that 
consensus  of  Jewish  and  Christian  opinion  through  which  we  received  our 
canon  of  Scripture;  but  that  it  put  nothing  in  which  it  were  better  to 
have  left  out  and  left  out  nothing  that  should  have  been  included  is  too 
much  to  ask  any  Protestant  to  believe.  This  book,  incomparable  in  its 
way,  may,  like  the  human  factor  in  its  making,  be  also  an  "earthen 
vessel,"  and  yet  be  full,  as  it  is,  of  divine  contents.  This  book,  like  our 
Lord  himself,  is  both  divine  and  human— inspired  of  God,  and  yet  having 
in  it  a  large  human  element— and  all  the  more  valuable  because  it  is  so. 

Minneapolis  Minn.  J.  F.  Chaffee. 
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ETHICS  AND  ECONOMICS. 

Marked  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  development  of  economic 
science  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Among  these,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  has  been  the  recognition  of  the  intimate  relation- 
ship between  this  science  and  that  of  ethics.  Of  the  existence  of  this  re- 
lationship there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  of  its  practical  character  sensible 
thinkers  have  for  the  most  part  been  fully  convinced.  There  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  certain  unfortunate  confusion  of  the  two  subjects,  even  in  the  writ- 
ings of  some  of  our  ablest  men.  Into  this  confusion  Dr.  Fradenburgh,  in 
his  interesting  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review,  on  uThe  New 
Political  Economy,"  seems  to  me  to  have  come  very  near  falling.  Even 
Professor  Ely,  whoso  competence  as  an  economist  is  pretty  thoroughly 
established,  is  not  wholly  free  from  this  fault.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see 
any  more  propriety  in  the  expression  "  ethical  economics  "  than  in  the  term 
"economic  ethics."  It  is  making  a  mental  mixture  of  elements  that  do 
not  combine.  The  terms  are  mutually  exclusive,  however  mutually  in- 
fluential they  may  be. 

An  ethical  act  is  one  that  may  be  tested  by  moral  law — something  that 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done.  An  economic  act  or  measure  is  to  be 
tested  by  its  probable  effect  on  men  in  society,  as  respects  wealth. 
These  tests  arc  not  at  all  the  same  or  similar  ;  aud  yet  both  may  be  applied 
to  the  same  actions.  Conceivably,  at  least,  a  course  of  action  may  be 
economically  wise  but  morally  wrong,  as  when  the  British  government 
compelled  China  to  allow  the  importation  of  opium  ;  or  a  measure  may 
tend  to  diminish  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  morally 
right,  as  when  food  is  contributed  to  starving  Ireland  or  money  is  given 
for  the  support  of  Christian  missions.  In  such  a  case  the  ethical  principle 
must  have  right  of  way,  not  because  the  economic  character  of  the  meas- 
ure is  changed,  but  because  every  other  interest  is  subordinate  to  the 
ethical  interest.  It  is  probable  that,  to  a  mind  which  could  discern  all 
possible  consequences,  it  would  appear  that  no  act  in  violation  of  moral 
law  would  be  economically  wise;  just  as  it  is  probable  that  conduct 
prompted  by  omniscient  self-interest  would  coincide  with  that  prompted 
by  self-forgetting  love.  But  man  must  be  governed  by  discernible,  and 
not  undisccrnible,  motives.  A  great  deal  of  our  conduct  may  be  deter- 
mined by  either  prudential  or  ethical  considerations.  Theft,  robbery, 
fraud,  violence,  riotous  acts,  and  many  other  kinds  of  conduct  would  have 
a  bad  economic  effect  in  a  community,  even  if  they  were  not  violations  of 
the  moral  law. 

The  relation  between  ethics  and  economics  is  more  intimate  than  that 
between  ethics  and  other  sciences,  pure  or  applied,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  both  social  sciences;  but  the  relation  in  the  former  case  is  not 
radically  different  from  that  in  the  latter.  For  instance,  much  might  bo 
learned  in  the  art  of  surgery  by  human  vivisection.  But,  whatever  may  be 
the  decision  in  the  debate  now  going  on  respecting  animal  vivisection,  no 
one  claims  that  the  former  is  morally  allowable — not  that  the  ethical  prin- 
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ciple  in  the  slightest  degree  modifies  the  scientific,  but  it  prohibits  its 
application.  So  of  aesthetics  and  ethics.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  of  grand 
artistic  effects  secured  by  cruel  tortures  of  persons.  Art  may  be  limited 
in  its  operation  by  morals,  but  neither  changes  the  intrinsic  character  of 
the  other. 

There  are  some  actions  respecting  which  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  are 
virtuous  or  vicious  ;  it  may,  also,  be  doubted  whether  they  are  economically 
advisable  or  the  contrary.  In  the  one  case,  the  determination  is  con- 
trolled by  the  moral  law ;  in  the  other,  by  economic  principle.  Whether 
I  may  invest  money  in  a  trust  company  is  to  be  considered  first  on  ethical 
grounds.  If  the  project  is  unrighteous,  that  ends  it;  I  may  pursue  it  no 
further.  If  it  offers  no  obstacle  I  must  ascertain  whether  it  is  prudent. 
It  may  be  found  that  it  is  both  morally  right  and  ethically  prudent,  or 
that  it  is  both  wrong  and  imprudent,  or  that  it  is  economically  prudent 
but  morally  wrong,  or  that  it  is  morally  right  but  economically  imprudent. 
The  two  tests  are  totally  distinct — they  belong  to  entirely  separate  sys- 
tems of  thought. 

One  great  danger  arising  from  this  confusion  is  that  it  strengthens  the 
tendency  just  now  strong  with  certain  writers  toward  bold  utilitarianism — 
the  ethical  theory  that  right,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  resolves  itself  into 
what  is,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  or  profitnble.  While,  as  has  been 
intimated,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  true  that  all  right  conduct  will  in  the 
end  be  found  to  be  profitable,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  right  because 
it  is  profitable.  George  M.  Steele. 

Avburndale,  Mum.   


THE  PASSAGE  FROM  JOSEPHUS. 

A  brotherly  criticism  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Harman,  of  Dickin- 
son College,  appears  in  your  last  issue,  on  my  article  entitled  "  Josephus 
and  Jesus,"  which  was  contributed  to  the  March-April  number  of  this 
Review.  He  says  that  I  bring  forward  "  about  all  the  arguments  that  can 
be  alleged  for  the  genuineness  of  the  famous  passage  in  Josephus  con- 
cerning Christ; "  apd  he  might  have  added,  with  propriety,  about  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  alleged  in  opposition  to  its  genuineness.  For 
I  am  not  interested  to  champion  the  genuineness  of  this  celebrated  pas- 
sage, but  am  interested  in  its  historical  investigation.  This  was  the  object 
of  my  contribution  in  the  first  instance. 

The  doctor  takes  a  middle  ground — that  the  passage  of  Josephus  is 
mostly  genuine,  but  partly  spurious.  That  view  is  not  new  to  me,  but 
seems  to  be  fraught  with  difficulties.  In  support  of  his  position  Dr.  Har- 
man quotes  the  opinions  of  Gieseler,  Tholock,  and  Renan.  I  also  quoted 
a  still  longer  list  of  modern  scholars  and  critics  favoring  the  genuineness 
of  the  paragraph.  There  was  no  division  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it  until 
the  sixteenth  century.  Now  there  are  opinions  of  distinguished  men  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage  and  against  it,  as  well  as  for  the  partially 
spurious  view.  Thus,  obviously,  the  whole  question  is  left  indeterminate* 
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But  mere  opinions  cannot  settle  such  a  question .  However  great  our  respect 
for  the  judgment  of  distinguished  men,  the  time  has  gone  by  when  their 
opinions  are  to  settle  the  convictions  of  others  upon  any  question  open 
for  critical  investigation.  Thoughtful  minds  do  not  care  to  believe  a 
thing  because  somebody  else  thinks  so.  The  demand  is  now,  not  for 
opinions,  but  for  the  reasons  for  the  opinions,  because  an  opinion  is  not 
.    evidence,  and  often  is  the  merest  conjecture. 

The  doctor  thinks  that  the  sentences,  "He  was  the  Christ"  and  "He 
appeared  to  them  alive  again  during  the  third  day,"  etc.,  are  spurious. 
Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  he  admits  as  genuine.  Now,  will  the 
doctor  kindly  furnish  us  his  reasons,  not  opinions,  for  branding  these  two 
sentences  as  spurious,  while  he  admits  most  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
paragraph  as  genuine  ?  He  should  do  this  in  the  light  of  the  following 
facts:  (1)  That  there  was  no  division  of  opinion  touching  the  genuineness 
of  this  whole  paragraph  until  the  sixteenth  century ;  (2)  that  it  appears  in 
full  in  every  manuscript  and  version  of  Josephus's  works;  (3)  that  the  urns 
obtained  then,  as  now,  to  mention  as  a  fact,  not  that  which  the  writer 
himself  believed,  but  that  which  was  cognized  and  accepted  as  public 
opinion,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Pilate  when  he  wrote  as  the  super- 
scription on  the  cross,  "  This  is  Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  when  at 
the  same  time  the  Jews  had  no  king,  but  were  ruled  by  himself  as  the 
Roman  procurator,  or  as  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Mary,  who,  on  find- 
ing Jesus  at  the  age  of  twelve  disputing  with  the  authorities  in  the  tem- 
ple, said,  "  Behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing, "  when 
Mary  knew  better  than  any  one  on  earth  that  Joseph  was  not  the  father 
of  Jesus,  except  in  the  adopting  and  reputed  sense,  as  explained  by  Luke 
in  the  very  next  chapter— "Being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph." 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  among  the  many  pretenders  who  arose  call- 
ing themselves  Christ,  this  one  was  the  one  cognized  and  accepted  by  the 
many  by  way  of  preeminence,  precisely  as  Pilate  wrote  that  Jesus  was 
King  of  the  Jews  in  the  esteem  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  an  immense  contribution  to  historical  science  if  the  learned 
doctor  should  furnish  convincing  reasons,  not  mere  opinions,  why  he  par- 
ticularly excepts  these  two  sentences  out  of  this  famous  paragraph  and 
holds  them  to  be  spurious,  especially  if  he  should  refute  the  reasons  based 
on  the  points  enumerated  in  the  last  paragraph.  Truly,  in  historical  in- 
quiry, as  in  other  affairs,  one  has  not  the  right  to  believe  a  given  propo- 
sition without  the  sufficient  reason ;  but,  having  the  reason,  he  has  no  right 
to  disbelieve  it.  Touching  the  relation  of  Josephus  to  Jesus  in  his  testi- 
mony, Edersheim  gives  expression  to  the  following  conjectural  opinion : 
"Josephus  always  carefully  suppresses,  so  far  os  possible,  all  that  refers 
to  the  Christ— probably  not  only  in  accordance  with  his  religious  views, 
but  because  mention  of  a  Christ  might  have  been  dangerous,  certainly 
would  have  been  inconvenient,  in  a  work  written  by  an  intense  self-seeker 
mainly  for  readers  in  Rome."  *  8.  L.  Bowman. 

Newark,  2f.  J. 

*  Life  and  Timet  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  vol.  f,  p.  215. 
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THE  ITINERANTS'  CLUB. 


THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  14  Itinerants'  Club  "  to  comment  in  any  criti- 
cal way  upon  the  actions  of  other  denominations  of  Christians  engaged  in 
advancing  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  controversy,  however,  now  going 
on  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  which  has  been  going  on  for  years  and 
has  reached  a  crisis,  if  not  a  final  settlement,  through  the  action  of  the 
late  General  Assembly,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  and  especially  of  young  ministers.  The  action  was  the  out- 
come of  the  discussion  as  to  the  relation  to  be  observed  between  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  Church.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  students  of  no  theological  seminary  out  of  harmony  with 
the  General  Assembly  should  be  received  as  ministers  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  is  no  secret  that  this  action  was  directed  against  one  particu- 
lar school;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  statement  on  that  point,  it  is 
rather  the  principle  underlying  the  action  which  we  shall  here  consider. 

A  discussion  of  the  matter  necessarily  involves  several  elements.  There 
is  a  distinction  to  be  observed  between  the  reception  into  the  ministry  of 
persons  coming  from  other  denominations,  and  the  reception  of  those  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  denomination  whose  ministry  they  propose  to 
enter.  It  is  an  accepted  practice  of  all  Churches  to  examine  those  who 
•  come  from  other  denominations  as  to  their  faith  and  their  harmony  with 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  which  they  desire  to  enter, 
and,  also,  to  demand  an  assurance  of  their  good  standing  as  ministers  in 
the  Church  from  which  they  come.  The  Church  receiving  them  assumes 
no  responsibility  beyond  the  examination.  The  question,  however,  before 
the  General  Assembly  was  a  different  one.  It  was  whether  the  Church 
itself  should  train  the  students  who  are  to  enter  its  ministry  or  should 
formally  approve  the  teachings  of  those  not  in  harmony  with  its  doctrinal 
creed.  When  one  is  received  under  the  control  of  a  presbytery  the  latter 
assumes  the  management,  or  at  least  the  responsibility,  of  the  training 
through  which  he  is  to  pass.  It  is  hardly  supposable  that  any  denomina- 
tion should  allow  its  theological  students  to  receive  instruction  inconsist- 
ent with  beliefs  of  the  Church.  This  seems  to  be  the  vital  principle 
involved  in  the  discussion,  and  is  mentioned  here,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
approving  or  disapproving  the  action  taken,  but  to  call  attention  to  what 
is  essentially  concerned  in  the  relation  of  a  Church  to  her  theological 
seminaries.  These  are  the  creation  of  the  Church,  are  supported  by  the 
Church,  and  exist  for  the  maintenance  and  defense  of  the  Church. 

The  point  to  be  specially  noted  is  the  important  position  which  theo- 
logical seminaries  hold  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church.  Much  of 
tho  controversy  has  gathered  around  two  names— those  of  Professor 
Briggs.  of  the  Union  Theological  8eminary,  and  Professor  8mith,  of  th*> 
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Lane  Theological  Seminary,  who  have  been  held  by  a  majority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  hare  taught  doctrines  not  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  action  of  the  majority  was  based 
on  the  view  that  the  instructors  of  the  ministry  shall  be  in  harmony  with 
the  doctrinal  standards.  It  is  not  the  usage  of  the  Presbyttrinn  Church 
to  require  of  its  membership  an  adherence  to  its  entire  Confession  of 
Faith ;  but  it  does  require  this  of  the  candidates  to  its  ministry,  empha- 
sizing the  idea  that,  while  liberties  of  belief  are  to  be  allowed  to  the  laity, 
they  cannot  be  permitted  in  those  who  are  to  guide  and  instmct  the 
Church  in  sacred  things.  This  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  difference, 
which  would  be  held  by  many  to  be  inconsistent.  Our  own  Church  re- 
quires alike  of  ministry  and  membership  that  they  shall  avow  adherence 
to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  and  a 
layman,  as  well  as  a  minister,  may  be  excluded  for  violating  the  compact. 
No  such  compact  is  required  of  the  laity  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but 
only  of  candidates  to  the  ministry. 

The  idea,  however,  that  those  who  represent  the  Church  as  in- 
structors of  its  ministry  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  is  well  grounded.  The  theological  seminaries  are  created 
by  the  Church  for  the  specific  purpose  of  training  young  men  who 
shall  be  teachers  aud  promoters  of  those  beliefs  and  usages  on  which 
the  Church  was  founded  and  for  whose  advancement  it  exists.  She  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  her  agents  shall  truly  represent  her,  or,  if  they  do 
not  so  represent  her,  that  they  shall  give  placo  to  those  who  will  do  so. 
Anything  else  would  be  subversive  of  Church  order  and  might  even  be- 
come destructive  of  her  existence.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Trin- 
ity be  recognized,  as  it  is,  as  an  accepted  doctrine  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity. One  may  call  it  a  dogma  if  he  will,  a  mere  abstraction  without 
bearing  on  practical  life,  an  intellectual,  and  not  a  moral,  conception,  and 
may  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he  teach  it  or  not.  But 
suppose  such  a  person  to  be  a  professor  in  a  theological  seminary.  Could 
he  consistently  remain  there  while  the  dogma  was  recognized  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  creed  of  his  Church  ?  The  questions  would  arise  as  to 
how  far  the  variance  from  doctrine  was  a  vital  one,  and  whether  such 
variance  was  a  proper  subject  for  Church  action.  With  this  question,  as 
it  relates  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  we  have  nothing  really  to  do. 
Whether  the  teachings  of  Professor  Briggs  and  of  Professor  Smith  are  in 
harmony  with  the  Presbyterian  Confession  is  a  matter  for  that  denomina- 
tion, through  its  highest  representative  body,  to  decide.  The  point  in 
which  we  are  specially  interested  is  the  bearing  of  the  recent  decision  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  theological  seminaries  in 
general.  Their  relation  to  the  Church  is  so  intrinsic  and  so  important 
that  all  denominations  appreciate  the  necessity  of  throwing  around  them 
such  safeguards  as  shall  promote  or  defend  the  interests  of  the  denomina- 
tion they  represent,  without  hindering  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  all 
those  great  and  momentous  topics  which  from  time  to  time  confront  the 
Church  concerning  her  doctrines  and  her  polity. 
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SOME  CONDITIONS  OP  EXTEMPORANEOUS  DISCOURSE. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  the  art  of  extemporaneous  speaking. 
It  is  universally  conceded  that  the  power  of  accurate  and  forcible  extem- 
porization is  a  very  desirable  one,  and  young  speakers  are  earnestly  urged 
to  cultivate  it.  By  speaking  extempore  is  not  meant  speaking  without 
previous  thought,  but  without  having  previously  clothed  the  thought  in 
language.  How  far  one  can  have  precise  thoughts  without  formulation 
in  words  is  an  open  question,  and  one  we  do  not  raise  here.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  extemporaneous  speaking  means 
the  employment  of  language  which  occurs  to  one  while  speaking,  to  con- 
vey thoughts  which  have  been  previously  considered.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  memorized  recitation  of  something  previously  written.  MemoriUr 
preaching  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  our  subject.  It  is  rather 
the  reading  of  a  discourse,  with  the  notes  concealed  from  view.  The 
method  of  preparation  for  preaching  without  manuscript  is,  in  a  measure 
at  least,  different  from  that  for  discourse  intended  to  be  read.  There  are 
very  few  persons  who  can  develop  a  thought  closely  on  their  feet.  An 
ethical  discourse  in  which  fine  discriminations  arc  made  is  more  difficult 
of  development  than  a  logical  discussion  in  which  the  mind  moves  for- 
ward by  the  ordinary  processes  of  argument. 

The  first  requisite  for  extempore  speaking  is  a  mind  trained  to  logical 
processes.  Men  differ  greatly  in  this  particular,  some  minds  grasping 
matters  in  groups,  or  pictorially,  rather  than  logically.  One  of  the  most 
important  studies,  therefore,  especially  for  one  who  would  follow  con- 
secutive trains  of  thought,  is  that  of  pure  logic.  This  study  shows  how 
the  human  mind  normally  acts.  Some  one  has  divided  our  reasoning  proc- 
esses into  two  classes — formal  and  informal.  We  reason  formally  when 
we  are  conscious  of  our  processes  and  give  attontion  to  them.  "We  reason 
informally  when  we  express  conclusions  without  recognizing  or  giving 
attention  to  the  order  of  logical  procedure.  All  persons  are  constantly 
engaged  in  logical  processes,  whether  they  note  them  or  not.  The  study 
of  pure  logic  develops  and  trains  the  mind  to  move  forward  from  step  to 
step  by  natural  laws;  and  thus  each  thought,  as  it  arises,  is  the  nana 
or  bond  which  is  essential  to  extempore  address. 

Another  clement  in  this  style  of  address  is  an  orderly  arrangement,  or 
what  is  technically  called  the  plan.  Great  extempore  speakers  arc  accus- 
tomed to  prepare  clear  outlines  of  what  they  wish  to  say,  and  can  scarcely 
get  along  without  them.  They  arc  the  signal  lights  which  keep  them 
from  losing  their  way,  and  they  direct  their  course  from  one  to  another 
with  great  care.  If  the  faculty  of  development  fails  in  one  point  it  may 
appear  in  another,  and  the  effect  of  even  a  moderate  discussion  of  each 
point  will  not  seriously  impair  the  effect  as  a  whole.  The  plan,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fullness  of  the  discussion,  will  convey  its  impression. 
It  is  remarkable  how  a  series  of  well-arranged  propositions  or  points,  log- 
ically dependent  on  each  other,  will  produce  a  profound  impression  by 
their  mere  statement,  without  any  elaboration  whatever.  A  well-arranged 
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and  well-digested  plan  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  most  favorable  to 
free  address. 

The  supreme  qualification  for  this  kind  of  address  is  a  thorough  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject  under  consideration.  One  needs  to  be  so  familiar 
-with  it  that  he  can  touch  it  at  any  point  and  understand  all  its  bearings. 
One  of  the  most  effective  speakers  of  this  kind  was  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing the  entire  week  on  the  theme  he  proposed  to  discuss,  omitting  all  con- 
sideration of  the  analysis  of  the  subject  or  the  language  to  be  used. 
When  the  discussion  of  an  extended  passage  of  Scripture  was  before  his 
mind  he  did  not  even  give  precise  form  to  his  topic  until  Saturday  night 
or  Sunday  morning.  Perhaps  the  passage  to  be  considered  was  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Acts.  The  topic  of  the  chapter  is  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul. 
The  week  previous  to  the  Sabbath  was  devoted  to  a  critical  study  of  the 
whole  passage,  with  grammar,  dictionary,  and  commentary.  The  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  the  force  of  the  words  and  their  grammatical  con- 
nection, the  doctrinal  and  practical  bearings  of  each  part  were  consid- 
ered until  the  whole  subject  was  before  the  mind  in  all  its  breadth  and 
fullness.  When  this  has  been  done  two  or  three  lines  of  thought  open 
before  the  preacher,  one  of  which  he  may  select.  The  preacher  above 
referred  to  said  that  with  the  material  thus  collected  he  could  preach 
three  or  four  sermons,  each  distinct  from  the  others.  Having  selected 
and  studied  his  topic  and  constructed  a  general  outline,  he  allowed  his 
mind  to  do  its  thinking  in  the  pulpit,  in  accordance  with  logical  processes 
and  without  any  previous  preparation  of  the  language  to  be  employed. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  ability  to  do  this  with  success  is  a  rare  attain- 
ment, but  it  is  one  much  to  be  desired. 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  SERMONIC  COMPOSITION. 

The  literary  style  of  a  sermon  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  its 
purpose;  if  the  object  bo  to  reform  some  evil  or  advance  some  concrete 
interest  the  general  style  will  differ  from  that  of  a  discourse  purely 
ethical  and  spiritual.  A  style  clear,  full,  and  adapted  to  the  subject  is 
difficult  of  acquisition,  and  yet  very  important  to  the  successful  preacher. 
The  late  Dean  Stanley,  of  Westminster  Abbey,  London,  is  regarded  as  a 
master  of  English  style.  Ilia  mode  of  preaching  was  by  written  dis- 
course, which  was  closely  read.  The  interesting  character  of  his  subjects 
and  his  felicity  of  expression  and  illustration  made  his  discourses  exceed- 
ingly attractive  to  his  hearers,  and  Westminster  Abbey  was  crowded  by 
those  who  came  to  listen  to  him. 

A  typical  selection  will  illustrate.  His  sermon  on  4 'Science  and  Reli- 
gion," in  memory  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  was  founded  upon  Gen.  i,  14,  15: 
"  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide 
the  day  from  the  night;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days,  and  years :  and  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven 
to  give  light  upon  the  earth."  He  speaks  of  the  "  two  characteristics  of 
the  biblical  accounts  of  the  sun  aud  moon  and  stars  that  contain  the  first 
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stimulating  thoughts  of  all  the  discoveries  which  hare  since  been  achieved. 
.  .  .  The  first  of  these  characteristics  is  the  profound  sense  which  the 
biblical  writers  display  of  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  divine  order  of 
heaven  and  earth/'  He  thus  develops  his  thought:  "They  knew  not, 
they  could  not  know,  what  it  meant  in  all  its  parts.  Bat  it  struck  a 
poetic  fire  out  of  their  inmost  souls,  that  reproduced  itself  in  thoughts 
and  words  of  which  the  childlike  simplicity  is  only  equaled  by  their  in- 
born and  supreme  nobility.  Human  language  has  performed  many  mar- 
velous feats  since  the  first  chapter  in  Oeuesis  was  written;  but  the  say- 
ing of  the  heathen  Longinus  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  is  still  true,  that 
nothing  more  sublime  has  ever  been  spoken  than  the  words,  4  And  God 
said,  Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was  light/  The  hues  of  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun  have  been  depicted  by  many  a  poet  and  many  a 
painter,  have  been  analyzed  by  many  a  scientific  process,  by  many  an 
optic  tube,  since  the  shepherd-king  watched  the  rays  of  the  early  morn- 
ing dart  over  the  level  lines  of  the  hills  of  Moab;  yet  no  more  lifelike 
description  has  ever  been  given  in  few  words  than  that  of  the  sudden 
emergence  of  the  sun's  bright  face — like  that  of  a  joyous  bridegroom  on 
his  wedding  day — from  the  curtains  of  his  secret  chamber;  of  the  star- 
tling bound  with  which  he  leaps  over  the  dark  ridge  of  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, like  a  giant  rejoicing  to  run  his  course.  The  Grecian  poets  have 
sung  of  the  repose  of  immortals  and  the  toils  of  mortals,  have  handled 
with  delicate  touch  the  lights  and  shades  of  sea  and  sky;  but  we  might 
search  in  vain  for  any  expression  of  intense  and  abounding  joyousness  in 
the  beauty  of  creation  for  its  own  sake  equal  to  that  which  the  Book  of 
Job  describes  when  it  tells  us  that,  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  world,  1  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy/  The  Mosaic  cosmogonist,the  psalmist  of  Bethlehem,  the 
Id u mean  patriarch,  could  supply  no  theory  of  the  universe;  but  they  felt 
assured  that  in  those  glorious  orbs  there  was  an  indication  of  divine  power 
and  wisdom  beyond  what  they  saw  more  closely  around  them.  They 
were  prepared,  and  they  prepared  others,  to  hear  more;  they  put  them- 
selves and  the  world  into  an  admiring,  reverential,  listening  attitude/' 

In  analyzing  this  development  it  will  be  noticed  how  clearly  he  un- 
folds his  proposition — the  "  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  divine  order 
of  heaven  and  earth,"  as  displayed  by  the  biblical  writers.  One  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  more  delicate  and  harmonious  unfolding.  The 
imagery  is  closely  related  to  the  thought,  and  the  thought  illumines  the 
topic.  The  subject  and  treatment  are  poetical,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
mar  the  impression  which  the  writer  desires  to  make.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  note  the  method  of  this  writer  in  the  development  of  a  purely 
spiritual  topic.  But  the  object  of  this  paper  will  be  secured  if  any  young 
minister  shall  be  induced  to  study  sermon  writers  like  Dean  Stanley,  with 
a  view  to  the  attainment  of  effective  methods  of  development.  Careful 
analysis  is  of  great  importance;  but  many  who  can  analyze  a  subject 
readily  find  difficulty  in  developing  the  points  in  harmony  alike  with  the 
thought  and  the  sentiment. 
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ARCHEOLOGY  AND  BIB  LI  C  AX  RESEARCH. 


A  FRAGMENT  OP  THE  GREEK  PSALTER 

Pboplk  have  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  the  discovery  of  anything  in 
Egypt;  for  no  sooner  is  one  object  from  remote  ages  and  of  priceless  value 
brought  to  light  than  another  is  found  of  still  greater  antiquity  and  interest. 
From  an  article  in  the  Atheiusum  we  learn  that  among  the  papyri  re- 
cently placed  in  the  British  Museum  was  a  leaf  of  the  Psalter  in  Greek, 
which  had  been  found  in  the  Fayoum.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
the  style  of  writing  and  a  thorough  comparison  of  papyri,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred by  competent  paleographers  that  the  fragment  must  have  been  ex- 
ecuted about  800  A.  D.  If  this  be  true,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing  it,  this  stray  leaf,  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  is  the  oldest 
specimen  extant  of  the  Septuagint — older  by  two  or  three  hundred  years 
than  the  fragment,  likewise  of  a  Psalter,  examined  by  Tischendorf  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  and  even  more  ancient  than  those  venerable  portions  of 
Zechariah  and  Malachi  in  the  Greek  tongue  which,  for  a  long  time,  were 
regarded  as  tho  oldest  fragments  of  the  Greek  Bible  extant.  This  same 
writer  in  the  Athenaum  informs  us  that  a  part  of  this  latter  document 
was  exhibited  at  the  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  London,  in  September, 
1802,  was  reproduced  at  that  time  in  facsimile  in  the  7'im<«,  and  was  de- 
scribed iu  that  paper  as  follows:  "The  extreme  antiquity  of  the  manu- 
script is  attested  by  the  uncial  character  in  which  it  is  written,  which 
would  place  it  well  before  300  A.  P."  The  writer  then  comments  in  the 
following  words:  "This  statement,  however,  is  at  once  contradicted  by 
the  facsimile  which  accompanies  it;  for  he  would  be  a  bold  paleographer 
who  would  place  the  manuscript,  on  the  evidence  of  the  writing,  earlier 
than  the  seventh  century." 

This  stray  leaf  is  about  ten  inches  square,  and  is  divided  into  two  col- 
umns, with  twenty-seven  lines  to  the  column.  It  contains  Psalms  xi,  7, 
to  xiv,  4.  The  chirography  is  unusually  fine  and  distinct,  showing 
clearly  that  these  uncial  characters  were  executed  by  no  mean  penman ; 
yet  tho  fragment  abounds  in  glaring  mistakes,  which  proves  that  the 
scribe  was  either  very  illiterate  or  utterly  ignorant  of  the  language  which 
he  copied.  It  is  probably  the  work  of  a  foreign  slave,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  copy  manuscripts. 

From  " a  series  of  dots"  found  here  and  there  in  tho  text,  evidently  to 
divide  the  words  into  syllables,  it  has  been  inferred  that  this  fragment  of 
the  Psalter  was  used  as  a  text-book  for  giving  instruction  to  children  or 
to  those  learning  to  read.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
back  of  the  papyrus  several  Greek  words  are  divided  into  syllables,  as  in 
our  modern  spelling  books— for  example,  c?u.yu  and  avroJKav^tv.  This  fact 
is  very  important,  as  it  shows  that  the  Bible  was  a  text-book  in  Christian 
schools  at  a  very  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  Church.    Incidentally,  it 
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also  suggests  the  observation  that  this  method  of  dividing  words  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  learning  of  the  Greek  language  was  not  confined  to  the 
Bible,  since  portions  of  Homer  have  also  been  found  where  the  words  were 
similarly  divided  into  syllables. 


HEBREW  ART  DURING  THE  EXODUS. 

In  former  issues  of  the  Review  it  has  been  shown  in  this  department,  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt,  that  Moses  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  writing,  both  on  papyrus  and  other  materials.  It  has,  also,  been 
demonstrated  that  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  several  other  lands  possessed  no 
mean  degree  of  civilization,  and  that  these  ancient  empires  had  developed 
the  mechanical  arts,  in  various  ways,  to  amazing  perfection  ages  before 
Abraham  and  centuries  before  the  great  Hebrew  legislator. 

We  shall,  in  this  paper,  examine  into  the  state  of  culture  among  the  He- 
brews during  their  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  along  the  lines 
of  the  useful  trades  involving  mechanical  or  artisan  skill.  No  one  can 
read  the  first  six  books  of  the  Old  Testament  without  being  impressed 
that  we  have  to  do,  not  only  with  a  people  quite  advanced  in  their  reli- 
gious and  political  ideas,  but,  also,  with  a  nation  possessing  many  skilled 
workmen  in  the  various  arts.  But  there  are  those,  even  among  evangel- 
ical Christians,  who  do  not  accept  the  antiquity  of  the  Hexateuch  and 
who,  with  the  destructive  critics,  take  it  for  granted  that  these  books 
were  not  written  till  nearly  a  thousand  years  after  the  events  described 
had  taken  place.  Consequently,  they  hold,  the  description  of  the  ark,  the 
mercy  seat,  and  the  tabernacle,  with  its  utensils  and  furniture,  shows  evi- 
dent traces  of  later  civilization,  just  as  the  lofty  sentiments  of  the  so- 
called  Mosaic  law  bear  evidence  of  a  comparatively  recent  origin.  In 
other  words,  workmanship  not  possible  to  the  Hebrews  till  centuries 
afterward  is  attributed  to  them  while  in  the  wilderness. 

In  turning  to  the  tweuty-fifth  and  following  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Exodus  we  find  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  spinning,  weav- 
ing, and  embroidering,  as  well  as  with  dyeing  and  coloring  the  materials 
prepared  from  wool  and  flax;  for  among  the  offerings  brought  by  them 
for  the  tabernacle  were  stuffs  dyed  in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  also  fine 
linen  and  goat's  hair  cloth.  The  knowledge  of  tanning  is  also  presup- 
posed, since  among  the  articles  contributed  were  rams'  skins  dyed  red  and 
soal  skins  (Authorized  Version,  "  badgers'  skins,"  but  now  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  general  term  for  the  skins  of  any  large  fish).  The  several 
processes  in  metallurgy,  such  as  separating,  smelting,  and  refining,  were 
likewise  known.  The  work  of  the  metallurgists  would  be  naturally  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  skilled  worker  in  bronze,  silver,  and  gold.  The  He- 
brew goldsmith,  according  to  the  record,  must  have  possessed  wonderful 
ability.  Indeed,  we  read  that  Bezaleel  was  filled  with  the  8pirit  of  God 
to  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  in  cutting 
stones  for  setting,  and  in  the  carving  of  wood  (Exod.  xxxv,  31-35).  In  the 
direction  for  the  construction  of  the  ark  and  other  sacred  objects  we  read : 
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"Thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold; "  "  and  thou  shalt  make  a  mercy 
scat  of  pure  gold;"  "and  thou  shalt  make  two  cherubim  of  gold,  of 
beaten  work  ahalt  thou  make  them,  in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat." 
The  construction  of  these  cherubim  implies  wonderful  skill  and  exquisite 
taste.  Then  follows  the  enumeration  of  various  utensils,  such  as  spoons 
and  bowls  for  the  table  of  the  showbread,  and  the  golden  candlestick, 
with  its  shaft,  almond-blossom-shaped  cups,  knops,  and  flowers  of  one 
piece.  The  lapidary,  also,  must  have  filled  an  important  place,  since  there 
were  "stones  to  be  set  in  the  ephod,  and  in  the  breastplate."  No  one 
can  read  the  description  of  the  "breastplate  of  judgment"  (Exod.  xxviii, 
15-30)  without  being  convinced,  either  that  we  arc  reading  fiction  pure 
and  simple,  or  that  the  Hebrew  artisan  was  endowed  with  astonishing 
skill.  Yet  recent  discoveries  prove  that  the  account  given  in  Exodus 
need  not  be  considered  as  a  fiction  or  exaggeration,  but  as  a  true,  lit- 
eral account — as  genuine  history,  and  not  invented  legend.  Cut  the  skill 
of  these  various  artisans  was  not  confined  to  the  construction  of  sacred 
articles  for  the  sanctuary,  since  we  know  that  they  were  also  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  jewelry  and  ornaments  for  common  use.  When  the 
golden  calf  was  made  the  people  contributed  freely  of  their  personal 
adornments;  and  about  the  same  time,  when  offerings  were  solicited  for 
"the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  for  all  his  service," 
both  men  and  women  brought,  in  large  quantities,  brooches,  earrings, 
signet  rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  "all  jewels  of  gold." 

So  advanced  have  these  several  branches  of  industry  appeared  that,  as 
already  stated,  many  have  not  hesitated  in  consigning  the  account  to  the 
realm  of  the  unhistorical.  Let  us,  therefore,  look  at  them  in  the  light  of 
history,  as  read,  not  simply  upon  the  monuments,  but  in  articles  re- 
cently discovered.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Semitic 
civilization  was  of  an  advanced  type  many  centuries  before  the  exodus. 
The  discoveries  made  in  Chaldea,  the  home  of  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
Hebrews,  prove  this  beyond  controversy.  According  to  that  eminent 
scholar  and  brilliant  historian  and  archaeologist,  Canon  Rawlinson,  the 
Babylonians  of  Abraham's  time  were  acquainted  with  metallurgy  in  its 
various  branches,  and  were  especially  successful  in  the  preparation  of 
bronze,  which  was  made  by  a  mixture  of  copper  ond  tin.  They  also  pos- 
sessed equal  skill  in  the  production  of  textile  fabrics.  The  thousands  of 
tablefs  lately  discovered,  relating  to  contracts  of  various  kinds— to  the 
transfer  of  real  estate  and  personal  property,  to  banking,  and  other  busi- 
ness^— prove  that  they  were  men  of  affairs  at  a  very  early  date.  It  has 
l>cen  logically  inferred  that  the  chieftain  Terah,  on  emigrating  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  must  have  had  in  his  train  skillful  workmen  who  were 
able  to  make  almost  every  article  needed  by  his  tribe.  The  purchase 
of  Machpelah  by  Abraham  from  the  Hittites  and  the  legal  conveyance  of 
the  same  prove  that  the  parties  were  not  roving  savages.  The  incidental 
mention  of  signets,  earrings,  and  bracelets  in  Qcn.  xxiv,  22,  and  xxxviii,  18, 
is  also  of  value,  as  showing  the  civilized  character  of  the  descendants  of 
Abraham. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  larger  civilization  in 
the  Nile  valley,  even  during  the  early  dynasties.  The  articles  last  year 
brought  to  light  at  Dashur,  by  M.  de  Morgan,  though  belonging  to  the 
twelfth  dynasty — between  2500  and  2300  B.  C. — are  exquisite  in  their 
workmanship.  Maspcro,  referring  to  them,  says:  44 The  ornaments  com- 
prise a  wealth  of  gold  gorgets,  necklaces  of  agate  beads  or  of  enameled 
lotus  flowers,  cornelian,  amethyst,  and  onyx  scarabs.  Pectorals  of  pierced 
goldwork  inlaid  with  flakes  of  vitreous  paste  or  precious  stones  bear  the 
eartouch  of  Usirtasen  III  and  of  Amcnemhait  II ;  and  every  one  of  these 
gems  of  art  betrays  a  perfection  of  taste  and  skillfulness  of  handling 
which  are  perfectly  wonderful.  Their  delicacy  and  their  freshness,  in 
spite  of  their  antiquity,  make  it  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  fifty  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  they  were  made."  This,  from  an  eyewitness  and,  per- 
haps, the  best  living  judge  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  is  of  great  weight. 
Professor  Erman  in  his  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  pp.  461,  ff.,  uses  equally 
strong  language  in  describing  the  jewels  of  Queen  Ahhdtep.  The  skill 
of  these  ancient  workers,  who  created  44  marvels  of  gold,  ivory,  porcelain, 
and  wood,"  is  now  so  generally  admitted  by  all  authorities  as  to  need  no 
further  mention. 

The  fine  linen  made  in  Egypt  is  still  admired.  It  was  remarkable  for 
its  finish,  softness,  and  delicacy,  some  of  it  being  as  finely  woven  as  our 
best  silks.  This  fineness  of  the  cloth  is  a  matter  of  surprise.  Wilkinson 
describes  a  piece  which  had  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  forty  threads 
in  the  warp  and  one  hundred  and  ten  in  the  woof  to  each  inch.  We  know 
from  very  reliable  sources  that  under  the  old  empire,  between  2830  and 
2530  B.  C,  weaving  was  done  to  a  very  large  extent  by  slaves,  and  not 
by  the  better  classes.  In  later  times  most  of  the  weaving  was  accom- 
plished by  women  of  the  lower  classes.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Hebrew  women  might  have  been  condemned 
to  such  work  by  their  captors. 

Indeed,  we  further  know  that  artisan  work  of  all  kiuds  was  looked  down 
upon  by  the  great  and  powerful  of  Egypt.  Erman  quotes  a  poet  of  the 
middle  empire,  who  declares  himself  on  the  subject  of  manual  labor 
thus:  <4Ihavo  never  seen  the  smith  as  an  ambassador  or  the  goldsmith 
carry  tidings.  Yet  I  have  seen  the  smith  at  his  work  at  the  mouth  of  his 
furnace;  his  fingers  were  like  crocodile  [hide],  he  stank  more  than  the 
roe  of  fish."  The  position  of  the  craftsmen  being  thus  regarded,  ft  will 
not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  very  many  of  the  Hebrews  under  the  op- 
pression were  found  among  the  despised  classes  engaged  in  the  various 
handicrafts.  But,  granting  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  various  trades,  such  as  cabinet-making,  tanning,  weaving,  and 
metal  working,  when  they  entered  Egypt,  which,  indeed,  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable, there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  thinking  that  every  Hebrew  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  herding  cattle  or  to  agriculture.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  were  devoted  to  pas- 
toral work,  yet  not  a  few  of  their  number  were  engaged  in  the  several 
trades  and  arts  known  to  the  Egyptians. 
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REVIEW. 


THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  HAWAIIAN  MISSIONARIES. 


After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  the  Kamchamehas,  in  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  the  citizens  there  were  confronted  by  new  circumstances — 
the  unchecked  flooding  of  the  land  with  intoxicating  liquors;  the  revival 
of  the  old  heathen  practice*  of  sorcery,  even  to  the  extent  of  interfering 
with  the  board  of  health  and  its  hygienic  regulations;  the  influx  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese ;  and  other  similar  social  and  political  conditions  confusing 
and  dangerous  to  the  body  politic. 

All  this  naturally  led  to  complications  and  contention.  Among  tho 
persons  active  in  seeking  to  control  the  situation  in  the  interests  of  purity 
and  good  government  were  some  citizens  who  were  sons  of  early  Ameri- 
can missionaries  to  the  islands.  In  the  criminations  and  recriminations 
incident  to  the  strife  engendered  by  the  situation,  those  citizens  who  were 
missionaries  or  sons  of  missionaries  came  in  for  their  share,  and  charges 
against  them  of  present  worldliness  were  freely  bandied  about.  It  was 
alleged,  for  instance,  that  they  owned  four  fifths  of  the  property  of  the 
islands.  It  now  turns  out  that  the  largest  property  holders  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  are  not  missionaries  or  sons  of  missionaries;  and,  in  fact, 
there  is  not  even  a  plantation  owned  by  the  son  of  a  missionary.  Several 
plantations  arc,  however,  managed  by  corporations  whose  stock  is  from 
time  to  time  on  the  market  and  is  available  in  small  sums.  In  these  cor- 
porate stocks  some  teachers  and  sons  of  missionaries,  it  is  true,  have  in- 
vested small  savings ;  but  no  onte  of  them  is  even  so  much  as  a  manager  on 
any  plantation,  while  some  do  work  on  them. 

80  far  from  any  serious  charge  of  secularization  being  established 
against  the  descendants  of  these  missionaries  as  a  class,  it  is  now  shown 
that  not  less  thau  seventy  children  of  such  missionaries  have  entered  mis- 
sionary service  in  other  lands,  and  about  as  many  more  have  engaged  in 
such  service  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  themselves,  carrying  on  the  work 
established  by  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Of  those  who  have  wholly  en- 
gaged in  secular  pursuits  not  more  than  ten  have  accumulated  anything 
that  could  be  accounted  even  a  moderate  fortune,  though  many  of  them 
are  creditable  lawyers,  judges,  physicians,  teachers,  and  clerks.  In  a  list 
of  one  hundred  and  one  cabinet  officers  of  the  government  thero  appear 
eight  names  of  the  descendants  of  missionaries,  while  not  more  than  ten 
descendants  of  missionaries  are  found  in  other  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment. These  descendants  of  missionaries  are  active  in  social  and  benevo- 
lent works,  some  of  them  being  engaged  in  caring  for  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious training  of  the  fifteen  thousand  Japanese  and  the  thousands  of 
Chinese  whose  immigration  to  the  islands  has  added  a  disturbing  element 
to  the  population.  More  than  one  half  of  the  $15,000  raised  for  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building  in  Honolulu  is  said  to  have 
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been  contributed  by  sons  of  missionaries.  One  missionary,  himself  a 
missionary's  son,  is  serving  without  salary  as  the  pastor  of  a  church.  More 
than  one  of  the  missionaries,  out  of  his  savings  aud  investments,  has  given 
back  to  the  American  Board  treasury  more  than  the  total  amount  received 
from  it.  There  is,  also,  a  constant  demand  for  money  to  conduct  mission 
schools  and  industrial  establishments  wherein  to  train  native  Christians 
to  be  thrifty  citizens;  and  to  these  objects  the  descendants  of  missionaries 
are  continually  giving  both  time  and  money. 


SELF-SUPPORT  IN  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  term  "self-support "has  been  restricted  by  some  missionary  socie- 
ties to  the  support  of  pastors  by  native  churches.  It  is,  however,  con- 
fusing to  thus  limit  the  word,  rather  than  to  apply  it  to  the  total  giving 
of  native  Christians  toward  the  support  of  the  Gospel  and  religious 
institutions  among  themselves;  for  this  benevolence  is  what  indicates 
their  Christian  development  and  their  independence  of  foreign  resources. 
Natives  of  the  several  countries  in  which  missions  have  been  established 
are  not  unaccustomed  to  make  contributions  for  the  support  of  their  owu 
religions  before  they  become  Christians;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  give  of  their  ability  after  adopting  Christianity  in,  at  least,  the 
same  ratio,  other  things  being  equal.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Chinese  give  from  one  fifth  to  two  fifths  of  their  income  to  the  single  ob- 
ject of  ancestor  worship.  Mr.  8.  Wells  Williams  has  estimated  the  total 
contributions  of  the  Chinese  for  the  support  of  idolatrous  customs  at  one 
hundred  aud  twenty  .million  dollars  annually,  one  half  of  which,  he  be- 
lieves, goes  to  ancestral  worship.  Hindoos,  also,  contribute  a  vast  sum  in 
the  aggregate  to  religious  objects;  and,  though  the  individual  gifts  are  in 
infinitesimal  amounts,  they  constitute  a  fair  percentage  of  the  income  of 
the  donors.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  profession  of  Christianity 
results  in  the  destruction  of  the  means  of  livelihood.  Among  such  in- 
stances are  the  cases  where  the  income  has  been  derived  from  idolatrous 
customs,  temple  revenues,  or  service ;  and  in  the  complex  religious  usages 
of  heathen  countries  these  sources  of  income  ramify  much  farther  than 
appears  at  first  thought. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  fact  that  native  churches  generally  con- 
tribute liberally  and  often  self-sacrificingly,  though  the  aggregate  may 
not  seem  great  to  persons  accustomed  to  the  larger  incomes  of  Christian 
communities  in  Western  lands.  The  uative  churches  of  India,  between 
1851  and  1801,  thus  gave  03,431  rupees,  while  in  1871  alone  they  gave 
85,121  rupees,  or  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  former  decade.  The  native 
Christians  connected  with  the  Methodist  churches  in  heathen  lands  prob- 
ably give  an  annual  aggregate  of  more  than  $100,000.  The  Wesleyan  mis- 
sions in  the  Fiji  Islands  meet  their  own  expenses,  including  salaries  of 
foreign  missionaries,  and  hand  over  a  large  surplus  to  the  Australian 
Conference  for  mission  work  in  other  parts.  Native  Christians  in  the 
New  Hebrides  make  it  a  rule  to  give  one  tenth  of  their  time  to  the  spread- 
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ing  of  the  Gospel,  and  two  dollars  apiece  to  the  missionary  collection. 
They  once  contributed  3,700  pounds  of  arrowroot  to  print  an  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  $0,000  to  translate  the  Gospel  into  one  of 
the  native  languages.  The  converts  of  Annatum  volunteered  to  give 
the  price  of  the  season's  crop  of  cocoanuts  for  the  roofing  of  two  churcbes 
with  corrugated  iron.  The  chief  dependence  for  obtaining  foreign 
clothing  and  other  goods  is  copra;  and  they  also  agreed  to  give  all  their 
copra  for  six  months,  thus  dispensing  witU  the  comforts,  if  not  with  the 
necessities,  of  life.  In  fulfillment  of  this  agreement  they  gave  twenty- 
six  tons  of  copra,  valued  at  $574.  While  so  giving  one  of  their  churches 
was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane;  and,  in  addition  to  what  they  had  already 
done,  they  also  gave  their  arrowroot  crop  to  repair  the  damage.  The 
Bassein  College,  in  Burmah,  is  of  indigenous  growth.  The  native  Chris- 
tians passed  a  law  that  every  disciple  should  give  a  basket  of  paddy  and 
twelve  cents  in  money.  Having  thus  contributed  the  whole  cost  of  the 
land  and  buildings,  they  pay  the  wages  of  the  teachers  and  the  board  of  the 
pupils.  Less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  came  from  outside. 
In  1849  they  undertook  the  support  of  their  pastors;  in  1850  they  added  all 
the  native  evangelists;  in  1880,  while  heavily  taxed  and  yet  in  deep  pov- 
erty, they  began  building  their  own  churches.  The  native  Christians  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  mission  at  Amoy,  China,  in  1882  gave  $1,877.  There 
were  then  750  church  members.  In  1883,  758  memlwrs  gave  $1,958;  in 
1884,  743  members  gave  $1,631;  in  1885,  783  members  gave  $2,107;  in 
1891,  968  members  gave  $3,882. 


TI1E  FINLAND  AND  ST.  PETERSBURG  MISSION. 

This  mission  was  organized  in  1892.  Our  work  in  Finland,  however, 
was  actually  begun  in  1879.  In  1881  Finland  appears  as  a  regular  circuit 
of  the  Sweden  Conference,  and  the  Finland  District  of  that  Conference  was 
organized  four  years  later.  At  first  the  work  was  largely  confined  to  the 
Swedes  resident  in  the  country,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  350,000,  out  of  a 
total  population  of  about  2,500,000;  but  more  work  is  constantly  being 
done  among  the  Finns  themselves.  Indeed,  most  of  the  Swedish  mission- 
aries are  unfamiliar  with  the  Finnish  language  and  are  compelled  to  use 
interpreters  when  preaching  to  others  than  their  own  people;  and  only 
as  native  preachers  have  been  trained  and  employed  has  much  success 
among  the  Finns  been  attained.  Even  so  recently  as  in  1891  there  was 
but  one  preacher  who  could  preach  in  the  Finnish  language.  Work  in 
St.  Petersburg  was  begun  in  1889,  principally  among  the  Swedes  and 
Finns  there  resident.  It  is  through  this  mission,  if  at  all,  that  Methodism 
must  reach  Russia.  In  Finland  our  preachers  at  first  suffered  much  op|x>- 
sition  from  the  local  authorities,  and  were  bitterly  denounced  by  the 
ministers  of  the  State  (Lutheran)  Church;  yet  some  of  these  ministers 
now  openly  encourage  our  work  and  frequently  attend  our  services,  and 
our  Church  has  been  finally  recognized  by  the  Finnish  government  and 
has  a  legal  right  to  hold  property.    Methodists,  however,  must  withdraw 
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from  the  State  Church,  which  many  hesitate  to  do,  this  being  considered 
a  great  sin  among  the  common  people;  and  no  children  but  those  whose 
parents  are  Methodists  are  permitted  to  attend  Methodist  Sunday  schools. 
The  people  suffer  from  the  prevailing  drunkenness  and  immorality  and 
from  the  religious  formality  and  indifference  which  curse  the  country. 
And  yet  the  Finlanders,  though  difficult  to  stir,  or  to  bring  to  a  definite 
conclusion,  and  reticent  in  revealing  their  deepest  feelings  and  experiences, 
are  thoroughly  earnest  when  once  aroused  and  remain  firm  in  their 
new  convictions.  There  are  five  ordained  and  ten  unordained  mission- 
aries, a  dozen  stations  and  circuits,  587  full  members,  160  probationers, 
and  790  Sunday  school  scholars.  If  the  work  can  once  be  thoroughly 
intrenched  in  the  large  cities  and  towns  the  country  districts  can  easily 
be  evangelized  therefrom.  But  one  great  need,  which  must  be  supplied 
before  Methodism  can  command  a  proper  respect  from  the  people,  is  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  church  in  Helsingfors,  the  Finnish  capital,  a  city 
of  sixty-five  thousand  persons.  From  the  newly  started  Book  Concern 
in  that  city  there  have  recently  been  published  in  Finnish  the  Discipline 
and  a  hymnal  containing  nearly  four  hundred  hymns.  Two  monthly 
papers  are  issued — Nya  Budbamren  ("The  New  Messenger")  in  Swedish, 
and  Rauhan  Sanoma  ("The  Messenger  of  Peace  ")  in  Finnish,  each  with 
a  circulation  of  about  twelve  thousand  copies. 


INDUSTRIAL  MISSIONS. 

Missionaries  have  sought,  by  various  means,  to  secure  their  converts 
n gainst  possible  loss  of  income  caused  by  their  abandonment  of  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  It  is  desirable,  also,  to  aid  them  in  developing  a  Christian 
civilization.  In  Liberia  the  Lutheran  Mission  has  made  a  venture  in 
coffee  farming,  which  has  resulted  in  a  remarkable  development  of  the 
native  converts.  Bishop  Taylor  has  aimed  at  the  same  results  by  establish- 
ing mission  farms  in  South  Central  Africa.  Mr.  H.  W.  Fry,  of  London,  a 
Christian  business  man  who  has  visited  many  mission  stations  in  India, 
recently  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Calcutta  Missionary  Conference, 
which  at  their  request  he  has  formulated  in  a  circular.  Mr.  Fry  thinks 
that  many  missionaries  would  be  able  to  commence  industrial  missionary 
enterprises  if  they  had  funds  for  the  initial  outfit,  and  that  many  Chris- 
tians who  cannot  donate  largely  to  the  work  would  gladly  invest  small 
sums  in  such  business  ventures  if  these  could  be  carefully  investigated  by 
a  company  of  business  men.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  a  syndicate  of 
Christian  business  men  be  organized  in  London,  to  receive  proposals  from 
missionaries  for  self-sustaining  industrial  missions  to  be  conducted  by 
native  Christians.  Applicants  will  be  required  to  specify  the  object  of 
the  work  proposed ;  to  describe  its  location  and  facilities  for  communica- 
tion ;  to  state  the  amount  of  capital  required ;  to  estimate  the  working  ex- 
penses and  probable  profits;  to  name  the  security,  if  any,  to  be  furnished ; 
to  mention  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome;  and  to  give  other  detailed  in- 
formation called  for  in  the  catalogue  of  questions. 
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80MB  LEADERS  OF  THOUGHT. 

H.  Hackmann.  Although  the  Germans  are  very  exact  and  very  thor- 
ough in  their  researches,  yet  the  leaders  of  thought  among  them  are  not 
always  the  most  reliable  of  their  scholars.  Novelty  attracts  attention  even 
among  them;  and  if  to  novelty  an  author  can  add  plausibility  and  force  of 
style  he  is  sure  of  a  following  more  or  less  extensive  and  slavish.  It  may 
be  said  that  nothing  is  inherently  improbable  to  a  German  thinker.  Hence, 
the  most  absurd  hypotheses,  if  backed  up  by  a  considerable  erudition, 
receive  respectful  consideration  and  ore  sure  to  modify,  if  not  to  mold, 
opinion.  These  remarks  are  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Hackmann.  It  is 
his  opinion  that  Isaiah  was  a  prophet  of  evil,  and  about  all  the  passages 
which  offer  hope  to  Israel  are  excluded  by  him  as  not  of  Isaianic  origin ; 
while  everything  which  contains  threatenings  is  pronounced  by  him  to  be 
Isaianic.  This  turns  the  evangelical  prophet  into  another  Jeremiah.  Of 
those  portions  which  he  allows  to  Isaiah  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  pro- 
phetic of  evil  he  makes  the  most  possible.  For  example,  chap,  xxix,  1-6, 
is  made  to  mean  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  besieged  and  frightfully  humbled, 
and  that  Jehovah  will  visit  upon  Jerusalem  frightful  storms  and  raze  it  to 
the  earth.  Verse  7  is  made  to  mean  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  it 
seems  to  mean,  namely,  that  the  Lord  will  come  against  Jerusalem  with 
dread,  such  as  is  experienced  in  a  terrible  dream.  In  order  to  carry  out 
his  hypothesis  that  Isaiah  prophesied  evil  and  not  hope,  he  deals  in  the 
most  remarkable  way  with  questions  of  genuineness.  For  example,  chap, 
xxxii,  0-14,  which  seems  to  threaten  actual  destruction  to  the  city  itself, 
is  regarded  by  many  critics  as  spurious.  Hackmann  himself  is  not  able  to 
come  to  a  certain  conclusion  regarding  the  passage,  but  holds  it  safer 
to  accept  it  as  genuine.  Yet  he  treats  it,  except  in  the  note  in  which  he 
gives  expression  to  his  uncertainty,  as  though  its  genuineness  were  unques- 
tioned. In  fact,  he  employs  violence  and  art  all  the  way  through  to  ex- 
plain away  passages  which  conflict  with  his  theory  and  to  make  the  most 
of  those  which  seem  to  favor  his  views.  Nevertheless,  he  is  welcomed 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Old  Testament  scholars  of  Germany  as  though 
he  were  perfectly  fair  and  just  in  his  treatment  of  the  questions  under 
consideration. 


P.  Traub.  He  has  received  high  recognition  from  learned  societies  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  from  individual  scholars,  especially  as  to  his  views  con- 
cerning the  moral  order  of  the  world.  He  is  a  Kantian  in  his  theory  of 
knowledge,  but  with  a  sufficient  independence  of  thought  to  preserve  his 
individuality.  According  to  him,  it  is  not  the  world  per$e  or  the  world 
as  a  whole,  but  the  world  of  phenomena,  which  is  capable  of  apprehension 
by  theoretical  thought.    Practical  thought,  proceeding  from  the  moral  law, 
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alone  leads  us  above  the  world  and  phenomena.  The  moral  law  does  not 
exist  as  the  result  of  deduction.  Its  exposition  is,  at  the  same  time,  its  jus- 
tification. The  moral  law  involves  the  idea  of  its  universality,  the  auton- 
omy of  man,  his  personality  as  a  final  cause,  and  humanity  as  an  end.  The 
question  whether  the  real  world  is  such  as  to  aid  in  the  realization  of  the 
object  for  which  the  race  exists  is  the  question  concerning  a  moral  order 
of  the  world.  If  there  is  such  an  order  it  must  reckon  with  the  opposing 
powers  of  natural  necessity  and  evil,  and  includes  within  itself  the  recog- 
nition of  an  almighty  and  holy  God,  and  with  him  the  idea  of  immortality, 
retribution,  and  forgiveness.  Is  there,  now,  such  a  moral  world-order  ? 
Only  the  religious  faith  can  recognize  it.  The  moral  law,  even  with  the 
added  idea  of  God,  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  existence  of  such  an 
order.  But  even  the  religious  faith  is  truth  only  for  such  as  are  sensible 
of  that  need  which  the  Christian  faith  alone  can  supply.  But  that  need  is 
the  need  of  a  human  being  who  is  seized  by  the  moral  law  with  a  desire  to 
know  for  a  certainty  the  reality  of  the  moral  end  of  his  being.  Whence, 
then,  can  such  a  one  secure  this  certainty  ?  First,  in  the  unconditional 
moral  law,  and,  secondly,  in  the  revelation  in  Christ.  This  is  no  theoret- 
ical, but  rather  a  practical,  certainty.  He  denies,  however,  that  there  is  any 
contradiction  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  carry  with  it  a  twofold  order  of  the  world.  Rather,  the  conviction 
that  the  natural  order  is  only  the  means  of  the  accomplishment  of  moral 
ends  tends  to  unite  and  harmonize  the  varying  views  of  the  world.  Rich, 
profound,  and  suggestive  as  all  this  is,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  theoretical  and  practical  thinking  should  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  make  them  mutually  exclusive  throughout. 


Adolf  Kinzler.  An  instructor  in  a  missionary  institute  holds  a  posi- 
tion as  leader  of  thought  in  an  eminent  sense.  Such  is  the  position  of 
Kinzler  in  the  mission  house  of  Basel.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
which  biblical  criticism  is  producing  in  this  country,  it  may  be  well  to  see 
what  a  trusted  representative  of  evangelical  mission  work  in  Switzer- 
land thinks.  He  denies  that  to  investigate  the  traditional  views  of  au- 
thorship and  date  of  a  biblical  book  is  to  criticise  God's  word.  He  holds 
that,  since  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  its  present  form,  nowhere  asserts  its  au- 
thor to  be  Daniel,  it  is  not  improper  to  question  whether  Daniel  is  really 
its  author.  So,  because  Hebrews  says  nothing  relative  to  its  own  author- 
ship, those  who  attribute  it  to  Paul  must  explain  why  it  is  that  in  He- 
brews we  find  a  different  literary  style  and  a  different  phase  of  Christian 
thought  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  unquestionably  Pauline  letters. 
In  the  same  way,  the  Bible  nowhere  asserts  that  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  five  books  of  Moses  was  written  by  Moses.  Hence,  the  one  who  in- 
vestigates these  human  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Bible 
merely  uses  his  freedom  as  a  Christian  man.  So,  also,  is  it  an  evidence  of 
true  Christian  honesty  to  admit  the  existence  of  contradictions  and 
errors,  instead  of  trying  to  explain  them  away  by  a  false  apolegetic.  All 
these  things  should  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  data  from  which  to  judge 
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of  the  real  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  True  faith  in  the  revelation 
of  God  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  such  things;  and  one  may  not  go  to  the 
Bible  with  a  ready-made  conception  of  mechanical  inspiration,  but  rather 
must  we  gather  the  true  idea  of  inspiration  from  the  contents  of  the  Bible 
itself.  The  Bible  is  a  divine-human  book ;  and  it  is  as  true  of  the  book  as 
of  the  incarnate  word,  44  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended 
in  me."  Probably  there  are  few  who  would  dispute  Kinzler's  state- 
ments and  arguments,  once  his  premises  are  admitted.  The  difficulty 
with  most  will  be  to  believe  that  the  books  of  the  Bible  do  not  attribute 
their  origin  to  the  men  to  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  attribute  them, 
and  that  the  prevalent  belief  concerning  their  origin  is  the  product  of 
human  investigation,  rather  than  biblical  statement. 

RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 
Mittelgriechische  8prichw6rtor  (Middle  Greek  Proverbs).  By  Karl 
Krumbacher.  The  book  holds  that  the  middle  Greek  proverb  is  distin- 
guished from  the  old  Greek  chiefly  and  in  general  by  the  fact  that,  while 
the  latter  is  more  scholarly,  the  former  is  more  popular  in  tone.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  later  proverb  finds  its  material  in  the  culture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  from  which  it  springs.  Hence,  there  is  very  little  in  common 
between  the  proverbs  of  the  old  and  the  middle  Greek.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  later  proverbs  are  related  more  to  those  of  the  new  Greek  and 
form  the  basis  upon  which  they  are  constructed.  Nor  are  they  much 
like  the  proverbs  of  the  Romanic  peoples.  They  take  the  anecdotal  form, 
according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Orient.  On  the  contrary,  the  occidental 
peoples  prefer  to  put  their  proverbs  in  the  form  of  sentences.  The  book 
furnishes  much  new  material  from  hitherto  unknown  manuscripts.  But 
that  which  is  of  special  interest  to  the  theologian  is  the  fact  that  the 
oldest  collections  of  middle  Greek  proverb-*,  reaching  back  probably  to 
the  twelfth  ceutury,  had  their  origin  in  the  purpose  to  allegorize  the 
proverb,  in  the  interest  of  theological  and  religious  improvement.  The 
author  thinks  that  the  effort  is  the  same  as  that  which  produced  the  re- 
markable 44  physiologos "  literature,  whose  purpose  was  to  apply  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  whole  wide  realm  of  nature  and  spirit  to  the 
uses  of  the  religio-ethical  life  of  mankind.  The  Byzantine  theologians 
insisted  that  man  partook  of  everything  existent— of  stones  (through  the 
bones),  plants,  etc.,  up  to  God,  whose  image  man  bears.  Man  passes,  in  the 
course  of  his  development  from  the  embryo  to  his  old  age,  through  every 
kingdom  of  the  material  world.  The  author  then  gives  a  concatenation 
of  proverbs,  with  their  theological  significance  and  elaborate  explanations 
of  some  of  the  more  peculiar  proverbs,  by  which  their  linguistic  and 
other  difficulties  are  removed,  and  closes  with  much  valuable  information 
relative  to  the  presence  of  proverbs  in  Byzantine  literature.  This  book 
will  have  little  attraction  for  many.  But  to  those  whose  insight  is  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  know  that  more  can  be  learned  of  the  actual  state  of 
culture  by  the  proverbs  of  an  age  than  by  the  most  detailed  records 
of  its  political  and  military  movements  the  book  will  prove  a  treasure. 
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Beitrage  zur  Oeschichte  des  Jeaultonordena  (Contributions  to  the 
History  of  the  Ortler  of  Jesuits).  By  Professor  Dr.  P.  H.  Reusch. 
Written  by  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faculty  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Bonn,  this  book  is  not  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Jesuit  controversy  now  raging  in  Germany,  but  a  purely  objective  de- 
lineation of  well-authenticated  facts  in  the  history  of  the  order  of 
Jesuits.  The  first  four  chapters  treat  of  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Murder  of 
Tyrants;"  "French  Jesuits  as  Gallicans; "  "The  Meeting  at  Bourgfon- 
thine  a  Fable  of  the  Jesuits;"  "The  Preteudcd  Arnold,  an  Illustration 
of  the  Doctrine  that  the  End  Justifies  the  Means."  A  fifth  chapter  treat s 
of  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the  miracles  of  the  Jesuit  saints  Ignatius, 
Aloysius,  and  Canisius,  indulgences,  privileged  altars,  etc.  One  of  the 
excellences  of  the  book  is  that  it  gives  those  facts  most  prominence 
which  the  Jesuits  are  most  anxious  to  cover  over.  And  even  the  most 
bitter  Protestant  opponent  of  the  Jesuits  will  here  find  feathers  for  his 
arrows  and  strings  for  his  bow.  The  book  shows,  not  only  how  the 
Jesuits  regard  the  lives  of  those  who  seriously  interfere  with  the  schemes 
of  Romanism,  and  how  they  have  "one  conscience  for  Paris,  and  another 
for  Rome,"  but  how  they  will  take  up  and  employ  the  most  outrngeous  in- 
ventions of  falsehood  in  the  interest  of  their  plans,  well  knowing  that  they 
ore  false.  Well  does  Reusch  characterise  these  things  as  diabolical 
wickedness.  Particularly  does  the  book  shrfw  how  the  Jesuits  left  no  lie 
unused  which  they  could  employ  against  the  Jansenists,  that  thereby 
they  might  destroy  their  influence.  Hypocrisy  and  double  dealing  are 
among  their  principal  weapons ;  and  Reusch  complains  that  even  Romanists 
who  do  not  justify  such  principles  are  scarcely  regarded  as  worthy  of 
membership  in  the  Roman  Church.  Well  might  Leibnitz  wonder  that  so 
many  apparently  decent  people  could  tolerate  such  plainly  dishonorable 
conduct.  The  time  is  coming  when  those  who,  in  our  own  country,  be- 
lieve in  the  sincerity  of  the  papal  and  hierarchical  expressions  of  loyalty 
will  be  undeceived.  A  Church  which  has  so  consistently  maintained  its 
reputation  for  nonadherence  to  the  truth  when  its  interests  were  in 
jeopardy  cannot  be  trusted,  but  must  be  watched  with  jealous  eye.  Let 
the  theologians  look  at  history,  rather  than  present-day  professions. 


Die  Diataxis  des  Michael  Attaleiates  von  1077  (The  Diataxis  of 
Michael  of  Attalia  of  1077).  By  Dr.  W.  Nissen.  In  the  study  of  monas- 
tic life  the  Byzantine  developments,  which  were  in  many  respects  quite 
different  from  those  in  the  West,  are  often  overlooked.  Here  is  a  book 
which  undertakes  to  investigate  the  Byzantine  monasteries  by  reference 
to  the  arrangements  introduced  by  Michael  of  Attalia  in  1077.  Historic- 
ally, the  rule  of  St.  Basil  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
later  types  of  monasteries  are  erected.  Ecclesiastical  and  civil  legislation 
within  the  Roman  empire  produced  certain  distinct  modifications  which 
amounted  to  a  variation  in  kind.  Justinian  I  was  the  first  to  enforce 
the  civil  authority  over  the  monastic  life.  But  all  this  was  brought  about 
through  the  influence  of  two  celebrated  cloisters,  the  Laura  of  St  Sabas 
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and  the  Studium,  both  of  which  were  epoch-making  in  the  history  of 
monasticism,  but  whose  tendencies  soon  appeared  to  be  practically  iden- 
tical, especially  affecting  the  devotional  life  and  the  laws  governing  the 
internal  communion  among  the  monks.  No  important  chauge  took  place 
in  the  monastic  arrangements  until  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 
Variations  from  the  general  type,  whether  relative  to  the  religious  services 
or  the  inner  or  outer  life  of  the  monks,  are  to  be  explained  as  personal  or 
local  expressions  and  applications  of  the  general  traditions.  Founders 
and  occupants  of  monasteries,  as  well  as  patriarchs  and  emperors,  only 
applied  in  special  cases  the  generally  existing  rules  of  governing  monaster- 
ies. The  book  is  rendered  valuable  to  the  student  by  the  list  which  it 
furnishes  of  the  different  monastic  institutions.  This  is  followed  by  an 
excellent  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  hero,  Michael,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  founded  his  monastery  to 
serve  a  large  poorliouse,  which  itself  in  consequence  took  on  a  monastic 
character.  The  investigation  of  a  considerable  number  of  special  subjects 
connected  with  monasticism  follows.  We  can  but  wish  that  the  training 
in  our  theological  seminaries  may  lead  to  the  development  of  a  generation 
of  scholars  able  to  conduct  such  investigations  for  themselves. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Classes  in  Japan.  The  following  is 
derived  from  a  trustworthy  source.  The  usual  time  for  beginning  a  day's 
labor  is  6  a.  m.,  although  the  laborers  are  willing  to  begin  as  early  as  4 
a.  m.  Wages  are  astonishingly  low.  Even  in  industrial  centers  weavers 
and  spinners  earn  only  fifteen  cents  per  day,  while  the  wages  of  women  are 
but  six  cents.  The  most  flourishing  industry  is,  without  doubt,  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods.  In  a  single  establishment  in  Kunegasaki  there 
arc  employed  2,100  male  and  8,700  female  laborers.  These  arc  divided 
into  day  and  night  detachments,  with  twelve  hours  of  labor  each,  which 
period  is  interrupted  for  only  about  forty  minutes  for  a  meal,  which  cau 
>»e  purchased  in  the  vicinity  for  about  one  and  one  half  cents.  All  these 
'  stablishments  are  fitted  out  with  the  best  European  machinery  and  are 
kept  constantly  busy,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  proprietors.  Many  have 
1 'ranches,  in  order  to  more  nearly  meet  the  demand  for  their  goods,  which  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  employers  have  already  learned  the  relative 
cheapness  of  female  labor,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  thirty-five  of  the  prin- 
cipal establishments  employ  10,879  female,  and  only  5. 870  male,  laborers. 
The  employers  have  formed  a  powerful  syndicate  and  often  nbuse  the 
icuiency  of  the  authorities,  who  do  not  wish  to  do  auytliing  to  cripple  the 
developing  industries.  Little  girls  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  .  are 
often  kept  at  work  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  per  day.  The  law  provides 
that  these  children  shall  be  in  school,  and  the  teachers  make  complaint  of 
their  absence ;  but  the  officials  shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts.  The  laborers 
nr  '  obedient  and  willing,  and  the  manufacturers,  instead  of  treatiug  them 
\\:  k  corresponding  gratitude,  practically  reduce  them  to  xavery.    It  is 
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a  sorrowful  fact  that  Western  civilization  carries  with  it  so  many  evils. 
But  as  Christianity  reaches  these  lower  classes  they  will  learn,  as  in  every 
other  country,  to  respect  themselves,  and  their  struggle  for  improved  con- 
ditions will  prove  effectual.   

Persecution  of  Protestants  in  the  Oanton  of  Tioino,  Switzerland.  The 

Italian  and  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants,  being  largely  in  the  majority, 
have  been  demonstrating  anew  the  iutolerauce  which  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Protestants  have  been  obliged  to  en- 
dure the  most  wicked  violence  at  the  hands  of  their  Romanist  fellow- 
citizens,  and  that  with  the  connivance  of  the  police.  But  of  late  there 
seems  to  be  improvement  in  this  particular.  The  Chritttlicher  VolktboU 
says  that  in  Castione  the  evangelical  pastor  was  recently  allowed,  without 
molestation,  to  hold  a  public  service  with  some  twenty  participants.  They 
were  even  permitted  to  sing  a  couple  of  hymns  at  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  service — a  thing  heretofore  not  ventured.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
ultramontanists  were  restrained  by  the  presence  of  several  friends  from 
other  cantons,  and  by  a  couple  of  policemen  who  acted  as  a  guard  and  who 
listened  with  growing  interest  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  serv- 
ice. Rome  never  changes.  She  will  tolerate  only  where  she  fears  the 
civil  law.   

Berlin  Oity  Mission.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  work  of 
bringing  back  the  masses  who  are  alienated  from  the  Church  is  carried  on. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  crowd  if  the  meeting  is  well  adver- 
tised. But  it  is  discovered  that  many  of  the  attendants  arc  social  Demo- 
crats, who  are  attracted  by  curiosity,  or,  as  it  appears,  sometimes  by  the 
wish  to  scandalize  the  proceedings.  Half-grown  boys  are  so  large  an  ele- 
ment of  disturbance  that  they  can  be  quieted  only  by  violence  or  by  the 
aid  of  the  police.  Many  of  the  attendants  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring 
the  services  into  disrepute,  and  the  city  missionary  is  often  in  a  more  try- 
ing position  than  the  missionary  to  the  heathen.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
the  social  Democrats,  however,  to  imply  that  they  alone  are  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  disturbances.  Against  all  obstacles  the  zealous  workers  pa- 
tiently and  persistently  contend,  using  as  a  special  means  of  controlling 
the  crowds  the  power  of  Gospel  song. 


The  New  Norwegian  Liquor  Law.  The  whole  world  is  being  gradu- 
ally awakened  to  the  evil  of  the  saloon.  Norway  is  now  so  far  in  line  that 
it  has  adopted  practically  the  Gothenburg  system,  although  with  some  of 
the  prohibition  features  of  our  now  famous  Georgia  law.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  the  population  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  over,  without  regard 
to  sex,  may  vote  to  exclude  the  liquor  traffic  altogether,  so  far  as  distilled 
or  vinous  liquors  are  concerned.  The  saloons  are  not  permitted  to  open 
before  8  a.  m.,  and  on  Saturday  must  close  at  1  p.  k.  and  remain  closed 
until  8  a.  m.  Monday.  They  must  also  remain  closed  on  all  the  numerous 
holidays,  and  the  local  authorities  have  the  right  to  order  them  closed  on 
several  other  specified  occasions. 
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Toe  high  rank  of  our  republic  among  the  great  nationalities  of  the 
■world  is  often  a  matter  of  sentimental  assertion.  The  cold  argument  of 
facts  is,  however,  more  to  the  purpose,  and  this  characteristic  lends 
force  to  the  article  of  Mr.  Mulhall  in  the  North  American  for  June,  on  the 
"  Power  and  Wealth  of  the  United  States."  To  the  casual  reader  the 
opening  assertion  of  the  paper  seems  extravagant  that  "a  survey  of  man- 
kind in  ancient  or  modern  times,  as  regards  the  physical,  mechanical, 
and  intellectual  forces  of  nations,"  shows  nothing  to  be  compared  with 
the  United  States  in  t895.  Yet,  if  figures  ever  prove  anything,  the 
author's  positions  are  fully  established  by  the  great  mass  of  statistics  he  has 
gathered.  The  "  working  power"  of  the  United  States  in  foot-tons  daily 
per  inhabitant  he  shows  to  be  1,940  in  1895,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  is 
1,470,  of  France  910,  and  of  Germany  902.  The  product  of  grain  "per 
hand  "  in  1890  was  also  475  bushels  in  the  United  States,  as  against  228 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  188  in  France,  and  118  in  Germany.  As  to  the 
*'  intellectual  power"  of  the  republic,  it  was  shown  by  the  census  of  1890 
that  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  our  population  over  ten  years  old  could  read 
and  write.  The  annual  school  expenditure  in  the  United  States  was  then 
$156,000,000,  as  against  $48,000,000  in  Great  Britain,  $31,000,000  in 
France,  and  $26,000,000  in  Germany.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  $2.40  per 
inhabitant  in  the  United  States,  $1.30  in  Great  Britain,  80  cents  in 
France,  and  50  cents  in  Germany.  As  to  increase  in  wealth,  the  author, 
having  laid  down  the  initial  statement  that  the  riches  of  the  American 
people  "surpass  that  of  any  other  nation,  past  or  present,"  proceeds  to 
fortify  this  position  also  with  statistics.  The  census  of  1880  showed  the 
number  of  44  dollars  per  inhabitant  "  in  the  United  States  to  be  870;  in 
1890  the  figures  had  risen  to  1,039.  And,  while  this  ratio  per  head  is 
surpassed  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  4  4  ninety-four  per  cent  of  American  wealth  has  been  created 
and  accumulated  since  1840."  The  many  tables  regarding  urban  and 
rural  wealth,  in  this  connection,  arc  a  surprise  in  their  showing,  and 
confirm  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement  that  "the  accumulation  of 
wealth  averages  $7,000,000  daily."  There  seems  no  flaw  in  the  author's 
reasoning.  The  fact  that  it  is  written  by  so  high  an  authority,  and  he  a 
foreign  student  of  economics,  should  mean  much  to  those  who  sneer  at 
the  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  United  States.  14  These  simple  facts," 
says  Mr.  Mulhall,  "  tell  us  what  a  wonderful  country  has  sprung  up  be- 
yond the  Atlantic  in  a  single  century,  and  furnish  a  scathing  commentary 
on  the  books  written  by  English  travelers  only  fifty  years  ago." 

I 


The  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  contains  notices  of  recent  publications 
on  the  following  subjects:  1.  44 The  Progress  of  Canada;"  2.  "The 
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Classical  Studies  of  Dante;"  8.  "Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Craven;" 
4.  "Somersetshire;"  5.  "'Alter  Fritz;'"  6.  " The  Sutherland  Book ; " 
7.  ''Memoirs  of  General  Thiebault;"  8.  "St.  Sophia  and  Byzantine 
Building;"  9.  "Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  on  Tennyson;"  10.  "Weather 
Prevision."  As  to  the  next  step  in  the  political  career  of  Canada  the 
first  article  says  that  "the  movement  is  toward  the  placing  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  parent  State  and  its  great  dependency  on  a  basis  which 
will  strengthen  the  empire  and  at  the  same  time  give  Canada  even  a 
higher  position  in  the  councils  of  the  imperial  State."  The  students  of 
Dante,  says  the  second  article,  "in  spite  of  the  deplorable  neglect  of  the 
study  of  Italian  in  our  schools  and  examinations,"  are,  "in  these  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  large  and  ever-increasing  body."  The 
seventh  article  reviews  the  reminiscences  of  Paul  Thi£bault,  "a  soldier 
of  mark,  known  as  a  good  military  writer  in  his  day,  who  took  an  honor- 
able if  not  a  prominent  part  in  many  of  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  great 
drama  of  war  which  began  at  Valmy  and  closed  at  Waterloo,  and  who,  • 
having  survived  many  of  his  companions  in  arms,  passed  quietly  away 
under  the  monarchy  of  July."  His  volumes,  "  if  not  of  great  value,1'  are 
rated  as  "pleasant  reading."  Some  of  the  difficulties  that  inhere  in  the 
pursuit  of  meteorology  are  set  forth  in  the  last  article.  "It  is  certaiu." 
the  Review  concludes,  "that,  at  the  present  time,  no  possible  method  of 
calculating  weather  in  advance  has  appeared.  But,  considering  what  we 
have  learned  during  the  past  thirty  years,  we  find  it  difficult  to  pledge 
ourselves  to  a  belief  that  results  still  more  important  are  not  waiting  fur 
the  arrival  of  the  man  and  the  hour." 


Is  the  opening  article  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Review  for  May-Juue 
the  Rev.  T.  Manning  discusses  "The  Consciousness  of  Christ,"  contend- 
ing that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Saviour  is  to  be  found  44  in  him- 
self, and  in  the  history  that  is  specially  his  own."  The  Rev.  R.  P. 
Bowles  writes  a  pertinent  article  on  "The  Minister's  Code  of  Honor," 
showing  the  delicate  relations  existing  between  preachers,  and  pointing 
out  how  one  should  treat  his  brethreu.  Dr.  W.  I.  Shaw  follows  with  a 
paper  on  " Connectionalism  in  Education;"  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Patton  with 
44 Isaiah  VI— An  Essay  in  Interpretation;"  and  the  Rev.  William  Gal- 
braith  with  "  Sin  and  Crime."  In  the  "scrmonic"  section  is  published 
a  discourse  of  Dr.  N.  Burwash  on  "  The  Responsibilities  of  Educated 
Men,"  and  an  outline  of  Christ's  life  from  his  birth  to  his  baptism,  by 
Rev.  A.  M.  Phillips.    It  is  a  thoughtful  number  of  this  bimonthly. 

Trre  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July  opens  with  a  translation,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Hendrik  de  Vries,  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper,  of  Holland,  on 
44  Calvinism  and  Constitutional  Liberties."  A  paper  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Warner  is 
on  "  Capital  and  Labor."  In  44  Ideas  of  the  Future  Life  in  the  Pentateuch  " 
the  Rev.  T.  S.  Potwin  shows  that  the  early  Hebrews  believed  in  immor- 
tality. The  fifth  article,  asking  44  What  is  Sociology?  "  opens  with  a  most 
able  symposium  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  leaders  in  American 
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thought  on  the  use  of  the  word  ' 4  Christian  "  as  applied  to  ' '  Sociology. " 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  which  follows  is  able.  Its  writer  is  Z.  Swift 
Holbrook.  Dr.  A.  A.  Berle  follows  with  a  strong  article  on  "  The  Passing 
of  Agnosticism,"  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Foster  resumes  his  "Studies  in  Chris- 
tology,"  begun  in  1892.  The  concluding  article,  by  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Upson,  discusses  "Injunctions  and  Strikes."  In  the  editorial  notes  of 
the  magazine  is  a  valuable  memorial  notice  of  Dr.  John  Albert  Broad  us. 
In  a  review  of  Dr.  G.  D.  Herron's.  Christian  State,  which  follows,  the  pro- 
fessor is  termed  "  an  artistic  impressionist  "and  "an  impatient  idealist." 


The  Weu>  World  for  June  has:  1.  "  Broad  and  Narrow  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,"  by  S.  D.  McConnell  ;  2.  "Frances  Power Cobbe,"  by  J.  W. 
Chadwick;  3.  "  Sentiinentalism  and  Political  Economy,"  by  W.  Kirkus; 
4.  "The  Present  Stauding  of  the  Synoptic  Problem  in  Germany,"  by  H. 
H.  Wendt;  5.  "Democracy  and  Religion,"  by  J.  H.  Crooker;  6.  "The 
Philosophical  Basis  of  the  Supernatural,"  by  John  Bascom  ;  7.  "The 
Pauline  Eschatology,"  by  Orel lo  Cone;  8.  "The  Alleged  Sympathy  of 
Religions,"  by  J.  H.  Allen  ;  9.  "The  Book  of  the  Dead,"  by  Sara  Y. 
Stevenson.  The  writer  of  the  first  article  declares  that  the  Broad  Church- 
men will  not  become  an  organized  party.  "If  the  machinery  of  the 
Church  should  ever  pass  into  hands  hostile  to  them  they  will  regret  it  for 
their  own  sakes,  but  they  will  regret  it  a  thousand  times  more  for  the 
sake  of  the  Church.  As  to  this  contingency  they  are  not  alarmed.  They 
do  not  think  that  the  Church  is  in  peril  of  committing  suicide.  Suicide 
it  would  be,  they  are  persuaded,  for  the  Church  to  permit  herself  to  be- 
come the  narrow,  petty,  unlovely,  and  impotent  thing  which  a  few 
ecclesiastics  and  a  few  dogmatists  would  muke  of  her."  In  the  third 
article  the  author  expresses  the  belief  that,  while  the  Christian  religion  has 
hitherto  been  "a  mighty  power  on  the  side  of  order  and  conservatism," 
yet  "  it  seems  only  too  probable  that,  in  the  approaching  social  revolution, 
Christianity  must  be  reckoned  with  as  on  the  revolutionary  side."  From 
the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  article  orthodoxy  will  enter  its  emphatic  dissent : 
"  When  the  spirit  of  democracy  shall  have  fully  recreated  religious  thought 
and  feeling  nothing  will  seem  more  untrue  and  offensive  than  the  language 
which  gives  to  Jesus  a  part  to  play  in  a  monarchical  scheme  of  atone- 
ment. .  .  .  Then  priesthoods  will  cease,  hierarchies  will  fade,  and 
mediatorial  offices  will  seem  profanities.  Then  the  soul  will  claim  its 
direct  access  to  the  Father,  and  Jesus  will  be  .supremely  honored  as  one 
who  showed  us  how  to  abide  in  God  by  living  divinely  in  the  service  of 
love."  In  the  eighth  article  the  writer  does  not  find  much  encourage- 
ment for  the  "sympathy  of  religions  "  as  he  looks  into  history.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Parliament  at  Chicago  was  in  showing  how  the  great  faiths  of 
humanity  "may  best  flourish,  independently,  side  by  side." 


The  June  number  of  the  Hans  und  Herd  reveals  the  hand  of  the  new 
editor.    His  poem  on  the  great  chancellor  proves  the  writer  to  be  a  true 
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versifier.  The  article  on  Prince  Bismarck,  by  O.  J.  Gilbert,  declares  his  views 
to  be  those  of  an  orthodox  Christian,  but  shows  how  his  political  actions 
frequently  contravened  sound  moral  principles.  The  reminiscences  of 
Bishop  Simpson,  by  Fr.  Kopp,  are  valuable,  while  Bertha  B.  Ohlinger 
gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  sway  which  Buddhism  still  holds  in  Japan. 
The  magazine  as  a  whole  is  a  reflex  of  the  world's  progress,  by  pen  and 
picture,  and  in  it  our  German  Methodists  are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  Methodist  Review  of  the  Church  South  for  June  has:  1.  "Chan- 
cellor Landon  C.  Garland,"  by  Bishop  R.  K.  Hargrove,  D.D. ;  2.  "Au- 
gustine's Religious  Ideal,"  by  H.  C.  Sheldon,  D.D. :  3.  "  Prince Colaptes 
and  His  Biographers,"  by  Maurice  Thompson;  4.  "Bishop  Hubbard 
Hinde  Kavanaugh,"  by  Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  D.D.  5.  "A  Compara- 
tive Study  of  Methodist  Theology,"  by  Professor  O.   E.  Brown; 

6.  "  Some  Phases  of  Contemporary  Fiction,"  by  Professor  H.  N.  Snyder; 

7.  "A  Study  in  New  Testament  Exegesis,"  by  H.  A.  Scomp,  LL.D. ; 

8.  "Preachers  and  Preaching,"  by  J.  W.  Hinton,  D.D. ;  9.  "The  Mak- 
ing of  Methodism:  Studies  in  the  Genesis  of  Institutions.  II,"  by  the 
editor.    It  seems  a  full  uumbcr. 


Among  the  attractions  of  Our  Day  for  May  are :  M  The  P.  8.  A.  Move- 
ment in  England,"  by  Robinson  Souttar,  the  cabalistic  letters  meaning 
"  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  for  Men  ;"  Joseph  Cook's  Monday  lecture 
on  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon;  and  "How  Can  a  City  Best  Care  for  Its  Poor?" 
by  Ex-Mayor  Pingree,  of  Detroit.  Mr.  Cook  now  resigns  the  chief  editor- 
ship of  this  publication  to  make  a  tour  of  the  world.  The  Gospel  in  All 

Lands  for  June  devotes  much  of  its  space  to  Africa.  The  Methodist 

Magazine,  of  Canada,  besides  its  usual  attractions,  has  in  its  May  number  a 
memorial  sermon  on  the  late  Rev.  Donald  G.  Sutherland,  D.D.,  by  Dr. 

N.  Burwash.  Christian  Literature  for  June  has  as  its  opening  article  a 

sketch  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  written  by  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon.-  

The  Catholic  World  for  June  has  illustrated  articles  on  "An  Old  Church 
in  the  Catskills,"  by  Rev.  B.  J.  Reilly;  "Wordsworth:  His  Home  and 
Works,"  by  Philip  Oleron ;  and  "Personal  Character  of  the  Renaissance 
Pontiffs,"  by  J.  J.  O'Shea.    The  Rev.  G.  M.  Searle  also  writes  "  Dr. 

Heber  Newton  on  the  Resurrection."  The  Tale  Review  for  May  has  : 

(1)  "The  Government  and  the  Bond  Syndicate,"  by  Brayton  Ives;  (2) 
"  Views  of  Napoleon,"  by  T.  R.  Bacon ;  (8)  "  Recent  Reforms  in  Taxation,'" 
by  E.  R.  A.  Seligman;  "  The  Western  Posts  and  the  British  Debts,"  by  A. 
C.  McLaughlin;  and  "The  London  County  Council  and  Its  Work,"  by  G. 

L.  Fox.  Among  the  attractive  articles  of  the  Missionary  Review  for  June 

are  a  paper  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  on  "The  Indians  of  America,"  and  one 
by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Davis,  on  "The  'Mountain  Whites '  of  America,"  They 

show  how  much  work  remains  to  be  done  at  our  very  doors.  The 

Preacher's  Magazine,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Ketcham,  abounds 
with  homiletic  helps.  Its  June  number  has,  besides  all  else,  an  outline  of 
Ian  Maclaren's  recent  sermon  on  "  The  Power  of  Other  Worldinesa." 
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Grovclh  in  Holiness  toward  Perfection;  or.  Progressive  Sanctification.  By  Rxv.  J  amis 
Mcdob,  D.D.,  author  ot  Faber,  Pastor's  Missionary  Manual,  Handbook  of  Methodism, 
etc  iSmo,  pp.  816.  New  York :  Hunt  4  Baton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  A  Curt*.  Price, 
clotn,  $1. 

This  seems  to  us  one  of  the  manliest  books  ever  written.  Some  one 
said  to  some  one  else,  uBe  a  book."  Having  known  the  author  for  thirty 
years,  we  know  what  we  say  when  we  affirm  that  he  was  this  book  before 
he  wrote  it.  The  book  is  like  the  man,  as  much  alive  intellectually  and 
spiritually  as  he  is,  and  as  clear  in  thought,  as  pure  in  spirit,  as  utterly 
sincere,  as  unflinchingly  frank,  as  severely  truthful.  With  much  lucid 
reasoning  and  crystalline  writing  on  the  subject  of  sanctification,  it  com- 
bines the  record  of  an  extended  personal  experience  in  pursuit  of  holiness. 
It  might  be  called  "The  Anabasis  of  a  Soul."  The  author's  friends  have 
for  many  years  expected  such  a  book  from  him ;  and  now  that  it  is  here 
they  feel  it  to  have  been  as  inevitable  from  him  as  The  Potior  and  the 
Recital  was  from  J.  O.  Peck.  It  is  part  of  the  natural  and  necessary 
efflorescence  of  a  life.  Indeed,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  supreme 
mission  of  the  author's  diligent  and  earnest  life  might  be  in  connection 
with  the  matters  treated  in  this  book.  There  are  not  wanting  statements 
which  prove  that  he  himself  has  felt  a  necessity  laid  upon  him.  On  page 
265  he  frankly  and  truthfully  says,  "  By  ancestry,  by  education,  by  strong 
personal  predilection,  by  uncommonly  varied  opportunities  for  private  in* 
tercoursc  with  some  of  the  best  saints  of  Christ's  earthly  kingdom,  and  by 
close  study  of  all  the  accessible  literature  treating  on  the  subject  during  a 
period  of  some  thirty  years,  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  seemed  to  him- 
self somewhat  fitted  for  such  discourse,  if  not,  indeed,  rather  pointedly 
and  peremptorily  bidden  by  divine  Providence  to  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  elucidating  this  grand  theme."  Elsewhere  he  says,  "If  one  has  any- 
thing like  a  mandate  from  on  high  and  feels  a  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  '  re- 
verberating in  his  soul,  why  should  he  not  speak  out  what  God  has  given 
him  in  a  straightforward  way,  trusting  that  it  will  find  an  echo  in  other 
hearts  and  commend  itself  as  true  to  other  minds?"  And  again  he  ex- 
plains as  follows:  " The  present  writer  does  not  expect  to  satisfy  every- 
body or  present  a  perfect  solution  of  the  problem.  But  he  hopes  to  con- 
tribute  a  little  toward  that  solution  and  make,  perhaps,  a  trifle  lighter  the 
labors  of  that  master  mind  which  is  to  come  and  set  all  things  in  order. 
At  least,  it  seemed  good  to  him,  forasmuch  as  so  many  others  had  taken 
in  hand  to  give  forth  their  thoughts  concerning  these  matters,  and  foras- 
much as  the  subject  had  been  to  him  for  thirty  years  one  of  peculiar  fas- 
cination, to  try  if  perchance  the  Lord  might  work  some  deliverance  for 
Israel  even  through  his  pen.  He  makes  no  pretense  to  infallibility  or  canon- 
ical inspiration.    Ever-advancing  light  may  cause  him  hereafter  to  modify 
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some  of  the  details  of  the  statements  he  now  makes.  But  of  the  essential 
truth  of  the  positions  taken  he  has  bo  doubt,  since  the  reflection,  experi- 
ence, and  observation  of  a  lifetime  are  behind  them.1'  However  anyone 
may  differ  as  to  any  particular  of  idea  or  expression,  he  will  have  to  be  an 
extremely  able  disputaut  who  succeeds  in  breaking  anywhere  the  solid 
symmetry  and  closely  integrated  coherence  of  the  statements  contained  in 
this  book.  It  is  likely  to  be  a  long  time  before  anybody  will  bring  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  or  any  other  doctrine  greater  intellectual  ability,  a 
more  complete  mastery  of  all  the  literature  of  the  subject,  including  the 
Bible,  or  a  more  genuine  and  extensive  experience.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  in  several  ways  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  on  this  topic 
ever  published  within  the  bounds  of  Methodism,  which  is  the  same  as 
saying  in  Christendom,  since  nowhere  else  has  so  much  been  made  of  the 
doctrine  of  sanctification  as  among  Methodists.  The  evils  which  have 
sometimes  atteuded  the  so-called  " holiness  movement"  among  the 
churches  Dr.  Mudge  holds  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  doctrinal  errors  arising 
out  of  perversions  and  misapprehensions  of  Scripture.  To  some  of  them 
he  refers  as  follows:  44  Among  these  evils  may  be  briefly  mentioned  the 
tendency  to  schism,  to  censoriousness,  and  to  the  perversion  of  Scripture. 
It  is  well  known  that  large  numbers  who  have  become  involved  in  this 
movement  have  separated  themselves  from  the  Church,  some  in  body,  and 
some  simply  in  spirit;  in  the  latter  case  retaining  their  membership,  but 
refusing  to  cooperate  with  the  authorities,  being,  indeed,  thoroughly  es- 
tranged from  the  ministry,  whom  they  look  upon  as  greatly  inferior  to 
themselves  in  piety  and  illumination.  They  segregate  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  God's  children  with  a  special  shibboleth,  of  which  they  are  very 
tenacious,  with  special  meetings,  special  leaders,  and  special  literature, 
being  thus  to  a  very  large  degree  a  divisive,  disturbing,  and  disloyal  ele- 
ment, by  which  the  pastor  is  continually  hampered  if,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  godly  judgment,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  fall  in  with  their  narrow 
methods  and  peculiar  ways.  The  harsh  judgments  that  are  constantly 
meted  out  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  this  party  or  faction 
to  those  who  differ  with  them  in  opinion  might  easily  be  illustrated  by 
liberal  quotations  from  current  publications  and  from  standard  volumes; 
but  the  task  is  a  very  unpleasant  one,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  call  any 
more  prominent  and  permanent  attention  ...  to  these  glaring  weaknesses 
and  evident  departures  from  perfect  love  of  so  many  who  claim  to  possess  it. 
Especially  to  be  deplored  is  the  continual  tendency,  which,  indeed,  the 
theory  itself  makes  a  practical  necessity,  to  depreciate  the  work  of  grace 
wrought  in  the  soul  at  the  time  of  conversion.  The  *  merely  justified '  art- 
spoken  of  in  a  tone  which  smacks  of  pity  and  sometimes  savor9  of  con- 
tempt. They  are  practically  denied  any  portion  in  or  title  to  the  precious 
words  '  holy '  or  '  holiness '  with  which  the  Bible  is  filled.  They  are  re- 
garded as  given  over  to  sin  as  a  matter  of  course,  until  a  further  work 
has  been  wrought  upon  them."  About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Dr. 
TVhedon  wrote:  "  So  rapid,  during  even  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  the 
progress  of  thought  upon  the  very  fundnmentals  of  theology,  .  .  .  that 
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our  whole  body  of  divinity  needs  reconstruction."  If  we  mistake  not,  Dr. 
Mudge  makes  a  notable  contribution  toward  the  necessary  reconstruction 
which  Whedon  had  in  mind.  Touching  the  particular  doctrine  he  dis- 
cusses, his  book  is  fundamentally  orthodox,  but  advocates  and  adopts  a 
considerable  change  in  nomenclature  in  the  interest  of  clearness,  consist- 
ency, and  script  uralnesa.  He  goes  immediately  to  the  foundations,  begins 
with  definitions,  and  carries  them  clear  through  to  the  end,  without  refer- 
ence to  agreement  or  disagreement  with  previous  writers.  He  exercises 
his  own  preference  as  to  terms— and  a  highly  intelligent,  scholarly,  and 
well-justified  preference  it  seems  to  be — but  agrees  with  the  general  Meth- 
odist consensus  as  to  substance  of  doctrine.  We  say  distinctly  to  all 
Methodism  that  here  is  a  book  worth  reading,  from  a  man  who  is  entitled 
to  be  heard.  To  anybody  who  is  likely  to  differ  with  him  we  suggest 
reading  the  last  chapter  first,  as  a  preparation  of  heart  for  appreciating 
the  book;  the  other  chapters  will  then  be  read  with  an  affectionate  con- 
fidence in  the  author.  If  this  booU  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Marian 
Evans  Cross  in  her  last  days  it  would  have  been  of  more  use  to  a  woman 
of  her  mind  than  was  A  Kempis's  Imitation  of  Chritt,  which  is  of  less 
value  to  the  men  and  women  of  to-day  than  this  hallowed  and  blessed 
volume  by  Dr.  James  Mudge. 

The  Permanent  Value  of  the  Book  of  Qtncsix  at  an  Integral  Part  of  the  Christian 
Revelation.  "Being  tbe  Paddock  Lectures  for  1894.  By  C.  W.  E.  BOOT.  M.A..  D.C.L., 
Protestor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation  In  the  General  Theological 
Seminary.  New  York.  12mo,  pp.  880.  New  York:  Longmans,  Greeu  A  Co.  Price, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

Genesis  has  been  for  generations  a  battle  ground.  The  history  of  the 
various  attempts  to  interpret  it  makes  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
study.  Dr.  Body  agrees  with  those  who  think  that  we  have  in  the  first 
chapter  a  noble  psalm  of  creation,  valuable  for  its  lofty  monotheistic  tone, 
and  not  a  revelation  of  scientific  facts  about  whose  reconciliation  with 
geology  we  have  need  to  be  concerned.  If  the  second  and  third  chapters 
are  not  quite  so  fully  cleared  up  as  yet  the  explanation  is  expected  to  be 
along  the  same  line.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  inheritance  of  cosmo- 
logical  tradition  common  to  the  Semitic  races.  Babylon  was  the  mother 
of  much  ancient  literature,  and  the  facts  hinted  at  in  tbe  cuneiform 
inscriptions  on  the  clay  tablets  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  re- 
semble those  found  in  the  Hebrew  records.  But  there  is  a  momeutous  dif- 
ference in  the  treatment  of  the  facts.  In  the  Assyrio-Babylonian  litera- 
ture there  is  a  total  absence  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  which 
pervades  the  biblical  account.  Polytheistic  and  mythological  elements 
are  prominent  in  the  one  case,  while  in  the  other  emphasis  is  put  upon 
monotheistic  and  spiritual  truths  which  have  tended  mightily  to  the 
uplifting  of  the  race  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.  It  is  in  this  latter 
direction  that  the  author  looks  for  the  true  marks  of  inspiration  and  the 
proofs  that  God  guided  the  pens  of  those  who  wrote  this  book,  so  that 
they  were  led  to  give  us  that  which  is  absolutely  unique  in  its  wholesome 
and  regenerating  influence  on  the  life  of  the  world.    We  are  not  afraid  of 
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any  facts  that  may  be  discovered.  We  welcome  truth  from  whatever  side 
it  comes,  serene  in  our  confident  belief  that  none  of  the  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity can  be  shaken.  Dr.  Body  has  put  us  in  debt  for  a  really  excellent 
volume  in  these  Paddock  Lectures  for  1894.  He  is  properly  progressive, 
and  yet  duly  conservative.  He  is  neither  extreme  and  destructive  nor  stupid, 
antiquated,  and  bigoted.  In  regard  to  biblical  criticism  of  all  kinds,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Old  Testament,  he  holds  that  harm  will  result  from  regarding 
any  of  these  matters  as  fully  and  finally  decided.  In  view  of  the  many 
assumptions  which  have  been  confidently  made  in  the  past,  but  which  even 
now  are  very  generally  discarded,  he  insists  upon  suspense  of  judgment 
and  patient  reserve  of  opinion.  The  final  decision  is  yet  to  be  given,  and 
the  end  may  be  remote.  There  must  be  wider  and  deeper  research,  in 
which  considerations  archaeological,  historical,  and  theological  shall  be 
fully  taken  into  account ;  and,  especially,  the  ultimate  decision  will  rest, 
not  with  oriental  specialists,  but  with  the  enlightened  consciousness  of 
the  Church  of  the  living  God,  ordained  for  all  time  to  be  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth — the  Church  put  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  and 
informed  by  the  eternal  Spirit.  Hence,  we  may  work  on  in  peace,  freely 
using  the  sacred  book  for  the  high  religious  purposes  for  which  it  was 
given,  sure  that  no  conclusions  of  critics  can  materially  affect  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  reverent  regard  due  to  the  revelation 
they  enshrine.  The  author  fitly  calls  attention  to  the  highly  artificial 
character  of  much  of  the  literary  analysis  which  has  been  so  pretentiously 
applied  to  the  Hcxateuch,  and  agrees  with  Professor  Sayce  that,  even  if 
applicable  to  Western  histories,  it  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  regard  to 
nncient  Eastern  records.  The  mathematical  accuracy  of  language  and 
expression  which  these  critics  seem  to  demand  from  the  sacred  writers  can 
with  no  fairness  be  looked  for,  and  the  conclusions  drawn,  when  not  ut- 
terly improbable,  are  open  to  the  gravest  doubt.  He  agrees  with  the 
judgment  that  Matthew  Arnold  passes  upon  the  rationalistic  conception 
of  Scripture  generally,  that "  U  makes  far  more  difficulties  than  it  solves, " 
and,  again,  "  it  rests  on  too  narrow  a  conception  of  the  history  of  the  human 
mind."  "The  conclusion  seems  amply  justified,'1  says  Dr.  Body,  "that 
the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  analytical  division  rests  is  much  too  pre- 
carious to  admit  of  our  building  upon  it  any  important  conclusions  what- 
ever." The  lectures  which  make  up  this  volume  are  five.  Their  topics 
are  as  follows :  "  The  Critical  Problem  in  General ; "  "The  Literary  Analy- 
sis Critically  and  Historically  Considered ; "  "The  Creation  and  Para- 
disc;"  "The  Fall  and  its  Immediate  Results;"  "The  Deluge  and  the 
Patriarchs."  The  lecturer  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cur- 
rent thought  of  the  day,  and  we  shall  welcome  further  results  of  his  Old 
Testament  studies. 

The  Argument  for  Christianity.    By  George  C.  Loriuer,  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  480.  Phil- 
adelphia: American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  Price,  cloth.  $2. 

Ten  chapters  contain  the  arguments  from  history,  from  Christ,  from 
testimony,  from  miracles,  from  prophecy,  from  humanity,  from  achieve- 
ment, from  concession,  and  from  comparison.    The  book  is  rich  in 
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material  and  written  in  popular  and  forcible  style.  A  preaching  minis- 
ter, an  active  pastor,  has  put  into  these  chapters  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime's 
study  of  the  great  theme  of  his  ministry— studied,  not  curiously,  in  literary 
leisure,  but  intensely,  under  the  pressure  of  the  pulpit's  tremendously  op- 
pressive responsibility,  and  with  the  whole  man  bent  upon  the  effort  to 
make  the  mighty  argument  immediately  and  irresistibly  convincing  to 
actual,  sinful,  doubting,  needy  men  waiting  in  the  pews  for  his  mes- 
sage. That  should  be  keen  and  powerful  reasoning  if  it  be  not  super* 
tidal,  but  deep ;  not  hurried  and  careless,  but  studious  and  careful.  Sorae- 
thisg  of  the  glow  of  the  forge  in  which  the  argument  was  shaped,  part 
by  part,  still  burns  in  it  as  it  lies  on  the  printed  page.  We  have  a  notion 
that  a  book  so  made  may  be  more  telling  and  moving  than  one  on  the  same 
subject  written  in  the  calm  and  cool  seclusion  of  a  retired  scholar's  study. 
Thinking  that  is  done  in  contact  with  the  suffering,  struggling,  hungry, 
appealing  needs  of  human  life,  and  on  the  brink  where  souls  hang 
perilously  and  are  pushed  over  by  malign  forces  or  snatched  back  and 
saved  by  the  truth,  is  apt  to  have  urgeucy  and  point  and  a  desperate 
sort  of  grip  and  clutch  in  it.  We  feel  some  of  that  intensity  in  this  book. 
The  multiplicity  of  such  books  is  inevitable  from  the  very  vitality  of 
Christianity,  which  is  a  living  faith,  quickening  every  man  whom  it  fills 
and  filling  every  man  who  receives  it,  so  that  a  passion  for  expression 
seizes  him  sometimes  like  a  spasm,  and  he  must  tell  the  story  for  himself 
as  his  own  heart  feels  it  and  his  own  mind  sees  it.  This  same  living  im- 
pulse is  behind  the  prayer  meeting  testimonies  of  the  humblest  saints, 
and,  also,  behind  the  mighty  marshaling  of  Christianity's  facts  in  victori- 
ous argument  by  the  writers  of  great  volumes.  Jesus  Christ  not  only 
gave  verbal  commandment  to  his  disciples  to  go  into  the  world  and 
preach  the  Qospel,  but  he  puts  into  the  heart  of  the  believer  the  impulse 
and  spring  which  sets  him  to  singing,  "I  love  to  tell  the  story." 
So,  by  force  of  a  double  provision  and  insurance,  it  is  made  certain  that 
the  Gospel  shall  be  told  world  without  end.  Moreover,  the  substance  of 
Christian  doctrine  is  capable  of  ever- fresh  restatement,  rearrangement,  re- 
expression.  In  this  there  is  richness  and  power — richness  as  of  a  kaleido- 
scope, which  turns  and  shifts  its  colors  into  ever-new  combinations; 
power  as  of  an  army  which  forms,  reforms,  changes  front,  and  maneuvers 
with  inexhaustible  tactics,  to  meet  each  new  or  different  movement  and 
device  of  the  enemy.  New  richness  and  variety  of  beauty  flames  forth, 
and  new  power  strikes  out  from  Christianity  upon  each  new  day  and  geu- 
enttion  of  men.  We  commend  Dr.  Lorimer's  strong  and  luminous  book. 
In  it  he  has  made  his  own  restatement  and  set  the  imposing  ranks  in 
<>rd<T  in  battle  array. 

The  Witnesses  to  Christ,  the  Sariour  of  the  World.  Lectures  Delivered  before  the  Biblical 
Department  of  Vanderbtlt  University.  By  Alphkus  W.  Wilson,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Bishops 
at  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South.  12mo,  pp.  248.  Nashville,  Tenn. :  Publishing 
House  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  Barbee  A  Smith,  Agents.   Price,  cloth,  $1. 

Colonel  E.  W.  Cole,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  had  given  in  trust  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  $2,500,  to  establish  a 
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foundation  for  a  perpetual  lectureship  in  connection  with  the  Biblical 
Department  of  Vnnderbilt  University,  to  be  restricted  in  its  scope  to  a 
defense  and  advocacy  of  the  Christian  religion.  Bishop  Wilson  was 
selected  to  deliver  the  first  course  of  these  44  Cole  Lectures."  The  volume 
produced  is  unpretentious,  prepared,  as  its  author  says,  '*  with  great  re- 
luctance "  and  ''unavoidable  haste,"  and  sent  forth  with  much  misgiving. 
The  topics  treated  in  the  six  lectures  are  the  following :  "  The  Inadequacy 
of  Human  Testimony,"  "The  Conjoint  Testimony  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,"  44  The  Testimony  of  the  Works,"  "  The  Witness  of  the  Scriptures," 
44 The  Testimony  of  the  Spirit,"  and  44 The  Testimony  of  the  Church." 
The  style  is  that  of  the  pulpit.  There  are  no  footnotes  or  quotations, 
except  from  the  Bible.  The  design  evidently  is,  as  the  Preface  states,  to 
*•  contribute  in  some  small  measure  to  the  salvation  of  men."  We  are  in- 
clined to  question  whether  Colonel  Cole  has  made  the  best  use  of  his 
money  in  establishing  this  lectureship.  With  the  thousands  of  magnifi- 
cent volumes  from  the  master  minds  of  the  centuries  already  issued  in 
defense  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  scarcely  think  that  a  perpetual  series 
from  Nashville  is  really  called  for.  And,  unless  an  author  has  within  him 
thoughts  that  press  mightily  to  come  forth,  and  unless  he  has  done  his 
utmost  to  put  them  in  thoroughly  effective  literary  form,  why  should 
another  book  be  added  to  the  vast  multitudes  with  which  library  shelves 
are  loaded  ? 


PHILOSOPHY,  SCIENCE.  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Latin  Poetry.  Lectures  Delivered  In  1888,  on  the  Percy  Turnbull  Memorial  Foundation  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  By  It.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  12mo,  pp.  333.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co. 
Price,  cloth,  $1.50. 

In  publishing  these  lectures,  Professor  Tyrrell  possibly  intends  to  disarm 
criticism  by  suggesting  in  his  Preface  that  he  is  not  about  44  to  construct  a 
kind  of  catechism  of  what  we  should  believe  about  Latin  poetry,  or  even 
attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive  summary  of  its  contents."  But  it  is  rather 
his  design,  he  says,  to  describe  in  a  somewhat  personal  manner  the  way 
in  which  certain  masterpieces  have  affected  him.  To  continue  in  his  own 
words:  44 1  hope,  therefore,  that,  if  I  do  not  constantly  pause  to  explain 
that  I  am  only  giving  what  is  in  my  own  mind  and  not  at  all  claiming 
any  right  to  speak  ex  cathedra,  you  will  not  for  that  reason  suppose  that 
I  am  putting  forward  for  your  acceptance  views  which  I  am  really  sub- 
mitting to  your  judgment."  Yet  a  saving  clause  pf  this  nature  in  a  pref- 
ace, even  if  it  is  seen  by  the  chance  reader,  will  rarely  serve  to  exempt 
an  author  from  criticism.  In  this  particular  case,  the  fact  that  the  lec- 
tures were  delivered  before  a  great  university,  and  that  they  were  after- 
ward carefully  revised  for  publication,  will  give  them  all  the  force  of 
serious  attempts  to  convert  one  to  the  position  of  the  lecturer.  A  pro- 
fessor from  Dublin  University,  coming  across  the  seas  to  succeed  Jebb 
upon  the  platform,  has  hardly  any  justification,  even  with  the  strongest 
desire  of  saying  something  new  on  an  old  topic,  for  delivering  himself  of 
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any  but  well-formulated  views  before  a  critical  audieuce.  The  pages  of 
the  "Lectures"  have  been  made  very  attractive  by  an  easy  style  and 
happily  chosen  illustrations.  Indeed,  one  occasionally  6uspects  that  Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell  is  too  entertaining,  and  the  reader  is  now  and  then 
It'-trayed  into  sympathy  with  a  view  which  he  feels  inadmissible.  But, 
meanwhile,  he  admires  the  graceful  skill  with  which  his  judgment  has 
been  assailed.  The  chapters  on  "Lucretius  and  Epicureanism"  aud 
Catullus  and  the  Transition  to  the  Augustan  Age  "  and  the  pages  upon 
Juvenal  are  admirably  worded  essays  conveying  long  received  opinions  in 
the  freshest  manner.  Teuffel,  Cruttwell,  Sellar,  aud  Simcox  will  always 
be  standards  of  authority;  but  he  who  can  occasionally  put  some  of  their 
necessarily  labored  conclusions  into  a  few  happy  phrases  is  a  benefactor 
to  the  student  of  Latin  literature.  It  may  be  through  Professor  Tyrrell's 
love  for  the  Greek  originals,  or  from  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  finding 
blemishes  in  all  that  is  counted  best,  that  he  is  led  to  take  an  unusually 
disparaging  view  of  the  entire  range  of  verse-making  by  the  Romans.  And 
if  he  has  found  the  beauties  of  Terence,  Lucretius,  Vergil,  and  Catullus, 
he  has,  also — or  thinks  he  has — found  their  failings.  As  an  example,  the 
chapter  on  Vergil  opens  aud  continues  so  delightfully  that  the  reader  is 
hopeful  the  poet  will  be  discovered  to  have  committed  only  the  ordinarily 
possible  errors  of  a  great  writer.  But.  after  twenty-seven  pages  of  well- 
deserved  eulogium,  as  if  in  compensation  for  too  much  praise,  we  suddeuly 
come  upon  these  remarkable  statements:  "  I  would  say  at  once  that  the 
fifth  book  is  all  bad.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  book  has  scarcely  a  redeeming 
feature.  .  .  [It]  might  have  been  omitted  with  great  advantage."  But 
will  those  who  have  won  the  race  with  the  Scylla  and  who  have  run  the 
course  with  the  graceful  Euryalus  have  any  sympathy  with  this  extraordi- 
nary view?  All  will  admit  that  the  *£neid  is  unfinished  in  many  passages, 
owing  to  the  author's  early  death.  But  perhaps  no  one  ever  before  sug- 
gested that  the  whole  poem  would  be  improved  by  the  omission  of  either 
the  fifth  or  the  tenth  book.  The  treatment  of  one  other  author  demands 
a  protest.  The  chapter  of  fifty-four  pages  on  Horace  is  written  largely  to 
prove  him  cold  in  affection,  pretending  only  a  love  for  the  country,  a 
mere  translator  of  Lucilius,  and,  finally,  "a  restorer  where  he  has  been 
held  to  be  a  creator,  and  a  literary  poseur  where  he  has  been  thought  to  be 
a  poetical  exponent  of  his  real  feelings."  In  only  a  few  pages  of  the 
chapter,  and  in  comparatively  few  lines,  do  we  find  any  suggestion  that 
the  author  has  felt  the  spell  which  Horace  has  woven  about  so  many  in 
the  literary  world.  The  great  versifier,  in  his  judgment,  has  been  over- 
rated. But  the  whole  truth  about  the  situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  calm 
reasoning  of  Sellar,  rather  than  in  the  extravagant  image-breaking  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell.  The  lecture  would,  without  doubt,  please  an  afternoon  au- 
dience seeking  something  pronounced  in  literary  criticism.  But  it  does  not 
read  well  when  grown  cold  and  put  into  print.  This  was  the  largest  shaft  in 
the  professor's  quiver.  After  saying  this  much,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  commend 
the  generous  praise  which  the  author  gives  to  a  few  of  the  smaller  poets. 
It  is,  for  instance,  gratifying  to  find  some  one  who  defends,  against  Juve- 
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nal,  Cicero's  celebrated  "O  fortunatam  natam  me-  consule  Romam" — a 
verse  which  has  never  deserved  the  odium  heaped  upon  it.  On  the  ral>» 
ject  of  satire  and  in  its  estimates  of  the  work  of  Lucretius  and  of  Catullus 
the  book  will  also  be  especially  helpful. 

Letters  »f  Emi\u  Dickinmn.  Edited  by  Mabel  Loom  is  Todd.  In  two  volumes,  16mo,  pp. 
454.   Huston :  Roberta  Brothers.   Price,  clotb,  ornamental,  $2. 

The  singularly  delightful  poems  of  Emily  Dickinson,  published  a  few 
years  ago,  piqued  the  public  mind  with  an  intense  curiosity  to  know 
more  of  the  personality  ami  history  of  this  strange  woman,  before  un- 
heard of,  but  now,  years  after  her  death,  suddenly  famous.  The  an- 
nouncement of  two  volumes  of  her  letters  was  therefore  received  with 
interest,  and  they  have  been  eagerly  read.  All  the  public  is  ever  likely 
to  know  about  her  stands  in  statement  or  lies  in  solution  in  these  pretty 
volumes,  which  contain  the  letters  of  many  years,  from  her  fourteenth 
year  to  the  solemn  line  she  wrote  to  her  cousins  from  her  deathbed,  May 
15,1886:  "Little  Cousixs:  Called  back.  Em  fly."  Colonel  Higginsoo 
says:  44  Few  events  in  American  literary  history  have  been  more  curious 
than  the  sudden  rise  of  Emily  Dickinson  into  a  posthumous  fame,  only 
more  accentuated  by  the  utterly  recluse  character  of  her  life  and  by  her 
aversion  to  even  a  literary  publicity."  He  has  elsewhere  told  the  story 
of  his  peculiar  acquaintance  with  his  enigmatic  "scholar,"  as  she  in- 
sisted on  calling  herself;  and  the  letters  which  were  her  part  of  the 
correspondence  between  them  are  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Her 
letters  are  as  unique  and  piquant  as  her  poems,  and  show  a  more  human, 
humorous,  and  natural  side  of  her  in  free  and  easy  neglige.  They  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  succession  of  events  in  her  life,  the  variety  of  her 
friendships,  and,  in  general,  the  range  of  her  interests  and  thoughts.  After 
a  family  moving  from  one  house  to  another  she  writes:  14 1  cannot  teH 
you  how  we  moved.  I  had  rather  not  remember.  I  believe  4  my  effects  » 
were  brought  in  a  bandbox,  and  the  *  deathless  me '  on  foot,  not  many 
moments  after.  I  took  at  the  time  a  memorandum  of  my  several  senses, 
and  also  of  my  hat  and  coat  and  my  best  shoes;  but  it  was  lost  in  the 
melee,  and  I  am  out  with  lanterns  looking  for  myself."  Of  her  invalid 
mother  she  writes:  44 Mother  lies  upon  the  lounge  or  sits  in  her  easy 
chair.  I  don't  know  what  her  sickness  is,  for  I  am  but  a  simple  child 
and  frightened  at  myself.  I  often  wish  I  was  a  grass  or  a  toddling  daisy, 
whom  all  these  problems  of  the  dust  might  not  terrify;  and  should  my 
own  machinery  get  slightly  out  of  gear,  please,  kind  ladies  aud  gentle- 
men, some  one  stop  the  wheel,  fori  know  that  with  belts  and  bands  of 
gold  I  shall  whiz  triumphant  on  the  new  stream."  Speaking  of  the 
changes  that  sadden  earth,  and  the  heaven  where  friends  shall  go  no 
more  out,  she  says.  44  If  roses  had  not  faded  and  frosts  had  never  come 
and  one  had  not  fallen  here  and  there  whom  I  could  not  waken,  there  were 
no  need  of  other  heaven  than  the  one  below — and  if  God  had  been  here 
this  summer  and  seen  the  things  I  have  seen,  I  guess  he  would  think  his 
paradise  superfluous."  When  she  is  anxious  over  her  only  sister's  illness: 
44  Sisters  are  brittle  things.    God  was  penurious  with  mc,  which  makes. 
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me  shrewd  with  him."  Other  random  bits,  without  connection,  arc: 
"  House  is  being  cleaned;  I  prefer  pestilence; "  "  Blossoms  belong  to  the 
bee,  if  needs  be  by  habeas  corpus;"  "November  always  seemed  to  me 
the  Norway  of  the  year;"  "Confidence  in  daybreak  modifies  dusk;'* 
"Doubt,  like  a  mosquito,  buzzes  round  my  faith;  "  "  Spring  is  a  happi- 
ness so  beautiful,  so  unique,  so  unexpected  that  I  dou't  know  what  to  do 
with  my  heart;"  "Spectacular  as  Disraeli  and  siucerc  as  Gladstone ; " 
"Till  the  first  friend  dies  we  think  ecstasy  impersonal,  but  then  dis- 
cover that  he  was  the  cup  from  which  we  drank  it ; "  "  Housekeeping  is 
a  prickly  art; "  "  I  was  thinking  to-<lay  as  I  noticed  that  the  supernatural 
was  only  the  natural  disclosed.  Not  revelation  'tis  that  waits,  but  our 
unfurnished  eyes;"  "An  Indian  woman,  with  gay  baskets  and  a  dazzling 
baby,  at  the  kitchen  door.  I  asked  her  what  the  baby  liked,  and  she 
said  '  to  step.'  The  prairie  before  the  door  was  gay  with  flowers  of  hay, 
and  I  let  the  baby  in.  She  argued  with  the  birds,  she  leaned  on  clover 
walls  and  they  fell  and  dropped  her.  With  jargon  sweeter  than  a  bell, 
she  grappled  buttercups,  and  they  sank  together,  the  buttercup  the 
heaviest."  In  one  letter  to  a  friend  she  put  these  lines  which  she  had 
written : 

There  is  no  frigate  like  a  book 

To  take  us  lands  away, 
Nor  any  coursers  like  a  page 

Of  prancing  poetry. 
This  traverse  may  the  poorest  take, 

Without  oppress  of  toll ; 
How  frugal  is  the  chariot 

That  bears  the  human  soul. 

A  word  about  jealousy  ends  our  quotations :  ' '  Why  should  we  censuro 
Othello,  when  the  criterion  Lover  says,  *  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me? '" 

The  Church  and  the  Kingdom.  By  Washington  Gladden.  12mo,  pp.  78.  New  York : 
Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Co.  Price,  cloth,  50  cents. 

Two  addresses,  delivered  in  May,  1894,  are  here  given  a  permanent  form 
which  their  importance  fully  warrants.  Whatever  Dr.  Gladden  writes  is 
worth  reading.  It  provokes  thought,  at  least.  The  first  address  defines  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  being,  in  its  largest  sense,  "the  whole  social  organism, 
so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  divine  influences."  "The  complete  Christian- 
ization  of  all  life  is  what  we  pray  for  and  work  for  wheu  we  work  and 
pray  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "The  Church  is  the 
organization  in  which  religion  is  made  our  special  care."  "  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  the  entire  social  organism  in  its  ideal  perfection;  the  Church 
is  one  of  the  organs — the  most  central  and  important  of  them  all— having 
much  the  same  relation  to  Christian  society  that  the  brain  has  to  the 
body."  These  sentences  express  the  leading  distinctions  which  are 
worked  out  and  applied  with  much  force  and  skill.  The  second  lecture, 
given  to  the  graduating  class  at  Oberliu,  is  entitled  "The  Law  of  the 
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Kingdom."  It  is  largely  occupied  with  refuting  Dr.  Lyuian  Abbott's 
assertion  that  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self  is  not  the  Christian  law 
of  love,  but  only  the  Jewish  law  of  justice.  Dr.  Gladden  holds,  and  we 
think  correctly,  that  what  Christ  calls  the  first  and  second  command- 
ments were  not  merely  his  summary  of  Jewish  morality,  but  his  own  re- 
statement of  the  law  of  life,  and  that  pure  altruism  is  not  the  distinctive 
principle  of  Christian  morality.  There  was  self-assertion  as  well  as  self- 
denial  in  Christ,  a  sublime  self-regard  as  well  as  self-abnegation.  A 
certain  respect  for  self  and  declaration  of  the  worth  of  self  enter  as  a 
primal  element  into  all  true  love.  Only  he  who  loves  himself  highly  and 
nobly  can  love  another  worthily.  We  have  no  right  to  love  our  neighbor 
more  than  ourselves  or  to  sacrifice  our  own  manhood  to  our  brother's. 
Both  are  equally  precious  in  God's  sight.  We  may  well  sacrifice  the  ac- 
cidents of  life  for  the  essentials  at  any  time,  but  when  the  deepest  inter- 
ests of  the  soul  are  under  consideration  we  cannot  prefer  another's  welfare 
to  our  own ;  we  can  do  no  more  than  make  it  equal.  In  the  spiritual 
realm  pure  altruism  is  impossible.  Our  own  manhood  and  spiritual  in- 
tegrity must  not  be  sacrificed  for  any  consideration  whatever.  Indeed, 
the  more  one  gives  of  love  and  hope  and  courage  the  more  oue  has.  These 
principles  find  important  application  in  family  life  and  in  almsgiving. 
They  arc  wholesome  truths  for  the  guidance  of  life,  embodying  an  essen- 
tial clement  of  the  law  of  the  kingdom. 

From  the  Easy  Chair.  Third  Series.  By  Georck  William  Curtis.  16mc  pp.  288.  New 
York :  Hurper  &  Brothers.  Price,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1. 

We  have  already  noticed  one  or  two  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  these 
delightful  essays  by  the  late  occupant  of  the  "Easy  Chair"  in  Harpers 
Magazine.  The  present  volume  contains  twenty-six  additional  papers, 
upon  such  topics  as  "Hawthorne  and  Brook  Farm,"  44  Beech er  in  his 
Pulpit  after  the  Death  of  Lincoln,"  "  Review  of  Union  Troops,  1865," 
"April,  1865,"  44 Historic  Buildings,"  44 The  Boston  Music  Hall,"  "The 
Xew  England  Sabbath,"  and  "  Clergymen's  Salaries" — the  latter  of  which 
should  appeal  to  many  a  hard-working  pastor  among  our  readers.  In  the 
presence  of  twenty-six  such  gems  of  finished  writing  and  kindly  feeling 
it  seems  a  pity  to  find  any  fault  at  all ;  yet  if  the  papers  could  have  been 
dated  it  would  have  added  much  to  their  interest  and  value.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  at  length  the  contents  of  the  book,  but  will  con-  . 
tent  ourselves  with  one  or  two  quotations  which  will  speak  for  it  more 
eloquently  than  we  should  be  able  to  do.  This  from  44 Killing  Deer:" 
4 'Lately  I  saw  two  deer,  two  stately  bucks.  It  was  a  solitary,  sunny 
opening  upon  which  I  suddenly  came.  They  were  lying  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  and  rose  with  a  startled  spring,  for  an  instant  looked,  and 
with  one  bound,  as  if  they  would  leap  over  the  tree  tops,  were  lost  in  the 
thicket.  The  grace  and  charm  they  gave  to  the  wood  were  indescribable. 
Into  the  remotest  gloom  they  sent  a  flash  of  sunlight.  Nothing  fierce 
or  treacherous  or  repulsive  consorts  with  the  image  of  a  deer,  and  when 
they  vanished  the  whole  wood  was  peopled  with  their  lovely  forms.  If  I 
had  gone  back  to  dinner  dragging  a  mangled  body  along  the  wood  road 
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or  carrying  the  piteous  burden  in  a  -wagon,  how  could  that  sunlit  beech 
wood  ever  again  be  so  sylvan  sweet  and  Arcadian  ?  The  tranquil,  secluded, 
happy  scene  would  have  been  bloodstained."  And  this  from  "  Autumn 
Days:"  uLet  the  hickories  and  pine  trees  preach  to  us  a  little  in  these 
warm  October  afternoons.  A  stately  elm  is  the  archbishop  of  my  green 
diocese.  In  full  canonicals  he  stands  sublime.  His  flowing  robes  fill 
the  blithe  air  with  sacred  grace.  The  light  west  winds  and  watery  south 
are  his  fresh  young  deacons,  his  ecclesiastical  aids-de-camp.  He  rules 
the  landscape  round;  and  I — this  penitent  old  Easy  Chair — attend  de- 
voutly when  I  hear  the  eloquent  rustling  of  his  voice,  as  the  neigh- 
bors of  Saiut  George  Herbert,  of  Bemerton,  used  to  stop  their  plows 
in  the  furrow  and  bow,  with  uncovered  head,  while  the  sound  of  his 
chapel  bell  tinkled  in  the  air." 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Life  and  Letters  af  John  Ortenleaf  Whittier.  By  Samuel  t.  Pickahd.  Id  two  vol- 
umes, 12mo,  pp.  vi,  808.  Boston  sad  New  York  :  Hougbton,  Mifflin  A  Co.  Price,  cloth,  $4. 

It  is  doubtful  if  America  has  ever  known  a  more  lovable  or  beloved 
man  than  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Children,  strong  men  of  business,  hearts 
with  burdens,  everybody,  loved  that  simple  man.  When  tidings  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  September  7,  1802,  were  borne  to  his  lifelong 
friend,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  dear  old  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table  said,  11  One  of  the  sweetest  natures  and  one  of  the  sweetest  singers 
we  ever  had,  or  shall  ever  have,  is  gone  from  us."  His  was  such  a  blame- 
less life !  When  men  speak  of  Byron  they  must  always  throw  about  him 
the  cloak  of  their  charity.  Poe  had  his  terrible  weaknesses,  and  we  have 
to  overlook  them.  One  can  never  read  Burns  without  feeling  in  his 
heart,  "  Poor  fellow  1 "  He  was  so  impotent  of  will.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  long  life  of  Whittier  that  we  feel  called  upon  to  excuse  or  ex- 
tenuate. Not  even  do  we  speak  of  him  as  a  "  man  with  faults."  Though 
living  in  the  face  of  the  public  for  full  sixty  years,  and  much  of  the  time 
holding  opinions  at  variance  with  the  popular  mind,  and  opinions  so  hos- 
tile as  to  compel  the  keenest  scrutiny  of  his  life  by  enemies  of  his  position, 
against  his  character  the  first  word  has  yet  to  be  spoken.  The  tribute  of 
Dr.  Holmes  to  the  memory  of  his  frieod  is  a  beautiful  one : 

Best  loved  and  saintliest  of  our  singing  train, 
Earth's  noblest  tributes  to  thy  name  belong; 

A  lifelong  record  closed  without  a  stain, 
A  blameless  memory  shrined  in  deathless  song. 

Whittier's  life  was  a  long  one;  he  was  born  December  17,  1807.  It  was 
a  simple  life.  Into  a  plain  home  he  came — a  New  England  Quaker 
farmer's  home — with  blood  of  Puritan  and  Huguenot  in  his  veins.  The 
floors  were  uncarpetcd,  but  now  and  then  white  sand  was  scattered 
over  them.  Pew  books  were  on  the  shelves,  not  more  than  thirty  vol- 
umes in  all,  mostly  biographies  of  Quaker  worthies.    The  Bible  was  held 
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in  reverence  ai>0  daily  read.  But  when  young  Greenleaf  expressed  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  morality  of  some  of  the  acts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  dared  to  question  the  Quakerism  of  David,  because  of  his  war- 
like tendencies,  his  father  made  him  confine  his  reading  of  the  Bible  to 
the  gospels  and  epistles.  The  influence  of  the  Bible  upon  Whittier  is  so 
apparent  that  Stedraan  says,  44  The  Bible  is  rarely  absent  from  his  verse, 
nml  its  spirit  never."  His  poetic  instincts  were  first  aroused  by  hearing  his 
school-teacher  read  from  a  volume  of  Bums  one  evening  as  they  sat  about 
the  fireplace,  the  reader  all  unconscious  of  the  interest  being  awakened 
in  the  heart  of  the  shy  boy  of  fourteen,  who  in  his  corner  was  eagerly  lis- 
tening. From  that  time  for  seventy  years  the  fires  burned.  The  account 
of  the  first  appearance  of  one  of  his  poems  is  of  unusual  interest.  44  His 
sister  Mary,  feeling  confident  that  some  of  his  poems  were  as  good  as  those 
she  saw  in  the  poets'  comer  of  the  Free  Press,  determined  to  offer  one 
of  them  to  that  paper  without  giving  the  editor  any  hint  of  the  source 
from  whence  it  came.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  had  just  started  this 
weekly  paper  in  Ncwburyport,  and  its  humanitarian  tone  so  pleased  the 
Quaker,  John  Whittier,  that  he  subscribed  for  it.  Garrison  was  only  two 
years  older  than  Whittier,  but  he  began  editorial  work  at  an  early  age 
and  was,  in  literary  experience,  much  the  senior  of  the  young  poet.  One 
day  he  found  under  the  door  of  his  office  a  poem  entitled,  4  The  Exile's  De- 
parture,' by  and  signed,  4  W.'  The  piece  was  written  during  the  previous 
year,  and  Mary  had  selected  it  as,  in  her  opinion,  the  one  most  likely  to  be 
accepted.  She  sent  it  without  her  brother's  knowledge.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  great  surprise  to  the  young  poet  when  he  opened  the  paper  and  turned  to 
the  column  in  which  poetry  was  usually  printed,  to  find  his  own  verses  con- 
spicuously displayed.  The  paper  came  to  him  when  he  was  with  his 
father  mending  a  stone  wall  by  the  roadside,  picking  up  and  placing  the 
stones  in  position.  As  they  were  thus  engaged  the  postman  passed  them 
on  horseback  and  tossed  the  paper  to  the  young  man.  His  heart  stood 
still  a  moment  when  he  saw  his  own  verses.  Such  delight  as  his  comes 
only  once  in  the  lifetime  of  any  aspirant  to  literary  fame.  His  father  at 
last  called  to  him  to  put  up  the  paper  and  keep  at  work.  But  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  take  the  paper  again  and  again  from  his  pocket 
to  stare  at  his  lines  in  print.  He  has  said  he  was  sure  that  he  did 
not  read  a  word  of  the  poem  all  the  time  he  looked  at  it."  That  was 
the  beginning.  His  last  verses  were  written  about  ten  days  before  his 
death  and  were  as  prophetic  as  beautiful : 


The  hours  draw  near,  howe'er  delayed  and  late, 

When  at  the  eternal  gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  our  own 

And  lift  void  hands  alone 

For  love  to  fill.   Otir  nnkedness  of  soul 

Brings  to  that  gate  no  toll ; 
Giftless  we  come  to  Him  who  all  things  gives, 

And  live  because  He  lives. 
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Doubtless  the  chief  interest  in  these  volumes  will  center  in  the  chapters 
which  deal  with  the  early  political  ambitions  of  Whittier.  Letters  now 
published  for  the  first  time  reveal  these  hitherto  undreamed-of  ambitions. 
The  editor  wisely  says  that  "  these  letters  do  not  fairly  represent  him 
when  judged  by  the  tenor  of  his  later  life,  but  without  them  we  could 
have  no  true  idea  of  his  early  manhood  and  of  the  great  change  which 
marked  his  religious,  literary,  and  political  life  when  about  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  Previous  to  this  time,  while  irreproachable  in  morals,  no 
deep  conviction  of  duty  seems  td  have  nerved  him  to  self-denying,  heroic 
action.  He  was  evidently  looking  forward  to  a  political,  rather  than  a  lit- 
erary, career."  "As  a  power  in  politics,  even  when  working  in  a  small 
minority,  Whittier  has  never  been  rightly  estimated. "  His  taste  for  politi- 
cal life  was  acquired  while  he  was  editor  of  political  papers  in  Boston  and 
Hartford.  Early  he  became  possessed  of  an  ambition,  not  only  to  help  shape 
the  policy  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  but  also  to  select  the  men 
who  should  carry  that  policy  into  operation.  In  the  letters  written  at  this 
time  from  the  seclusion  of  his  farm  he  refers  to  Choate,  General  Jackson, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster,  and  others  who  were  conspicuous.  "I  trust 
that  Mr.  Webster  will  beware  how  he  lends  himself  to  Jacksonism,  and  that 
Mr.  Clay  will  hoM  aloof  from  nullification.  The  one  is  Scylla,  the  other 
Charybdis.  But  I  do  hope  that  Mr.  Clay  will  oppose  the  placing  of  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  General  Jack- 
son. I  would  as  soon  trust  it  in  the  hands  of  the  devil."  He  began  his 
political  life  as  a  partisan  of  Clay.  "  I  admire  Clay  and  shall  do  all  I  can 
to  promote  his  success,"  he  writes  a  friend ;  nor  did  he  abandon  Clay  until 
he  realized  how  hopeless  it  was  to  expect  from  him  any  real  service  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Very  early  in  his  career  his  political  friends  urged 
him  to  allow  himself  to  be  a  candidate  for  representative  to  Congress. 
He  would  have  been  nominated  but  for  an  insuperable  barrier  to  which 
he  called  their  attention — his  age  was  a  year  under  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement. Of  the  strength  of  his  political  ambition  at  this  time  there  can 
now  be  no  question.  He  suggested  to  his  friends  the  prolongation  of  the 
struggle  until  he  should  become  twenty-five  years  of  age,  which  would  be 
in  December  of  that  year,  saying,  "  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  thing 
would  be  peculiarly  beneficial  to  me;  if  not  at  home,  it  would  be  so  abroad. 
It  would  give  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  knowing  our  public  char- 
acters, and  in  case  of  Mr.  Clay's  election  might  enable  me  to  do  something 
for  myself  or  my  friends.  It  would  be  worth  more  to  me  now,  young  as  I 
am,  than  almost  any  office  after  I  had  reached  the  meridian  of  life.  In  this 
matter,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  am  not  entirely  selfish.  I  never  yet 
deserted  a  friend,  and  I  never  will.  If  my  friends  enable  me  to  acquire 
influence  it  shall  be  exerted  for  their  benefit.  And,  give  me  once  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  it,  my  first  object  shall  be  to  evince  my  gratitude  by 
exertions  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  conferred  such  a  favor  upon  me." 
But  delicate  health  at  critical  times  prevented  his  being  the  candidate 
of  his  party,  and  in  a  short  time  his  political  ambitions  were  deliberately 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  human  freedom.    Thereafter  he  was  spurred 
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by  duty.  Conscience  alone  was  his  master  thenceforth.  There  is  some- 
thing immeasurably  sublime,  like  a  mighty  mountain  which  sets  its  bar- 
rier agaiust  the  rushing  billows  of  the  sea,  in  his  calm  consecration  to  the 
despised  cause  of  freedom.  It  was  in  1888  that  Whittier  sounded  the  call. 
On  through  the  years,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty-five,  amid  assaults,  contumely, 
and  reproach,  the  stirring  notes  of  that  undaunted  soul  rang  through  the 
land.  That  was  the  time  when  his  name  was  never  mentioned  without  a 
sneer,  except  by  a  few  hot-headed  abolitionists.  Then  he  was  only  the 
poet  of  a  despised  cause.  But  the  years  have  brought  changes.  The 
laureate  of  the  slaves  is  universally  crowned.  Whittier  is,  par  excellence, 
"the  ballad  master  and  legend  singer  of  the  American  people."  Long- 
fellow was  a  poet  of  broader  culture,  a  writer  of  lays  more  melodious; 
Bryant  wrote  more  comprehensively,  though  not  more  feelingly,  of  nature; 
Lowell  had  a  vigor  and  power  of  poetic  thought  to  which,  save  now  and 
then,  Whittier  was  a  stranger;  yet  the  poet  of  the  people,  the  one  shrined 
in  the  heart  of  hearts  of  the  populace,  was  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
These  volumes  arc  made  up  largely  of  "  familiar  and  unstudied  letters  " 
written  by  Whittier  to  his  friends,  treating  of  many  subjects.  These  let- 
ters have  been  admirably  used  by  Mr.  Pickard  in  portraying  the  life  and 
character  and  influence  of  the  simple-hearted  New  England  poet,  whose 
life  was  a  revelation  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  whose  impulses  were 
unfailingly  born  of  the  44  fullness  of  divine  love  manifested  in  the  life, 
teachings,  and  self-sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ."  Altogether,  this  is  one  of 
the  moat  delightful  biographies  of  recent  years. 

• 

Hirtory  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Hknrt  C.  Sheldon,  D.D.,  Author  of  HinUiry  of 
Christian  Doctrine,  and  Professor  In  Boston  University.  Five  volumes,  8vo.  Vol.  i. 
pp.  619;  vol.  II,  pp.  562;  vol.  HI,  pp.  612;  vol.  lv,  pp.  440;  vol.  v,  pp.  441.  New  York : 
Thomas  Y.  Crowed  k  Co.  Price,  cloth,  $10. 

This  work  evinces,  both  in  style  and  selection  of  matter,  more  regard  for 
the  necessary  qualities  of  a  readable  production  than  is  usually  exhibited 
in  its  class  of  writings.  So  competent  a  judge  as  Professor  W.  T.  Davison, 
of  England,  describes  it  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  readable  histories 
for  the  general  reader  anywhere  obtainable,  useful  to  elementary  students 
as  well  as  serviceable  to  advanced  scholars,  particularly  through  its  sum- 
maries, tables,  and  general  surveys,  and  also  in  its  fresh,  accurate,  and 
comprehensive  study  of  the  modern  period.  The  Congregationaliet  says 
that  it  will  certainly  take  rank  among  standard  Church  histories.  Pro- 
fessor Sheldon's  work  is  intended  to  be  comprehensive  and  complete,  sup- 
plementing all  previous  works.  It  covers  the  whole  historic  movement  of 
Christianity  up  to  the  near  present.  While  most  of  the  larger  works 
scarcely  reach  the  modern  era,  this  gives  a  volume  to  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  another  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  another  to  the 
ninetecth.  Two  thirds  of  44  The  Mediaeval  Church  "  and  seven  eighths  of 
44  The  Modern  Church  " — or  more  than  three  out  of  five  volumes — relate  to 
fields  not  touched  at  all  by  Schaff 's  Church  HuUrry.  A  relatively  adequate 
space  is  given  to  English  and  American  history— domains  that  are  notori- 
ously slighted  in  the  treatises  of  German  writers.    The  general  animus  of 
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the.  work  pays  hearty  tribute  to  spiritual  Christianity.  No  lack  of  charity  is 
shown  toward  forms  and  institutions  regarded  as  meeting  merely  aesthetic 
or  utilitarian  ends ;  but  underlying  every  volume  is  the  intense  conviction 
that  to  treat  matters  of  ceremony  and  ecclesiastical  government  as  funda- 
mental savors  of  veritable  apostasy  from  the  Gospel  and  initiates  sure  tend- 
encies toward  a  despotic  Pharisaism.  "While  the  work  does  not  pander 
to  anti-Roman  fanaticism,  it  is  better  adapted  than  most  of  its  class, 
through  its  careful  array  of  documentary  evidence,  to  offset  the  white- 
washing efforts  of  Roman  Catholic  apologetics  and  to  put  in  clear  light 
historic  facts  which  Protestant  citizens,  concerned  for  civil  liberty  and 
the  safety  of  republican  institutions  in  this  country,  ought  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind.  Although  histories  in  general  are  not  apt  to  tempt  the 
reviewer  to  make  extracts,  there  are  many  passages  in  this  particular  work 
which  might  lure  us  to  a  long  notice.  In  Volume  I,  which  treats  of  the 
early  Church,  we  are  especially  impressed  by  the  picture  given  (pp.  7-44) 
of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  field  of  preparation  for  Christianity  and  as  re- 
lated to  its  introduction  and  spread,  and  by  the  account  (pp.  243-259)  of 
the  growth  of  episcopacy.  In  Volume  II,  on  the  mediaeval  Church,  we 
notice  as  significant  pages  105-187  and  209-239,  on  the  papal  theocracy, 
pages  400-424,  on  Wyclif,  and  pages  427-459,  on  Huss  and  the  Hussites; 
in  Volume  m,  pages  7-34,  on  humanism,  pages  801-317,  on  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  pages  365-391,  on  the  Inquisition,  pages  391—429,  on  the  Jesuits, 
pages  459-516,  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV;  in  Volume  IV,  pages  889-4S2,  on 
German  philosophy  and  theology;  in  Volume  V,  which  contains  Part  III 
of  the  modern  Church,  pages  18-36,  on  recent  developments  in  German  the- 
ology, pages  44-129,  on  Romanism  in  continental  Europe  since  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  and  pages  136-162,  on  tractariauism,  or  Anglican  ritualism.  Of 
Strauss's  Leben  Jesu  the  author  says:  "The  original  theory  of  Strauss — 
not  to  mention  more  specific  objections — violates  a  sound  historic  sense 
in  the  position  and  character  which  it  assigns  to  Christ.  As  Dorner  re- 
marks, it  is  one  of  the  best-established  points  of  history  that  the  central 
feature  of  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  reconciliation,  which  was  clearly 
recognized  in  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  Church  must  rest  back 
upon  the  deeds  and  sayings  of  Christ.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  very 
first  generations  of  Christians,  as  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Pauline  epistles 
prove  to  have  been  the  case,  should  have  thought  most  emphatically  of 
Christ  as  Mediator  and  Redeemer  unless  he  had  presented  himself  in 
that  character.  The  expectation  that  he  would  come  in  glory  to  judge 
the  world,  which  Strauss  admits  to  have  been  a  prevalent  expectation 
among  the  primitive  Christians,  points  likewise  to  the  conclusion  that 
Christ  must  have  claimed  exalted  prerogatives  and  set  himself  forth  i>« 
an  object  of  religious  faith.  It  avails  little,  then,  to  put  off  the  composi- 
tion of  the  gospel  narratives  till  near  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  in 
order  to  make  out  that  the  picture  which  they  contain  is  essentially  myth- 
ical, the  result  of  gradual  accretion  upon  a  moderate  basis  of  fnct.  There 
is  no  honest  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  in  his  own  representation, 
and  not  merely  in  the  exaggerating  fancy  of  a  later  age,  Christ  stood  on  a 
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plane  of  supernatural  dignity.  Either,  then,  he  actually  possessed  such 
a  dignity,  or  he  was  an  enthusiast  who  had  utterly  lost  the  way  of  sobriety 
through  pride,  self-deception,  or  mental  confusion.  The  simple  picture 
of  a  Jewish  rabbi  with  an  exceptional  genius  for  religious  truth,  which 
was  drawn  by  Strauss,  is  inadmissible.  One  must  acknowledge  verity  in 
the  high  claims  of  the  gospel  narratives  or  imitate  the  hardihood  of 
Re  nan  in  portraying  the  Founder  of  Christianity  as  a  bewildered  enthu- 
siast. And  what  savors  less  of  sobriety  and  credibility  than  this  latter 
procedure,  this  assigning  of  narrowness  and  confusion  of  mind  to  one 
whose  singular  and  growing  mastery  over  the  race,  as  well  as  the  habitual 
serenity  of  his  bearing  in  the  gospel  scenes,  argues  rather  unique  breadth, 
clearness,  and  penetration  of  spiritual  vision  and  preeminent  balance  of 
religious  judgment? "  Of  Dorner  Professor  Sheldon  says,  "Some  review- 
ers have  indeed  spoken  rather  disparagingly  of  Dorner;  but  the  patient 
research  and  wide  vision  shown  in  his  works  afford  a  basis  for  an  enviable 
reputation,11  and  quotes  from  another  critic,  who  says  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  eclectic  mediating  theologians  and  the  type  of  the  whole 
mediation  school  was  indisputably  Isaac  August  Dorner,  "who  possessed 
a  deeply  reflective  Swabian  nature,  profound  religious  earnestness,  and  a 
vivid  sense  of  the  need  of  sounding  by  thought  the  depths  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity  dear  to  his  heart."  Concerning  another  of  the  mediation 
school  we  read:  "  Rothe  claims  esteem  by  the  double  title  of  a  noble  and 
deeply  religious  nature  and  a  unique  power  of  constructive  thinking.  In 
his  most  elaborate  work,  the  Theological  Ethics,  he  has  exhibited  an  or- 
ganizing talent,  a  faculty  for  developing  the  vast  theme  of  Christian  truth 
from  a  special  point  of  view,  which  recalls  the  great  work  of  Schleier- 
macher.  In  method  he  reminds  of  Hegel ;  in  content,  of  Schleiermacher 
and  the  most  eminent  of  the  later  theosophists.  .  .  .  In  harmony  with  his 
predilection  for  speculation  of  a  theosophic  cast,  Rothe  takes  large  ac- 
count of  nature  as  the  eternal  companion  of  spirit,  and  makes  the  spirit- 
ual ization  of  the  sensuous  component  in  man's  composite  being  a  promi- 
nent aspect  of  the  redemptive  process."  Another  is  quoted  as  saying  of 
Rothe,  "His  method  is  deductive  construction  by  means  of  speculative 
ideas,  resulting  in  a  Christian  system  of  philosophy  to  which  the  super- 
naturalism  of  the  Bible,  the  thcosophy  of  Sell  el  ling  and  Oetinger,  and  the 
theology  of  Schleiermacher  have  been  made  to  contribute."  Professor 
Sheldon  has  given  to  the  Church  an  admirable  and  valuable  history. 

What  a  Boj/  Saw  in  the  Army.  A  Story  of  St^ht-aeelrifr  and  Adventure  Id  the  War  for 
the  Union.  By  Jkssk  Rowmaw  Young.  One  Hundred  Original  Drawings  by  Frank 
Bkard.  Quarto,  pp.  80).  New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton.  Sold  by  subscription  only. 
Price,  cloth,  $2JS. 

For  real  sight-seeing  commend  us  to  a  wide-awake  boy  like  the  hero  of 
this  story.  The  eye  of  such  a  boy  is  as  keen  as  an  eagle's;  nothing  escapes 
his  notice;  he  observes  without  prejudice;  ho  remembers  what  he  sees, 
and  long  years  afterward  can  interest  a  new  generation  with  his  reminis- 
cences. And  in  what  place  arc  there  more  sights  to  be  seen  than  in  the 
army — where  the  great  game  of  strategy  is  being  played,  where  brave 
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men  are  climbing  from  the  ranks  to  the  mnjor  generalship,  and  where  a 
battle  may  come  with  any  sunrise?  Given  a  genuine  boy  as  the  spec- 
tator and  the  army  as  his  arena  of  observation,  and  the  conditions 
justify  the  expectation  of  an  unusual  volume  of  personal  description. 
Nor  are  we,  in  the  present  instance,  disappointed.  The  writer's  own  ac- 
count of  his  sight-seeing  is  in  the  following  words:  "  A  stripling,  in  the 
stormy  days  of  '61,  heard  the  blast  of  a  bugle  and  the  beat  of  a  drum — 
signals  that  the  great  war  had  opened.  The  sounds  made  his  blood  tingle 
and  stirred  his  soul  as  they  lured  him  to  the  front.  He  was  then  in  the 
plastic  period  of  boyhood,  and  the  things  which  he  saw  and  heard  and  felt 
took  hold  of  him,  biting  into  the  quick — like  the  acid  used  in  etching — 
and  impressing  upon  his  memory  indelible  pictures,  in  which  terror  and  fun, 
privation  and  frolic,  sorrow  and  joy,  heroism  and  pathos  vie  with  each 
other  for  mastery."  And  so  the  "boy  "  must  write  what  he  saw.  "  These 
.  pictures  have  haunted  him  for  years,  until  he  has  at  last  transferred  them 
to  paper  in  so  far  as  he  has  been  able,  in  the  effort  to  portray  some  of  the 
scenes,  experiences,  and  surroundings  amid  which  the  boys  who  wore  the 
blue  and  followed  the  starry  flag  lived,  moved,  and  had  their  being."  It 
is  enough  to  say,  in  a  word,  that  the  "boy's"  descriptions  are  most  capti- 
vating. In  his  company  the  willing  reader  finds  himself  in  turn  at  Fort 
Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  on  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg;  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  its  winter  quarters ;  at  bloody  Chancellorsville ;  and  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Wilderness.  But  the  picture  which  he  paints  with 
most  vivid  coloring  is  that  of  Gettysburg.  So  startlingly  realistic  is  his 
portrayal  that  one  gets  a  new  conception  of  the  topography  of  the  famous 
Pennsylvania  town,  the  intensity  of  the  fight,  and  its  crucial  character. 
In  the  concluding  pages  of  the  volume  the  reader  is  attracted  by  the 
mention  of  Bishop  Simpson's  sermon,  before  the  national  officials,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  by  the  story  of  the  celebrated  parade  of 
the  returning  army  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washington.  And  so 
"the  pageant  fades,"  before  the  "boy"  has  realized  his  commission  as 
lieutenant  colonel  at  the  head  of  a  black  regiment.  We  enthusiastically 
commend  this  latest  war  story.  It  is  a  charming  book  for  the  boys 
who  have  come  on  the  stage  since  the  war  drums  of  the  Rebellion  ceased ; 
and  many  an  older  boy  who  turns  its  pages  will  read  with  moistened 
eyes  and  quickened  heart  the  narrative  of  things  he  saw  and  of  which 
he*  was  a  part. 

The  Footprints  of  the  Jesuit*.  By  Hon.  R.  W.  Thompson,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
Author  of  Tlte  Papacy  and  the  CivQ  Power.  8vo,  pp.  509.  Cincinnati :  Cranton  k 
Curta.  New  York :  Hunt  A  Eaton.  Price,  cloth,  $  1.75. 

That  Jesuitism  is  hostile  to  free  institutions,  that  it  has  worked  great 
harm  in  whatever  country  it  has  invaded,  having  been  expelled  at  one 
time  or  another  from  nearly  all  lands,  and  that  it  would  certainly  over- 
throw our  republican  government  and  our  most  cherished  liberties  should 
it  become  dominant  here  Mr.  Thompson  very  fully  proves.  He  traces 
the  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  its  establishment  by  Loyola 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  showing  iU  relations  to  the 
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papacy  and  secular  governments,  ita  doings  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  its  maleficent  influence  everywhere.  He  finds  no  difficulty  io  making 
out  a  very  conclusive  case  against  it,  and,  in  view  of  the  well-estab- 
lished facts  of  history,  calls  loudly  upon  the  American  people  to  be  vigi- 
lantly on  guard  against  these  insidious  and  persistent  foes  of  freedom. 
It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  we  think,  that  there  is  some  danger  to  our 
beloved  land  from  the  encroachments  and  machinations  of  this  wily  foe, 
and  that  our  common  schools  especially  need  to  be  watchfully  defended 
against  their  attacks.  We  are  not  of  those  who  consider  that  there  is  any 
occasion  for  panic.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  peril  can  be  averted  by  the 
quiet,  resolute  use  of  just  and  honorable  Christian  measures.  Some 
things  that  have  been  issued  from  the  press  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
Protestantism  are  a  disgrace  to  the  cause  they  assume  to  serve.  But 
books  like  this,  written  in  a  good  style  and  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
judicial  impartiality  as  can,  perhaps,  reasonably  be  expected  from  one . 
whose  whole  purpose  is  to  discredit  a  hated  enemy,  containing  withal  a 
large  mass  of  well-digested  information,  must  certainly  do  good. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Where  la  My  Dog  1  or,  is  Man  Atone  Immortal?  By  the  Rev.  Oiarlfs  Josiah  A  daks. 
Lecturer  upon  **  The  Caesars  and  Christianity,"  etc  12mo,  pp.  202.  New  York :  Fowler 
A  Wells  Co.  Price,  cloth,  $1. 

Is  the  dead  dog  with  his  master  in  the  spirit  world?  This  question, 
which  the  scholars  of  the  past  have  asked  and  have  not  answered,  a 
scholar  of  the  present  again  discusses.  His  line  of  argument  may  be 
stated  in  a  word.  Showing  more  or  less  clearly  that  the  beast  and  man 
have  common  physical  faculties,  and  that  in  a  degree  the  animal  has  the  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  spiritual  faculties  of  man,  the  writer  finds  in  this 
an  evidence  that  the  beast  also  has  immortality.  The  argument,  in  other 
words,  is  inferential,  and  has  only  the  value  of  an  inference.  The  author's 
division  of  the  work  into  paragraphic,  rather  than  formal,  chapters  might 
be  criticised  were  it  worth  the  while.  But  the  reader  is  attracted  by  the 
abundant  and  entertaining  illustrations  of  animal  intelligence  which  Mr. 
Adams  cites,  and  finds  himself  in  tender  sympathy  with  the  theory  which 
is  set  forth.  Though  the  book  be  only  a  speculation,  it  is  instructive,  rev- 
erent, and  wholesome. 

Children  of  Colonial  Days.  By  Elizabeth  8.  Tlckkr.  Quarto,  pp.  100.  New  York : 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  Prioo,  $&S0. 

This  is  one  of  the  brilliantly  illustrated  gift  books  of  which  the  Stokes 
Company  makes  a  specialty.  It  has  numerous  full-page  color  plates,  after 
paintings  in  water  colors  by  E.  Percy  Moran,  with  decorated  borders  and 
other  designs,  making  a  book,  rich  to  the  eye,  about  the  little  men  and 
women  of  one  hundred  years  ago — bow  they  learned  to  spin,  and  took 
lessons  on  the  harpsichord,  and  played  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
when  our  great-grandmothers  were  young. 
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Akt.  I. — THE  SPECULATIVE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 

FREEDOM. 

By  freedom  I  mean  the  power  of  self-control  and  self-direc- 
tion in  an  intelligent  being.  More  specifically,  it  is  the  power 
to  form  plans,  purposes,  ideals  and  to  work  for  their  realization. 
Or  it  is  the  power  to  choose  between  competing  or  conflicting 
possibilities  and  to  realize  the  one  chosen.  Wherever  this 
power  is  present  we  call  the  agent  free.  To  unsophisticated 
thought  men  are  manifestly  free  in  this  sense.  Their  freedom 
is,  indeed,  not  unlimited  and  lawless,  for  it  exists  only  on  the 
basis  of  fixity  provided  by  human  nature  and  the  nature  of 
things.  But,  within  the  limits  set  by  our  constitution  and  the 
physical  environment,  men  have  a  power  of  self-di  recti  on. 
They  are  able  to  form  plans,  purposes,  ideals  and  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  realization.  Moreover,  this  power  seems  to 
be  involved  in  the  very  thought  of  a  personal  and  rational  life. 
A  life  of  the  Punch  and  Judy  type,  in  which  there  is  a  deal  of 
lively  chattering  and  the  appearance  of  strenuous  action,  with- 
out, however,  any  real  thought  and  effort,  is  not  a  personal  or 
rational  life  at  all.  A  life,  also,  in  which  consciousness  is 
merely  the  stage  on  which  underlying  mechanical  impulses 
masquerade  is,  likewise,  no  proper  rational  life.  The  person 
counts  for  nothing.  He  is  not  cause,  but  effect.  He  has  no 
initiative,  but  is  through  and  through  resultant. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  not  the  impression  which  life 
makes  upon  the  unsophisticated  mind.    It  is  only  at  a  later  stage, 
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ble.  Meanwhile,  life  seems  to  be  carried  on  by  freedom  or  under 
the  form  of  freedom.  The  underlying  necessity,  if  there  be 
any,  at  least  mimics  freedom,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that 
any  description  of  personal  life  in  terms  of  mechanical  necessity 
would  break  down  from  sheer  excess  of  absurdity.  We  see, 
then,  in  life,  not  merely  a  mechanical  movement,  but  a  per- 
sonal and  free  movement.  Within  the  bounds  of  law,  free 
men  are  forming  and  realizing  purposes  and  ideals,  whether 
good  or  bad.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  history  other  than  a 
branch  of  physics.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  life,  and  such  our 
spontaneous  faith. 

But  on  the  development  of  reflection  this  view  is  often  dis- 
credited. The  idea  of  law  and  of  necessary  causation  is  de- 
veloped, and  the  doctrine  of  freedom  becomes  a  speculative 
offense.  Then  it  is  shrewdly  surmised  that  the  belief  in  freedom 
is  an  illusion  born  of  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness.  Men  do, 
indeed,  imagine  themselves  free ;  but  if  we  knew  all  we  should 
find  the  reign  of  law  as  absolute  in  human  action  as  in  the 
movements  of  the  planets.  This  surmise  quickly  passes  into 
affirmation  ;  and  then  it  is  given  out  that  freedom  is  no  longer 
admissible,  even  in  idea,  and,  of  course,  not  admissible  in  fact 
Science  or  some  other  homemade  divinity  has  pronounced 
against  it,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  said.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
sadly  familiar  to  us  all,  and  it  has  a  certain  plausibility  with  the 
critically  illiterate.  Have  we  any  more  certain  intuition  than 
the  law  of  causation?  Is  not  the  reign  of  law  a  universal 
postulate  of  science,  and  does  not  every  day  confirm  it?  How, 
then,  can  we  fail  to  see  that  the  limiting  result  of  mental  progress 
must  be  to  include  all  events,  mental  and  physical  alike,  in  one 
inviolable  system  of  law  and  necessity? 

The  debate,  as  thus  presented,  is  manifestly  a  speculative  and 
transcendental  one.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  if  we  were 
really  free  we  could  hardly  have  a  clearer  sense  of  freedom 
than  we  actually  possess.  This,  however,  is  set  aside  as  illusory ; 
for  the  difficulty  in  accepting  freedom  lies,  it  is  6aid,  in  the 
very  nature  of  reason  itself.  The  argument,  then,  must  be 
somewhat  apagogical ;  that  is,  it  must  consist,  not  so  much  in 
direct  appeal  to  consciousness,  as  in  showing  that  freedom  is 
involved  in  facts  which  all  admit.  The  customary  argument 
for  freedom  consists  in  appealing  to  the  sense  of  responsibility 
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and  in  pointing  out  that  freedom  is  a  manifest  implication  of 
this  and  other  facts  of  our  moral  nature.  I  pass  this  argu- 
ment, however,  with  mere  mention,  and  seek  to  show  that 
freedom  is  as  much  an  implication  of  the  rational  life  as  it  is 
of  the  moral  life.  Hence  the  title  of  this  paper — "  The  Specu- 
lative Significance  of  Freedom." 

There  is  a  very  general  conviction  in  speculative  circles  that 
the  notion  of  freedom  is  an  offense  to  reason.  If  we  hold  it  at 
all  it  must  be  out  of  deference  to  moral  interests  and  at  a  very 
considerable  sacrifice  of  our  intellectual  peace.  I  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  freedom  is  involved  in  reason  itself,  and  that 
the  denial  of  freedom  must  lead  to  the  collapse  of  reason.  In 
giving  the  grounds  of  this  belief  I  consider  first  the  problem 
of  error.  That  problem  lies  in  this  fact :  First,  it  is  plain  that, 
nnless  our  faculties  are  essentially  truthful,  there  is  an  end  to 
all  trustworthy  thinking.  But,  secondly,  it  is  equally  plain 
that  a  large  part  of  thought  and  belief  is  erroneous.  Hence 
the  question  arises,  as  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  rational 
thought,  how  to  reconcile  the  existeuce  of  error  with  faith  in 
the  essential  truthfulness  of  our  faculties.  Freedom,  we  shall 
see,  is  the  only  solution  which  does  not  wreck  reason  itself. 

We  may  get  an  introduction  to  the  problem,  and  also  a  good 
illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  men  overlook  the  bearings 
of  necessitarianism,  by  considering  a  passage  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  First  Principles.  In  the  last  paragraphs  of  Part  I 
of  that  work  he  raises  the  question  why  an  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive thinker  should  oppose  traditional  beliefs  after  he  has 
outgrown  them,  seeing  that  those  beliefs  may  well  be  better 
adapted  to  those  who  hold  them  than  his  own  broader  views. 
To  this  Mr.  Spencer  gives  this  answer: 

He  must  remember  that,  while  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  past,  ho  is  a 
parent  of  the  future,  and  that  his  thoughts  are  as  children  born  to  him, 
which  he  may  not  carelessly  let  die.  He,  like  every  other  man,  may  prop- 
erly consider  himself  as  one  of  the  myriad  agencies  through  whom  works 
the  Unknown  Cause;  and  when  the  Unknown  Cause  produces  in  him  a 
certain  belief  he  is  thereby  authorized  to  profess  and  act  out  that  belief. 

There  is  something  attractive  and  inspiring  in  this  utterance 
as  long  as  we  gaze  npontho  well-behaved  and  enlightened  apos- 
tle of  advanced  thought  who  thus  nobly  represents  the  future 
and  the  Unknown  Cause.    But  when  we  remember  that  Mp* 
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Spencer  expressly  includes  all  other  men  and  all  other  beliefs 
in  the  same  relation,  and  gives  to  them  all  the  same  sanction 
and  authorization  of  the  Unknown  Cause,  forthwith  we  begin  to 
grope.  For  it  is  not  the  advanced  thinker  only  who  stands  in 
this  august  relation  and  has  this  supreme  sanction,  but  "  every 
other  man,"  also,  "  may  properly  consider  himself  as  one  of  the 
myriad  agencies  through  whom  works  the  Unknown  Cause ; w 
and  when  the  Unknown  Cause  produces  in  every  other  man  a 
certain  belief  he,  too,  is  "  thereby  authorized  to  profess  and  act 
out  that  belief."  But  it  is  plain  that  "every  other  man  "  is  a 
somewhat  numerous  person,  and  his  beliefs  and  acts,  produced 
and  authorized  by  the  Unknown  Cause,  are  a  somewhat  hetero- 
geneous collection,  which  includes  all  the  superstitions,  absurdi- 
ties, and  abominations  which  have  ever  been  evolved  and  all  the 
horrors  and  cruelties  which  have  ever  been  perpetrated.  All 
of  these  are  the  product  of  the  Unknown  Cause,  and  the  be- 
lievers are,  of  course,  "  authorized  to  profess  and  act  out "  their 
beliefs ;  for  all  these  are  as  "  children  born  to  them,  which  they 
may  not  carelessly  let  die." 

The  passage  quoted  from  Mr.  Spencer  is  rhetorically  fine;  but 
fine  writing  seems  to  be  about  all  there  is  in  it  It  certainly  is 
difficult  to  make  out  what  the  truth  is  in  such  a  scheme.  The 
Unknown  Cause  seems  to  have,  not  one  opinion,  but  many  ; 
and  it  does  not  abide  in  any  one  for  long.  Particularly  for  a 
Spencerian  it  must  be  a  very  grave  circumstance  that  the  Un- 
known Cause  has  produced  a  great  many  false  opinions  for  one 
true  one ;  that,  along  with  a  little  truth,  it  has  shown  an  almost 
overwhelming  tendency  to  error.  It  has  shown  a  grotesque 
tendency  to  revel  in  low  and  unworthy  views,  fetichisms,  an- 
thropomorphisms, theologies,  whims,  infatuations,  obstinacies, 
instead  of  attaining  to  the  sun-clear  truths  of  the  synthetic  phi- 
losophy. This  is  so  much  the  case  that  latterly  many  persons  of 
a  pessimistic  turn,  of  course  at  the  instigation  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Unknown  Cause,  have  begun  to  think  meanly  of 
the  Unknown  Cause  and  all  its  works,  and  especially  of  the  ac- 
count given  of  itself  in  the  synthetic  philosophy.  In  any  case, 
it  is  plain  that  up  to  date  the  Unknown  Cause  has  not  advanced 
beyond  an  indefinite,  incoherent  heterogeneity  of  opinions,  any 
one  of  which  has  the  same  source  and  sanction  as  any  other. 
This  is  pretty  tedious ;  and  we  have  dwelt  upon  it  at  such  length 
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only  because  it  illustrates  somewhat  strikingly  the  position  in 
which  every  system  of  necessity  finds  itself  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  error.  For  in  such  a  system  every  thought,  belief, 
conviction,  whether  truth  or  superstition,  arises  with  equal  ne- 
cessity with  every  other.  The  belief  in  freedom  is  as  necessary 
as  the  belief  in  necessity.  Theism  and  atheism,  spiritualism  and 
materialism,  freedom  and  necessity,  consistency  and  caprice  are 
alike  necessarily  produced  in  thought.    Thoughts  and  beliefs 


become  effects ;  and  to  speak  of  true  and  false  thoughts  seems 
like  speaking  of  true  or  false  chemical  action  or  true  or  false 
blood.  On  this  plane  of  necessary  effect  the  actual  is  all,  and 
the  ideal  distinctions  of  true  and  false  have  as  little  meaning  as 
they  would  have  on  the  plane  of  mechanical  forces. 

13ut  possibly  we  may  think  to  escape  by  a  definition,  and  say 
that  true  thoughts  are  those  that  correspond  to  reality  and  false 
ones  arc  those  that  do  not  thus  correspond.    But  even  if  this  be 
r  formally  correct  we  are  still  no  better  off.    For  if,  of  these  mul- 

titudinous thoughts  which  are  necessarily  produced,  6omo  are 
true  and  some  are  false  we  need  to  have  6ome  standard  for  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  one  another.    But  in  what  shall  this 


standard  consist  ?  It  is  not  in  the  necessity  of  the  true  thoughts 
and  the  nonnecessity  of  the  false  ones,  for  all  are  alike  neces- 
sary. The  belief  in  necessity  is  no  more  necessary  than  the 
belief  in  freedom.  It  would  not  help  matters  any  to  declare  that 
true  thoughts  are  the  product  of  normal  thinking,  for  the  same 
puzzle  would  arise  in  finding  a  standard  of  normality.  Just  as 
little  would  it  avail  to  take  a  vote  on  the  subject;  for  there 
seems  to  be  no  logical  connection  between  the  notion  of  a  ma- 
jority and  the  notion  of  truth.  The  necessitarian,  moreover, 
would  be  in  a  specially  sorry  plight,  as  the  necessity  which  pro- 
duces beliefs  has  produced  the  belief  in  freedom  much  more 
profusely  than  the  belief  in  necessity.  Besides,  if  there  be  a 
standard,  how  are  we  to  use  it?  The  thought  of  a  standard  im- 
plies a  power  to  control  our  thoughts,  to  compare  them  with  the 
standard,  to  reserve  our  decision,  to  think  twice,  to  go  over  the 
ground  again  and  again,  until  the  transparent  order  of  reason  has 
been  reached.  But  on  this  theory  there  is  no  such  power. 
Thoughts  come  and  thoughts  go.  Some  are  displaced  by  others, 
not  because  of  any  superior  rationality,  but  l>ecause  the  new  con- 
ditions have  produced  new  conceptions.    When,  in  a  chemical 
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molecule,  one  element  displaces  another  the  new  combination  is 
not  truer,  but  stronger,  than  the  old.  So,  wiieu  a  mental  grouping 
is  broken  up  and  displaced  by  another  it  is  not  a  question  of 
truth,  but  of  power.  There  is,  then,  not  only  no  standard  of 
truth,  but  no  power  to  use  it  if  we  had  it.  Thus  all  beliefs  sink 
into  effects ;  and  one  is  as  good  as  another  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

These  considerations  make  it  clear  that  the  question  of  freedom 
enters  intimately  into  the  structure  of  reason  itself.  It  is 
a  question,  not  merely  of  our  executive  activities  in  the  outer 
world,  but  also  of  our  inner  rational  activity.  Hence  the  advan- 
tage of  changing  the  venue  from  the  court  of  ethics  to  that  of 
reason.  In  the  former  there  is  always  room  for  speaking  of 
the  weight  of  motives,  of  the  stronger  impulse,  etc. ;  and  thus 
we  fail  to  get  tho  clear  illustration  of  freedom  involved  in  the 
passionless  operations  of  thought  itself.  There  is  the  further 
advantage  that  everyone  practically  allows  this  self-control  in 
thought.  We  are  able  to  think  twice,  to  return  upon  the  argu- 
ment, to  tear  asunder  the  plausible  and  misleading  conjunctions 
of  habit  and  association,  and  to  reserve  our  decision  until  the 
crystalline  connection  of  reason  has  been  reached.  The  necessi- 
tarian is  impatient  of  bad  logic  in  his  opponent,  calls  upon  him 
to  clear  up  his  thoughts,  and  wonders  why  he  is  6oslow  in  draw- 
ing a  manifest  conclusion.  Even  the  materialist,  for  whom 
thinking  is  but  the  mental  shadow  of  certain  nervous  processes, 
expects  logic,  and  to  that  extent  attributes  freedom.  For  there 
is  no  hesitation,  no  thinking  twice,  no  reserving  of  judgment 
in  an  order  of  necessary  movement  There  might  possibly  be 
a  mimicry  of  such  hesitation  ;  but  the  reality  could  not  exist  in 
an  order  of  necessity.  In  such  an  order  the  resultant  is  at  once 
and  irrevocably  declared,  as  in  tho  movement  of  a  pair  of 
scales.  If  we  should  make  the  grotesque  supposition  of  a  series 
of  mechanical  forces  endowed  with  consciousness,  what  possible 
meaning  could  we  attach  to  their  demands  upon  one  another  for 
logic,  or  to  their  mutual  reproaches  for  failure  to  think  clearly 
or  for  holding  this,  that,  or  the  other  view  ?  We  should  have 
necessity  mimicking  a  free  rational  life  ;  but  the  farcical  nature 
of  the  performance  would  be  apparent  to  the  dullest. 

Hence,  in  the  field  of  thought  proper,  everyone,  in  spite  of 
himself,  assumes  that  reason  is  a  Bclf-con trolling  force.  Free- 
dom of  thought  cannot  be  rationally  disputed  without  assuming 
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it.  That  advanced  thinker  whom  Mr.  Spencer  introduced  as  in 
a  strait  whether  to  repress  or  express  the  truth  that  was  in  him 
made  all  the  motions  of  freedom  in  Mr.  Spencer's  hands.  Im- 
agine a  mind  under  the  law  of  necessity  puzzling  itself  with 
such  a  question.  As  well  might  we  imagine  a  scale  pan  debat- 
ing whether  to  rise  or  fall,  and  fiually  deciding  to  follow  the 
heavier  weight.  And  then  reflect  on  the  logical  character  of  a 
debate  in  which  the  point  denied  has  to  be  assumed  to  save  the 
discussion  from  becoming  farcical.  Such  is  seen  to  be  the  real 
standing  of  the  necessitarian  argument  as  soon  as  we  transfer 
the  disenssion  to  the  field  of  thought.  If,  then,  we  were  look- 
ing for  the  most  important  field  of  freedom  we  should  certainly 
find  it  in  the  moral  realm ;  but  if  we  were  seeking  the  purest 
illustration  of  freedom  we  should  find  it  in  the  operations  of 
pure  thought.  Here  we  have  a  self-directing  activity,  which 
proceeds  according  to  laws  inherent  in  itself  and  to  ideals  gen- 
erated by  itself. 

But  here  it  is  important  to  note  just  what  this  freedom  is. 
It  is  not  a  power  to  make  things  true  or  false  at  will.  The  ra- 
tional connection  of  ideas  and  the  uniformities  of  external  nature 
we  can  neither  make  nor  unmake.  If  we  have  the  premises  we 
cannot  change  the  conclusion.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  freedom, 
which  I  defined  as  the  power  of  self-direction  in  an  intelligent 
being,  is  not  to  betaken  to  mean  absoluteand  lawless  arbitrariness. 
Such  a  conception  would  swamp  reason  no  less  than  necessity 
does.  Freedom,  except  on  a  basis  of  uniformity  and  fixity,  is 
valueless  and  fatal  to  rationality.  And  this  leads  to  a  discovery. 
Freedom  and  uniformity  must  be  united  in  rationality,  and  nei- 
ther can  dispense  with  the  other.  In  our  rational  life  we  find 
the  basis  of  uniformity  given  in  the  laws  of  thought  and  the 
fixed  connections  of  ideas.  We  did  not  make  the  laws,  and  we 
cannot  abrogate  them.  They  are  forever  secure  from  all  tam- 
pering and  overthrow.  Yet,  though  thus  imperative,  we  find 
that  they  do  not  of  themselves  secure  obedience.  If  they  did 
error  would  be  impossible.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  laws  of 
thought  founded  in  the  nature  of  rationality,  there  is  needed  an 
act  of  ratification  and  of  self-control  in  accordance  with  those 
laws.  Only  thus  does  reason  become  regnant  in  our  thinking ; 
and  only  thus  do  we  become  properly  rational  beings.  Again, 
the  truths  of  reason  and  of  physical  science  are  quite  independ- 
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ent  of  our  volition.  Yet  the  inviolability  of  their  existence 
does  not  provide  for  our  knowledge  of  them.  They  do  not  get 
themselves  known,  but  we  come  to  know  them  only  through 
slow,  painful,  and  persistent  research.  Science  itself  is  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  human  freedom.  We  do  not  drift 
into  it,  neither  is  it  let  down  ready-made  from  the  skies;  but 
by  the  ceaseless  toil  and  devotion  of  free  men  the  temple  of 
science  and  knowledge  is  slowly  built  up. 

Here,  then,  in  freedom  is  the  source  of  both  truth  and  error 
in  knowledge.  Our  faculties  are  made  for  truth  ;  but  this  alone 
does  not  secure  truth.  We  must  use  those  faculties  carefully, 
critically,  persistently  if  any  valuable  knowledge  is  to  be 
reached.  The  chief  factor  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  the 
will  and  set  purpose  to  know.  Our  faculties  are  made  for  truth, 
but  they  may  be  carelessly  used  or  willfully  misused ;  and  thus 
error,  with  all  its  brood,  is  born.  Here  is  the  source  of  the 
whims,  the  caprices,  the  infatuations,  the  obstinacies  of  men. 
There  is  no  solution  of  the  problem  of  human  error  except  in 
the  fact  of  human  freedom,  at  least  none  which  does  not  over- 
throw reason  itself.  A  rational  activity  must  be  a  free  activity 
— not  a  lawless  or  capricious  one,  indeed,  but  one  which  directs 
and  controls  itself  from  within  according  to  its  own  inner  light 
and  law.  When  this  is  not  the  case  reason  sinks  into  a  mental 
mechanism,  for  which  the  ideal  distinctions  of  truth  and  error 
have  neither  meaning  nor  application.  In  that  case  error  is  not 
a  human,  but  a  cosmic,  fact.  It  is  not  a  result  of  human  care- 
lessness or  willfulness,  but  a  necessary  product  of  persistent 
force  or  the  fundamental  reality  or  the  Unknown  Cause  or  what- 
ever we  choose  to  call  the  basal  existence  of  the  universe.  Then 
we  have  to  admit  in  the  cosmos,  not  merely  an  element  of  rea- 
son, but  a  strong  element  of  unreason — an  element  which  ha6 
worked  itself  out  into  all  the  blunders  and  caprices  and  infatua- 
tions of  men — an  element,  moreover,  which  up  to  date  6eems  to 
be  much  too  strong  for  the  element  of  reason.  The  puzzles  in 
which  this  view  would  land  us  have  been  indicated  in  treating 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  Unknown  Cause,  which  produces  and  author- 
izes everyone's  beliefs. 

The  traditional  arguments  for  both  freedom  and  necessity  have 
generally  been  shortsighted  and  superficial.  They  have  com- 
monly confined  themselves  to  our  executive  activities  in  the 
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outer  world,  and  have  overlooked  the  significance  of  freedom 
in  the  thought  life.  This  lias  been  largely  due  to  supposing 
that  the  psychological  distinctions  of  will  and  intelligence  repre- 
sent a  real  distinction  of  things,  instead  of  different  aspects  of 
one  thing.  In  this  way  will  has  been  set  apart  for  unintelligent 
and  unmotived  willing,  while  the  intellect  is  supposed  to  be 
complete  in  itself.  With  such  a  psychology  it  is  not  strange 
that  nonsense  has  reigned  supreme.  In  fact,  however,  both 
will  and  intellect  are  only  a  pair  of  abstractions.  The  reality  is 
the  willing,  knowing  self.  The  willing  is  not  done  in  the  dark 
of  ignorance,  but  in  the  light  of  intelligence ;  and  the  knowing 
is  not  something  that  does  itself,  but  something  which  is  readied 
only  through  that  will  to  know  which  lies  at  the  root  of  knowl- 
edge. I  am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  one  wishing  to  find  his 
way  into  this  problem  of  freedom  will  do  well  to  consider,  first 
of  all,  the  question  of  freedom  in  intelligence  itself  and  the  col- 
lapse of  rationality  involved  in  the  system  of  necessity. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  significance  of  freedom  in 
relation  to  the  human  subject.  I  next  point  out  that,  without 
assuming  a  free  cause  as  the  source  of  the  outer,  world  the 
mind  is  unable  to  satisfy  its  own  rational  nature  or  to  bring 
any  line  of  thought  to  an  end.  Thus  the  search  for  unity  and 
the  desire  for  explanation  and  for  the  unification  of  the  system 
of  things  in  a  common  source  are  alike  frustrated,  until  we  pas6 
beyond  the  order  of  neccssar}'  and  mechanical  thinking  and  rise 
to  the  conception  of  free  intelligence  as  the  source  and  spring 
of  all  existence.  As  we  need  the  conception  of  freedom  in 
man  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  error,  so  we  also  need 
the  conception  of  freedom  at  the  foundation  of  the  cosmos  to 
make  it  amenable  to  the  demands  of  our  intelligence.  I  annie 
as  follows : 

Only  phenomena  are  given  in  immediate  perception.  Their 
causes  are  not  given,  and  the  nature  of  those  causes  is  a  problem 
to  be  solved  bv  thought,  not  by  sense.  But  the  explanation  of 
effects  by  necessary  causes  finally  consists  in  assuming  a  cause 
or  set  of  causes  of  such  nature  or  in  such  relations  that  they 
must  produce  just  those  effects  and  no  others.  We  carry  the 
effects  in  principle  into  the  causes,  and  our  deduction  of  the 
effects  consists  in  drawing  out  what  we  put  in.  We  infer  the 
causes  from  the  effects,  and  deduce  the  effects  from  the  causes. 
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But  in  all  this  we  are  simply  manipulating  an  identical  equa- 
tion, reading  it  alternately  from  left  to  right  and  from  right  to 
left,  with  no  real  progress  in  either  case.  The  gist  of  the 
method  is  thus  given  by  Mephistopheles  in  "Faust:" 

The  first  was  so,  the  second  was  so, 
And  hence  the  third  and  fourth  were  so; 
And  had  first  and  second  never  been, 
The  third  and  fourth,  too,  had  not  been. 

We  know  that  the  first  and  second  were  so  because  the  third 
and  fourth  were  so ;  and  we  know  that  the  third  and  fourth 
must  have  been  because  we  know  by  hypothesis  that  the  first 
and  second  must  have  been. 

In  a  necessary  system,  then,  there  is  no  real  explanation. 
We  merely  read  the  present  back  into  past  conditions  which 
implied  the  present;  and  our  deduction  of  the  present  consists 
in  reading  those  hypothetical  past  conditions  forward  into  their 
assumed  implications.  Our  thought  merely  oscillates  between 
the  present  actual  and  the  past  potential,  without  reaching  any 
simplicity  as  we  go  backward  or  making  any  advance  as  we 
come  forward.  The  fact,  however,  is  easily  overlooked,  for 
two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  aim  in  much  of  our  explanation 
is  purely  practical  and  does  not  seek  for  any  ultimate  reason. 
Hence,  when  we  have  connected  an  event  with  other  events 
according  to  some  rule  we  count  it  explained  ;  and  practically 
there  is  no  need  to  look  further.  If,  then,  our  aim  be  practi- 
cal, and  not  speculative,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  looking 
for  the  laws  according  to  which  events  happen.  But  such  ex- 
planation gives  no  real  explanation ;  it  only  postpones  the 
problem. 

The  other  reason  for  our  failure  to  see  the  vanity  of 
all  explanation  by  necessary  causes  is  the  ease  with  which 
simplifications  of  words  are  mistaken  for  simplifications  of 
tilings.  The  complexity  and  plurality  of  things  disappear  in 
the  simplicity  and  identity  of  the  class  term  ;  and  then  we 
fancy  that  the  things  themselves  have  been  simplified  and  uni- 
fied. To  complete  the  illusion,  we  assume  that  the  class  term 
implies  all  to  which  it  applies,  and,  hence,  the  corresponding 
reality  implies  all  the  realities  to  which  the  class  term  applies. 
But  in  all  this  we  are  the  prey  of  a  logical,  or  rather  a  verbal, 
illusion.    When  we  class  things  together  we  do  nothing  to  the 
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things.  We  merely  get  a  common  name,  which  leaves  the 
things  as  distinct  as  ever.  And  this  name,  though  it  applies  to 
all  the  individuals,  implies  none  of  them.  But  untrained 
thought  mistakes  the  order  of  logical  manipulation  for  an 
order  of  reality;  and  thus  some  term,  like  "matter"  or 
"  force,"  which  is  really  only  the  last  term  of  logical  abstraction, 
is  made  the  first  term  of  real  existence ;  and  thus,  again,  the 
logical  subordination  of  individuals  to  the  containing  class  is  mis- 
taken for  an  ontological  implication.  Of  course,  a  mind  under 
the  influence  of  this  illusion  has  no  difficulty  in  reaching  an 
indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  at  the  beginning  and  in  per- 
suading it  to  evolve  to  order. 

But  when  we  guard  against  the  illusive  simplifications  of 
verbal  thinking  it  is  evident  that,  on  the  plane  of  necessity,  the 
desire  for  explanation  can  never  be  satisfied.  As  we  go  back- 
ward we  carry  the  problem  with  ns ;  and  when,  in  weariness, 
we  stop  the  problem  in  all  its  complexity  is  still  with  us.  In 
a  necessary  system  the  antecedents  which  are  to  explain  any- 
thing must  already  imply  that  thing  to  its  minutest  details.  If 
they  do  not  imply  it  they  cannot  produce  it ;  and  if  they  do 
imply  it  our  thought  moves  in  a  circle.  The  net  result  is  that 
things  are  as  they  are,  and  no  more  can  be  said  about  the  mat- 
ter. A  positivist,  of  course,  would  profess  himself  satisfied 
with  this  result ;  but  the  human  mind  in  general  is  not  satisfied. 
Human  thinking  has  been  notoriously  prolific  of  explanations 
and  philosophies  of  things — a  fact  which  shows  the  tendency 
and  need  of  our  reason.  Unfortunately,  this  speculation  has 
largely  been  carried  on  in  ignorance  of  its  own  conditions  and 
implications.  Hence  the  numberless  futile  explanations  which 
cumber  the  history  of  thought.  But  if  we  aro  to  escape  the 
deadlock  to  which  the  notion  of  necessity  brings  us  it  can  be 
only  by  the  conception  of  free  intelligence.  This  is,  indeed, 
the  only  real  explanation  of  anything.  Until  we  reach  this  we 
merely  lose  ourselves  in  the  mazes  of  mechanism  and  wander 
through  exceedingly  dry  places,  seeking  rest,  but  finding  none. 

A  similar  argument  applies  to  the  search  for  unity.  "We 
talk  much  of  unity  nowadays,  and,  indeed,  monism  is  quite  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  conception  of  a  fundamental  pluralism 
is  cast  out  as  altogether  abominable.  This  fact  shows  the 
.  strong  speculative  demand  for  unity,  but  it  by  no  means  shows 
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how  and  where  unity  may  be  found.  The  unities  which  ex- 
perience presents  us  are  mainly  of  a  formal  kind,  as  when  we 
call  a  crowd  one.  In  such  cases  the  mind  gives  the  form  of 
unity  to  something  which  in  itself  is  no  unity  at  all.  Such 
unities  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  mind  which  forms 
them.  But  the  speculative  problem  is  to  find  a  concrete  unity, 
and  not  merely  a  formal  one — a  unity  which  has  real,  as  well  as 
conceptional,  existence.  And  after  much  beating  about  it  ap- 
pears that  such  unity  can  never  be  found  on  the  plane  of 
necessity.  From  the  plurality  of  cosmic  manifestation  we 
could  never  infer  a  necessary  unity;  nor  could  such  unity  ever 
produce  a  plurality.  If  we  start  with  a  plurality  we  never  get 
behind  it ;  and  if  we  start  with  a  unity  it  refuses  to  move  at 
all.  If  we  decide  to  call  something  a  unity,  so  long  as  we  view 
it  as  necessitated  we  are  compelled  to  carry  some  kind  of 
mechanism  of  metaphysical  states  into  our  alleged  unity  in 
order  to  secure  any  motion  ;  and  then,  though  we  continue  to 
speak  confidently  about  unity,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  in  what 
it  consists.  The  opposed  and  interacting  states  are  as  far  as  we 
get,  and  the  unity  is  only  in  name.  Reason,  indeed,  calls 
loudly  for  unity,  but  it  has  no  means  of  integrating  a  plurality 
into  a  true  unity  or  of  differentiating  a  unitary  necessity  into  a 
plurality.  Here  is  another  deadlock  for  the  speculative  reason, 
and  the  only  way  out  of  it  lies  in  the  notion  of  free  intelli- 
gence. This  is  the  one  thing  that  can  be  manifold  without 
being  many,  that  can  posit  plurality  over  against  itself  and 
maintain  its  own  unity,  and  that  can  bind  the  many  together 
in  the  unity  of  plan  and  purposeful  activity.  Apart  from 
this  the  world  falls  asunder  into  an  unmanageable  plurality, 
having  only  the  formal  unity  onr  thought  attributes  to  it,  and 
being  essentially  a  contradictory  puzzle  for  our  intelligence. 
Hence,  the  mind  must  either  lose  itself  in  an  endless  and  boot- 
less regress ;  or  it  must  rise  above  the  plane  of  necessity  to  a 
free  mind,  on  which  the  cosmos  depends  and  by  which  it  exists. 

Thus  far  we  have  explained  and  illustrated  the  fact  of  free- 
dom and  its  significance  for  life,  for  science,  for  philosophy,  for 
reason  itself.  This  significance  will  further  appear  if  we  next 
examine  the  opposite  idea  of  necessity.  This  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  clear  and  self-evident,  while  freedom  is  the  difficult 
notion.    This  illusion  is  pretty  sure  to  arise  during  the  early 
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stages  of  reflection ;  but  deeper  reflection  dispels  it.  The  only 
clear  conception  we  have  of  necessity  is  rational  necessity — that 
is,  the  necessity  which  attaches  to  the  relations  of  ideas,  as  in 
logic  and  mathematics.  But  this  necessity  is  not  found  in  ex- 
perience, whether  of  the  inner  or  outer  world.  The  elements 
of  experience  and  their  connections  are  all  contingent,  so  far  as 
rational  necessity  goes ;  that  is,  we  cannot  deduce  them  from 
ideas  or  connect  them  by  any  rational  bond.  The  necessity, 
then,  if  there  be  any,  is  metaphysical.  But  this  is  an  exceed- 
ingly obscure  notion,  and  one  which  eludes  any  positive  con- 
ception. It  can  be  neither  rationally  comprehended  nor 
sensuously  cognized ;  and  the  more  we  wrestle  with  the  idea 
the  worse  our  puzzle  becomes.  Consider  the  following  diffi- 
culties : 

Under  certain  conditions  an  event  occurs,  and  we  call  it  a 
necessary  one.  Now,  the  fact  of  observation,  of  course,  is  only 
that  under  certain  conditions  we  have  found  that  kind  of  event 
to  happen.  That  it  happens  by  necessity  is  something  added  to 
the  observation.  Uniformity  of  happening  is  all  we  find ;  and, 
so  far  as  observation  goes,  it  is  perfectly  open  to  us  to  view 
this  uniformity  as  administered  by  freedom.  The  freedom  and 
the  necessity  are  no  part  of  the  observation,  but  theories  offered 
for  its  explanation.  If,  now,  we  say  that  the  event  was  neces- 
sary, that  its  antecedents  compelled  it,  we  must  certainly 
suppose  tliat  there  was  something  in  the  antecedents  which 
provided  for  it.  How  shall  we  think  of  that  something  ?  The 
event  itself  was  not  actual  until  its  occurrence.  What  was  it 
before  ?  If  we  say  the  event  simply  followed  the  antecedents, 
without  being  determined  by  them,  we  give  up  all  connection 
— even  reason  itself.  The  event,  then,  was  in  some  sense  prede- 
termined and  preexi stent  in  its  antecedents ;  but  how  ?  Here 
we  help  ourselves  by  a  word  and  say,  u  It  was  potential  in  them." 
But  "  potentiality  "  is  an  obscure  word,  except  on  the  plane  of 
freedom.  Here  it  refers  to  the  possible  self-determinations  of 
the  free  spirit ;  but  what  a  necessary  metaphysical  potentiality 
might  be  is  hard  to  say.  It  must  be  in  some  sense  an  actuality, 
or  it  could  never  modify  actuality ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  an  ac- 
tual actuality  without  antedating  itself.  We  are  driven,  then, 
to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  actuality — potential  actuality  and  ac- 
ual  actuality — without,  however,  the  least  shadow  of  insight  into 
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the  distinction  between  them.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  necessity 
finds  itself  in  unstable  equilibrium  between  the  groundless  be- 
coming of  Hume's  doctrine,  in  which  events  succeed  one  another 
without  any  inner  ground  or  connection,  and  a  doctrine  of  free- 
dom, in  which  the  ground  of  progress  and  connection  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  an  unmanageable  metaphysical  bond  which  defies 
all  understanding,  but  in  the  ever-present  freedom  which  posits 
events  in  a  certain  order,  and  thus  forever  administers  all  that 
we  mean  by  the  system  of  law  and  founds  all  that  we  mean  by 
necessity  in  things. 

The  metaphysics  of  necessity  is  certainly  very  obscure,  and  it 
is  even  hard  to  keep  the  notion  from  vanishing  under  our  hands. 
Mr.  Mill  felt  so  strongly  both  the  difficulty  of  the  notion  and  the 
lack  of  proof  of  any  corresponding  fact  that  he  proposed  to  ban- 
ish the  term  entirely  from  philosophy  and  replace  it  by  the  em- 
pirical notion  of  uniformity.  But  this  may  be  only  the  obscurity 
which  attaches  to  all  ultimate  facts ;  and  the  metaphysics  of 
freedom  may  be  equally  or  more  obnoxious  to  criticism.  This, 
indeed,  is  very  generally  alleged  to  be  the  case.  The  leading 
difficulties  lie  in  the  supposed  demands  of  the  principle  of  cau- 
sality and  in  the  alleged  postulates  of  science.  We  must,  in 
closing,  devote  a  word  or  two  to  this  matter. 

The  objections  drawn  from  the  law  of  causation  rest  upon  a 
misunderstanding  of  both  freedom  and  causation.  Freedom  is 
ascribed  to  the  will,  and  the  will  is  abstracted  from  feeling  and 
intelligence.  Thus  freedom  is  reduced  to  blind  arbitrariness 
and  loses  its  value.  But  this  fiction  results,  as  wo  have  seen, 
from  mistaking  the  abstractions  of  psychology  for  separate  and 
mutually  indifferent  factors.  Fortunately,  psychology  has  got 
beyond  this.  If  anything  is  free  it  is  not  the  will,  but  the 
knowing  and  feeling  soul ;  and  this  soul  determines  itself,  not 
in  the  dark  of  ignorance  or  in  the  indifference  of  emotionless 
and  valueless  life,  but  in  the  light  of  knowledge  and  with  ex- 
perience of  life's  values.  Now,  such  self-directing  activity  does 
not  violate  the  law  of  causation.  That  law  tells  ns  only  to  seek 
an  agent ;  but  it  does  not  tell  us  what  the  agent  must  be.  So 
far  as  the  law  goes,  a  self-directing  cause  is  as  possible  as  any 
other;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  cause  of  which  we  have  any  experi- 
ence. Of  course,  we  cannot  tell  how  freedom  is  made  or  how 
freedom  is  possible  ;  but  just  as  little  can  we  tell  how  necessity 
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is  made  or  is  possible.  But,  though  we  cannot  tell  how  freedom 
is  possible,  we  seem  to  have  some  experience  of  it  as  a  fact, 
while  we  not  only  have  no  experience  of  metaphysical  necessity, 
bntthe  idea  itself  is  elusive  to  the  last  degree,  if,  indeed,  it  does 
not  disappear  altogether,  either  in  a  groundless  becoming,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  in  the  infinite  regress,  on  the  other.  Hence, 
so  far  as  the  law  of  causation  is  concerned,  the  question  of  free 
causality  is  simply  one  of  fact.  If  experience  shows,  or  seems 
to  show,  causes  which  have  any  measure  of  self-control  and  self- 
direction  there  is  no  good  speculative  or  other  reason  against 
their  recognition. 

But  now  the  objections  drawn  from  the  postulates  of  science 
are  ordered  up.  Science  assumes  the  uniformity  of  law,  and 
thus  excludes  freedom.  Science  assumes  that  under  like  circum- 
stances there  must  be  the  same  result.  Freedom  assumes  that 
under  like  circumstances  there  may  be  a  different  result.  The 
opposition  is  absolute  and  forbids  mediation.  Either,  says  Mr. 
Spencer  in  his  Principled  of  Psychology,  mental  phenomena 
are  subject  to  law  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not  subject  to 
law  his  work  and  every  other  on  the  subject  are  nonsense.  This 
is  peremptory ;  and  thus  we  seem  to  be  landed  in  a  very  griev- 
ous antinomy.  On  the  one  hand,  a  system  of  necessity  destroys 
reason,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  admission  of  freedom  is  fatal 
to  science.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  supreme  condition  of  sci- 
ence is  reason  itself.  It  is  reason  which  generates  science,  and  it 
is  reason  ill  whose  interests  science  is  wrought  out.  A  concep- 
tion of  science,  therefore,  which  implies  the  undermining  of 
that  very  reason  which  produces  science  is  manifestly  self-de- 
structive. Wo  must,  therefore,  assume  the  free  reason  as  the 
absolute  condition  of  science,  and  determine  the  aims  of  science 
in  accordance  therewith. 

Now,  the  objection  to  freedom  in  the  interest  of  science  is 
mainly  a  closet  difficulty.  It  may  be  formidable  in  closet  spec- 
ulation and  academic  theorizing,  but  it  has  no  real  weight.  It 
is,  indeed,  irrelevant  to  the  true  conception  of  both  freedom  and 
science.  It  tacitly  assumes  that  freedom  means  pure  lawless- 
ness, whereas  freedom  itself  presupposes  the  order  of  law  as  its 
condition.  Freedom  uses  this  order,  and  science  studies  this  or- 
der. Science  concerns  itself  with  the  modes  of  being  and  hap- 
pening among  things  and  events,  and  their  existence  and  nature 
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are  in  no  way  affected  by  the  question  of  freedom.  The  forms 
and  laws  of  sensibility,  the  laws  and  categories  of  intelligence 
are  not  involved  in  freedom ;  and,  whether  we  affirm  or  deny 
freedom,  these  laws  and  forms  exist  as  the  proper  subject  of 
psychological  stndy.  The  belief  in  freedom  vacates  the  science 
of  psychology  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  as  it  vacates  the 
science  of  physics  or  chemistry.  In  both  mental  and  physical 
real  in  8  the  believer  in  freedom  finds  an  agent  acting  in  accordance 
with  an  order  of  law  and,  by  means  of  that  order,  freely  realiz- 
ing his  own  aim 8.  Freedom,  then,  is  not  opposed  to  physics 
or  chemistry  or  psychology  or  any  other  mode8t  science  which 
studies  the  laws  of  things  and  events,  bat  only  to  "science" — 
that  is,  that  speculative  dream  which  aims  to  bind  up  all  things 
in  a  scheme  of  necessity  ;  and  this,  so  far  from  being  science, 
is  6imply  one  of  those  uncritical  dreams  of  which  the  dogmatic 
intellect  has  ever  been  so  prolific. 

There  is  implicit,  however,  in  this  uncritical  dream  a  specula- 
tive aim  which  deserves  consideration.  It  results  from  the 
desire  for  totality  or  systematic  completeness.  There  is  an  un- 
willingness to  leave  anything  unrelated  and  uncomprehended. 
Hence,  the  ever-recurring  fancy  that,  if  we  knew  all,  we  should 
find  everything  bound  up  in  a  rigid  and  all-comprehending  sys- 
tem. But  this  aim,  which  is  a  legitimate  one,  is  thwarted  by  a 
profound  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  its  own  attainment. 
Hence,  the  thought  to  find  the  systematic  totality  in  a  metaphys- 
ical necessity  of  the  mechanical  type.  The  impossibility  of 
this  we  have  already  seen.  Even  supposing  that  metaphys- 
ical necessity  means  anything,  wo  cannot  attain  to  any  finality 
by  this  road.  We  lose  ourselves  in  an  infinite  regress  and  a 
boundless  plurality.  We  have,  also,  so  little  insight  into  the 
contents  of  this  necessity  that  we  cannot  tell  what  any  moment 
may  bring  forth.  There  is  no  metaphysical  security  for  any 
law  of  nature  whatever.  It  may  be  necessary  now,  but  how 
long  it  will  stay  so  or  what  will  be  necessary  to-morrow  is  quite 
beyond  us.  Thus  we  are  left  hopelessly  in  the  lurch  by  the 
necessity  to  which  we  appeal. 

But,  in  our  revolt  against  necessity,  we  must  be  on  onr  guard 
against  falling  into  the  opposite  abyss  of  lawless  caprice.  A 
world  in  which  events  fall  out  by  chance  and  haphazard  is  also 
intolerable  to  intelligence.    And  the  fancy  that  this  is  the 
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alternative  to  necessity  has  been  one  great  support  of  the  latter 
doctrine.  As  long  as  this  fancy  is  held,  the  mind  must  oscillate 
between  the  two  extremes,  being  driven  out  from  either  as  soon 
as  it  grasps  its  implications.  The  only  way  out  lies  in  the 
notion  of  rational  purpose,  or  of  a  Creator  who  is  working  a 
rational  work  in  accordance  with  a  rational  plan.  In  this  plan 
everything  will  have  its  place  and  function  and  will  be  compre- 
hended in  an  all-embracing  purpose.  In  this  work  we  shall 
have  no  unintelligible  metaphysical  necessities  called  laws, 
but  rather  uniformities  of  procedure,  freely  chosen  with  ref- 
erence to  the  plan.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  have  no  law- 
less and  chance  events,  as  all  will  arise  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  the  whole.  Metaphysical  necessity  in  the  world 
must  be  replaced  in  our  thought  by  the  conception  of  uniform- 
ity, administered  by  freedom  for  the  attainment  of  rational 
ends.  Here  in  the  unity  of  the  free  Creator,  in  the  unity  of 
his  plan,  and  in  his  ever-working  will  is  the  only  place  where 
the  world  has  unity,  completeness,  and  systematic  connection. 
Metaphysics  adds  its  conviction  that  here  is  the  only  place 
where  the  world  has  any  existence  whatsoever. 

In  this  paper  my  aim  has  been  to  suggest  fruitful  lines  of 
thought,  rather  than  to  carry  out  any  one  in  detail.  It  is  plain 
that  the  problems  of  thought  and  knowledge  are  more  complex 
and  6uhtle  than  the  offhand  and  amateur  speculator  imagines. 
Current  thought  is  full  of  verbal  thinking  mistaken  for  real 
thinking,  of  verbal  simplifications  and  deductions  mistaken  for 
real  simplifications  and  deductions,  of  abstract  and  partial  views 
mistaken  for  concrete  and  complete  views.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  deepen  and  broaden  our  thinking,  by  surveying  the  prob- 
lems of  thought  and  life  in  their  totality  and  in  systematic  con- 
nection. When  this  is  done  it  will  appear  that  freedom,  instead 
of  being  an  offense  to  reason,  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  of  the 
rational  life. 

40 — FIFTH  SERISS,  VOL.  XI. 
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Art.  II— HANS  SACHS,  THE  POET  OF  THE  REF- 
ORMATION. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  1894,  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many celebrated  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Hans  Sachs.  This  humble  shoemaker  of  Nuremberg  became 
the  most  voluminous  and  the  most  popular  German  poet  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Sachs  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  Fatherland  ;  and  a  study  of  his  life  and  times 
throws  a  sidelight  upon  the  Reformation  age  which  reveals 
many  unnoticed,  but  most  graphic  and  realistic,  details.  Hans 
Sachs  was  preeminently  a  child  of  his  own  times.  To  under* 
stand  him  properly  and  to  appreciate  him  adequately  it  is  nec- 
essary to  study  him  historically.  He  shines  most  clearly  and 
most  attractively  in  his  medieval  setting.  One  needs  to 
stand  in  the  dawning  light  of  that  wonderful  sixteenth  century  ; 
to  walk  through  the  quaint  old  streets  of  his  native  Nuremberg  ; 
to  catch  the  sound  of  the  awakening  genius  of  the  people ;  to 
count  their  heart  throbs  by  the  beating  of  their  hammers; 
to  feel  the  uplifting  power  of  their  new  lore  of  learning 
and  of  their  new  hope  of  a  fuller  and  freer  spiritual  life.  Then 
he  may  look  in  at  the  doorway  on  the  Kotgasse,  see  Hans  Sachs 
busy  every  day  at  his  shoemaker's  bench,  and  be  better  able 
to  comprehend  how  it  was  possible  for  this  man  to  stir  so 
mightily  the  moral  consciousness  of  his  countrymen  and  create 
for  himself  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  his  age. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Hans  Sachs  was 
born,  Nuremberg  had  reached  the  highest  point  in  its  devel- 
opment. It  had  attained  an  almost  unequaled  commercial 
importance  among  the  cities  of  Germany.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  the  natural  highway  between  southern  and  northern  Eu- 
rope was  through  the  Brenner  Pass,  from  Venice  to  Innspruck. 
As  the  stream  of  commerce  flowed  from  Italy  into  Germany  it 
emptied  itself  into  the  imperial  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Nu- 
remberg, and  these  became  the  chief  markets  for  the  products 
of  the  South  and  East.  Nuremberg,  however,  was  more  favor- 
ably situated  for  trade  with  the  North,  and  it  also  had  an 
advantage  over  Augsburg  in  the  great  variety  of  its  own  manu- 
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factnrcd  articles.  Its  art  industries  were  famous  in  all  lands. 
Rarely  does  one  find  a  more  striking  example  of  the  influence 
of  commerce  upon  industry  and  of  industry  upon  art  than  in  this 
mediaeval  city.  The  gold  and  silver,  the  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  the  ivory  and  costly  woods  which  were  brought  from' 
distant  lands  were  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  the  workers  in 
theso  precious  metals  and  materials.*  Most  renowned  of  all' 
the  medieval  artists  of  Nuremberg  was  Albert  Durer.  The 
same  year  that  Hans  Sachs  was  born  the  young  painter,  then 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  returned  from  a  four  years'  journey 
through  the  chief  cities  of  Germany. 

A  city  which  had  attained  such  prosperity  in  commerce  and 
in  art  was  naturally  coveted  by  the  powers  of  the  Church. 
It  was  considered  especially  desirable  as  a  center  for  tho 
various  monastic  orders.  There  were  cloisters  belonging  to  the 
Augustinians,  the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  and  tho  Car- 
thusians. Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  these  active  emis- 
saries of  the  Church,  the  people  in  general  were  never  largely 
influenced  by  the  clergy.  There  was  a  sturdy  independence 
and  a  self-aggressiveness  about  the  citizens  of  Nuremberg 
which  made  it  difficult  for  the  priesthood  to  subdue  and  control 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  indulgence  sellers  often  carried 
on  a  flourishing  business  in  the  city,  but  the  reason  was  to  be 
found,  not  so  much  in  the  people's  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
indulgences,  as  in  their  loyalty  to  the  emperor.  <  The  pope  was 
preaching  against  the  Turks,  and  he  and  his  hirelings  must  be 
encouraged  in  their  tirades  against  the  common  foe.  The 
ninety-five  theses  nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  Castle  Church  in 
"Wittenberg  resounded  through  the  land  like  so  many  thunder 
peals.  Nor  did  their  echoes  die  away.  All  Germany  was* 
aroused.  The  eyes  of  the  intelligent  began  to  bo  opened  to 
the  hollowness  of  clerical  pretense.  Men  of  position  and  influ- 
ence sympathized  with  the  new  movement.  Pamphlet  after 
pamphlet  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  But  these 
discussions  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  monks,  the 
nobility,  and  the  ruling  classes.  The  real  nature  of  the  contro- 
versy was  not  yet  clearly  comprehended  by  the  common  peo- 

•A  manuscript  catalogue,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  now  preserved 
In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  enumerates  more  than  two  hundred  distinct  trades  that  were 
recognized  In  the  city  and  district  of  Nuremberg. 
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pie.  A  voice  was  needed  to  speak  to  them  in  their  own  tongue 
and  to  arouse  them  to  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Tiiat  voice  came  from  the  shop  of  the  Nuremberg 
shoemaker,in  his  first  great  poem — the  song  of  the  "  Wittenberg 
Nightingale." 

Hans  Sachs  was  an  only  child.  His  father,  a  respectable 
tailor,  owned  the  house  in  which  he  lived  and  in  which  Hans 
was  born.  It  stood  on  the  Kotgasse,  now  called  the  Brunnen- 
gasse — a  street  leading  to  a  large  square  whose  center  has  been 
occupied,  for  nearly  six  hundred  years,  by  the  handsome 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  city  possessed  four  Latin  schools.  The  instruction 
was  given  by  the  clergy  ;  but  the  schools  stood  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  the  city  council,  of  which 
Willibald  Pirkheimer,  a  prominent  advocate  of  humanism,  was 
chairman.  It  was  to  one  of  these  Latin  schools  that  Hans 
Sachs  was  sent  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  Here,  in  addition 
to  the  fundamental  branches,  the  boy  studied  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, and  singing,  as  well  as  astronomy  and  Latin.  He  re- 
mained in  school  eight  years,  and  showed  early  a  craving  for 
kuowledge  sind  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  he  learned.  The 
elder  Sachs  considered  it  essential  that  his  son  should  learn  a 
trade.  Consequently,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  boy  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker.  During  his  two  years  of  service  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lienhard  Nnnnenbeck,  a  linen 
weaver  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  in  eister  singer  of  considerable 
repute.  From  this  man  young  Hans  learned  the  first  principles 
of  mastersinging,  of  which  he  afterward  became  the  most  nota- 
ble representative.  But  he  was  not  long  able  to  prosecute 
these  studies,  becanse  the  time  for  his  Wanderjahre  had  come. 
Says  Thomas  Carlyle :  * 

Wanderjahre  denotes  the  period  which  a  German  artisan  Is,  by  law  or 
usage,  obliged  to  pass  in  traveling  to  perfect  himself  in  his  craft,  after 
the  conclusion  of  his  Lehrjahre  ( apprenticeship  )  and  before  his  master- 
ship can  begin.  In  many  guilds  this  custom  is  as  old  as  their  existence 
and  continues  still  to  be  indispensable.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  frequent  journeys  of  the  German  emperors  to  Italy,  and  the  consequent 
improvement  observed  in  such  workmen  among  their  menials  as  had  ac- 
companied them  thither. 


•  Essay  on  Goothe. 
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So  it  happened  that  the  seventeen-year-old  shoemaker  lad 
must  start  out  on  his  wanderings.  First,  lie  went  to  Ratisbon, 
thence  to  Passan,  and  thence  to  the  picturesque  town  of  Salzburg, 
where  he  found  a  school  for  mastersinging.  He  relates  that 
at  Wels  in  Upper  Anstria,  in  the  year  1513,  he  resolved 
to  cultivate  the  art  of  poetry  as  an  intellectual  recreation,  in 
addition  to  his  work  as  a  shoemaker.  His  earliest  poem  appeared 
at  this  time,  but  lie  never  regarded  it  as  having  especial  merit 
From  Salzburg  the  young  journeyman  wandered  to  Munich, 
where  he  remained  a  year,  becoming  a  director  of  the  school 
for  vocal  music.  Thence  he  traveled  to  the  fine  old  city  of 
Wurzburg,  on  the  River  Main.  It  had  an  especial  attraction 
for  him,  because  here  the  famous  early  German  poet,  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide,  had  ended  his  days  and  found  his  grave. 
Journeying  toward  the  west,  Sachs  visited  Frankfort  and  some 
of  the  cities  on  the  Rhine.  But  he  had  now  reached  the  fifth 
year  of  his  wanderings ;  so  he  remained  only  a  short  time  in 
each  place,  wending  his  way  through  the  beautiful  forests  and 
quaint  towns  of  Thuringia,  until  in  1516  he  found  himself  again 
within  the  walls  of  his  native  city. 

Among  the  noteworthy  customs  and  rnles  of  the  trades  it 
was  a  universal  law  that  no  journeyman  could  be  recognized  as 
a  master  workman  until  he  had  been  "  honorably  married  and 
had  had  a  wedding."  It  therefore  became  Hans  Sachs's  busi- 
ness to  find  himself  a  wife.  As  he  was  by  nature  given  to  cau- 
tion and  deliberation,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  careful  thought 
to  the  subject.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  two  Shrove  Tues- 
day plays,  produced  in  1517  and  1518,  and  especially  in  a  poem 
written  in  the  latter  year.  In  these  he  enforces  the  truth  that 
true  happiness  is  to  be  found  only  in  married  life,  and  his  own 
subsequent  experience  proved  the  correctness  of  his  theory. 
He  sought  M  a  life  companion  one  who  was  capable  in  every 
respect,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  fonnd  her  in  the  person  of 
Knnigundc  Kreuzer,  an  orphan  from  the  neighboring  village 
of  Wendelstein.  His  parents  approved  his  choice,  and  the 
wedding  took  place  September  1,  1519.  The  house  on  the 
Kotgasse  where  Hans  was  born  was  presented  to  him  by  his 
father.  Here,  for  several  years,  the  young  couple  lived,  and 
Sachs  devoted  himself  to  his  trade.    He  failed  to  court  the 
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from  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  temporal  welfare.  His 
industry  was  not  unrewarded,  for  lie  soon  became  known  as 
one  of  the  most  skillful  and  successful  workmen  iu  the  city. 
In  1542  lie  bought  a  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Peg- 
yitz,  in  the  Sebald  quarter.  The  street  is  now  called  Hans 
iachs  Street ;  but  the  original  residence  is  no  longer  standing. 
In  its  place  are  two  small  houses,  on  one  of  which  is  a  tablet 
with  the  inscription,  "Here  lived  Hans  Sachs."  Standing  be- 
fore it,  one  can  almost  imagine  that  he  hears,  issuing  from  the 
open  window,  the  quick  tap  of  the  shoemaker's  hammer  or 
sees  the  poet  among  his  books  and  papers,  dealing  tho  blows 
whose  echoes  still  resound  among  the  German  people. 

Jiis  marriage  with  Kunigunde  proved  to  be  a  happy  one. 
Ux  his  writings  he  often  spoke  jestingly,  and  even  derisively, 
of  the  peculiarities  of  ill-natured  women ;  but  he  did  not  find 
bis  examples  or  the  cause  for  his  satirical  references  in  his  own 
home.  In  the  poem  "The  Bittersweet  Married  Life,1'  a  young 
pian  is  made  to  report  a  conversation  with  "  Meister  Hans"  on 
the  advisability  of  marriage.  In  a  long  series  of  antitheses, 
with  keen  humor  and  a  masterly  command  of  language  the 
poet  portrays  the  light  and  the  dark  sides  of  married  life.  The 
lines  begiu, 

My  wife  is  my  paradise ; 
My  purgatory  likewise. 

And  the  concluding  sentences  may  be  rendered, 

She  is  my  servant  and  my  master, 
She  is  my  wound  as  well  as  plaster, 
She  is  my  heart's  dear  dwelling  place, 
But  makes  my  hair  grow  gray  apace. 

Allowance  must  be  made  here  for  poetical  license.  Sachs  knew 
very  well  that  all  marriages  did  not  turn  out  as  happily  as  his 
own;  and  the  twinkle  of  his  eye  as  he  penned  these  lines  had 
in  it  nothing  but  love  for  his  "dear  Kunigunde." 

During  these  years  which  Hans  Sachs  devoted  to  his  family 
md  his  shoemaking  the  new  doctrines  which  emanated  from 
the  cloister  at  Wittenberg  were  rapidly  spreading.  In  Nurem- 
berg Willibald  Pirkheimer  was  regarded  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
Reformation.  He  was  included  in  the  papal  bull  against  the 
reformers,  but  in  later  years  maintained  a  more  and  more  con- 
servative attitude.  The  real  leader  of  the  Nuremberg  Reforina- 
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tion  was  Lazarus  Spongier,  first  secretary  of  the  council  and 
Luther's  faithful  champion.  In  1519  he  published  n  defense 
of  Luther's  doctrines,  and  was  the  representative  of  the  city  at 
the  Diet  of  Worms.  The  city  council  endeavored,  however, 
to  restrain  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  great  reformer,  and 
even  forbade  the  sale  of  ids  writings.  This  action  was  taken 
out  of  rcsjxjct  to  the  position  of  the  emperor.  The  council 
deemed  it  better  to  take  no  decided  6tand,  either  for  one  party 
or  the  other,  but  to  await  developments.  When  the  Diet  was 
held  in  Nuremberg,  in  1522,  there  were  great  church  festivi- 
ties, (iorgeous  processions  marched  through  the  streets; 
priests  and  prelates,  elaborately  arrayed,  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
beholders.  But  all  these  evidences  of  wealth,  power,  and  glory 
made  no  permanent  impression.  They  could  not  restrain  the 
great  popular  current  which  had  already  set  in  toward  the  new 
doctrines. 

For  several  years  no  poetical  production  had  issued  from  the 
shoemaker's  workshop.  About  this  time  his  wife  noticed  that 
her  husband  was  more  given  to  meditation  than  usual,  that  he 
often  took  long  walks  alone  through  the  fields  and  in  the  Lau- 
renzer  woods,  spending  many  hours  away  from  home.  When  she 
asked  him  about  it  he  replied  that  he  was  thinking.  Every 
evening  he  sat  at  his  table,  often  until  late  at  night,  reading 
and  studying  various  books  and  small  pamphlets,  which  he 
bonght  secretly  and  read  with  as  much  avidity  as  though  the 
salvation  of  his  soul  depended  on  them.  Day  and  night  his 
thoughts  became  occupied  with  what  the  Augustinian  monk 
so  clearly  and  so  forcibly  proclaimed.  lie  managed  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  suppressed  Nnreml>crg  edition  of  the  theses 
as^inst  indulgences  and  brought  it  home  as  a  great  treasure. 
Numerous  editions  of  Luther's  early  writings  were  being 
issued,  not  only  from  Wittenberg,  but  from  Leipsic,  Strasburg, 
and  Basel.  They  were  widely  circulated,  and  Sachs  eagerly 
sought  them.  When  the  tract  An  Address  to  the  Christian  Ntiblw 
of  the  German  Nation  appeared  the  humble  shoemaker  thought 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  adapted  to  his  taste  and  circumstances. 
Hut  when  he  read  the  bold  words  which  Luther  used  in  the  In- 
troduction— "God  will  help  his  Church  by  means  of  the  laity, 
since  the  clergy,  whose  duty  it  was,  have  become  altogether 
eareless  about  it" — the  poet  of  the  people  felt  himself  called 
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upon  to  utter  Lie  voice  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation.  His 
whole  nature  was  mightily  stirred.  The  natural  and  inevitable 
result  was  the  pouring  forth  of  the  famous  poem,  44  The  Wit- 
tenberg Nightingale."  It  was  a  tribute  of  love  and  admiration 
to  Martin  Luther  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  announcement  of 
his  own  evangelical  faith. 

The  entire  poem  is  allegorical.  The  nightingale  is,  as  the 
title  indicates,  Martin  Lather.  His  singing  heralds  the  dawn- 
ing of  the  day.  His  notes  are  strong  and  far  reaching.  They 
well  represent  the  widespread  effect  of  Luther's  doctrines,  as 
well  as  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  writings.  The  song  of 
the  nightingale  awakens  the  sheep  (the  Christians),  thus  arous- 
ing the  anger  of  the  lion  (Pope  Leo),  who  attempts  to  destroy 
the  nightingale  by  sending  the  wolves  after  it.  But  the  flock 
of  sheep  leave  the  wilderness,  following  the  notes  of  the  night- 
ingale and  escaping  the  wolves  (bishops  and  abbots)  and  the 
serpents  (the  monks  and  nuns),  who  have  so  long  deceived, 
betrayed,  and  sought  to  devour  them.  The  traffic  in  indul- 
gences, the  reading  of  masses,  the  worship  of  the  saints,  the 
torments  of  purgatory,  and  all  the  long  list  of  errors  with 
which  the  priests  endeavored  to  maintain  dominion  over  their 
poor,  deluded  victims  are  pictured  with  remarkable  vividness, 
unsurpassed  wealth  of  language,  and  with  scathing  sarcasm. 
The  shaven  heads,  the  long  prayers,  the  burning  of  candles, 
the  carrying  of  banners,  the  offering  of  incense,  the  baptism  of 
bells,  the  selling  of  grace,  the  consecration  of  salt  and  wax  and 
water — all  this  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  constitute  44  the 
pope's  divine  service."  Opponents  of  Luther  are  represented, 
according  to  a  common  custom  of  the  time,  as  animals.  Em- 
ser  is  the  buck,  the  name  which  had  already  been  applied  to 
him  by  Luther;  Dr.  Eck,  the  wild  boar.  The  learned  men 
who  directed  their  polemics  against  Luther  are  pictured  as 
44  croaking  frogs,"  while  the  uneducated  who  failed  to  respect 
him  because  they  could  not  comprehend  him  are  44  wild  geese." 
The  poem  consists  of  6even  hundred  lines,  and  gives  a  vivid 
and  comprehensive  representation  of  the  entire  Reformation 
movement.  Toward  the  close  the  poet  rises  to  a  high  pitch 
of  moral  indignation  against  the  tyranny  of  priestcraft  and  ex- 
Iwrts  all  Christians  44  to  stand  by  the  word  of  God,"  for  44  the 
end  of  the  dominion  of  the  true  antichrist  will  surely  come." 
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He  declares  that  the  Binful  and  doomed  Babylon  of  which 

Daniel  wrote  has  its  fulfillment  in  the  papacy  ;  and,  therefore, 

he  calls  npon  all  believers  to 

Return  from  the  wilderness, 
To  our  shepherd,  Jesus  Christ. 
A  good  shepherd  he  is, 
Prevented  our  death  by  his; 
Our  help  in  adversity, 
Our  hope  for  eternity. 
Let  all  who  believe  in  his  name, 
Now  join  iu  a  loud  "  Amen." 

The  first  edition  of  this  poem  bears  no  date  ;  bnt  Sachs  in  his 
writings  gives  its  date  as  "  the  eighth  day  of  July,  1523."  On 
the  title-page,  underneath  a  rough  woodcut  which  covers 
nearly  the  entire  page,  are  the  words  from  Luke  xix,  40,  u I 
tell  yon  that,  if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would 
immediately  cry  out."  The  woodcut  represents  a  nightingale 
sitting  on  a  tree,  under  which  are  the  lion  and  the  other  ani- 
mals named  in  the  poem,  while  upon  a  mountain  in  the  back- 
ground stands  the  Lamb,  with  the  banner  of  victory.  The  in- 
scription at  the  head  of  the  Preface  reads,  "To  all  lovers  of 
evangelical  truth  Johannes  Sachs,  shoemaker,  wishes  grace  and 
peace  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  The  u  Wittenberg  Nightingale" 
may  be  considered  as  the  poetical  masterpiece  of  Hans  Sachs. 
The  effect  which  the  author  sought  to  produce  was  achieved  in 
a  far  higher  degree  than  he  could  have  expected.  The  poem 
made  an  extraordinary  impression.  During  the  first  year  six 
different  editions  were  issued.  It  is  referred  to  by  many  other 
writers  of  the  period.  Some,  like  Cochlseus,  the  bitter  anti- 
Lutheran  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  sneered  at  the  shoemaker; 
and  others,  like  the  artist  Greifenberger,  defended  him  and 
praised  the  poem. 

The  remarkable  popularity  which  this  composition  attained 
encouraged  the  author  to  continue  to  champion  the  cause  of 
the  reformers.  The  next  year  he  issued  four  popular  Theolog- 
ical Dialogues,  the  only  samples  of  prose  among  all  the  thou- 
sands of  his  productions.  These  are  written  in  a  style  which 
was  very  attractive  to  the  masses.  The  weaknesses  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  their  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  history 
of  the  Church,  their  love  for  gain  and  for  a  life  of  indolence — 
these  are  brought  out  with  a  freshness  and  irony  that  are  ex- 
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ceedingly  effective.  Sachs  shows  how  well  versed  he  was 
in  the  Bible  :ind  how  firmly  he  had  grounded  his  faith  in  the 
word  of  God.  lie  was  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  Bible 
before  Luther  appeared,  although  he  did  not  possess  one  himself ; 
but  it  was  not  until  he  purchased  a  copy  of  Luther's  translation 
that  he  began  to  really  make  the  Scriptures  a  subject  of  study. 
His  skillful  use  of  texts  was  one  of  his  chief  weapons  in  attack- 
ing the  abuses  of  the  Church.  In  the  last  of  these  dialogues, 
M  A  Conversation  of  an  Evangelical  Christian  with  a  Lutheran," 
he  manifests  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  toleration  with  which 
he  regarded  the  controversies  which  were  raging  around  him. 
He  endeavored  to  restrain  the  extreme  zeal  of  the  Lutherans 
against  the  Catholics,  claiming  that  the  latter  should  be  over- 
come by  the  word  of  God,  and,  wherever  the  Scriptures  allowed, 
their  practices  should  be  treated  with  tolerance.*  Sachs  did 
not  attempt  to  incorporate  in  his  poetry  a  tirade  against  the 
Catholics  or  to  overwhelm  them  iu  polemical  discussions.  He 
sought  rather,  by  the  use  of  the  legitimate  arts  of  poetry,  to  pre- 
sent the  existing  evils  in  such  a  light  that  the  people  would  be 
compelled  to  rid  themselves  of  them.  He  also  rendered  an 
especial  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  by  his  influ- 
ence upon  its  hvmnology.  He  changed  many  Catholic  hymns 
so  that  they  should  be  in  harmony  with  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  pure  Christianity.  For  the  name  of  Mary  and  of  various 
saints  that  of  Jesus  was  substituted.  He  also  composed  several 
new  hjmill  and  versified  some  of  the  psalms,  arranging  them 
for  use  in  church  singing.  In  1527  a  collection  of  hymns  and 
psalms  appeared,  in  which  those  of  Sachs  6tood  with  those  of 
Luther. 

In  the  years  1539  and  1540  Sachs  produced  two  poems  of  a 
more  serious  tone,  in  which  he  complained  iu  most  painful 
terms  of  the  decline  of  the  Reformation  and  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  man}' of  its  most  valued  acquisitions.  The  first  of 
these,  styled  "  Martyred  Theology,"  represents  theology  as  a 
much-abused  woman.  It  describes  in  detail  all  the  martyrdoms 
she  has  endured,  and  pictures  in  an  unenviable  light  the  various 
sect*  and  parties  which  were  the  chief  actors  in  bringing 

•Opponent*  of  the  Reformation  have  not  failed  to  make  uae  of  the  nharp  rppmoh  which 
Sachs  odmln.it i-red  to  the  Impatient,  and  somettmes  immoral.  Lutheran*  of  hi"  day.  In  Ar- 
nold'* Kirchen-  und  Kr.tztroc*chichlr  quotation*  from  the  above  dialogue  are  Introduced  to 
prove  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Reformation. 
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about  the  existing  desolation  in  the  theological  world.  uTho 
Complaining  Gospel  "  is  a  plea  for  God's  word.  It  has  deliv- 
ered man  from  a  long  night  of  error,  only  to  be  again  forsaken 
by  him  and  to  be  despised  and  perverted.  So  disheartened  is 
the  poet  at  the  threatening  loss  of  all  that  has  been  so  hap- 
pily attained  that  he  declares,  "  If  Christ  himself  should  come 
and  accept  his  own  word  the  narrow-minded  throng  would 
crucify  him  again  a3  an  erring  deceiver,  a  rebel,  and  a  mur- 
derer." He  concludes  the  complaint  with  a  heartfelt  prayer  to 
God  that  he  may  preserve  to  us  his  holy  word,  that  by  it  we 
may  be  "inflamed  through  every  part — body,  soul,  head,  and 
heart,"  and  that  men  may  again  be  established  in  the  true 
faith.  It  deeply  grieved  him  that  so  many  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Reformation  failed  to  recognize  that  the  purified  faith 
they  had  received  included  a  new  and  a  higher  moral  law, 
and  that  they  were  under  obligation  to  live  according  to  it. 
Similar  complaints  were  made  by  Pirkheimer;  but,  in  contrast 
with  Sachs,  Pirkheimcr's  testimony  must  be  discounted,  for  he 
lacked  a  firm  evangelical  faith,  and  his  own  private  life  was  not 
above  reproach. 

The  sudden  death  of  Martin  Luther,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
February,  1546,  was  a  severe  blow  to  all  the  Protestants,  and  few 
of  them  felt  it  more  keenly  than  the  shoemaker-poet.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  a  new  evidence  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  evangelical  truth.  Moved  by  his  own  grief,  he  wrote 
his  M  Epitaph  to  Doctor  Martin  Luther,"  a  noble  tribute  to  the 
consummate  worth  of  the  great  reformer  and  a  witness  to  the 
high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  common  people.  The 
following  rendering  will  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
poem,  though  it  lacks  the  terse,  vigorous  expression  and  the 
melodious  rhythm  of  the  old  German  original.    The  poet  says : 

I  thought  myself  in  a  temple  built  in  the  Saxon  style,  brightly  illu- 
mined by  candles,  and  filled  with  the  odor  of  incense.  Before  the  altnr 
stood  a  catafalque  covered  with  a  pall.  Above  it  hung  a  shield  adorned 
with  a  rose,  in  whose  center  was  a  cross.*  I  cried,  "  O,  God  !  what 
means  this  ?"  I  thought,  M  What  if  this  were  the  dead  bo<ly  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther?"  Presently  there  advanced  from  the  choir,  in  snow-white 
gnrb,  a  matron  whose  name  is  Theologia.  She  stood  by  the  bier  of  the 
dead;  she  wrung  her  hands  and  burst  into  passionate  tears.  With  sobs 
she  began  and  said  :  "Liest  thon  there,  and  art  thon  dend.  ()  thou  hero 
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true  and  bold,  chosen  of  God  to  fight  for  me  so  valiantly  ?  Thou  didst 
overcome  my  enemy  by  the  word  of  God,  by  discussion,  writing,  and  preach- 
ing. Tliou  hast  led  me  forth  from  the  great  tribulation  of  my  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  in  which  I  lay  so  long  that  I  was  well-nigh  forgotten. 
My  captors  drugged  ine  back  and  forth.  My  snowy  raiment  was  soiled 
and  torn.  I  was  so  bruised,  wounded,  and  disfigured  by  their  godless, 
human  doctrines  that  one  would  scarcely  have  known  me.  My  foes 
despised  me,  and  I  wus  counted  as  naught.  At  last  thou,  O  noble 
hero,  by  the  grace  of  God  didst  set  me  free.  Thou  didst  bathe 
my  wounds  ;  thou  didst  cleanse  my  garments  from  falsehood  and 
deceit;  thou  didst  anoint  me  and  heal  me,  so  that  now  I  am  fully  re- 
stored, strong,  and  pure  as  in  the  beginning.  In  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  task  thy  life  has  often  been  endangered.  Poj>e,  bishop,  king, 
and  priuce  have  thirsted  for  thy  blood.  But  as  one  of  God's  heroes  thou 
hast  ever  remained  steadfast,  faithful,  and  true,  turning  aside  for  no 
danger,  and  ever  pursuing  the  pathway  of  God  and  of  the  truth.  But, 
now  that  thou  hast  departed,  who  will  be  my  defender  ?  What  will  be 
my  fate,  so  unhappy  and  desolate  am  I  in  the  midst  of  my  enemies  ?  "  "I 
will  answer  thee  [replies  the  poet].  Fear  thou  not;  be  of  good  courage, 
thou  holy  one.  God  himself  hath  thee  in  his  keeping.  He  hath  given 
thee  in  abundance  many  noble  men,  who  still  live  and  who  are  well  able 
to  protect  thee.  Yea,  the  entire  multitude  of  Christians  shall  stand  thy 
guard,  for  thou  hast  become  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Fatherland.  None  of  them  will  forsake  thee.  They  will  preserve 
thee  from  the  vast  multitude  of  errors  taught  by  men.  No  power  or 
cmft  can  harm  thee.  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  thee. 
Therefore,  let  thy  mourning  be  only  for  this — that  Dr.  Martin,  conqueror 
and  victor,  a  truly  apostolic  warrior,  who  has  finished  the  fight  on  earth 
and  broken  the  might  of  thine  enemies,  hath  now,  by  Uie  tender  mercy 
of  God,  been  summoned  to  his  eternal  rest."  And  that  Christ  may  help 
us  all,  after  the  misery  of  life,  to  enter  into  eternal  joy — this  is  the 
prayer  of  Hans  Sachs. 

Death  came  still  nearer  to  the  poet  in  15C0,  when  his  "be- 
loved companion,"  Kunigunde,  was  taken  from  him.  The 
blow  was  the  more  severe  because  he  was  left  entirely  alone, 
all  of  their  seven  children  having  died  previously.  The  gen- 
uineness of  his  sorrow  for  his  wife  is  tonchingly  manifested  in 
his  poem  written  in  her  memor}'.  It  is  one  of  the  pearls  of  his 
poetical  compositions.  In  this  same  year  Sachs  made  a  "  general 
register"  of  all  the  poems  which  he  had  written.  Their  num- 
ber is  astonishing.  In  this  list  he  gives  the  names  of  nearly 
fifty-four  hundred.  These  were  subsequently  increased  to 
more  than  six  thousand.  He  even  surpassed  Luther,  and  is 
probably  the  most  prolific  writer  whom  the  German  nation  has 
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produced.  The  larger  part  of  these  writings  are  still  extant. 
Several  editions  of  his  poems  were  published  during  his  life- 
time. In  1870  the  Stuttgart  Literary  Society  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  The  volumes  are 
critically  edited,  and,  thus  far,  twenty-one  of  them  have  ap- 
peared. Hans  Sachs  died  on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  of 
January,  1576,  being  in  his  eighty -second  year.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  John,  just  outside  the  city,  where  lay 
the  bodies  of  Albert  Durerand  other  noted  men  of  Nuremberg. 
But,  strange  to  say,  like  John  Calvin's  at  Geneva,  his  grave  is 
no  longer  definitely  known.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  one  of  the 
most  unique  characters  in  German  history. 

The  writings  of  the  Nuremberg  shoemaker  present  no  great 
poetical  problems.  Whatever  he  thought  and  felt  he  expressed 
distinctly  and  clearly.  The  lucidity  of  his  style  is  one  of  its 
chief  attractions.  It  was  to  this  characteristic,  more  than  to 
any  other,  that  he  owed  his  widespread  popularity.  As  one 
reads  page  after  page  of  his  poems  and  notices  continually  how 
smoothly,  how  naturally,  how  melodiously  flows  the  current  of 
thought  and  of  language  the  impression  is  irresistible  that  this 
man  was  a  master  of  the  forms  of  literary  expression.  He 
understood  the  art  of  producing  suspense  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  and  he  often  used  it  to  great  advantage.  He  does  not 
disclose  at  once  all  the  details  of  the  scene  which  he  wishes  to 
put  before  the  imagination,  but  allows  these  to  come  to  light 
incidentally.  The  description  is  mingled  with  the  action  of 
the  poem.  It  is  all  the  more  effective  because  unnoticed. 
His  style  has  a  peculiar  charm  in  its  quaint  simplicity.  In  the 
M  Creation,  Fall,  and  Expulsion  of  Adam  from  Paradise  "  he 
pictures,  in  a  very  naive  manner,  Eve's  alarm  whenever  God 
visits  her  and  Adam's  instruction  of  his  boys,  as  he  tells  them 
how  to  behave  before  God,  how  to  take  off  their  hats,  bow,  and 
give  God  their  hand. 

The  unique  position  of  Hans  Sachs  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
man literature  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  He  is  the  sole 
representative  of  German  poetry  during  the  Reformation 
period.  That  no  other  poets  were  produced  has  often  led  to 
the  charge  that  the  Reformation  was  antagonistic  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature,  i Thus,  Paul  Lacroix  writes:  "The 
Reformation,  it  must  be  said,  was  everv  where  fatal  to  language 
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and  literature;  and  it  dealt  an  especially  severe  blow  at  German 
poetry.  Hans  Sachs,  the  Nuremberg  shoemaker,  i6,  perhaps, 
the  only  poet  who,  trying  his  hand  at  all  branches  of  poetry, 
ventured  to  brave  the  Lutheran  intolerance.''  *  While  it  is 
true  that  there  is  no  other  great  name  in  German  poetry  dur- 
ing this  century,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  a  similar  state- 
ment can  be  made  concerning  countries  which  were  not 
touched  by  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  the  literature  of  any  other  nation  a  single  great 
name  that  lends  literary  luster  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Reformation  dawned  at  a  time  when  German 
national  literature  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Hitherto,  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  people  had  been  limited  to  a  very  small  circle 
and  confined  within  a  very  narrow  range.  It  had  been  made  to 
conform  to  the  modes  of  expression  current  in  other  languages. 
The  Reformation  brought  with  it  newforces,  which  created  a  new 
literary  epoch.  The  Germans  were  impelled  to  cultivate  their 
own  language,  to  utilize  their  own  habits  of  thought,  and  to 
develop  the  inherent  resources  of  their  own  national  life.  It 
is  true  thet  the  evidences  of  this  intellectual  regeneration  were 
not  immediately  manifested  in  any  marked  degree.  There 
was  no  widespread  literary  activity.  The  reason  plainly  was 
that  the  Reformation  itself  produced  such  a  moral  upheaval 
that  the  awakening  intelligence  of  the  nation  everywhere 
turned  its  attention  and  directed  its  energies  toward  the  pro- 
found moral  and  ecclesiastical  problems  thus  suddenly  revealed. 
It  was  an  age  of  action,  rather  than  of  expression,  but  action 
which  was  inevitably  followed  by  expression.  The  turmoil  and 
unrest  of  the  Reformation  age  furnished  the  elements  for  the 
rich  literary  deposits  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 

After  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  popularity  of 
Hans  Sachs  began  to  wane.  The  reasons  were  his  unexampled 
productivity  and  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
German  language  during  the  previous  hundred  years.  The 
people  no  longer  understood  the  old  form  of  speech  in  which 
Sachs  had  written.  For  the  poet's  literary  resurrection  we  arc 
chiefly  indebted  to  Goethe.  He  gave  a  true  picture  of  the  man 
in  his  poem  "  Hans  Sachs's  Poetical  Mission."    He  taught 
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Wieland  to  admire  liim,  and  the  Weimar  essayist  praised  the 
Nuremberg  poet  in  prose,  wrote  tales  in  the  Hans  Sachs  man- 
ner, and  sought  to  enrich  his  vocabulary  from  old  German 
sonrces.  The  influence  which  Sachs  exercised  over  Goethe, 
Scherer  says,  is  u  traceable  in  his  satirical  drama?,  in  little 
didactic  plays,  in  his  poem  written  in  praise  of  the  old  master 
himself,  and,  above  all,  in  *  Faust.'"  *  Goethe  began  to  write 
*'  Faust"  in  prose;  but  when  he  became  familiar  with  Hans 
Sachs  and  his  peculiar  style  he  determined  to  put  the  story 
into  its  appropriate  old  German  setting  and  to  write  in  verse. 
It  is  thus  to  the  poet  of  the  Reformation  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  final  impulse  which  gave  to  the  world  the  most  cele- 
brated dramatic  poem  in  German  literature. 

Hans  Sachs  is  the  greatest  "  people's  poet "  whom  the  Ger- 
man nation  has  yet  produced.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  the 
people.  Birth,  training,  trade,  and  personal  temperament  gave 
him  a  large  sympathy  with  the  struggling  masses.  As  late  as 
his  sixt}'-third  year  he  worked  at  his  shoemaker's  bench.  He 
loved  the  common  people.  lie  lived  for  them,  wrote  of  them, 
and  spoke  to  them.  The  multitude  of  his  poems  on  domestic 
and  industrial  life  comprehends  everything  which  a  close 
observer  saw  around  hi  in.  There  is  no  important  element  of 
his  times  which  he  has  not  touched.  From  his  poems  it  would 
be  possible  to  construct  a  picture  of  the  Reformation  age  which 
would  be  the  most  complete  and  most  reliable  ever  presented 
by  any  writer.  Schiller  says,  "The  poet  is  a  citizen,  not  only 
of  his  country,  but  of  his  times."  If  he  be  judged  by  this  cri. 
terion  Hans  Sachs  will  be  placed  among  the  world's  greatest 
poets. 

•Scberer,  Hlntory  of  German  Literature,  vol.  11,  p.  100. 
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Art.  Ill— THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  AS  A 

WORKING  BODY. 

It  is  probable  that  several  changes  will  be  made,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  in  our  General  Conference  system.  Leaving 
constitutional  questions  to  others,  we  propose  now  to  examine 
the  practical  workings  of  the  General  Conference  in  the  past, 
that  we  may  discover  how  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  of 
this  legislative  body  of  the  Church  for  the  years  to  come.  The 
subject  will  be  presented  under  three  heads :  (1)  the  nnmber 
of  members  composing  the  Conference;  (2)  the  length  of  its 
sessions ;  (3)  its  methods  of  work. 

I.  The  number  of  the  members  is  variable  from  one  session 
to  another.  Some  provision  should  be  made  to  reduce  this 
variation  to  a  minimum.  It  is  generally  believed  that  a  delib- 
erative body  of  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  members  is 
necessarily  unwieldy  and  unfitted  for  proper  work.  A  careful 
study  of  the  Conference  at  work  will  correct  this  mistaken 
judgment.  The  national  political  conventions  called  quadren- 
nially to  nominate  candidates  for  president  and  vice  president 
and  to  adopt  platforms  for  the  parties  they  represent  are  not 
unwieldy  ;  yet  they  contain  approximately  three  hundred  more 
members  than  our  own  General  Conference  and  five  hundred 
more  than  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  A 
comparison  of  these  two  Conferences  will  bo  instructive.  The 
Inst  General  Conference  of  the  Southern  Church,  held  at 
Memphis  in  1894,  was  composed  of  343  delegates,  while  our 
own  General  Conference  at  Omaha,  in  1892,  numbered  504. 
The  smaller  body  has  already  provided  for  reducing  its  num- 
ber about  twenty-five  per  cent ;  and  a  proposition  for  reducing 
the  size  of  our  own  body  is  now  before  tho  Church.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  writer,  from  personal  observation  of  the  two  Con- 
ferences at  their  work — the  smaller  at  St.  Louis  and  Memphis, 
the  larger  at  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  Omaha — that  the  ad- 
vantage is  clearly  with  the  larger  body,  and  that  an  assembly 
of  five  hundred  delegates  is  not  too  cumbersome  for  legislation. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  reduced  the  size 
of  her  General  Conference  before  it  had  reached  that  best 
suited  for  6uch  work.    To  those  who  believe  that  a  great  re- 
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duction  in  numbers  would  cure  most  of  the  infirmities  of  the 
great  assembly  of  our  Church  the  following  facts  and  observa- 
tions are  submitted  for  consideration. 

At  the  General  Conference  held  in  New  York  in  1888  there 
were  463  delegates.  The  highest  number  at  any  time  present 
and  voting  was  459,  leaving  4  absent  or  not  voting.  Fourteen 
counted  votes,  taken  on  different  days,  show  an  average  of  35 
absent  or  not  voting.  The  Southern  General  Conference  held 
at  Memphis  in  1894  consisted  of  343  members.  In  each  of 
the  three  largest  votes  taken  the  number  of  voters  was  296,  or 

O  7 

47  less  than  the  total  membership  of  the  Conference.  The 
average  number  voting  in  fourteen  counted  votes  was  258,  or 
85  less  than  the  total  number.  Comparing  fourteen  counted 
votes  in  each  of  the  two  Conferences,  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers absent  or  not  voting  was  over  three  times  greater  in  the 
smaller  body  than  in  the  larger.  The  attendance  of  members 
in  their  seats  indicates,  in  a  general  way,  the  estimate  put  upon 
the  importance  of  legislation.  But  the  difference  may  be 
attributed,  in  part,  to  the  better  accommodations  enjoyed  by 
the  larger  body.  In  the  unfinished  auditorium  at  Omaha  the 
conditions  were  not  so  favorable  as  in  New  York,  either  as  re- 
gards the  seating  facilities  or  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
hall.  But  even  the  Omaha  Conference  of  501  delegates — 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  larger  than  the  Southern  body— shows  a 
better  percentage  of  members  present  and  voting  than  the 
Memphis  Conference,  which  assembled  in  a  church.  The 
highest  vote  at  Omaha  showed  484  members  voting  and  20 
absent  or  not  voting.  Fourteen  votes  on  different  days  dis- 
closed an  average  of  50  absent  or  not  voting.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  in  passing,  that  when  the  New  York  General  Conference 
was  brought  to  an  end  for  want  of  a  quorum  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  ministerial  delegates  were  present,  while  only 
about  three  sevenths  of  the  laymen  were  in  their  seats.  At 
Omaha  an  aye  and  no  vote  was  taken  May  25,  and  only  10 
ministers  were  found  absent  or  not  voting,  while  36  of  the  lay- 
men did  not  vote.  The  Southern  General  Conference  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  laymen,  the  two  orders  being  equally 
represented;  but  as  no  division  occurred  at  the  last  session 
between  the  ministerial  and  lay  delegates  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  comparative  attendance  of  the  two  orders, 
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A  Southern  bishop  said  at  Memphis,  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  our  fraternal  delegates,  that  he  should  be  6orry  to  see  the 
day  when  their  Conference  should  become  so  large  as  to  be 
compelled  to  go  elsewhere  than  to  a  church  to  hold  its  sessions. 
But  one  of  the  advantages  for  work  enjoyed  by  our  General 
Conference  comes  from  the  fact  that,  when  it  became  too  large 
to  find  accommodation  within  a  church,  it  sought  a  place  better 
adapted  to  its  purposes  than  any  church  building  could  possibly 
be.  The  weariness  of  the  flesh  resulting  from  a  four  hours' 
sitting  in  pews  without  support  for  the  arms  causes  rest- 
lessness both  in  body  and  mind — a  condition  unfavorable  to 
the  best  legislation.  It  has  been  urged  in  favor  of  holding  the 
sessions  in  the  auditorium  of  a  church  that  the  place  serves  as 
a  wholesome  restraint  upon  the  members  during  the  discus- 
sions. But  the  facts  fail  to  support  this  claim.  What  may  be 
called  turbulent  vehemence  in  debate,  not  to  mention  the  use 
of  irrelevant  and  biting  personalities,  does  not  oftener  mar  the 
proceedings  of  the  larger  body  in  its  hall  than  those  of  the 
smaller  body  in  its  church.  A  few  a6ons  of  thunder"  among 
Methodist  legislators  lose  themselves  in  the  ardor  of  debate 
wherever  they  may  happen  to  be.  The  difficulty  experienced 
in  hearing  the  speakers  in  a  large  body  is  often  presented  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  small  deliberative  bodies.  But  this 
would  prove  too  much ;  for  some  speakers  would  not  be  easily 
hand  in  an  assembly  of  only  two  hundred  delegates.  At  the 
Memphis  Conference,  with  only  about  three  hundred  usually 
present  and  with  the  farthest  row  of  pews  only  thirteen  from 
the  platform,  there  was  as  much  difficulty  experienced  in  keep- 
ing order  and  in  hearing  the  speakers  as  in  the  large  Exposi- 
tion Hall  at  Omaha,  at  a  Conference  having  half  again  as  many 
members  and  four  times  as  many  visitors.  With  the  present 
numbers  in  our  General  Conference,  "  unwieldincss ,?  is  a  ques- 
tion of  location  and  methods  rather  than  of  bulk. 

Another  matter  has  l)een  advanced  as  favoring  the  smaller 
number — namely,  the  greater  expense  incident  to  the  meeting 
of  a  large  body  of  delegates.  While  an  amount  of  nearly 
$36,000  is  large  in  the  aggregate,  yet  when  divided  among 
the  whole  membership  of  the  Church  it  is  barely  one  cent  and 
a  half  once  every  four  years  per  member — a  sum  too  insignifi- 
cant to  be  called  a  burden  upon  the  Church.    It  cost  the 
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Southern  Church  about  $18,700,  or  a  little  less  than  a  cent  and 
a  half  per  member  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  General  Confer 
ence  at  Memphis.  But  the  delegates  received  notice  that  they 
must  pay  their  own  board  if  they  remained  beyond  tho  fif- 
teenth day's  session ;  and  the  Conference  was  afterward  ex. 
tended  to  the  sixteenth  day.  It  is  hardly  just  to  grumble 
about  the  cost  of  travel  and  board  of  delegates  who  get  no 
compensation  for  their  labors.  A  wise  economy  would  insure 
a  large  but  judicious  expenditure,  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
convenient  place  for  the  meetings  and  provide  all  possible 
facilities  for  the  work. 

Another  question  for  consideration  is  the  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators.  Says  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate  of  May  16,  1894: 

The  first  obligation  of  a  General  Conference  is  to  the  Church,  no1 
to  the  lobby.  We  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Church, 
South,  in  having  our  General  Conference  committees  sit  with  closed 
doors.  We  would  do  well  to  go  further  and  have  tho  sessions  of  the 
General  Conference  with  closed  doors.  Eliminate  the  galleries  from 
the  problem,  and  the  question  of  time  for  business  becomes  much 
simpler. 

This  utterance  appears  to  us  to  have  been  made  without  reflec- 
tion. The  galleries  are  not  filled  with  lobbyists,  but  with  loyal 
and  honorably  interested  Methodists — "  devout  men,  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaven."  It  is  not  proper  for  any  leg- 
islative body  to  transact  its  business  in  secret  session.  When 
a  statesman  speaks  on  some  question  of  national  interest  the 
halls  of  Congress  are  crowded  with  spectators.  So  must  it 
ever  be  when  churchmen  speak  in  the  chief  council  of  our 
Zion.  Deeply  interested  multitudes  will  be  there  to  listen, 
and  the  discussions  will  be  the  better  for  their  presence.  The 
number  of  visitors  who  attend  the  business  sessions  of  our 
General  Conference  is  much  larger  than  that  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Southern  Conference  at  either  St.  Louis  or 
Memphis.  Nor  have  the  committees  any  need  to  exclude  visit- 
ors, except  on  special  occasions,  which  can  be  provided  for  as 
the  needs  arise.  Our  Conference  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
that  of  the  Southern  Church,  in  that  its  principal  committees 
are  large  enough  to  be  representative  bodies,  and  are  thus  fully 
competent  to  give  thorough  discussion  to  important  questions 
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before  they  are  presented  for  final  action  to  the  Conference 
itself.  This  is  of  great  importance  and  goes  far  toward  sup- 
plying the  need  for  two  honses  of  legislation.  The  committees, 
being  unincumbered  with  routine  business,  have  ample  time 
for  a  thorough  consideration  of  important  questions. 

II.  "With  the  great  increase  in  membership  and  the  opening 
up  of  new  lines  of  work  and  new  fields  of  activity  necessi- 
tating much  additional  legislation,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
noticeable  tendency  to  hurr}r  through  tho  business  and  shorten 
the  sessions  of  tho  General  Conference.  The  unseemly  haste 
toward  the  close  of  the  session  should  not  be  encouraged. 
Newspapers  often  congratulate  tho  people  upon  the  final 
adjournment  of  a  legislature,  as  if  it  were  an  evil  to  be  en- 
dured and  the  end  of  it  a  joyful  relief.  Shall  we  form  the 
same  low  estimate  of  our  chief  assembly?  Some  who  stand 
high  enough  to  give  their  words  a  wide  range  of  influence  have 
uttered  words  that  encourage  the  movement  toward  shorter 
sessions.  The  following  will  serve  as  a  sample  :  "  The  General 
Conference  will  become  more  and  more  an  unsettling  and  dis- 
turbing element  in  the  Church."  We  have  come  upon  times 
when  important  interests  of  our  world-wide  Methodism  demand 
patient  and  careful  consideration  ;  but  our  General  Conference 
of  1892  closed  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  session,  or  six 
days  earlier  than  the  preceding  General  Conference. 

Has  the  presence  of  laymen  contributed  to  this  haste?  The 
General  Conference  of  the  Church,  South,  contains  laymen  in 
equal  numbers  with  the  ministerial  delegates ;  and  its  session 
of  last  year  was  much  shorter  than  ours  at  Omaha,  adjourning 
on  the  sixteenth  day.  Barely  fifteen  minutes  were  given  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  federation  of  Methodisms  on 
the  day  before  the  final  adjournment.  But  their  haste  on  the 
closing  day  is  strikingly  shown  in  a  protest,  signed  by  forty- 
eight  members  of  the  Conference,  "  against  the  hasty  action  of 
this  body  by  which  two  entire  chapters  of  the  Discipline,  cov- 
ering the  methods  of  trial  and  appeal  of  bishops,  traveling 
preachers,  and  members,  were  adopted,  without  opportunity 
for  due  consideration,  and  even  before  the  paper  had  been  read 
to  the  body.**  In  our  own  Conference,  from  the  first  day,  a 
spirit  of  hurry  seizes  upon  the  members.  Toward  the  close 
this  spirit  has  obtained  complete  mastery.    A  call  for  the  pre- 
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vious  question  or  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  can  be  relied 
upon  to  cut  off  discussion  on  questions  demanding  the  most 
careful  consideration.  Deliberation,  in  any  true  6ense  of  the 
word,  is  impossible  under  the  five-minute  rule  and  amid  the 
general  hurry  that  marks  the  closing  days  and  tumultuous 
ending  of  our  sessions.  The  last  day  at  Omaha  furnished  a 
striking  example  of  action  taken  without  due  deliberation  in 
the  strange  proposition,  sent  down  to  bo  acted  upon  by  the  . 
Annual  Conferences,  on  the  matter  of  the  admission  of  women 
into  the  General  Conference. 

For  this  mischievous  tendency  both  the  causes  and  the 
remedy  should  be  diligently  sought.  Personal  convenience 
appears  to  determine  the  time  of  departure  of  many  delegates, 
who  seem  to  feel  no  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Church  at  large 
or  to  the  Conferences  whose  representatives  they  are.  It  would 
add  much  to  the  working  power  of  the  General  Conference  to 
eliminate  the  member  who  comes  proposing  only  to  remain 
two  weeks,  or  until  "  his  man  "  is  elected.  It  would  be  well 
to  dispense  with  the  much-visiting  member  who  comes  chiefly 
to  6eo  the  city.  It  might  be  of  advantage,  also,  to  require  the 
chairman  of  each  delegation  to  report  the  number  of  hours  each 
member  is  absent  from  his  seat.  In  the  committees  it  often 
happens  that  a  newly  seated  alternate  or  a  member  who  has 
been  "  seeing  the  city  comes  in  to  vote  upon  a  question  that 
has  been  thoroughly  canvassed  in  his  absence.  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  which  is  of  greater  detriment  to  wise  legislation — a 
vacant  seat  or  one  occupied  by  two  or  even  three  different  per- 
sons during  the  session.  The  trouble,  however,  is  much  greater 
in  the  smaller  General  Conference— that  of  the  Church,  South 
—than  in  our  own.  Both  of  these  matters — this  haste  in  get- 
ting through  with  the  business  of  the  session,  and  this  cul- 
pable inattention  to  the  responsibilities  assumed— are  mis- 
chievous in  their  tendencies  and  unworthy  of  those  who  have 
accepted  the  position  of  representatives  in  the  highost  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  Church. 

III.  Much  time  is  saved  in  our  General  Conference  by 
making  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Boundaries  so  far  final 
that  the  questions  involved  do  not  come  before  the  Conference 
for  consideration.  This  sort  of  work,  usually  of  local  interest, 
can  best  be  done  in  committee.    More  time  could  be  saved  if 
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the  election  of  all  general  secretaries  and  official  editors  were 
removed  from  the  General  Conference.  Some  better  way  of 
holding  these  elections  could  certainly  be  devised.  Committee 
work,  too,  would  be  greatl}-  improved  if  the  smaller  Annual 
Conferences  should  surrender  or  be  deprived  of  their  separate 
representation,  and  should,  instead,  be  grouped  together  into 
and  represented  by  districts,  so  that  every  General  Conference 
delegation  should  consist  of  at  least  four  members.  With  the 
present  number  (twelve)  of  standing  committees,  meeting  on 
alternate  days,  it  requires  a  delegation  of  six  members  in  order 
to  be  regularly  represented  at  all  committee  meetings.  About 
thirty-six  Annual  Conferences  send  but  two  delegates  each. 
These  delegates  will  with  6ome  regularity  attend  the  meetings 
of  two  or  three  of  the  principal  committees,  but  will  pay  only 
occasional  visits  to  the  others.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  committees 
have  more  than  forty  in  regular  attendance,  out  of  a  total  en- 
rollment of  considerably  over  one  hundred. 

With  a  General  Conference  not  varying  much  from  our  last 
one  in  point  of  numbers,  that  is  to  say,  containing  about  five 
hundred  members,  the  best  legislative  work  can  be  done,  if  the 
other  conditions  for  successful  work  are  only  maintained  at 
their  best.  It  will  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Church  much 
more  to  give  careful  attention  to  securing  a  proper  place  for 
the  holding  of  the  session,  to  providing  all  attainable  facilities 
for  the  work  of  the  Conference,  and  to  adopting  right  methods 
of  procedure,  than  to  cry  for  a  short  session  and  a  smaller  bodj% 
expecting  to  find  in  these  a  cure  for  present  evils.  In  one 
respect  a  Methodist  General  Conference  has  a  great  advantage 
over  those  general  assemblies  of  other  Churches  which  elect 
their  own  presiding  officers.  With  a  bishop  in  the  chair  who 
has  an  extensive  personal  acquaintance  among  the  delegates 
and  who  has  had  long  experience  in  presiding  over  deliberative 
bodies,  who  is  supported,  too,  by  his  colleagues  on  the  platform, 
it  is  provided  with  a  presidency  that  could  hardly  be  excelled. 
The  fault  is  not  in  the  chair  if  the  body  be  "  unwieldy,"  nor  in 
the  presence  of  spectators,  nor  in  the  mere  number  of  delegates. 

Who,  then,  is  the  ideal  delegate  ?  Not  necessarily  the  man 
who  is  oftenest  on  his  feet  or  he  who  goes  to  the  Conference 
with  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  matters  to  bo  presented. 
The  majority  in  any  Conference  will  do  little  or  no  speaking, 
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except  in  committee;  and  very  few  will  have  given  special 
study  beforehand  to  one  half  the  subjects  upon  which  they  will 
be  called  to  vote.  A  member  burdened  with  egotism  or  enam- 
ored of  his  own  eloquence  will  learn  little  of  a  subject  during 
a  discussion ;  and  the  man  of  average  attainments  who  listens 
well  to  all  discussions,  both  in  committee  and  in  open  Con- 
ference, will  be  apt  to  make  the  best  and  safest  legislator, 
especially  if  he  be  not  in  too  great  haste  to  get  home.  Let 
men  be  chosen  who  realize  that  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
placed  in  their  hands  imposes  weighty  and  solemn  obligations 
upon  them  for  their  best  service.  Let  the  Committee  on  En- 
tertainment see  that  a  building  with  good  acoustic  properties 
and  with  comfortable  seats  be  provided.  Let  all  conscientious 
delegates  sit  through  the  four  hours'  sessions  for  a  month  and 
a  day,  if  need  be.  And  let  us  hear  no  more  about  making  the 
General  Conference  a  small  body.  This  business  should  not 
be  done  in  a  corner. 
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Art.  IV. — SALV ABILITY  OF  HERETICS. 

Wk  should  suppose,  from  the  controversies  among  Protestants 
over  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  an  obscure,  shy  sect  of  esoteric  teachings,  instead  of  filling 
Western  history  back  almost  to  apostolic  times  and  having  pro- 
claimed her  tenets  in  a  thousand  authentic  and  public  docu- 
ments. It  was  really  amusing  some  years  ago  to  observe  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  communicating,  with  an  air  of  mysterious 
astonishment,  the  results  of  a  private  interview  with  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan's  secretary,  to  the  effect  that  his  Church  allows 
that  a  good  many  Protestants  may  be  saved.  We  should  sup- 
pose, from  the  air  of  pleased  surprise  and  innocent  importance 
with  which  he  made  the  announcement,  that  this  opinion  had 
been  buried  under  the  pyramids  and  had  jti6t  been  excavated 
by  him,  along  with  the  mummy  of  Ramcses  the  Great,  for  the 
general  enlightenment.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that 
no  opinion  can  bind  a  Catholic  conscience  unless  proclaimed 
urbi  et  orbi,  or  unless  universally  taught  in  the  Church  as  some- 
thing essential  to  the  faith.  There  is,  therefore,  no  room  for 
excavations  or  mysterious  disclosures  in  the  field  of  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine.  Opinions  may  be  entertained  more  or  less 
widely  and  with  more  or  less  of  reserve;  but,  unless  universally 
published  and  universally  received  as  of  dogmatic  obligation, 
they  cannot  be  enforced  upon  any  Roman  Catholic  who  chooses 
to  deny  them.  lie  may  be  en  joined  against  publicly  contradict- 
ing a  widely  spread  opinion  which  is  not  of  faith,  but  he  cannot 
he  required  to  profess  it.  Nor  can  we  be  6ure  that  a  doctrine  is 
held  by  Romo  to-day  because  she  held  it  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago.  It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Dollinger  that  Rome, 
6ix  hundred  years  back,  burned  people  for  teaching  papal  in- 
fallibility, and  to-day  she  excommunicates  them  for  denying  it. 
Even  Roman  Catholics  now  very  commonly  accept  Cardinal 
Newman's  theory  of  development,  according  to  which  the  gen- 
eral type  of  doctrine  has  always  been  the  same  in  the  Catholic 
Church  (as  indeed  it  has),  but  that  this  has  been  very  slowly 
evolved,  and,  meanwhile,  many  opinions  incompatible  with  it 
have  long  prevailed  and  often  been  inconsiderately  enforced, 
as  if  they  were  of  the  faith.  Whatever  we  may  6ay  of  this  theory 
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iu  genera],  in  its  relations  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Chnrcli,  it 
seems  not  to  work  amiss  as  to  the  salvability  of  heretics,  es- 
pecially as  it  would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  cite  any  instance  of 
discipline  inflicted  on  a  Catholic,  ancient  or  modern,  for  enter- 
taining a  charitable  presumption  as  to  the  future  destiny  of 
pious  schismatics  whose  schism  has  been  inherited  and  has  not 
originated  with  them. 

As  good  a  starting  point  as  any  in  our  consideration  of  this 
matter  is  Dr.  Johann  Anton  Theiner's  work,  Das  Seligkcits- 
dogma  der  romisch-katholischen  Kirche  ("  The  Roman  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  Salvability''),  published  at  Breslau  in  1847.  The 
names  Theiner  and  Breslau  suggest  a  Roman  Catholic  ori- 
gin. However  this  may  he,  the  work  of  over  six  hundred 
and  fifty  closely  printed  octavo  pages,  crowded  with  the  most 
accurate  learning,  breathes  from  beginning  to  end  the  most  un- 
relenting virulence  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  author's 
aim  is  to  prove  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always 
taught,  and  still  teaches,  that  from  the  first  Whitsuntide  (or,  at 
least,  from  the  fall  of  the  temple)  till  now  no  human  being, 
baptized  or  unbaptized,  infant  or  adult,  dying  out  of  visible 
communion  with  the  6ee  of  Peter  has  ever  been,  or  ever  will 
l>e,  saved.  All  pretenses  to  the  contrary  he  declares  to  have 
been  mere  hypocritical  appearances,  assumed  to  beguile  the 
unwary  and  lull  them  into  an  unsuspicious  benevolence  toward 
Rome,  which  shall  make  them  easier  victims  of  her  proselytizing 
ilesiirns.  Now,  anvone  who  will  attentively  read  Dr.  Theiner's 
work  will  not  fail  to  be  persuaded  of  his  ample  competency 
to  decide  this  matter.  If  he  cannot  establish  his  point  no  one 
can.  Learning  and  ability  being  conceded,  the  only  question 
is  one  of  good  faith. 

Before  considering  this,  however,  let  us  admit,  what  every- 
one knows,  that  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  time  of  her  full 
development,  as  early  as  the  year  200,  lias  always  taught  un- 
waveringly that  out  of  the  Church  thcro  is  no  salvation.  Extra 
ecclesiom  nulla  solus  is  a  formula  that  no  Catholic,  ancient  or 
modern,  Eastern  or  "Western,  has  ever  ventured  to  contradict, 
unless  he  stood  prepared  to  forfeit  his  Catholic  name.  The 
only  question  has  been  one  of  interpretation.  Wo  need  not 
concern  ourselves  much  about  tho  Eastern  Church.  Her  ancient 
writers  have  been  of  a  milder,  and  her  modern  of  a  narrower, 
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temper  than  the  Western.  Orthodoxy  has  been  her  great  note, 
while  catholicity  has  been  emphatically  embodied  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  With  the  latter,  doctrinal  error  has  been  of  less  ac- 
count than  disobedience.  False  doctrine,  however  erroneous, 
even  though  it  should  confound  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  to 
use  Bellarmine'8  illustration,  is  not  heresy,  so  long  as  the  man 
stands  prepared  to  accept  whatever  ho  learns  that  the  Church 
lias  authentically  defined.  The  true  question,  therefore,  is 
with  Rome,  Can  schismatics  be  saved  ?  It  is  indifferent 
whether  their  schism  declares  itself  in  the  rejection  of  an  au- 
thentic doctrine  or  in  disobedience  to  a  legitimate  command  of 
the  Church.  However,  as  inward  separation  from  the  Church 
is  most  unequivocally  exhibited  in  the  rejection  of  defined  doc- 
trine, we  need  not  change  our  title,  provided  we  interpret  it 
as  including  schismatics  even  though  doctrinally  sound,  as  the 
Greeks  are  admitted  to  be  and  as  some  Roman  Catholics  main- 
tain that  a  large  share  of  the  Anglicans  arc. 

Theiner,  who  must  not  be  confused  with  his  brother,  an 
eminent  Catholic  divine,  is  right  in  taking  Augustine  as  the 
decisive  authority  as  to  the  ancient  Catholic  doetrine  of  salva- 
bility.  However,  he  raises  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
honesty  of  his  attitude  toward  Augustine  by  hurling  at  him 
the  hateful  term  Frommler^  *'  a  pretender  to  piety,"  and  hold- 
ing up  against  him  the  excesses  of  his  earlier  life  as  a  proof 
that  the  devout  sobriety  of  his  later  years  was  put  on  for  sinister 
ends.  Now,  I  need  not  defend  the  noble  sincerity  of  Augustine's 
conversion  against  Theiner  or  against  any  other  ignoble  adver- 
sary. Nor  need  I  vindicate  his  right  to  that  symbol  of  the 
flaming  heart  which  the  Roman  Church,  with  the  marvelous 
justice  of  her  appreciations  of  her  great  saints,  has  assigned  to 
him.  But  I  mention  Theincr's  scoffing  disparagement  as  the 
keynote  to  the  tone  of  his  whole  book.  It  is  thoroughly 
scientific  in  form  and  utterly  unscientific  in  fact,  having  no 
more  moral  title  to  respect  than  any  one  of  our  coarsest  and 
most  blundering  polemical  tracts.  This  shows  that  scientific 
temperance  would  not  establish  his  contention,  and  that  he  re- 
sorts to  unworthy  virulence  for  this  reason.  However,  he 
surveys  the  whole  field  of  the  controversy  with  60  ample  a 
sweep  of  view  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  in  this  respect  to 
follow  his  lead. 
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Augustine  and  the  whole  Catholic  Chnrch  of  his  day  doubt- 
less held  that  outside  the  pale  of  baptism  justifying  grace  is  not 
given.  A  virtuous  heathen  might  not  be  condemned  to  tor- 
ment ;  although  the  fathers  are  by  no  means  so  indulgent  in 
this  as  the  schoolmen  and  the  modern  Catholic  divines. 
But  at  all  events  he  would  never  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Yet  even  here  we  must  make  a  profoundly  im- 
portant exception.  Augustine  declares  that  most  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  his  day  denied  the  eternity  of  future  punishment. 
Nor  will  he  allow  them  to  be  called  heretics.  He  commends 
their  compassionateness  and  is  willing  to  concede  that  eternal 
punishments  may  be  from  time  to  time  remitted,  or  even  alto- 
gether intermitted — an  opinion  very  commonly  prevalent 
throughout  the  later  ages,  and  one  to  which  the  Church  seems 
never  to  have  raised  any  opposition.  However,  he  insists  that 
Scripture  makes  it  plain  that  we  cannot  go  farther  than  this. 
He  and  the  Church  of  his  day,  of  course,  held  that  whoever  is 
baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church,  not  being  in  mortal  6in,  is 
forgiven  and  justified,  and,  dying  in  this  state,  is  saved.  He 
also  holds  that  whoever  is,  with  due  matter,  form,  and  intent, 
baptized  out  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch  receives  the  sacrament,  in- 
deed, but  not  the  grace  of  the  sacrament  If,  now,  lie  comes 
into  the  Church,  then,  having  already  the  baptismal  character, 
he  first  receives  the  baptismal  grace.  But  who  are  baptized  in 
the  Catholic  Church  ?  Only  those  that  are  baptized  by 
Catholic  Christians?  Theiner answers  for  him,  "  Yes."  Au- 
gustine answers  for  himself  as  follows :  "  Those  who  defend 
their  own  opinion,  however  false  and  perverse,  with  no  per- 
tinacious animosity,  especially  when  they  have  not  engendered 
it  by  the  audacity  of  their  own  presumption,  bnt  have  received 
it  from  lapsed  parents  led  away  into  error,  and  seek  the  truth 
with  cautions  solicitude,  being  prepared  to  be  set  right  when 
they  have  discovered  it,  are  in  no  way  to  bo  reckoned  among 
heretics"— nequaquam  sunt  inter  h&reticos  depvtandi.  It 
follows,  then,  that  all  such  persons,  even  though  not  baptized 
by  Catholics,  have  been  baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church  and 
have  been  made  partakers  of  justifying  grace. 

To  this  Theiner,  who  adduces  the  passage  at  length,  replies 
that  Augustine  wrote  it  before  he  was  firmly  fixed  in  ortho- 
doxy ;  that  he  addresses  it  to  Donatist  bishops,  whose  good 
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will  he  wished  to  gain  ;  that  the  whole  letter  shows  him  to  con- 
fine it  to  those  who  were  just  ready  to  come  over;  and  that  his 
whole  subsequent  life  agrees  with  this  last  assumption.  How 
far  he  may  have  recognized  any  particular  Donatists  as  exem- 
plifying his  principle  I  cannot  say.  Men  in  controversies  so 
intense  as  this  which  laid  Africa  waste  seldom  show  much  prac- 
tical charity.  But  there  his  dictum  is,  plain  in  its  terms,  re- 
ceived into  the  canon  law,  btill  authoritative  in  the  Church, 
and  certainly  lending  itself  much  more  easily  to  a  large,  than  to 
a  narrow,  interpretation.  Dr.  Theiner,  however,  when  Mel- 
chior,  Bishop  of  Diepenbrock,  about  1850,  in  a  pastoral  letter, 
quotes  this  declaration  of  Augustine  and  its  reception  into  the 
canon  law  as  a  proof  that  "  the  Catholic  Church  accounts  as  still 
belonging  to  her  those  who,  incorporated  with  her  by  baptism, 
remain  outwardly  estranged  from  her  on  earth  by  reason  of  in- 
nocent error,"  flies  out  against  him  as  a  hypocritical  deceiver 
endeavoring  to  mislead  the  world  for  the  dark  designs  of  his 
Church.  Inasmuch  as  the  pastorals  of  a  Catholic  prelate,  though 
not  supposed  infallible,  are  of  high  doctrinal  authority  for  his 
diocesans  unless  reversed  by  Rome — which  it  appears  that  this 
pastoral  was  not — it  follows  that  Melchior,  to  deceive  Protes- 
tants, has  set  himself  to  mislead  his  own  people  from  the 
faith !  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  this  imputation  is  the  more 
odious  or  the  more  ridiculous. 

How  absolutely  Theiner  in  this  controversy,  for  all  his  learn- 
ing, is  devoid  of  common  honesty,  as  a  man  of  so  virulent  a 
temper  of  necessity  always  is,  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  this 
very  place — after  showing  that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  Cath- 
olic divines  held  baptism,  except  for  martyrs,  to  be  in  every 
conceivable  case  indispensable  for  salvation,  until  St.  Bernard 
and  the  schoolmen  after  him  allowed  that  the  baptism  of  de- 
sire suffices  where  that  of  water  cannot  be  had — he  remarks 
that  this  has  never  become  a  Church  doctrine,  and  that  the 
Council  of  Trent,  Session  VII,  Canon  V  (erroneously  given 
IV),  De  BaptismOy  declares  baptism  necessary  to  salvation.  Un- 
doubtedly it  does;  but  in  what  sense?    In  the  sense  that  the 

to  f 

application  of  water  is  always  necessary  ?  Then  the  baptism  of 
blood  in  martyrdom  would  be  excluded,  which  Theiner  admits 
that  the  Church  receives.  Since,  then,  we  see,  even  on  Theiner's 
showing,  that  by  calling  baptism  necessary  the  Council  does  not 
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mean  that  the  external  rite  is  always  requisite,  the  author's  ap- 
peal to  the  word  necessarium  is  of  no  force.  It  does  not  of 
itself  exclude  the  baptism  of  volition.  Does  the  Council,  even 
while  not  denying  this,  neglect  it?  No.  In  the  s:une  session 
Canon  IV,  De  JSacr amentia  in  Geneve,  reads  :  "If  anyone  shall 
say  that  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law  are  not  necessary  to 
salvation,  but  superfluous,  and  that  without  them,  or  the  earnest 
desire  of  them  [eorum  voto\  men,  by  faith  alone,  obtain  from 
God  tiie  grace  of  justification,  although  all  are  not  necessary 
for  everyone,  anathema  sit.11  Here  the  clause  which  I  have 
emphasized  gives  the  Council's  own  interpretation  of  neces- 
sarium. If  instructs  us  authoritatively  that  the  Church,  in  de- 
claring baptism  necessary  for  all,  the  eucharist  necessary  for  all 
of  full  age,  and  penance  necessary  for  all  falling  into  mortal 
sin  after  baptism,  means  that  the  defect  of  these  sacraments, 
where  inevitable,  is  supplied  by  the  earnest  desire  of  them — 
votum  sacramenii. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  as  Theiner  affirms,  that  the  baptism  of 
volition,  as  sufficing  where  the  external  rite  cannot  be  had,  has 
not  become  a  Church  doctrine.  It  has  been  indissolubly  con- 
nected  by  the  Conncil  of  Trent  with  the  baptism  of  water,  as 
its  adequate  substitute  in  case  of  necessity.  Dr.  Theiner,  of 
course,  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  it  has  become  a  mere  com- 
monplace of  Roman  Catholic  theology,  alike  of  learned  treatises 
and  of  popular  catechisms.  It  may  be  that  the  anathema  of 
the  Council  does  not  formally  strike  the  denial  of  it  when 
separated  from  the  whole  canon  ;  but  neither  does  an  anathema 
strike  the  denial  of  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  Christian 
marriage,  which  yet  the  Council  of  Trent  treats  as  undoubtedly 
the  true  Catholic  doctrine.  Accordingly,  the  Inquisition  at 
Goa,  having  learned  that  a  young  Frenchman,  besides  a  want 
of  respect  to  the  Holy  Office  itself,  had  once  denied  that  the 
baptism  of  volition  could  ever  suffice,  condemned  him  to  five 
years  in  the  galleys  for  this  inconsiderate  speech.  It  is  true 
that  the  King  of  Portugal  annulled  the  sentence— not,  how- 
ever, as  bad  theology,  but  for  fear  of  trouble  with  France.  In- 
deed, the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary  is  not  by  any  means 
established  on  as  certain  a  basis  of  authority  as  the  baptism  of 
desire.  Accordingly,  the  Roman  Catechism,  drawn  up  by  di- 
rection of  Trent  and,  though  not  of  dogmatic  obligation,  yet 
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the  true  representative  of  Tridentine  theology,  instructs  the 
parish  clergy  that  they  should  see  to  it  that  infants  are  baptized 
as  soon  after  birth  as  possible,  but  that  they  should  delay  the 
baptism  of  catechumens  until  they  are  fully  instructed,  inas- 
much as  they,  having  already  the  baptism  of  volition,  will  not 
be  deprived  of  eternal  life  if  called  out  of  the  world  without  the 
external  sacrament. 

It  has  been  suggested,  by  some  who  can  hardly  bear  to  admit 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  allows  the  possibility  of  salvation  with- 
out external  baptism,  that,  at  least,  she  only  extends  it  to  those 
who  die  suddenly  while  they  are  actually  preparing  for  it.  To 
this  it  suffices  to  answer  that  the  Council  of  Trent  makes  no  such 
limitation ;  and  it  is  certain  that  modern  Roman  Catholic  theol- 
ogy makes  none.  Tims,  the  Abbe  Hue,  traveling  from  Thibet 
to  China  in  company  with  a  very  foul-mouthed  heathen  man- 
darin who  died  suddenly  on  the  journey,  violates  no  canon  of 
orthodoxy  in  expressing  the  hope — confessedly  a  faint  one — that 
God  may  have  granted  him  "the  baptism  of  desire"  with  his 
parting  breath.  Hue's  book  was  put  on  the  Index,  but  not  for 
this.  This  question,  whether  the  unbaptized  may  be  saved,  does 
not  immediately  bear  on  the  salvability  of  heretics,  since  a  cate- 
chumen is  not  a  heretic.  Yet  the  way  was  opened  for  wider  and 
yet  wider  conceptions  of  God's  redeeming  purposes  as  one  wall 
of  exclusion  after  another  fell  under  the  expanding  force  of  the 
Christian  consciousness.  When  Rome,  about  the  year  250, 
breasted  the  whole  current  of  Catholic  opinion  in  Africa  and 
Asia  by  contending  for,  and  after  long  controversy  carrying 
through,  the  position  that  heretical  baptism,  lightly  administered 
and  intended,  was  valid,  she  then,  as  Dr.  Schatf  remarks,  opened 
a  back  door  by  which  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  has 
continually  reentered  as  often  as  hierarchical  pride  has  driven  it 
out  by  the  front.  Hierarchical  pride,  or  a  temper  which  Prot- 
estants cannot  distinguish  from  it,  has  undoubtedly  thus  far 
prevailed  in  her  relations  to  Christians  divided  from  her,  and 
has  shaped  her  official,  and  mo6t  of  her  theological,  language ; 
but  the  happy  decision  of  the  third  century  has  not  allowed  her 
to  treat  Christians  out  of  communion  with  her  as  no  Christians. 
The  tone  of  brotherhood  is  as  yet  far  from  controlling ;  but  it  has 
become,  of  course  with  abundant  exceptions  and  relapses,  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  decided,  although  often  in  6trange  contrast 
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with  the  literal  sense  of  established  formulas ;  and  since,  at  least, 
the  time  of  Benedict  XIV,  who  died  in  1758,  and  still  more  of 
Clement  XIV,  who  abolished  the  Maundy  Thursday  reading 
of  the  hateful  bull  of  universal  excommunication  In  Coma 
Domini,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  has  gradually  invaded  even 
the  official  declarations  of  Rome,  and — though  even  here  with 
some  very  unhappy  exceptions — has  never  been  more  decided 
than  in  the  tone  of  the  excellent  man  who  fills  the  papal  chair 
at  present.    But  I  shall  revert  to  this  farther  on. 

Theiner  says  no  more  than  the  truth  in  remarking  that  the 
concession  of  validity  to  heretical  baptism  has  often  been  galling 
to  Catholic  arrogance  and  has  provoked  strong  reactions.  Since 
Nic«ea,  these  must  be  evasive ;  and  in  the  form  of  evasion  they 
show  themselves  very  unpleasantly  at  present  toward  Protes- 
tantism. It  is  true,  a  great  part  of  the  Protestants  of  England 
and  America  rebaptize  Roman  Catholics  coming  over  to  them  ; 
but  this  does  not  excuse  Rome  for  going  back  from  her  own 
principles  by  allowing  so  general  a  rebaptizing,  even  though 
sub  conditions,  of  converts  from  Protestanism.  She  pleads,  in- 
deed, that  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants  are  so  negligent  in  baptiz- 
ing that  she  can  never  be  sure  that  converts  have  actually  been 
touched  by  the  sacramental  water.  Yet  this  will  certainly  not 
apply  to  Baptists,  whom  she  occasionally  receives  and  whom, 
like  the  rest,  she  rebaptizes  provisionally.  It  seems  evident 
that  we  have  here  to  deal,  not  with  ritual  scrupulousness  alone, 
but  with  a  strong  reaction  of  sectarian  exclusiveness.  She  docs 
not  allege  the  invalidity  of  our  ministry,  inasmuch  as  she  re- 
ceives lay  baptism,  though  ordinarily  irregular,  as  always  com- 
petent for  validity.  Were  it  not  that  this  ungracious  usage 
appears  to  be  mostly  restricted  to  the  countries  of  English 
speech,  and  that  it  still  veils  itself  under  the  form  of  hypothet- 
ical repetition,  there  would  be  danger  that  this  last  thin  link  of 
visible  Christian  unity  would  be  altogether  snapped.  It  is  true 
that,  since  the  doctrine  of  virtual  baptism  has  come  up,  and, 
still  more,  that  of  implied  desire — votum  implicitum— the  re- 
sults in  widening  the  rent  are  by  no  means  so  disastrous  as  they 
would  once  have  been.  The  widely  accepted  view  now  is  that 
loyalty  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  conjoined  with  true  contrition,  is 
divinely  imputed  in  lieu  both  of  a  missing  sacrament  and  of 
the  explicit  desire  for  it.    In  other  words,  he  who  means  to  obey 
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Christ  does  obey  Christ,  virtually,  though  not  expressly.  Rome 
herself  has  become  alarmed,  and  has  encouraged  the  American 
bishops  to  warn  their  clergy  that  they  incur  a  suspension  from 
all  sacerdotal  functions  by  rebaptizing  a  Protestant  absolutely 
whom  it  would  have  sufficed  to  rebaptize  provisionally,  or  by 
baptizing  him  provisionally  when  inquiry  would  have  shown 
that  his  first  baptism  was  undoubtedly  valid.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  warning  will  do  some  good.  Yet,  when  a  convert 
from  Protestantism  is  put  up  to  believe  in  some  trumpery 
miracle  or  vision  supposed  to  be  given  to  show  him  that  his 
first  baptism  was  void,  it  is  evident  that  the  hateful  spirit  of 
mere  sectarianism  is  still  strong  to  override  one  of  the  funda- 
mental decisions  of  Rome. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  instinct  of  domination  itself  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  Christian  fellowship.  Rome  teaches  explicitly 
that  she  has  no  authority  over  the  unbaptized.  Heathen,  Jews, 
Moslems,  Quakers,  and  the  yet  unbaptized  children  of  Bap- 
tists and  of  indifferent  persons  are  all,  by  her  own  showings 
outside  her  jurisdiction.  Accordingly,  as  Henry  C.  Lea  re- 
marks, while  baptized  Jews  in  Spain  were  never  sure  of  their 
lives  from  the  jealousies  of  the  Inquisition,  unbaptized  Jew, 
went  about  at  their  ease.  Her  right  to  claim  the  obedience 
of  Christians  6he  grounds  solely  on  the  fact  that  they  are  bap- 
tized in  form  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  baptized  validly.  There- 
fore, however  doubtful  in  the  case  of  individuals,  she  is  obliged, 
in  the  interest  of  her  own  claims,  to  admit  that  the  Protestant 
world,  as  a  whole,  is  made  np  of  baptized  persons.  Thus,  as 
Cardinal  Manning  expresses  it,  speaking  immediately  of 
England,  Protestant  Christendom  must  bo  considered  as  yet 
included  within  the  covenant  of  salvation.  Thcincr's  conten- 
tion— that  by  true  Catholic  doctrine  even  infants,  though 
as  yet  incapable  of  heresy  or  schism  or  other  mortal  sins,  must 
be  viewed,  if  not  baptized  by  Catholics,  as  having  received  the 
bare  sacrament,  not  the  grace  of  the  sacrament — is,  as  we  have 
seen,  plainly  inconsistent  with  Augustine's  declaration  and 
is  wholly  opposed  to  the  tenor  of  modern  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ology. The  Jesuits,  therefore,  and  Manning  in  agreement  with 
them,  have  simply  developed  Augustine's  opinion  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusion,  in  questioning  whether  the  English  people  can 
rightly  be  called  either  heretics  or  schismatics,  and  in  declaring 
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that  a  great  many  of  them  appear  never  to  have  committed  a 
mortal  sin  and  are,  therefore,  presumably  the  predestinated  heirs 
of  salvation.  They  also  remark  that  every  added  generation  of 
Protestant  habit,  making  it  harder  to  apprehend  the  claims  of 
Rome,  augments  the  probability  of  good  faith  and  lessens  the 
difficulties  of  being  saved  outside  the  visible  limits  of  Catholi- 
cism. These  concessions  apply  more  immediately  to  Anglican- 
ism, but  extend  in  a  general  way  to  the  whole  body  of  British 
Protestants  and,  indeed,  of  Protestants  generally.  Cardinal 
iVewman  even  takes  the  salvability  of  Protestants  as  the  ful- 
crum of  an  argument  against  the  necessity  of  the  devotion  to 
Mary.  If  it  were  necessary,  says  he,  how  then  could  Protes- 
tants be  saved  %  The  eminent  Jesuit  Elizalde's  powerfully  log- ' 
ical  work  (from  the  elder  point  of  view)  was  very  ungraciously 
received  by  his  order  and  has  utterly  failed  to  check  this  milder 
way  of  regarding  Protestant  nations. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  toward  admitting  the  salvability  of 
heretics  was  the  admission  that  heretical  baptism,  rightly  ad- 
ministered— that  is,  with  natural  water  actually  flowing  on  the 
face  and  applied  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity — is  valid,  howrevor 
ignorantly  or  unbelievingly  performed,  if  only  there  has  been 
an  intention  "  to  administer  the  rite  known  among  Christians 
by  the  name  of  baptism."  The  second  great  step  was  the 
admission  that  schismatics  by  inheritance  are  not  necessarily 
schismatics  or  heretics  in  God's  view.  The  next,  coming  cen- 
turies later,  was  the  establishment  of  the  baptism  of  desire.  All 
things  working  toward  charity  work  very  slowly.  There  seems 
a  providential  necessity  in  this,  especially  in  the  development  of 
the  Christian  Church.  We  know  by  constant  observation  that 
charity  is  apt  to  bo  more  or  less  latitudinarian,  and  a  vigorous 
grasp  on  principles  more  or  less  intolerant.  Now,  at  the  time 
of  Christ  the  world  was  full  of  religions  that  have  utterly  failed 
to  approve  themselves  as  capable  of  becoming  universal.  The 
most  splendid  of  all,  the  Gneco-Roman,  spoke  for  all  the  rest 
in  surrendering  its  remnant  of  vital  force  to  the  Church.  Bud- 
dhism has  never  been  able  to  establish,  at  most,  a  higher  title  for 
its  founder  than  that  of  the  "  light  of  Asia,"  meaning,  in  fact, 
eastern  Asia,  where  he  has,  moreover,  to  divide  his  prerogatives 
with  three  or  four  other  systems.  Brahmanism  is  by  its  very 
essence,  incapable  of  existing  beyond  the  sacred  soil  of  India. 
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Zoroastrianism  has  declined  to  a  glimmering  spark.  The  rising 
Church  was,  therefore,  right  in  recognizing  herself  as  the  sole 
vehicle  of  communication  with  God,  the  only  community  capa- 
ble of  bringing  all  mankind  into  a  temporal  and  eternal  fellow- 
ship with  him  and  with  one  another.  So  long,  therefore,  as  her 
destiny  was  not  assnred,  any  amount  of  exclusiveness  was  better 
than  a  flabby  good  nature  toward  systems  that  were  only  cum- 
bering the  ground.  It  was  through  her  uncompromising  firm- 
ness in  maintaining  that  only  within  her  own  limits  could  a  man 
be  brought  into  union  with  God,  here  and  hereafter,  that 
she  was  saved  from  disintegration  and  assured  of  her  final  vic- 
tory. Even  in  our  timo  Christianity  and  Christian  civilization 
•  would  be  dissolved  if  the  disposition  of  some  Christians  were  to 
prevail  and  all  men  were  to  be  treated  as  standing  within  abont 
tho  same  range  of  spiritual  opportunities,  allowing  to  Chris- 
tians merely  a  somewhat  more  eminent  measure  of  these.  All 
through  these  ages,  however,  charitable  presnmptions  have  not 
been  lacking,  and  have  seldom  or  never  given  umbrage  to  the 
Catholic  Chnrch.  As  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  Japan  said  to  the 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Lawrence, "  The  Chnrch  must  have  her  for- 
mularies ;  but  God  is  very  much  kinder  than  the  Church."  It 
has  sufficed  for  the  instinct  of  self-maintenance  that  tho  general 
and  public  formula  has  been,  Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  solus.  This 
has  had  a  more  or  less  rigorous  application  from  man  to  man, 
from  country  to  country,  from  age  to  age.  It  has  surely  not  been 
an  evil  thing  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  interpreted  most  severely 
in  tho  Middle  Ages ;  for  then,  between  barbarism  on  the  north 
and  east,  advancing  Islam  on  tho  south  and  southeast,  and  fun- 
damental heresy  in  the  center,  the  Christian  Church  and  order  of 
society  seemed  in  danger  of  vanishing  clean  out  of  tho  earth. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  disentangle  our  minds  of  fallacious 
associations  engendered  in  an  uncritical  time  and  in  the  heat  of 
conflict.  It  is  very  bad  logic  to  say,  "  Rome  calls  us  and  the  Al- 
bigenses  both  heretics ;  therefore,  we  both  represent  one  cause." 
We  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Scholarship  is  now  unanimous  in 
showing  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Waldenses,  and,  per- 
haps, one  or  two  evanescent  circles  besides,  the  swarming  sects 
of  the  Middlo  Ages  before  the  Great  Schism — Albigenses, 
Bogotniles,  Bulgarian  heretics,  Cathari,  or  whatever  they  might 
be  called — were  dualists,  utterly  denying  that  the  world  was 
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created  by  the  supreme  God,  holding  it  incurably  evil,  and 
teaching  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  salvation  except  in  re- 
ducing the  contact  with  matter  and  all  ethical  activities  of  so- 
ciety to  their  lowest  terms,  and  that,  therefore,  suicide  is  an 
eminent  Christian  virtue.  The  Church,  therefore,  was  simply 
maintaining  the  immutable  principles  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
morals  by  the  uncompromising  severity  of  her  judgment  against 
all  these  heresies.  It  is  remarked  by  Paul  Sabatier,  in  his  Life 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi: 

Some  of  these  movements  were  for  great  and  sacred  causes;  but  we  must 
not  let  our  sympathies  be  so  moved  by  the  persecutions  suffered  by 
heretics  as  to  cloud  our  judgment.  It  would  have  been  better  had  Rome 
triumphed  by  gentleness,  by  education  and  holiness;  but,  unhappily,  a 
soldier  may  not  always  choose  his  weapons,  and  when  life  is  at  stake  he 
seizes  the  first  he  finds  within  his  reach.  The  papacy  has  not  always  been 
reactionary  and  obscurantist;  when  it  overthrew  the  Cathari,  for  ex- 
ample, its  victory  was  that  of  reason  and  good  sense. 

Even  the  Waldenses  were  tainted  with-  this  dualism ;  and 
their  properly  Christian  wing,  even  in  those  cruel  times,  was 
instinctively  recognized  by  the  Catholic  priesthood  as  its 
auxiliary  in  the  contest  with  the  Cathari.  As  Archbishop 
Trench  remarks,  the  Waldenses  alone,  of  all  the  multitudinous 
sects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  survived  persecution,  because  they 
alone  deserved  to  survive. 

After  the  reconciliation  of  the  Great  Schism,  which  was 
purely  a  question  of  papal  title,  and  in  which  it  is  acknowledged 
.  that  men  and  women  of  equal  sanctity  and  soundness  are  found 
on  either  side,  there  remained  only  three  notable  heresies — two 
originating  during  the  schism — the  Waldenses,  the  Lollards,  and 
the  Hussites.  The  Waldenses  were  hardly  regarded  as  fully 
heretical.  The  Council  of  Basel  even  ordained  two  bishops  for 
them.  The  Lollards  were  nearly  extinct.  The  Hussites,  in 
their  prevailing  Utraqnist  form,  were  finally  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  as  a  body  peculiarly  privileged  and,  as  I  judge,  without 
being  required  to  accept  the  condemnation  of  Hnss.  Indeed, 
even  now  there  are  Catholic  churches  of  Bohemia  in  which  his 
picture  hangs  up  as  that  of  a  saint.  The  Taborite  wing,  put- 
ting off  their  warliko  fierceness,  issued  in  the  elder  Moravian 
Church  and  attracted  little  attention  outside  of  their  own 
country.    Heresy  and  schism  having,  therefore,  for  a  while 
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:il most  disappeared,  it  is  probable  that  the  abstract  question, 
Can  schismatics  and  heretics  be  saved  ?  was  but  little  agitated. 

It  is  probably  a  memorial  of  this  more  tranquil  frame  of 
mind,  not  yet  disturbed  by  the  rising  commotions  in  Germany, 
that  we  possess  in  a  theological  treatise,  published  at  Milan  in 
1520,  on  the  nature  of  justifying  faith.  I  have  never  seen  it 
and  do  not  recall  the  name  of  the  author;  but  his  position  ap- 
pears to  be  about  this :  The  faith  that  justifies  must  always 
and  everywhere  have  been  the  same  thing — namely,  an  entire 
and  self-surrendering  confidence  in  the  righteous  goodness  of 
God.  Whatever  state  of  ignorance,  therefore,  still  leaves  mo- 
tives that  induce  such  a  confidence  is  consistent  with  the  salva- 
tion of  those  who  live  under  it.  The  dissertation  appears  to 
have  given  no  offense,  nor,  indeed,  to  have  received  much  notice 
of  any  kind,  although  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  helped  to 
develop  the  views  of  which  the  Jesuits  ultimately  became  the 
chief  representatives. 

Now  came  the  mighty  schism  of  the  Information,  which,  to 
the  Catholic  consciousness,  appeared  as  a  breaking  loose  of  all 
the  forces  of  hell.  For  eighty  years  the  defection  spread  more 
and  more  widely.  Until  the  year  1G00,  therefore,  it  still  ap- 
peared to  Catholics  as  a  fresh  movement  to  be  conscientiously 
repressed.  By  that  time,  however,  a  great  part  of  the  Protes- 
tants were  such  by  an  inheritance  of  several  generations;  yet 
to  the  Catholic  mind  the  character  of  personal  complicity  in 
heresy  and  schism  was  reflected  upon  them  from  their  fresher 
confederates,  and  the  question  of  6alvability,  whenever  raised, 
was  promptly  answered  in  the  negative.  The  continental 
Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  Lutherans  and  even  Calvinists, 
appear  to  have  commonly  agreed  with  Luther  that "  many  and 
mighty  saints  have  remained  under  the  pope."  But  in  Britain 
they  were  less  tolerant.  Knox  and  the  Presbyterians  were 
thrown  into  convulsions  of  anger  at  a  timid  suggestion  that,  per- 
haps, an  occasional  child  of  God  might  be  found  even  among  the 
papists.  Richard  Hooker  very  nearly  fell  into  disgrace  by  sug- 
gesting that,  at  least  before  the  Reformation,  some  of  their  an- 
cestors might,  perhaps,  have  been  saved.  lie  made  his  peace,  how- 
ever, by  modifying  his  thesis  to  this  effect — that,  at  least,  there 
was  more  hope  for  them  than  for  the  Lutherans.  The  Catholics 
roared  out,  "  Burn  the  Protestant  heretics !  "    The  Protestants 
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bellowed  back,  "  Ont  down  the  popish  idolaters ! "  The  Jesuit 
Mariana  applauded  the  assassin  of  Henry  III  of  France.  Theo- 
dore Beza  applauded  the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Philip 
Melanchthou  prayed  that  God  would  raise  up  an  assassin  to  cut 
down  Henry  VIII  of  England.  John  Knox  pronounced  the 
murder  of  David  Ivizzio  a  godly  deed.  Reason  and  conscience, 
manners  and  morals,  and,  above  all,  primal  humanity,  appeared 
on  the  point  of  all  going  to  wreck  together.  At  last  the  tide 
of  Protestant  advance  was  stayed,  and  Rome,  by  fair  means  and 
foul,  even  recovered  half  of  wasted  Germany.  The  peace  of 
Westphalia,  signed  in  16-48,  assured  the  desolated  world  that  the 
hour  of  international  religious  aggressions  was  past  The  treaty 
was  celebrated  by  the  Capuchins  from  the  pulpits  of  Vienna  as 
a  noble  and  holy  work,  and  received  by  the  Jesuits  with  deep 
disgust. 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  it  was  the  Jesuits,  rather  than  the 
Capuchins,  who  soon  became  the  champions  of  opinions  which 
represented  it  as  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  consequence 
whether  a  man  were  Catholic  or  Protestant.  Dr.  Theiner  no- 
tices, though  with  evident  disrelish,  the  fact  that,  from  about 
1650  or  1670,  a  good  many  of  the  Jesuits  have  championed  the 
sal vability  of  Protestants.  This  fact  unquestionably  runs  sadly 
athwart  his  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  Roman  Catholicism 
denies  this,  for  the  Jesuits  were  then  commonly  regarded  in 
theology,  as  in  everything  else,  as  being  the  very  flower  of 
Catholicism.  Pascal  had  already  dealt  his  deadly  blow ;  but  its 
withering  force  was  not  yet  fully  disclosed.  It  is  true  that  the 
Holy  See  soon  began  to  condemn  a  great  many  moral  proposi- 
tions of  the  Jesuit  writers,  but,  I  believe,  not  one  doctrinal 
proposition,  certainly  not  one  bearing  favorably  on  the  salvar 
tion  of  Protestants.*  Dr.  Theiner,  therefore,  finds  himself  in 
some  embarrassment.  He  is  fain  to  resort  to  his  favorite 
weapon,  and  hurls  against  the  Jesuits  a  charge  of  hypocrisy. 
Their  doctrine  of  probabilism,  he  declares,  and  with  goad  war- 
(  rant,  allows  them  to  teach  almost  anything  that  they  like ;  and, 
therefore,  where  they  And  their  account  in  it  they  teach  that 
Protestants  may  be  saved,  and,  where  they  do  not,  that  they 
will  surely  be  damned. 

Undoubtedly  the  Jesuits  have,  times  innumerable,  varied  their 

'Subsequent  reading  shows  me  one  suco  condemnation.  See  footnote  on  p.  734. 
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teachings  according  to  tlieir  interests.  No  societyhas  ever  ex- 
isted that  exemplified  so  many  forms  of  simulation  and  dis- 
simulation, practical  and  theoretical.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  as  a  whole  they  have  been  immovably,  even 
fanatically,  devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  probabilism  and  have  stood 
unflinchingly  for  it,  even  when  it  made  against  them.  Partisan- 
ship here  has  been  too  strong  for  policy,  as  it  has  many  a  time 
l>een  in  the  history  of  the  order.  It  was  not  in  the  interest  of 
any  negotiation  with  Protestants  that  a  French  Jesuit  of  the 
seventeenth  century  contended  that  a  Protestant  who  holds  his 
own  religion  probable,  but  Catholicism  more  probable,  is  ex- 
cused from  turning  Catholic  till  he  comes  to  die ;  and  it  was 
not  to  please  the  Huguenots,  but  to  drive  their  associate  into 
greater  self-consistency,  that  his  brethren  declared  that  6uch  a 
Protestant  does  not  prejudice  his  salvation  by  dying,  as  well  as 
living,  in  his  own  religion.*  Indeed,  so  far  as  the  Jesuits  dissem- 
bled at  all,  they  seem  rather  to  have  dissembled  the  other  way. 
Thus,  the  French  Jesuit,  mentioned  by  Dollinger  and  Reusch, 
who  had  been  a  missionary  in  England  does  not  appear  to  have 
used  any  such  indulgent  formulas  there ;  but  on  returning  to 
France  he  assures  his  fellow  Catholics,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
that  great  numbers  of  the  English,  though  zealous  Protestants, 
are  really  neither  heretics  nor  schismatics,  and  declares  that,  of 
t lie  many  converts  he  and  other  priests  had  received,  a  large 
number  were  still  in  a  state  of  baptismal  grace  and,  of  course, 
needed  no  absolution,  but,  even  had  they  died  in  the  Church  of 
England,  would  infallibly  have  been  saved. 

But  this  is  a  little  thing  compared  with  what  we  find  from 
their  private  correspondence,  much  of  which  was  seized  and  pub- 
lished at  the  dissolution  of  the  order.  This  correspondence 
gives  their  ideas  as  expressed  among  themselves.  Thus,  wo  find 
Father  La  Quintinye  writing  in  1666  from  France  to  Oliva, 
the  general  of  the  order,  at  Rome,  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
length  to  which  his  brethren  went  in  their  indulgent  presumpi- 
tions  regarding  the  heretics.  It  might,  he  intimates,  perhaps 
be  endured  that  a  charitable  hope  should  be  held  out  to  the  lay 
heretic  in  an  heretical  country,  visited  but  dimly  by  the  light 
of  Catholic  truth  ;  but  his  brethren,  he  declares,  in  their  private 
conferences  were  not  content  with  this.     They  insisted  that  it 

*  This  assertion  bad  been  condemned  by  Innocent  XT. 
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was  possible  and,  indeed,  was  of  actual  occurrence  tbat  Protes- 
tants brought  up  in  France  itself,  surrounded  from  infancy  by 
the  bright  light  of  Catholic  faith,  might  yet  grow  up  justified 
children  of  God.  Even  here,  says  he  (I  give  the  substance,  not 
the  words),  we  can  imagine  a  layman  so  ignorant  and  simple, 
and  sometimes  so  shut  up  in  heretical  companionship,  that  such 
a  presumption,  by  a  violent  stretch  of  charity,  might  be  suffered 
to  pass.  But  my  Jesuit  brethren  think  even  this  a  little  thing. 
They  affirm  that  even  a  Calvinistic  minister,  and  one  of  emi- 
nent parts,  of  wide  reading,  and  much  experience  of  contro- 
versy, may,  in  Catholic  France,  occupy  "  the  chair  of  pesti- 
lence "  for  many  years  without  ever  losing  baptismal  grace,  so 
that,  if  at  last  by  God's  favor  he  comes  into  the  true  Church, 
his  confessor  cannot  absolve  him,  because,  having  heard  from 
him  a  confession  of  his  whole  life,  he  can  find  nothing  in  him  to 
absolve.  To  this  bitter  complaint  of  the  worthy  La  Quintinye, 
along  with  many  much  better-grounded  complaints,  Oliva  dryly 
replies  that  he  has  heard  how  intractable  he  is  among  his 
brethren,  and  expects  him  to  be  of  one  mind  with  them,  but,  if 
not,  at  least  to  keep  his  dissentient  opinions  to  himself. 

Here  we  find  that  the  theory  of  hypocrisy  will  not  work  at 
all.  In  the  first  place,  this  good  opinion  of  Protestant  sanctity 
does  not  rest  on  the  doubtful  and  exceptionable  doctrine  of 
probabilistic  but  on  the  undoubted  and  unexceptionable  doc- 
trine of  inviucible  ignorance.  Next,  we  find  that  it  becomes 
more  emphatic  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  completely  secluded 
within  the  inner  circles  of  Jesuitism  itself.  The  Jesuits,  we 
6ee,  extol  possible  and  actual  Protestant  piety  much  more  un- 
reservedly where  no  Protestant  can  hear.  And  it  is  not 
they  that  have  disclosed  this  to  us,  but  their  enemies.  Next, 
we  find  that  the  head  of  the  order,  an  Italian,  not  a  French- 
man, living  in  Rome  itself,  not  in  Paris,  finds  this  way  of 
thinking  entirely  unexceptionable  and  scolds  his  subordinate 
for  not  being  willing  to  share  it  In  like  manner,  when  the 
Jansenist  cardinal  Le  Camus  requested  the  Jesuits  in  his  dio- 
cese of  Grenoble  to  aid  him  in  working  for  the  conversion  of 
Protestants,  they  excused  themselves  with  the  careless  remark, 
"  Quand  on  croira  en  Jesus- Christ,  on  se  sauve  partout" — 
41  If  one  only  believes  in  Jesus  Christ  he  will  be  saved  in  any 
Church." 
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If,  then,  we  must,  as  good  Protestants,  accuse  the  Jesuits  of 
dissembling  in  this  matter,  it  is  plain  that  we  shall  have  to  re- 
verse Dr.  Theiner's  indictment,  and  accuse  them  of  concealing 
from  the  Protestants  the  high  hopes  which  they  really  cherished 
of  their  salvation.  This  accusation,  too,  would  be  unjust,  but 
less  glaringly  so  than  the  other.  In  truth,  the  Jesuits  made 
no  special  mystery  of  their  opinions,  either  in  France  or  in  Italy. 
When  they  were  accused  to  the  Inquisition  at  Naples  of  teach- 
ing that  many  heretics,  and  even  many  heathen,  would  prob- 
ably be  saved,  they  appear  to  have  taken  no  pains  to  reply,  and 
the  Inquisition  no  pains  to  investigate.  A  Jesuit  at  Antwerp, 
being  appointed  to  attend  a  Protestant  soldier  condemned  to  be 
shot  for  some  breach  of  discipline,  required  of  him  no  retracta- 
tion of  Protestantism,  but  simply  assisted  him  to  recite  various 
prayers  expressive  of  faith  and  love,  read  aloud  to  him  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  John,  and  after  his  death  solicited  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  for  him  as  presumably  one  of  the  holy 
souls  in  purgatory.  This  gave  great  scandal  to  the  Jansenists, 
but  seems  to  have  been  wholly  acceptable  to  the  Jesuits. 

The  pious  and  illustrious  Innocent  XI  highly  appreciated  the 
noble  qualities  of  Jansenism  and  cordially  disliked  the  Jesuits, 
many  of  whose  moral  propositions  he  condemned ;  and  he  even 
contemplated  abolishing  the  order,  as  Clement  XIY  actually 
did.  He  probably  shared  the  sterner  views  of  his  Jansenist 
friends  as  to  the  difficulty  of  being  saved  out  of  the  visible  com- 
munion with  Rome.  Yet  he  appears  never  to  have  raised  any 
objection  to  the  Jesuit  teachings  in  this  direction.*  Nor  doe> 
the  heroic  Jesuit  general  Gonzalez,  who  really  fell  a  martyr  to 
the  stress  of  his  efforts  to  uproot  probabilism,  appear  to  have 
tried  to  debar  his  brethren  of  their  liberty  to  a  large  presump- 
tion of  charity  in  favor  of  the  salvation  of  heretics.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  Jesuits,  in  1713,  induced  the  Church  to  tike  the 
first  formal  step  toward  pronouncing  that  heretics  may  be  saved. 
They  slipped  into  the  list  of  the  one  hundred  and  one  condem- 
nations found  in  the  odious  constitution  Unigenitus  a  condem- 
nation of  this  proposition:  "Grace  is  not  given  out  of  the 
Church."  This,  though  little  noticed  at  the  time,  was  really 
the  beginning  of  an  essentially  new  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  toward  Christians  standing  aloof  from  her, 

*  with  tbe  one  exception  noted  above 
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and  ultimate])'  toward  mankind  at  large.  The  best  thing  that 
conld  be  done  for  Clement  XI  would  be  to  forget  the  odiousness 
of  the  rest  of  the  Unigenitus  and  to  remember  that  he  con- 
demned the  proposition  that  grace  is  not  given  out  of  the  Church. 

It  was  a  good  while  before  the  full  effects  of  this  new  po- 
sition of  Rome  were  apprehended,  although  it  was  not  so  much 
a  reversal,  as  a  more  explicit  development,  of  earlier  teachings. 
Prosper  Lambertini,  afterward  the  eminent  Benedict  XIV, 
held  that  God,  in  the  order  of  nature,  may  develop  virtues  in 
the  heathen  which  shall  essentially  affect  their  future  condition 
for  good,  but  will  not  suffice  to  bring  them  to  the  beatific 
vision.  For  a  long  while  many,  even  of  the  Jesuits  themselves, 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  grace  of  final  salvation 
was  granted  out  of  the  Church.  Archbishop  Carroll,  who  had 
been  a  Jesuit,  had  a  pretty  keen  controversy  with  a  fellow 
Jesuit  who  still  insisted  against  Carroll  that  visible  com- 
munion with  Rome  is  always  necessary  to  salvation.  Even 
lately,  the  Pan  list  Alfred  Young  has  found  it  necessary,  in 
controversy  with  a  New  York  Redemptorist,  to  contend  for  the 
Catholic  proposition,  "  A  Protestant  is  capable  of  making  an 
act  of  saving  faith."  The  late  Dr.  Schaff,  however,  appears 
to  stop  short  of  the  actually  prevailing  interpretation  of  the 
clause  of  the  Unigenitus  above  quoted,  explaining  it  as  mean- 
ing that  grace  may  be  given  out  of  the  Church,  but  not  the 
grace  of  salvation.  That  was  hardly  the  position,  even  of 
Benedict  XIV,  as  applied  to  the  dissentient  Christians,  and 
very  certainly  is  not  the  present  position  of  the  papacy,  as  I 
shall  presently  show.  The  Rev.  E.  S.  Ffoulkes,  who  was  for 
several  years  a  Roman  Catholic,  remarks  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  mind  of  Rome  to  make  any  restriction,  reservation,  or  ex- 
planation whatever  of  her  affirmation  that  grace  may  be  given 
out  of  the  Church.  To  say,  then,  that  the  grace  of  regenera- 
tion may  be  given,  but  not  the  grace  of  sanctification,  or  the 
grace  fo  sanctification,  but  not  the  grace  of  final  perseverance, 
appeal's  to  be  a  distinct  evasion  of  the  position  of  Clement  XI. 
Moreover,  it  contradicts  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  which,  like  every  Christian  Church  worthy  the 
name,  teaches  that  God  never  bestows  a  grace  except  with  the 
purpose  of  making  it,  unless  frustrated  by  the  perversencss  of 
men,  introductory  to  a  greater  grace,  and  so  on  to  perfection. 
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Clement  XI  negatively  pronounced  for  salvability  out  of  the 
Church.  But  Pius  IX,  as  remarked  by  Cardinal  Newman,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  pope  who  publicly  and  officially  proclaimed 
the  salvability  of  heretics  in  its  positive  form.  His  encyclical 
to  the  bishops  of  Italy,  dated  August  10, 1863,  declares : 

We  and  you  know  that  those  who  lie  under  invincible  ignorance  as 
regards  our  most  holy  religion  and  who,  diligently  observing  the  natural 
law  and  its  precepts  which  are  engraven  by  God  on  the  hearts  of  all,  and, 
prepared  to  obey  God,  lead  a  good  and  upright  life,  arc  able,  by  the 
operation  of  the  power  of  divine  light  and  grace,  to  obtain  eternal  life. 

In  an  earlier  allocution  Pius  instructed  the  faithful  that  preju- 
dice against  Catholicism,  in  a  pious  and  upright  man,  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  imputed  as  sinfulness.  How  easy  it  is,  he  ob- 
serves, to  come  early  under  an  invincible  bias  of  education 
which  will  never  permit  a  man,  however  honest,  to  apprehend 
the  Catholic  religion  in  its  true  light!  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  official  declaration  of  Pius  IX  goes  much  farther  than  to 
pronounce  heretics  sal vable.  It  evidently  applies  also  to  Jew6, 
Moslems,  and  pagans  if  they  be  pure  in  mind,  lovers  of  truth,  and 
lovers  of  God.  And  this  is  now  undoubtedly  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  being  a  point  as  to  which 
the  Jesuits  and  their  enemies  are  entirely  agreed,  as  Dr.  Dol- 
linger  remarks.  The  Jesuits,  however,  appear  to  be  content 
to  let  the  papal  declarations  work  gradually  and  to  tolerate 
members,  even  in  their  own  body,  who  refuse  as  yet  to  re- 
ceive their  full  force. 

Some  one  has  expressed  wonder  that  Pius  IX  should  be 
quoted  in  favor  of  the  salvability  of  heretics  when  he  is  known 
to  have  been  so  hostile  to  liberal  Catholicism.  But  there  his 
words  are,  explicit,  authentic,  official,  authoritative.  Nor  is 
there  any  difficulty  in  the  case.  Who  have  been  the  great 
enemies  of  liberal  Catholicism  ?  The  Jesuits.  And  who  have 
been  the  great  champions  of  the  salvability  of  heretics  ?  Again, 
the  Jesuits.  There  is  not  the  least  inconsistency  in  this. 
Because  a  man  believes  that  many  heretics,  and  even  many 
heathen,  will  probably  be  saved,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  may 
not  be  hostile  to  civil  progress,  to  education,  to  religious  liberty, 
to  the  independence  of  the  State,  to  all  other  Churches  than  his 
own.  God,  he  might  say,  may  save  many  souls,  notwithstand- 
ing these  evil  things ;  how  many  more,  then,  if  the  evil  could  be 
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entirely  swept  away?  The  Jansenists  were  much  more  the 
friends  of  enlightenment  and  of  civil  progress  than  the  Jesuits; 
yet  they  confined  the  elect  strictly  within  the  visible  limits  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Pius  IX  was  too  benevolent  a  man  not  to 
have  large  hopes  of  the  saving  mercies  of  God ;  but  he  was  too 
narrow-minded  a  man  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  modern 
age.  He  cordially  detested  its  abounding  evils,  and  hardly  less 
cordially  its  new  forms  of  higher  good.  As  remarked  by  Dr. 
Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  his  famous  eucyclical  and  syllabus  are 
curiously  divided,  about  half  and  half,  between  condemnations 
of  flagrant  evils,  and  of  precious  benefits,  of  modern  civilization. 

In  what  way  can  the  old  formula,  "  Out  of  the  Church  no 
salvation,"  be  reconciled  with  the  new  formula,  "A  devout 
heretic  may  be  saved  ?  "  There  seem  to  be  two  ways.  One 
is  to  use  the  word  "  Protestant "  in  two  senses.  Protestantism, 
to  Catholic  apprehension,  means  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against 
the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Church.  A  genuine  Protestant, 
therefore,  cannot  be  saved.  Or  "  Protestant "  simply  means 
one  who  is  devoted  to  his  ancestral  religion,  not  because  of  its 
rebelliousness,  but  because  of  its  Christianity.  Such  a  one  is, 
in  the  view  of  God,  simply  a  Roman  Catholic  Christian  un- 
happily circumstanced.  No  one  can  be  saved  unless  he  fol- 
lows the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  but  he  may,  by  invincible 
error,  call  by  a  hostile  name  that  which  the  divine  judgment 
accepts  as  true  Catholic  piety.  He  will  not,  it  is  held,  be  saved 
6imply  by  good  faith  in  his  heresy.  There  must  be  added  to 
this  actual  faith  and  love.  Therefore,  one  catechism  might 
teach  that  a  Protestant  can  be  saved,  and  another  that  he  cannot 
be,  without  any  contradiction  between  them.  These  distinc- 
tions, as  we  know,  are  familiar  even  to  illiterate  Catholics. 
Thus,  when  Bishop  Wilberforee's  Irish  coachman  declared  that 
his  lordship  would  be  saved  "  on  account  of  his  inconsavablo 
ignorance,"  he  showed  that  he  had  been  well  taught  in  his  re- 
ligion, although  he  was  somewhat  more  severe  in  his  choice  of 
an  adjective  than  he  intended  to  be.  Thus,  also,  when  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  declares  that  whoever  is  not  with  the  pope  is  not 
with  Christ,  his  meaning,  as  the  Independent  well  says,  is  by  no 
means  so  truculent  as  his  words.  His  book,  The  Faith  of  our 
Fathers,  unequivocally  acknowledges  as  a  justified  Christian 
everyone  who  receives  the  evangelical  message  with  faith 
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and  love,  however  Ignorant  of  Christ's  full  will.  The  more 
direct  way  is  to  distinguish  between  the  soul  of  the  Church  and 
her  body.  Thus,  the  highly  authoritative  catechism  of  the 
Jesuit  Dcharbe  says,  M  Such  as  are  heretics  without  their  own 
fault,  bnt  siocerely  search  after  the  truth,  and  in  the  meantime 
do  the  will  of  God  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  although 
they  are  separated  from  the  body,  remain,  however,  united  to 
the  soul  of  the  Church  and  partake  of  her  graces  ; "  though,  of 
course,  they  are  regarded  as  suffering  many  grievous  spiritual 
privations. 

Of  course,  the  presumption  as  to  the  greater  or  less  number  of 
God's  elect  children  outside  the  visible  limits  of  the  Catholic 
Church  will  be  greater  or  less  from  man  to  man,  accordiug  to 
temper  or  the  measure  of  familiarity  with  Protestants.  No 
doubt  there  are  whole  regions  of  the  Church  where  Protestants 
are  practically  regarded  as,  one  and  all,  children  of  perdition. 
Indeed,  Orestes  A.  Brownson,  complaining  of  Lady  Georgiana 
Fullerton,  that  in  her  stories  she  assumes  all  religions  Protes- 
tants to  be  virtually  Catholics,  insists  that  every  particular 
Protestant  ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  out  of  a  state  of  sal- 
vation. He  may  indeed,  says  Brownson,  be  known  to  God  as 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but  this  ought  never  to  be 
assumed.  The  prevailing  tone  of  feeling  in  instructed  Catholic 
circles  seems  to  be  between  these  extremes,  but  decidedly  and 
increasingly  inclining  rather  to  Lady  Georgiana  than  to  Orestes 
A.  Brownson. 
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Art.  V.-JOHN  WOOLMAN  AND  STEPHEN  GIRARD— 
A  STUDY  IN  COMPARATIVE  BIOGRAPHY. 

In  the  year  1681,  Sixty-one  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  seven  years  prior  to  the  English  Revolution,  a 
deputy  surveyor  of  the  province  of  West  New  Jersey,  North 
America,  made  to  the  council  of  proprietors  a  report  contain- 
ing this  statement:  4< Surveyed  one  parcel  of  land  ahutting  on 
Rancocas  Creek,  within  which  tract  of  land  is  a  mountain,  to 
which  the  province,  ea6t,  wc6t,  south,  and  north,  sends  a  beau- 
tiful aspect,  named  by  the  owner  thereof  Mount  Holly."  At 
the  base  of  this  "mountain,"  which,  in  fact,  is  only  a  modest 
hill  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rancocas 
there  arose  in  due  time  a  town,  to  which  was  also  given  the  name 
of  Mount  Holly.  The  history  of  the  place  during  a  period  of 
two  hundred  years,  from  the  days  of  its  life  as  "a  good-sized 
hamlet"  in  1750,  through  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the 
Involution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Re- 
l»ellion,  to  this  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  which 
it  reports  itself  as  a  "  thriving  city  of  sixty-five  hundred  in- 
habitants," would,  no  doubt,  prove  of  interest.  But  it  is  not  of 
Monnt  Holly  itself  that  I  write,  though  the  theme  is  attractive. 
I  write  of  two  men  whose  names  appear  in  the  category  of  the 
world's  distinguished  philanthropists,  one  of  whom  was  borniu 
or  near  the  village,  and  the  other  of  whom  resided  there  for 
a  year  dnring  the  British  supremacy  in  Philadelphia  —  John 
Woolman,  tailor,  nurseryman,  Quaker  preacher,  social  reformer ; 
and  Stephen  Girard,  mariner,  merchant,  millionaire.  Each  of 
these  transacted  business  in  the  streets  of  Mount  Holly. 

Almost  all  memorial  of  Woolman  has  disappeared.  The 
"  small,  plain,  two-story  structure,  with  two  windows  in  each 
story  in  front,"  was  long  ago  destroyed.  The  store  in  which  he 
began  his  career  as  an  antislavery  agitator  has  been  either  re- 
moved or  remodeled,  so  that  its  identity  has  been  lost.  No 
portrait  of  him  was  ever  painted,  no  statue  ever  carved. 
There  are  no  monuments  to  his  memory,  no  institutions  whose 
existence  is  due  to  his  foresight  or  wealth.  And  yet  John  G. 
Whittier  says,  "A  far-reaching  moral,  social,  and  political 
revolution,  undoing  the  evil  work  of  centuries,  unquestionably 
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owes  much  of  its  original  impulse  to  the  life  and  labore  of  a 
poor,  unlearned  workingman  of  New  Jersey,  whoso  very  exist- 
ence was  scarcely  known  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
religious  society."  In  language  of  sweet  simplicity  and  beau- 
tiful naivete  he  wroto  a  Journal  and,  dying  in  the  city  of  York, 
England,  bequeathed  it  to  the  sect  with  which  his  ministry  had 
been  identified.  He  did  not  know  that  in  the  inventory  of  the 
world's  spiritual  and  literary  resources  it  would  be  classed  among 
the  most  valuable  of  its  assets.  Mount  Ilolly  loyally  regards  John 
Woohnan  as  her  greatest  citizen,  the  one  worthiest  of  reverence. 

Stephen  Girard,  contemporary  of  Woohnan  for  more  than 
twenty-two  years,  is  a  far  more  familiar  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Christendom.  Of  Girard  there 
are  memorials,  unique  and  splendid  ;  and  in  Mount  Ilolly 
the  house  in  which  he  lived  may  still  be  pointed  out,  and  his 
6tore,  though  incorporated  in  a  larger  building,  is  yet  iden- 
tifiable. Portraits  have  been  engraved,  a  statue  lias  been 
erected,  and  in  Philadelphia  there  6tands,  unsurpassed  among 
modern  reproductions  of  Greek  architecture,  the  Girard  College 
for  Orphans.  For  half  a  century  this  institution  has  ful- 
filled its  high  purpose  of  educating  boys — for  this  life. 
Thither  thousands  of  visitors  go  every  year  to  6ee  its  splendid 
buildings,  its  beautiful  grounds,  and  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
colossal  beqnestof  the  French  cabin  boy  who,  poor,  uneducated, 
almost  friendless,  sailed  away  from  Bordeaux  to  the  West  Indies 
and  died  an  honored  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  multi- 
millionaire at  a  time  when  millionaires  were  few. 

It  were  easy  to  debate  the  question,  "Who  was  the  world's 
greater  benefactor,  John  Woohnan  or  Stephen  Girard  ? "  and 
good  argument  may  bo  adduced  to  prove  that  the  banker  whose 
loans — at  interest — saved  the  credit,  if  not  the  very  life,  of  the 
United  States  in  1814,  whose  immense  contributions  to  the 
city  treasury  of  Philadelphia  made  many  great  public  im- 
provements possible,  whose  gifts  to  charitable  institutions  and 
churches  sustained  their  life  during  critical  emergencies,  and 
whose  beneficence  created  a  great  institution  for  the  benefit  of 
orphaned  boys  was  a  greater  philanthropist,  a  nobler  benefactor, 
a  truer  friend  of  humanity  than  a  mere  Quaker  preacher,  by 
trade  a  tailor,  whose  vocation  was  only  that  of  a  traveling 
evangelist  in  a  minor  religions  sect,  bearing  his  testimony  against 
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slavery  and  other  social  evils  and  writing  a  few  pamphlets  anil 
a  journal  of  a  few  score  pages.  Judged  by  manifest  achieve- 
ment, the  products  of  Girard's  philanthropy  are  far  beyond 
those  of  Woolman's.  But,  whatever  the  merit  due  to  deeds  of 
charity,  whatever  the  place  of  almsgiving  in  the  economy  of 
personal  salvation,  and  whatever  the  degree  of  honor  and  admira- 
tion to  be  ascribed  to  him  who  gives  or  bequeathe  the  harvest  of 
liis  successful  ventures  in  business  to  his  fellow-mortals  in  need,  I 
am  confident  that  there  are  such  distinctions  in  the  spirit  in 
which  philanthropists  render  service,  such  inherent  differences 
in  quality  of  character,  that  one  who  does  less  than  another  may 
be  far  greater  and  more  fully  realize  the  ideals  of  life  than  he 
whose  gifts  are  known  in  all  the  crowded  streets  and  glorified 
through  all  the  passing  centuries.  Though  Woolman's  name 
is  overshadowed  by  that  of  Girard,  it  stands  for  a  better  type  of 
manhood,  a  more  genial  spirit  of  life,  a  sweeter  heart,  a  truer 
solution  of  the  complex  problem  of  existence.  And  so  in  this 
study  of  comparative  biography,  gauging  Girard's  life  according 
to  the  standard  of  Woolman's  character  and  conduct,  I  pro- 
nounce Woolman  to  be  the  better  man,  and  his  life,  considered 
in  itself,  a  better  life — better  in  its  impulses  and  ideals,  better  in 
its  immediate  and  ultimate  relations  and  results. 

Without  attempting  an  analysis  of  thefactsof  heredity — that 
push  under  the  effect  of  which  life  is  begun,  if  not  carried  on, 
in  this  world — there  are  facts  of  ancestry  which  ought  to  be 
studied  in  comparing  any  two  men  and  pronouncing  equitable 
judgment  upon  their  careers.  Woolman's  life  was  begun  under 
the  influence  of  parents  who  fulfilled  the  duties  of  their  relation. 
Perhaps  the  boy  was  prematurely,  certainly  precociously,  pious. 
At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  acquainted,  as  he  says,  u  with  the 
operations  of  divine  love."  He  remembered  leaving  the  society 
of  his  schoolmates  to  read  a  chapter  from  his  New  Testament. 
On  "  first  d'ays,"  after  the  meeting,  his  parents  used  frequently 
to  u  set "  him  to  read  the  Bible  or  other  religious  books.  Still, 
he  was  a  boy,  and  on  at  least  one  occasion  was  Iwnie  away  by 
the  stone-throwing  instincts  that  characterize  the  "savage 
period "  through  which  most  boys  pass  in  the  evolution  of 
normal  manhood,  and  was  guilty  of  killing  a  mother  robin. 
Smitten  with  remorse  and  wishing  to  obviate  all  ill  consequence 
to  the  young  birds  in  the  nest,  ho  promptly  annihilated  the  whole 
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brood.  He  was  once  disrespectful  in  speech  to  his  mother. 
He  even  drifted  or  was  drawn  into  "  wanton  company,"  and, 
though  never  guilty  of  serious  sin,  became  indifferent  to  the 
requirements  of  a  Christain  life  and  bade  fair — or  foul — to  be- 
come as  giddy  as  any  of  the  young  folks  who  lived  in  Mount 
Holly  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  "  mirth  and  wantonness "  of  this 
society,  and  before  he  had  attained  his  majority  had  begun  that 
positive  religious  life  which  afterward  became  more  and  more 
intense  until  the  end. 

Girard  was  born  in  France  in  1750,  of  parents  who  seem  to 
have  discriminated  against  him,  denying  him  the  opportunities 
of  education  granted  to  their  other  children.  Losing  in  boy- 
hood the  sight  of  his  right  eye,  he  became  bitter  and  cynical 
under  his  misfortunes  and  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  as  a 
cabin  boy.  Returning  home,  he  was  so  frigidly  received  that 
he  sailed  away  and  never  again  saw  France.  Locating  in 
Philadelphia  in  1769 — the  same  year  in  which  "Wool man's  mind 
was  being  "exercised"  for  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  West 
Indies  and  disturbed  by  recollections  of  having  sold  mm,  sugar, 
and  molasses  in  the  store  at  Mount  Holly — Girard  estahlished 
himself  in  business  on  Water  street,  but  made,  also,  several 
voyages  between  the  West  Indies,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  opened  a  grocery  and 
cider-bottling  establishment.  Having  no  compunctions  of  con- 
science in  regard  to  thesaleof  intoxicating  drinks,  he  further  en- 
gaged in  the  liquor  traffic,  making  large  profits  on  contracts 
with  the  Continental  army.  In  1780  he  resumed  trade  with  the 
Indies,  and  in  1782  leased  a  range  of  stores  which,  to  his  own 
advantage,  he  sublet.  Here  is  a  man  with  Midas's  fingers; 
everything  becomes  gold.    All  winds  waft  him  on  to  wealth. 

So,  too,  Woolman  seems  a  favorite  of  the  god  of  riches.  He 
"had  begun  with  selling  trimmings  for  garments,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  sell  cloths  and  linens."  His  trade  in- 
creased year  by  year,  thrifty  Quaker  that  he  was,  among 
Quakers  who  were  loyal  to  a  brother  in  business.  But  Wool- 
man  savs : 

I  felt  a  stop  in  my  mind.  .  .  .  The  increase  of  business  became  my  bur- 
den ;  for,  though  my  natural  inclination  was  toward  merchandise,  yet  I 
believed  that  truth  required  me  to  live  more  free  from  outward  cumbers, 
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and  there  was  now  a  strife  in  my  mind  between  the  two.  Then  I  lessened 
my  outward  business  and  as  I  had  opportunity  told  my  customers  of  my 
intentions,  that  they  might  consider  what  shop  to  turn  to;  and  in  a 
while  I  wholly  laid  down  my  merchandise  and  followed  my  trade  as  a 
tailor  by  myself,  having  no  apprentice. 

W.oolman  did  not  condemn  the  mercantile  life  in  itself.  He 
admitted  that  it  might  be  free  from  secularizing  effect  if  lived 
in  a  pure  spirit ;  but  for  himself  it  had  become  inconsistent  with 
that  ideal  which  he  had  gradually  formed.  He  wished  to  read, 
to  think,  to  meet  men  in  their  homes  and  "  meeting  houses," 
to  discuss  high  themes  of  dnty,  to  bear  free  testimony  against 
social  evils,  and  to  extirpate  them  in  a  spirit  of  fearlessness  and 
charity.  Deliberately,  therefore,  he  withdrew  from  business 
and  limited  himself  to  his  handicraft  and  to  collateral  occupa- 
tions as  a  scrivener  and  gardener. 

Girard  could  neither  imitate  such  an  act  nor  understand  the 
ethical  impulses  that  prompted  it.  Perhaps  it  was  not  necessary 
that  he  should  imitate  it ;  perhaps  it  was  his  vocation  to  buy 
and  sell,  as  it  was  that  of  Samuel  Budgett,  of  Bristol,  England. 
But  it  was  essential  to  Woolraan's  peace  of  mind  and  joy  of  heart 
that  he  should  cherish  a  higher  purpose  than  that  of  mercan- 
tile life  for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  means  of  excluding  thought 
of  other  duty  and  other  pleasure.  He  resolved  to  be  master 
of  his  own  life  work,  while  Girard  resolved  to  intoxicate  him- 
self with  labor.  Woolman  said :  "  To  labor  hard,  or  cause 
others  to  do  so,  that  we  may  live  conformably  to  customs  which 
Christ,  our  Redeemer,  discountenanced  by  his  example  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh  and  which  are  contrary  to  divine  order,  is  to 
manure  a  soil  for  propagating  an  evil  seed  in  the  earth." 
Girard  said :  "  I  work  like  a  galley  slave.  I  have  no  higher 
ambition  than  to  labor.  When  I  rise  in  the  morning  my  only 
effort  is  to  labor  so  hard  during  the  day  that  when  the  night 
comes  I  may  be  enabled  to  sleep  soundly."  Contrasted  .with 
the  serene  life  of  Woolman,  the  life  of  Girard  was  a  mistake 
and  a  failure,  because  Girard  willfully  refused  to  accept  the 
methods  instituted  by  God  for  the  perfecting  of  heart  and 
mind.  As  in  his  business  life,  so  in  his  home  life,  Girard  ex- 
cluded God.  For  many  years  his  wife  was  insane.  He  at- 
tempted  to  conceal  the  fact ;  but  people  talked,  and  Girard  was 
compelled  to  commit  her  to  an  asylum.   There  a  babe  was 
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born  and  died.  At  last  the  mother  and  wife  sank  into  the 
grave,  and  Girard,  disciple  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  stnmbled 
on  into  the  starless  night  of  skepticism  bitterer  than  ever. 

Woolman's  family  life  was  unshadowed,  unless  by  his  own 
long  absences  on  his  journeys,  or  those  periods  of  depression 
when  he  was  waiting  for  his  "  voices  "  to  summon  him  forth 
on  his  mission  against  slaver}-.  For  that  was  his  especial  mis- 
sion— to  testify  against  slavery.  He  had  known  no  other  soci- 
ety than  that  of  which  negro  slavery  was  an  element ;  but  his 
moral  instincts  led  him  aright,  and  on  a  memorable  occasion  in 
the  shop  at  Mount  Holly  he  uttered  his  first  modest  protest 
against  traffic  in  human  life.    He  writes : 

My  employer,  having  a  negro  woman,  sold  her  and  desired  me  to  write 
a  bill  of  sale,  the  man  being  waiting  who  bought  her.  The  thing  was 
sudden;  and,  though  I  felt  uneasy  at  the  thoughts  of  writing  an  instru- 
ment of  slavery  for  one  of  my  fellow-creatures,  yet  I  remembered  that  I 
was  hired  by  the  year,  that  it  was  my  master  who  directed  me  to  do  it, 
and  that  it  was  an  elderly  man,  a  member  of  our  society,  who  bought  her. 
So,  through  weakness,  I  gave  way  and  wrote  it  ;  but  at  the  executing  of 
it  I  was  so  afflicted  in  my  mind  that  I  said,  before  my  master  and  the 
Friend,  that  I  believed  slave-keeping  to  be  a  practice  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  religion. 

This  was  in  1742.  Woolman  was  then  only  twenty-two 
years  old.  Whittier  says  that  this  event,  "  simple  and  incon- 
siderable in  itself,  was  made  the  instrumentality  of  exerting  a 
mighty  influence  upon  slavery  in  the  Society  of  Friends." 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  unique  career  of  agitation,  so 
different  from  that  of  later  abolitiouists  that  its  methods  of 
disseminating  unpopular  opinions  and  creating  a  public  senti- 
ment in  their  favor  arc  well  worth  study  and  imitation.  Of 
course,  slavery  was  not  then  the  powerful  institution  that  it  sub- 
sequently became;  but  Woolman  pronounced  it  wrong  and  ac- 
cepted the  task  of  testifying  against  it  in  public  and  in  private, 
in  the  meeting  house  and  in  the  mansion.  In  the  parlors  and 
dining  rooms  of  the  planters  themselves  he  quietly  uttered  his 
protest  against  slave  labor.  Referring  to  one  of  his  itineraries 
among  the  "  meetings,"  he  says : 

My  mind  was  deeply  engaged  in  this  visit,  both  in  public  and  private; 
uud  at  several  places  where  I  was,  on  observing  that  they  had  slaves,  I 
found  myself  under  a  necessity,  in  a  friendly  way,  to  labor  with  them  on 
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that  Bubject,  expressing,  as  way  opened,  the  inconsistency  of  that  prac- 
tice with  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  ill  effects  of  it 
manifested  amongst  us. 

"  In  a  friendly  way " — that  was  the  key  to  his  method.  He 
acquired  the  art  of  antagonizing  evils  without  exciting  hostility. 
He  was  neither  ostracized  nor  mobbed,  though  never  a  popular 
person. 

Girard  did  not  consider  it  his  vocation  to  denounce  the  evils 
of  the  social  system — much  less  to  refuse  to  profit  by  the  unre- 
quited slave  labor  of  the  West  Indian  islands  or  of  the  slave 
colonies  and  slave  States.  He  was  not  as  scrupulously  honest 
as  Woolman.  It  is  definitely  alleged  that  he  would  not  pay  a 
debt  if  it  were  possible  to  avoid  it.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  re- 
pudiate it  if  repudiation  could  be  technically  justified  in  the 
name  of  "  law."  In  contrast  with  such  a  spirit  is  the  scrupulous 
integrity  of  the  "  eccentric  "  Woolman,  as  exhibited  in  a  trans- 
action of  which  he  makes  the  following  record  in  his  Journal : 

As  persons  setting  negroes  free  in  our  province  are  bound  by  law  to 
maintain  them  in  case  they  have  need  of  relief,  some  in  the  time  of  my 
youth,  who  scrupled  to  keep  slaves  for  [the  whole]  term  of  life,  were  wont 
to  detain  their  young  negroes  in  their  service  without  wages  till  they 
were  thirty  years  of  age.  With  this  custom  I  so  far  agreed  that,  being 
joined  with  another  Friend  in  executing  the  will  of  a  deceased  Friend,  I 
once  sold  a  negro  lad  till  he  might  attain  the  age  of  thirty  years  and  ap- 
plied the  money  to  the  use  of  the  estate.  With  abasement  of  heart  I  may 
now  say  that  sometimes,  as  I  have  sat  in  a  meeting  with  my  heart  exer- 
cised toward  that  awful  Being  who  respecteth  not  persons  nor  colors  and 
have  thought  upon  this  lad,  I  have  felt  that  all  was  not  clear  in  my  mind 
concerning  him ;  and,  as  I  have  attended  to  this  exercise  and  fervently 
sought  the  Lord, it  hath  appeared  to  me  that  I  should  make  some  restitu- 
tion. ...  I  executed  a  bond  binding  myself  and  my  executors  to  pay  to 
the  man  to  whom  he  was  sold  what,  to  candid  men,  might  appear  equit- 
able for  the  last  four  and  a  half  years  of  his  time,  in  case  the  said  youth 
should  be  living  and  in  a  condition  likely  to  provide  comfortably  for 
himself. 

Girard  and  others  would  pronounce  this  an  eccentricity  or 
extreme  of  virtue.  But  in  this  eccentricity  of  virtue  lay  the 
merit  of  Woolman's  conduct.  I  am  told  by  some  that  he  was 
unbalanced — amoral  monomaniac!  But  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

In  deciding  upon  his  behavior  he  was  sometimes  in  long- 
continued  perplexity,  and  his  conclusions  were  reached  only 
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after  the  most  careful  deliberation  and  earnest  prayer ;  bat  in 
one  instance  his  mind  was  influenced  and  his  decision  deter- 
mined by  a  dream,  or  vision.    He  writes  : 

I  was  brought  so  near  the  gates  of  death  that  I  forgot  my  name.  Being 
then  desirous  to  know  who  I  was,  I  saw  a  mass  of  matter  of  a  dull,  gloomy 
color  between  the  south  and  the  east,  and  was  informed  that  this  mass 
was  human  beings  in  as  great  misery  as  they  could  be  and  live,  and  that  I 
was  mixed  with  them,  and  that  henceforth  I  might  not  consider  myself  as 
a  distinct  or  separate  being.  In  this  state  I  remained  several  hours.  I  then 
heard  a  soft,  melodious  voice,  more  pure  and  harmonious  than  any  I  had 
heard  with  my  ears  before.  I  believed  it  was  the  voice  of  an  angel  who 
spake  to  the  other  angels;  the  words  were,  "John  Woolman  is  dead  !" 
I  soon  remembered  that  I  was  once  John  Woolman,  and,  being  assured 
that  I  was  alive  in  the  body,  I  greatly  wondered  what  that  heavenly  voice 
could  mean.  ...  I  was  then  earned  in  spirit  to  the  mines,  where  poor,  op- 
pressed people  were  digging  rich  treasures  for  those  called  Christians, 
and  heard  them  blaspheme  the  name  of  Christ,  at  which  I  was  grieved, 
for  his  name  to  me  was  precious. 

Recovering  his  health  of  body  and  emerging  from  this  state 
of  trance — akin  to  that  exaltation  to  paradise  of  which  St.  Paul 
writes — he  saw,  as  he  says,  that  the  use  of  silver  vessels  was 
stained  with  pride  and  that  he  should  not  conform  to  those 
social  customs  which  required  their  presence  upon  the  table. 
With  all  this  conscientiousness  and  accumulation  of  scruples,  he 
must  have  been  an  unwelcome  guest  had  he  not  possessed  the 
charm  of  an  unusual  humility.  lie  did  not  regard  himself  an 
authoritative  censor  of  morals  and  manners — only  a  man  who 
aspired  to  a  scrupulous  and  unspotted  purity.  He  did  not 
shrink,  however,  from  the  hard  task  of  arraigning  evildoers. 
Lotteries,  luxuries,  foolish  fashions  of  dress,  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating drinks,  theatrical  performances,  the  money  mania — 
all  these  ho  antagonized,  not  with  the  fierceness  and  theatricality 
of  his  contemporary,  Benjamin  Lay,  but  with  impressive  min- 
gling of  gentleness  of  manner  and  positiveness  of  conviction. 

At  last,  after  a  tour  among  Indian  tribes  in  this  conntry,  he 
felt  moved  to  visit  England.  For  four  months  he  exercised 
his  ministry  in  the  places  sanctified  by  memories  of  the  found- 
ers of  Quakerism,  and,  having  reached  York,  fell  ill.  During 
his  sickness  he  uttered  these  words  of  communing  with  God : 

O  Lord,  my  Qod  1  the  amazing  horrors  of  darkness  were  gathered  around 
me  and  covered  me  all  over,  and  I  saw  no  way  to  go  forth.    I  felt  the 
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depth  and  extent  of  the  misery  of  my  fellow-creatures  separated  from  the 
divine  harmony,  and  it  was  heavier  than  I  could  bear,  and  I  was  crushed 
under  it.  I  lifted  up  my  hand,  I  stretched  out  my  arm,  but  there  was 
'  none  to  help  me;  I  looked  round  about  and  was  amazed.  In  the  depths 
of  my  misery,  O  Lord,  I  remembered  that  thou  art  omnipotent,  that  I  had 
called  thee  Father,  and  I  felt  that  I  loved  thee,  and  I  was  made  quiet  in 
my  will,  and  I  waited  for  deliverance  from  thee.  Thou  hadst  pity  upon 
me  when  no  man  could  help  me.  I  saw  that  meekness  under  suffering 
was  showed  to  us  in  the  most  affecting  example  of  thy  Son,  and  thou 
tuught  me  to  follow  him,  and  I  said,  **  Thy  will,  0  Father,  be  done !  " 

And  so  the  will  of  the  Father  was  done ;  he  entered  into  the 
larger  life  October  5,  1772. 

To  Stephen  Girard,  as  to  Woolman,  the  end— or  the  begin- 
ning— came  at  last  He  had  toiled  on  through  a  tortuous 
course  of  harassing  public  and  private  affairs,  had  held  to  his  oars 
like  a  wretched  galley  slave,  was  worn  out  with  ceaseless  cares, 
exhausted  of  nerve  force  until  he  succumbed  to  insomnia,  dis- 
gusted even  with  money-making,  anxious  only  to  occupy  him- 
self with  business.  There  were  rifts  in  the  clouds,  and  an  oc- 
casional gleam  of  optimism  shot  through  the  rifts.  He  served 
his  city  well  during  the  dreadful  days  of  the  plague,  flinging 
himself  into  danger  without  fear  and,  perhaps,  with  the  secret 
wish  that  death  might  come  and  end  his  impoverished  life. 
He  died  ;  and  the  Quaker  City  decreed  him  a  public  funeral. 
Over  the  dust  of  the  French  infidel,  the  miser,  the  inhos- 
pitable cynic,  rises  his  monument— the  majestic  college. 
The  story  of  his  life,  whatever  its  value,  has  no  inspiration  for 
the  two-worldly  or  other-worldly  man — for  him  who  would 
attain  the  true  peace  and  completeness  of  living.  To  write 
Wool  man's  Journal  and  live  W  column's  life  would  be  greater 
honor  than  to  gather  millions  of  money  at  the  price  of  peace  and 
of  fellowship  with  the  best  men  of  the  ages. 

On  Thursday,  August  16,  1894,  as  I  rode  through  the  streets 
of  Mount  Holly,  the  door  of  the  old  Friends'  meeting  house, 
built  in  1775,  stood  open.  It  was  "  fifth  day,"  and  meeting  was 
to  be  held.  Before  noon  of  that  day  I  stood  at  the  gates  of 
Girard  College,  and  was  given  a  card  containing  an  extract  from 
the  will  of  Stephen  Girard  prohibiting  the  admission  of  any 
"  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister  of  any  sect  whatsoever, 
.  .  .  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitor."  Because  the  hands  of 
William  T.  Harris  and  Stephen  M.  Merrill  had  once  been  iin- 
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posed  upon  my  head  in  ordination  I  was  not  permitted  to  pass 
the  lodge.  Had  I  sat  in  the  lowly  brick  meeting  house,  un- 
adorned and  obscure,  I  would  have  been  in  fellowship  with  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  and  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Had  I  entered  the  halls  of  Girard  College  I  should  have  been 
impressed  by  majesty  of  architecture  and  grandeur  of  wealth ; 
but,  beyond  and  beneath,  I  would  have  had  visions  of  a  sorrow- 
smitten,  pessimistic,  cynical  infidel.  He  has  often  been  styled 
a  philanthropist.  I  fancy  he  would  sneer  at  the  title.  Wool- 
man  would  decline  it,  too  ;  but  in  his  heart  he  loved  God,  and 
in  his  heart  he  loved  all  his  fellow-men. 
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Art.  VL— SOCIAL  AND  ETHICAL  SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  INDIVIDUAL  WEALTH. 

Is  a  man  really  culpable  of  moral  misdemeanor  if  he  be- 
comes very  wealthy  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  wicked  to  get  rich  ? 
A  certain  number  of  persons  seem  disposed  to  answer  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative.  The  theory  is  not  a  new  one; 
but  of  late  it  has  taken  a  more  definite  form  and  is,  therefore, 
more  influential.  It  is  not  the  sole  object  of  this  paper  to  re- 
fute the  doctrine  or  to  convert  the  believers  in  it  from  the 
error  of  their  ways ;  but,  since  a  vague  feeling  prevails  more 
or  less  widely  that  there  is  not  only  an  unequal,  but  an  unjnst, 
distribution  of  wealth,  it  is  desirable  to  get  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  good  and  evil  involved  in  the  actual  conditions.  Let  us 
examine  the  grounds  of  the  conviction  that  large  accumulations 
by  a  limited  number  of  the  members  of  a  community,  while 
others  are  only  moderately  provided  for  and  still  others  are 
miserably  poor,  are  intrinsically  vicious. 

The  main  assumption  appears  to  be  that  only  a  certain 
amount  of  wealth  can  be  created,  and  only  so  ranch  as  can  be 
produced  by  manual  labor.  Even  if  this  were  so  there  would 
still  be  inequalities ;  for  manual  laborers  differ  widely  in  their 
powers  of  production,  one  man's  ability  in  this  respect  being 
three,  five,  or,  perhaps,  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  another. 
It  is  true  that  these  are  usually  ranked  as  skilled  laborers ;  but 
skilled  labor,  in  its  proper  sense,  depends  upon  certain  physical 
qualities.  On  the  whole,  they  may  bo  classed  among  manual 
workers.  But  the  power  to  produce  wealth  in  any  extraor- 
dinary degree  is  purely  psychical.  It  ranges  all  the  way  from 
moderate  cleverness  in  adapting  means  to  ends  to  consummate 
genius.  In  its  general  characteristics  it  is  entirely  analogous — 
we  might  say  entirely  similar— to  powers  that  are  exclusively 
intellectual.  Wo  know  how  widely  men  differ  in  respect  of 
scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  abilities,  and  how  few  there  are 
who  attain  to  really  great  competence  as  statesmen  or  as  mili- 
tary leaders.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  men  differ 
any  less  in  those  capabilities  which  are  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth.  Nor  is  there  any  basis  for  the  assumption  that 
only  a  limited  amount  of  wealth  can  be  created  by  a  single  in- 
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dividual.  Production  i6  the  rendering  of  the  utilities  of  nature 
available  to  man.  The  resources  of  nature  are  practically  infi- 
nite ;  the  ability  to  lay  hold  of  thetn  is  all  that  is  needed ;  anc 
there  is  no  reason  for  limiting  this  power  to  anything  hereto 
fore  achieved. 

The  psychical  factors  operating  in  the  production  of  wealtr 
are  both  more  numerous  and  more  influential  than  have  beet 
apprehended  by  the  majority  of  even  able  thinkers.  Leaving 
out  for  the  present  the  added  power  that  has  come  through 
the  invention  of  machinery,  by  which  production  is  increase*: 
from  five  to  fifty  fold,  and  the  scientific  discoveries  on  whicl 
these  inventions  rest,  we  may  yet  readily  see  how  largely  the 
creation  of  wealth  is  due  to  niere  mental  ability.  We  have  in 
stances  where,  by  the  simple  organization  of  a  force  of  laboring 
men  and  a  skillful  distribution  of  the  work  according  to  indi 
vidual  capacity,  the  product  has  been  increased  to  more  that 
two  hundred  times  the  previous  amount,  and  this,  too,  by  purely 
handicraft  process.  Clearly  enough  the  increase  in  these  case* 
was  the  result  of  superior  mental,  and  not  of  manual,  power. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  effect  of  the  ingenuity  of  mar 
when  working  with  machinery. 

The  plea  is  made  by  certain  socialistic  writers  that,  while  it 
is  true  that  this  great  increase  of  productive  effect  has  itt 
source  in  psychical,  rather  than  physical,  causes,  it  is  alec 
true  that  the  men  who  possess  the  former  are  dependent  on 
manual  laborers,  and,  therefore,  that  these  should  be,  if  not 
equal  sharers  in  the  industrial  result,  at  least  larger  sharers  than 
they  are.  The  general  tendency  of  thought  with  the  class  ol 
thinkers  to  whom  reference  is  made  is  that  there  should  be  an 
equality  of  distribution.  If  by  this  were  only  meant  that  the 
amount  going  to  the  manual  laborers  should  be  equal  to  that 
going  to  employers  it  might  be  replied  that  the  former  do  now 
receive  not  only  as  large  an  amount,  but  even  much  more.  In 
the  annual  report  for  1893  upon  the  manufactures  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  we  find  that  in 
nine  leading  industries,  embracing  more  than  nineteen  hundred 
establishments,  the  amount  directly  paid  in  wages  was  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  the  whole  product,  while  that  paid  indirectly  would 
make  a  considerable  addition.  In  many  instances  it  went  up 
to  sixty,  and  even  sixty-five,  per  cent.    But  this  is  not  accepted 
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as  a  fair  equivalent  by  many.  Some  go  to  the  extent  of  insist- 
ing  that  every  laborer  should  receive  as  much  as  any  proprietor. 
This  would,  of  course,  imply  an  equality  of  compensation 
among  the  laborers  themselves.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  ethical  justice  demands  such  a  distribution.  If  it  is  to  be 
conceded  it  must  be  either  on  the  ground  of  benevolence  or  of 
industrial  policy.  On  these  topics  something  further  will  ap- 
pear as  we  go  on. 

As  to  the  principle  that  the  mutual  dependence  of  manual 
laborers  and  the  entrepreneur  implies  the  right  of  sharing 
equally  in  the  product,  it  is  evidently  contrary  to  the  practical 
judgment  of  man  in  other  and  analogous  social  relations.  No 
one  really  thinks  that  the  organ  blower  should  receive  equal 
credit  with  the  man  who  handles  the  keys  in  a  musical  per- 
formance ;  and  yet  the  latter  is  as  really  dependent  on  the 
former  as  the  man  of  great  business  ability  is  on  his  workmen. 
The  sculptor  is  dependent  on  the  common  quarryman  and  the 
stone  hewer  for  the  block  out  of  which  he  makes  his  statue ; 
but  no  one  claims  that  the  latter  are  entitled  to  an  equal  share 
with  the  former  in  the  merit,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pecuniary 
result,  of  the  production. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  dependence  of  the  two  * 
parties  is  not  wholly  mutual.  It  is  admitted  that  the  manual 
laborer  is  dependent  on  the  ability  of  the  capitalist  employer  for 
the  opportunity  to  labor  in  any  largely  productive  way,  and 
that  the  latter  is  dependent  on  the  former.  But  it  seems  to  be 
overlooked  that,  while  the  latter  can  do  all  that  the  former 
can,  the  former  cannot  do  all  that  the  latter  can.  Karl  Marx 
makes  it  his  main  indictment  of  the  present  industrial  system 
and  a  reason  why  it  should  give  place  to  collectivism  that  all 
the  surplus  product  of  labor — that  is,  all  6ave  the  bare  pittance 
necessary  for  subsistence — is  appropriated  by  the  employer, 
who  is  a  mere  exploiter  of  labor,  himself  creating  no  value. 
Leaving  out  of  account  for  the  present  the  contradiction  of  the 
bare  pittance  allegation  by  a  multitude  of  facts,  the  doctrine 
that  the  employer  or  entrepreneur  produces  nothing  is  easily  re- 
futed. It  has  already  been  seen  how  great  is  the  increase  of 
product  from  organization  and  skillful  distribution  of  the 
laborers,  and  that  the  power  to  effect  this  to  much  advan- 
tage resides  in  only  a  few  minds.    One  can  see  at  a  glance 
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what  would  be  the  result,  or  rather  the  lack  of  result,  if  a  thou- 
sand Italians  or  other  not  highly  intelligent  laborers  were  set 
to  work  to  build  a  railway  through  any  section  of  the  country 
without  6ome  directing  mind.  Not  a  rod  of  the  road  would  be 
constructed — this,  too,  without  saying  anything  concerning  pre- 
liminary engineering.  It  is  seen,  again,  in  the  difference  in  the 
success  of  different  industrial  enterprises  where  the  abilities  of 
the  operatives  are  practically  the  same  and  there  can  be  no  superi- 
ority or  inferiority  save  in  the  management.  There  are,  for 
instance,  in  Massachusetts  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  cotton 
factories,  of  which  eighty -seven  make  more  or  less  net  profits 
for  their  shareholders,  while  fifty  make  no  net  profits  at  all, 
and  some  of  them  sustain  losses.  Yet  the  same  wages  were 
paid,  and  the  manual  labor  performed  was  as  efficient  in  those 
making  no  profits  as  in  the  others.  Admitting  that  there  are 
certain  accidental  elements  contributing  to  the  poor  showing  of 
the  one  set  and  the  good  showing  of  the  other,  it  is  still  palpa- 
ble that  the  substantial  difference  is  in  the  character  of  the 
men  who  direct  the  business. 

Another  part  of  Marx's  argument  is  more  subtle  and  more 
likely  to  mislead.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  every  product  com- 
prises three  elements — the  material  which  has  been  elaborated, 
the  effect  of  the  wear  and  waste  of  tools  and  machinery  used  in 
its  production,  and  the  labor  expended.  The  value  of  the  first 
two  reappears  in  the  new  product,  and  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  has  disappeared  from  the  material  and  the  instru- 
ments. The  remaining  value,  that  is,  all  the  real  value  of  the 
product,  is  the  result  of  manual  labor  and,  therefore,  rightly  be- 
longs to  the  manual  laborer.  But  of  this  he  insists  that  the 
larger  part  goes  to  the  exploiter  of  labor,  who  produces  noth- 
ing. It  can  easily  be  shown  that  Marx  wholly  leaves  out  the 
chief  psychical  factors  in  production.  His  argument  is  valid 
only  as  it  applies  to  physical  effort  and  effect.  But,  aside  from 
this,  it  is  subject  to  a  reductio  ad  abmrdum.  Nearly  always, 
in  any  considerable  establishment,  there  are  not  only  different 
machines,  widely  varying  in  productive  power,  but  there  are 
also  certain  processes  of  the  simple  handicraft  order.  Ten  men 
work  side  by  side.  Two  of  them  operate  a  machine  of  which 
the  value  of  the  product  is  twenty  dollars  a  day.  Three  work 
with  one  producing  the  value  of  forty-five  dollars  a  day.  Five 
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of  them  are  doing  simple  mechanical  work  worth  in  the  aggre- 
gate ten  dollars  a  day.  Now,  according  to  Marx's  theory,  here 
are  three  sets  of  men,  entitled  respectively  to  ten,  fifteen,  and 
two  dollars  a  day  per  man;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
exertion  is,  if  anything,  less  in  the  more  highly  paid  than  in  the 
less  highly  paid.  There  would  seem  to  be  some  absnrdity  in 
this  on  the  very  face  of  it. 

I  said  that  Marx  took  no  account  of  the  psychical  factors  in 
production.  It  may  furthermore  be  said  that  he  does  not 
take  account  of  even  all  the  physical  factors — only  of  those  im- 
plied in  the  human  effort  put  forth.  But  nature  does  some- 
thing in  the  creation  of  wealth,  always  cooperating  under 
reqnired  conditions.  Indeed,  nature  is  the  principal  producer, 
the  human  agency  being  almost  exclusively  concerned  in 
furnishing  the  proper  conditions.  Mr.  Mallock*  makes  this 
evident  in  his  supposed  case  of  three  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Each  has  his  plot  of  ground  ;  each  puts  in  the  same  amount  of 
work;  and  all  are  presumed  to  be  equally  intelligent  and 
equally  diligent.  But  the  product  is  in  the  ratio  of  fifteen, 
twelve,  and  nine.  To  be  consistent,  Marx  would  have  to  say 
that  these  amounts  are  produced  severally  by  the  respective 
laborers.  The  common  sense  of  the  ordinary  thinker  would 
assert  that,  while  the  productive  powers  of  the  men  are 
equal,  those  of  the  natural  agents  are  unequal — that  is,  the  dif- 
ference is  owing  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  nature  varies  more  in  this  respect  than  do 
the  physical  powers  of  man.  What  is  true  in  the  case  of  land 
is  true,  also,  of  material  in  the  form  of  capital  or  machinery. 
Evidently,  so  far  as  manual  labor  is  concerned,  while  we  may 
readily  see  that  more  is  contributed  to  the  creation  of  wealth 
by  the  same  number  of  men  than  formerly — for  the  facts  of 
better  compensation,  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  physical  vigor  would  imply  this  —  yet  this 
accounts  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  relative  increase  in 
production.  For  the  rest  we  must  look  to  invention  and  to 
the  psychical  elements  involved  in  management  and  direction. 
How  much  is  to  be  attributed  to  these  has  only  recently  begun 
to  be  apprehended.  In  fact,  these  extraordinary  powers  liave 
never  existed  in  anything  like  their  present  large  measure  till 
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within  the  last  hundred  years.  As  previously  intimated,  this 
power  of  the  entrepreneur  is  found  in  only  a  few  minds.  Mr. 
Mullock  makes  an  estimate,  and  gives  good  reason  for  it,  that 
one  sixteenth  of  the  population  really  produces  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  wealth.  These  considerations  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient, even  if  there  were  no  others,  to  account  for  the  great 
disparity  of  wealth  without  presuming  any  vicious  principle. 

There  is  a  class  of  thinkers  who,  while  they  are  compelled, 
in  view  of  the  facts  cited,  to  admit  that  there  is  a  palpable 
difference  in  the  wealth-producing  power  of  individuals,  yet  in- 
sist that  it  exists  to  only  a  limited  extent.  They  do  not  believe 
that  the  vast  accumulations  made  by  certain  persons  can 
be  legitimately  acquired.  They  hold  that  beyond  a  limited 
amount  such  fortunes  are  gained  only  by  means  implying  the 
withholding  of  the  share  properly  belonging  to  others,  and  that 
no  one  can  rightfully  amass  an  estate  of  two  or  three  millions 
without  defrauding  others.  Just  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn  they  do  not  undertake  to  determine.  But,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  light  which  investigation  has  thrown  on  the  sub- 
ject, no  limit  need  be  fixed.  The  only  condition  to  be  observed 
is  that  no  one  shall  have  less  because  some  other  has  more.  If 
this  is  insisted  on  there  will  be  no  danger  that  one  or  a  very ' 
small  number  will  possess  all  the  wealth  of  the  community ; 
and  that  is  what  seems  to  be  feared  by  those  who  look  with 
concern  upon  the  vast  accumulations  which  have  been  made  by 
some  in  recent  years. 

Of  course,  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  great  wealth 
will  be  the  portion  of  only  a  minority,  ju6t  as  great  learning, 
extraordinary  talent,  and  transcendent  genius  arc  the  portion  of 
only  comparatively  few.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wealth- 
creating  ability  is  analogous  to  other  mental  endowments. 
Though  it  is  found  in  only  a  small  number,  the  great  majority 
who  have  it  not  are  not  losers,  but  rather  great  gainers,  because 
of  this  fact.  A  concrete  case  may  help  us  to  see  this  more 
clearly.  In  a  New  England  town  off  the  line  of  the  railroads 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  families.  There  are  two 
villages.  There  is  no  large  business  concern  in  the  town,  farm- 
ing being  the  principal  occupation.  There  are  some  half  a 
dozen  professional  men,  the  usual  quota  of  mechanics,  and 
three  or  four  country  merchants.    Mo6t  of  the  families  are  in 
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moderately  comfortable  conditions.  The  number  of  paupers 
reaches  about  the  ordinary  average  in  such  communities.  There 
are  in  the  town  three  men  of  wealth.  One  of  them  is  a  man  of 
national  reputation.  These  three  men  own  about  five  times 
as  much  property  as  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  together — 
that  is,  less  than  one  fiftieth  of  the  families  possess  about  five 
sixths  of  the  wealth.  There  is  no  complaint  in  the  town  be- 
cause these  men  are  so  rich.  There  are  no  indications  that  any- 
one is  poorer  on  that  account.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  tolerably 
evident  that  the  people  as  a  whole  are  better  off  because  of  it. 
In  a  neighboring  town,  where  there  are  no  rich  men,  certainly 
the  general  condition  is  far  from  being  any  better.  Now,  this 
may  be  an  exceptional  instance.  No  doubt  there  are  cases 
where  the  wealth  of  the  few  is  at  the  expense  of  the  many; 
but  this  is  not  a  necessary  or  general  consequence.  In  the 
Forum  for  November,  1889,  Mr.  Shearman  maintained  that  one 
seventieth  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  own  two  thirds  of 
the  property.  This  is  singularly  near  the  state  of  things  in  the 
little  country  town  just  spoken  of.  Wo  may  freely  grant  that 
such  disparity  and  such  concentration  are  not  the  normal  or  the 
healthiest  condition  of  things.  And  we  may  do  this  without  at 
all  admitting  that  the  causes  of  this  inequality  reside  wholly  or 
principally  in  our  vicious  methods  of  taxation.  These  certainly 
are  exceedingly  imperfect — as,  indeed,  any  system  must  be — and 
in  some  of  their  features  needlessly  oppressive.  But,  bad  as 
they  are,  these  systems  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  ex- 
isting conditions. 

It  needs  no  formal  argument  to  prove  that  considerable 
numbers  of  men  have  accumulated  wealth  through  unfair 
means.  Selfishness  is  an  almost  universally  prevailing  vice. 
While  in  many  it  is  restrained  or  subordinated,  in  others  it 
palpably  breaks  out  in  fraud,  in  taking  advantage  of  the  weak, 
and  in  scarcely  concealed  robbery.  Frequently,  it  defeats 
itself,  but,  unhappily,  not  always ;  and  often  a  man  becomes 
enormously  rich  because  ho  has  taken  that  which  is  justly  the 
wealth  of  others.  But  this  no  more  disproves  that  great  wealth 
may  be  legitimately  acquired,  than  the  obvious  fact  that  rogues 
and  knaves  by  the  thousand  secure  a  living  by  unjust  means 
proves  that  a  living  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  Some- 
times great  fortunes  are  made  by  speculation.    I  use  the  term 
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"speculation"  here  in  its  narrower  sense,  to  indicate  a  sort  of 
transaction  in  which  one  gains  what  others  inevitably  lose,  stock 
gambling  being  a  typical  example  of  these  transactions.  No 
wealth  is  created  by  this  method  of  business.  The  community  as 
a  whole  is  not  one  whit  better  off  on  account  of  it.  The  great 
mass  of  men  in  moderate  circumstances  are  not  greatly  affected 
by  these  transactions.  But  there  is  a  particular  fact  which  should 
l>e  considered  here.  Men  who  figure  on  the  exchange  do  not 
generally  belong  to  the  industrial  army.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence to  the  latter  whether  Mr.  Smith  makes  three  or  four  mil- 
lions out  of  Mr.  Jones,  or  whether  the  latter  has  relieved  the 
former  of  a  similar  amount  in  some  shrewd  deal.  Mr.  Brown 
may  have  been  so  acute  in  discerning  the  set  of  the  speculative 
current  at  one  period  as  to  become  a  multifold  millionaire ;  at 
another  time  he  may  have  so  miscalculated  it  as  to  be  compelled 
to  earn  his  daily  bread  in  some  honest  occupation.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  the  great  body  of  honest  toilers.  They  are  neither 
richer  nor  poorer  by  these  ups  and  downs  in  the  financial 
careers  of  the  men  alluded  to. 

But  it  is  otherwise  when  a  few  men  form  combinations  by 
which  they  control  the  market  and  compel  the  great  body  of 
consumers  to  pay  more  than  the  normal  price  for  the  necessaries 
of  life.  In  this  way  a  few  may  get  enormously  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many  ;  and  both  the  poor  and  the  well  to  do — and 
the  former  more  than  the  latter — are  made  to  contribute  to 
their  unrighteous  accumulations.  But  we  must  still  insist  that 
not  all  great  fortunes  come  in  this  or  in  kindred  ways.  It  is 
clearly  conceivable  that  men  may  secure  for  themselves  great 
wealth,  while  they  arc  at  the  same  time  helping  others  to  im- 
prove their  condition.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  conception  of  the 
imagination;  it  is  often  actualized  in  real  life.  When  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  entered  upon  his  project  of  uniting  several  railway 
corporations  into  one  trunk  line  between  Chicago  and  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  he  was  actuated 
by  a  merely  philanthropic  sentiment.  It  is  possible,  though  not 
certain,  that  he  had  no  thought  of  benefiting  any  but  himself. 
It  is  evident  that  he  did  benefit  himself  to  the  extent  of  some 
millions  of  dollars ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
poverty  of  any  was  increased.  On  the  contrary,  the  resulting 
reduction  in  freight  charges  tended  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
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every  Western  farmer  and  Eastern  wage-earner ;  for  the  one 
sold  his  product  at  a  larger  profit,  and  the  other  purchased  it 
at  a  lower  price. 

The  consequences  of  accumulations  which  involve  injus- 
tice on  the  part  of  the  fortune  builder  are  certainly  evil.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  legal  or  technical  fraud,  but  such  taking  ad- 
vantage of  others,  in  ways  that  the  civil  law  cannot  reach  and 
that  even  public  opinion  does  not  always  condemn,  as  implies 
that  the  gain  of  one  is  conditioned  on  the  loss  of  another.  This 
is  not  ouly  an  ethical  wrong,  but  it  is  asocial  and  economic  evil. 
It  gives  certain  persons  more  than  they  can  use  to  advantage 
and  deprives  others  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Another  and  more 
general  evil  is  that  great  wealth  gives  its  possessor  power  over 
those  who  have  small  competencies.  The  facilities  for  produc- 
tion are,  as  is  charged  by  the  socialists,  in  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy ;  and  it  is  possible  to  use  them  as  a  means  of  oppression 
and  extortion.  This  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  likely  to  become 
actual  with  the  unprincipled  and  the  selfish.  There  are  many 
instances  where  such  advantage  is  taken  and  the  poor  are  made 
still  poorer.  It  is  not  good  that  one  man  or  a  whole  class  of 
men  should  bo  placed  at  the  mercy  of  another  man  or  combina- 
tion of  men.  Inevitably,  their  power  will  sometimes  be  used 
to  the  further  depression  of  those  who  are  already  sadly  de- 
pressed and  to  keeping  them  from  ever  rising.  It  is  true  that 
social  forces  are  always  operating  to  counteract  this  tendency  to 
oppression  ;  but  these  are  never  sufficient  to  wholly  prevent  it. 
There  are  multiplied  instances  of  degradation,  want,  and  suffer- 
ing caused  by  industrial  oppressions ;  and  the  greed,  extortion, 
and  cruelty  displayed  call  loudly  for  redress. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  such  abuses  arc  the  natural  result 
of  individual  accumulation.  On  the  contrary,  many  and  vast 
benefits  accrue.  First,  there  is  the  universally  admitted  fact 
that  a  very  large  amount  of  capital  is  necessary  as  a  condition 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  labor.  Even  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  wealth  n6ed  in 
production  occasions  great  loss  and  distress  to  workingmen.  It 
is  not  a  sufficient  reply  to  say  that  in  former  times,  when  great 
capitals  rarely  existed,  the  manual  laborer  maintained  himself 
and  his  family  in  comparative  comfort.  Indeed,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  condition  of  the  average  laborer  was  far  from  being 
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as  satisfactory  as  now.  And  we  are  to  remember  that  in 
civilized  nations  population  has  so  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  two  centuries  that,  without  the  almost  incredible  modern 
developments  in  machinery,  which  imply  an  immense  increase 
in  capital,  production  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  de- 
mand and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  would  have  become  almost 
insupportable.  Again,  these  accumulations,  where  they  are 
legitimate,  imply  an  ability  on  the  part  of  their  possessors  which 
by  no  means  exhausts  itself  in  the  acquisition.  This  ability  adds  < 
to  the  welfare  of  many  another.  It  plans  and  carries  on  great 
enterprises,  and  thus  furnishes  employment  to  thousands  of 
laborers.  As  wo  have  seen,  such  ability  is  rare ;  and  yet  on 
its  existence  and  exercise  depends,  in  large  measure,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  great  mass  of  laboring  men.  There  is  not  a  very 
large  number  of  men  who  can  successfully  manage  business 
enterprises  of  even  moderate  proportions ;  not  simply  because 
most  men  lack  the  requisite  capital,  but  also  because  they  have 
not  the  necessary  mental  equipment.  Of  all  who  undertake 
to  do  business  on  more  than  the  most  ordinary  scale  only  a  few 
succeed.  It  has  been  estimated  that  ninety  per  cent  fail  sooner 
or  later.  This  may  bo  an  exaggeration  ;  but  if  it  be  only  half 
true  the  lesson  is  the  same.  It  is  better  for  the  large  majority 
to  bo  assured  of  a  fair  wage  regnlarly  paid,  than  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities with  which  only  men  of  extraordinary  sagacity 
are  competent  to  cope. 

To  this  kind  of  security  there  is  for  the  masses  no  other 
alternative  than  the  establishment  of  State  socialism ;  and,  what- 
ever modifications  the  present  system  may  undergo  in  the  so- 
cialistic direction,  modern  society  is  not  disposed  to  accept 
socialism  as  a  whole,  with  its  untested  industrial  theories. 
The  benefits  of  such  a  system  could  be  proved  only  by  expe- 
rience ;  and  our  communities  are  not  willing  to  be  the  subjects  of 
experiment  on  so  gigantic  a  scale,  where  almost  infinite  risks 
are  involved.  It  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  the  sober  and  candid 
advocates  of  collectivism  that,  even  assuming  the  soundness  of 
the  theory  and  its  practicability,  it  must  come  about  gradually 
and  not  till  after  a  lapse  of  many  years.  Rodbertus  puts  it  at 
five  hundred,  others  at  a  century  or  more.  But  what  are  we 
to  do  in  the  meantime  ?  Evidently,  we  must  go  on  with  the 
present  system,  giving  to  it  such  modifications  as  investigation 
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and  discussion  may  suggest.  Such  changes  are  going  on  all  the 
time.  We  may  expect  they  will  continue  and,  perhaps,  be  more 
frequent  and  more  radical  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

All  parties  acknowledge  that  great  social  evils  exist.  An 
excessive  optimism,  that  sees  nothing  to  mend,  has  no  proper 
place  in  the  mind  of  any  candid  thinker.  The  removal  of 
these  evils  must  come  from  either  of  two  sources.  On  the 
one  hand,  those  who  are  unfavorahly  affected  must  demand 
justice  and  equity,  and  their  voice  must  be  heard.  They  have 
certain  means  of  emancipation  in  their  own  hands,  and  through 
organization  and  agitation  they  are  doing  something  to  diminish 
the  hardships  of  their  lot.  They  may  labor  under  many  and 
great  errors — this  is  inevitable — but  education,  experience,  and 
candor  will  correct  them.  The  other  source  of  rectification 
referred  to  lies  with  the  rich  and  prosperons.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  stable  principle  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  all 
the  wealth  he  honestly  acquires,  however  much  it  may  be,  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  use  it  in  any  way  that  may  suit 
caprice  or  minister  to  selfish  desires.  There  are  duties,  as  well  as 
rights,  and  noblesse  oblige  has  its  application  here  more  aptly 
than  anywhere  else.  Between  two  parties  rights  and  obligations 
do  not  always  precisely  coincide.  One  may  have  no  right  to 
demand  a  service  of  me,  while  I  am,  nevertheless,  in  duty 
bound  to  render  it.  The  obligation  may  emanate  from  a 
higher  source  and  be  evolved  from  a  larger  relationship.  If  I 
see  a  man  in  great  distress,  from  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  re- 
lieve him  without  unreasonable  cost  to  myself,  while  he  may 
have  no  claim  upon  me  for  this  help,  yet  it  is  clearly  my  duty 
to  render  it.  It  is  the  distinction  between  justice  and  benevo- 
lence. They  are  both  equally  binding,  but  they  are  not  the  same. 
The  one  can  bo  made  the  subject  of  civil  law,  the  other  cannot. 
The  one  may  be  enforced  in  the  tribunals  of  justice,  the  other 
may  not.  But  in  the  great  court  of  public  sentiment  the  man 
who  fails  to  respond  to  the  call  of  humanity  is  summarily  and 
universally  condemned. 

The  duty  of  wealth  is  not  exhausted  in  affording  aid  to  indi- 
viduals in  misfortune  or  in  public,  and  even  profuse,  charities. 
To  the  community  which  has  furnished  the  conditions  of  great 
accumulations  something  is  owing.  Sometimes  this  debt  is 
discharged  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  endowment  of  schools  and 
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colleges,  in  the  bestowment  of  libraries  and  museums  and  the 
bnildings  and  means  to  contain  and  support  them,  in  the  found- 
ing of  lecture  courses,  in  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and 
other  great  charities,  in  the  presentation  of  parks  and  fountains 
and  other  works  of  art.  It  is  so  deeply  seated  in  the  convic- 
tions of  men  that  private  wealth  ought  to  contribute  to  these 
purposes — not  because  the  public  has  a  claim,  but  from  a  sense 
of  higher  social  and  moral  obligations — that  when  a  man  of 
vast  possessions  dies  and  leaves  no  bequests  for  such  objects 
there  is  not  only  disappointment,  but  something  like  execra- 
tion, generally  suppressed,  it  is  true,  yet  not  wholly  concealed. 
There  is,  furthermore,  binding  upon  the  man  of  wealth  the 
duty  to  use  his  property  for  the  economic  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  much  censure  in  our  time  of  the  "idle 
rich,"  and  it  is  wholly  legitimate.  Generally  speaking,  no 
man  of  physical  and  mental  health  has  a  right  to  be  unem- 
ployed. One  should,  at  least,  produce  as  much  as  one  con- 
sumes. Inherited  wealth  implies  no  right  to  spend  life  in  mere 
indulgence.  There  are  thousands  who  claim  this  right  and 
who  are  as  useless  to  the  world  as  any  of  the  army  of  tramps 
and  penniless  loafers  which  infests  our  communities.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  rich  is  not  met  when  they  simply  deal  justly 
in  paying  the  tradesmen  who  serve  them,  the  domestics  whom 
they  employ,  or  the  artists  whose  productions  they  buy.  It  is 
their  duty  to  use  a  reasonable  amount  of  their  property  as 
capital  and  to  be  themselves  engaged  in  production,  thus  both 
adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  and  providing  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  desire  to  labor.  It  is  not  designed  to  con- 
demn those  who,  possessing  large  wealth  either  of  their  own 
creation  or  by  inheritance,  devote  themselves  to  philanthropy 
and  the  public  service.  Such  men  are  a  greater  benefit  to 
society  thus  than  they  could  be  in  any  other  way. 

Another  stricture  is  in  order.  Rich  men,  in  claiming  the 
right  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own,  will  do  well  to  re- 
member that  this  does  not  imply  the  liberty  of  extravagant, 
useless,  and  wasteful  expenditure.  No  man,  no  matter  how 
rich  he  may  be,  may  so  destroy  property  that  out  of  it  shall 
come  no  addition  of  value  to  himself  or  others.  A  generous 
and  bountiful  style,  it  is  true,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  is  often 
demanded.    A  certain  high  standard  of  living  is  desirable,  even 
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for  men  in  moderate  circumstances.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a 
profusion  of  expenditure  which  is  ostentatious  and  vulgar, 
which  ministers  neither  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  or 
family  nor  to  the  advantage  of  the  community,  and  which  can- 
not be  otherwise  properly  characterized  than  as  a  wicked  waste 
of  opportunity.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  especially  as 
something  has  already  been  said  on  this  topic,  that  wealth 
cannot  be  innocently  used  as  a  means  of  oppression.  Men 
may  not  rightly  combine  their  fortunes  to  put  down  compe- 
tition, destroy  the  business  of  their  rivals,  ruin  independent 
producers,  get  control  of  the  world's  markets,  levy  toll  upon 
the  people  like  the  bandit  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  thus 
build  colossal  fortunes  for  themselves.  Such  uses  of  wealth 
are  violations  of  ethical  and  social  laws,  and  they  have  in  them 
the  seeds  of  dire  retribution. 
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Art.  VII.— METHODIST  EPISCOPACY  IN  TRANSITION. 

Metiiodi8t  episcopacy  is  botli  apostolic  and  scriptural.  It  is 
apostolic,  in  tbat  it  first  came  into  existence  as  tbe  outgrowtb 
of  an  extraordinary  spiritual  movement,  after  tbe  manner  of 
primitive  episcopacy ;  and  it  is  scriptural,  in  that  it  was  founded 
in  remarkable  harmony  with  scriptural  precedent  and  under  tbe 
liberal  charter  of  self-government  which  the  New  Testament 
grants  to  every  Christian  organization.  Every  friend  of  Chris- 
tian unity  and  Christian  liberty,  and  especially  every  Methodist, 
should  ever  thank  God  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  led  to  set  apart 
the  first  Methodist  bishops  bimself,  without  interposition  of 
any  prelate  claiming  to  exercise  his  functions  by  an  authority 
derived  from  an  unbroken  line  of  successors  to  the  original 
apostles.  Beyond  all  doubt,  this  fiction  of  an  "historic" 
episcopacy  is  the  greatest  barrier  in  the  way  of  Christian  unity 
throughout  the  world  to-day  ;  and  the  most  practical,  as  well  as 
the  most  effective,  protest  which  has  been  made  against  it  is 
the  widespread  presence  of  another  episcopacy — historic,  without 
having  any  history  to  bo  ashamed  of,  and  apostolic,  without 
possessing  a  long  succession  of  prelates  many  of  whom  were 
models  of  all  that  apostles  should  not  be.  This  modern  form 
of  episcopacy  is  rapidly  extending  its  influence,  and  seems  des- 
tined to  a  still  wider  and  more  rapid  extension  in  the  future. 

I  have  used  the  word  "  outgrowth "  as  descriptive  of  the 
origin  of  Methodist  episcopacy,  meaning  that  God  directed  by 
providential  tokens  those  who  first  gave  it  a  definite  shape.  No 
one  among  the  early  founders  of  Methodism,  from  Mr.  Wesley 
down,  anticipated  at  the  outset  that  such  a  feature  would  ever 
be  impressed  on  the  Methodist  system.  It  took  shape  very 
gradually  ;  and,  while  its  formal  acknowledgment  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Bishops  Coke  and  Asbury  as  bishops  of  an  independent 
Church  had  some  of  the  suddenness  of  a  surprise,  this  mo- 
mentous act  was  in  reality  but  the  culmination  of  a  long  series 
of  events  which  logically  led  up  to  it  and  which  could  hardly 
have  terminated  differently.  It  follows  naturally  that  a  system 
which,  from  the  very  first,  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  providen- 
tial development  can  never  acquire  the  character  of  a  rigid 
framework  beyond  the  reach  of  either  amendment  or  adjust- 
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ment  to  new  emergencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been 
subject  to  modification  from  the  beginning,  and  will,  uo  doubt, 
continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  the  Church  retains  the  vitality  of  a 
growing  body.  It  ought  to  be  admitted  as  inevitable,  there- 
fore, by  every  Church  accepting  this  form  of  episcopacy,  that 
the  system  will  change  from  time  to  time  ;  and  the  discussion 
of  modifications  which  may  seem  desirable  and  at  times  inev- 
itable should  never  be  regarded  as  implying  disloyalty  to  the 
system  itself.  As  a  simple  matter  of  history,  the  episcopacy 
which  was  adopted  at  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  has  already  been  modified  in  several  important  re- 
spects, until  at  the  present  day,  so  far  as  its  practical  workings 
are  concerned,  it  differs  very  widely  from  that  which  bore  the 
same  name  a  century  ago. 

What  were  the  chief  distinctive  features  of  the  Methodist 
episcopacy  in  the  days  of  Coke  and  Asbury  ?  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  presbyterial,  as  distinct  from  the  sacerdotal,  or  pre- 
latical,  episcopacy  with  which  the  world  had  become  familiar 
in  the  Roman,  Eastern,  and  Anglican  Churches.  Next,  it  was 
general,  as  distinguished  from  the  diocesan  feature  which  many 
maintained  had  been  handed  down  from  the  apostles  and  had 
thus  become  as  inviolable  as  the  episcopacy  itself.  The  bishop 
was  not  regarded  as  inseparable  from  a  limited,  and  usually 
very  small,  piece  of  territory,  but  could  have  duties  assigned  to 
him  in  any  part  of  the  wide  domain  of  the  Church.  In  the 
third  place,  the  position  which  he  held  was  regarded  as  an  office 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  suffrages  of  his  equals,  and  not  as 
the  prerogative  of  an  order  received  at  the  hands  of  superiors. 
In  office  he  stood  above  his  brethren ;  but  in  ministerial  orders 
they  were  his  equals.  As  such,  he  was  amenable  to  these 
brethren  for  his  conduct,  could  be  placed  on  trial  by  them,  and 
could  make  no  appeal  against  their  action  to  a  higher  order  of 
ministers.  In  every  feature  of  the  episcopacy  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church  and  the  subordination  of  the  bishop  were  recog- 
nized. Lastly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  bishop  was  not  only 
a  general  superintendent,  in  the  sense  of  exercising  a  general 
supervision  over  the  Church,  but  that  this  supervision  was  of  a 
militant  character.  The  early  Methodist  bishop  was  expected 
to  be  a  leader.  The  Church  of  Asbury's  day  was,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  militant  Church.   The  supervision  of  the 
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bishop  was  that  of  a  commander  on  the  battlefield,  and  in  every 
action  he  was  expected  in  person  to  keep  close  behind  the 
skirmish  line.  If  his  authority  was  very  great,  corresponding 
to  the  militant  character  of  his  office,  his  subordination  was 
equally  marked.  The  senior  of  the  first  two  bishops  ouce  bad 
his  jurisdiction  limited  by  a  simple  vote  of  his  brethren,  so  that 
his  status  was  made  to  correspond  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 
that  of  a  missionary  bishop  at  the  present  day.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  Methodist  episcopacy,  as  first  formulated,  was  a 
very  unique  institution  in  the  Christian  world.  Nothing  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  it  had  been  seen  since  the  early  days  of 
Christianity.  Under  God,  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  Church. 
In  both  of  these  respects  it  became  a  living  protest  against  the 
prevailing  "  historic  "  error,  that  the  Church  owed  its  origin  to 
the  episcopacy  and  could  not  even  exist  without  its  presence 
and  control. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  note  the  changes  which  gradually 
took  place  in  the  evolution  of  our  episcopacy ;  but  space  will 
not  permit  this,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  notice  them  except  in 
brief  outline.  It  was  quickly  found  that  the  bishops  could  not 
all  be  present  at  each  Conference  session,  and  this  obligation 
Mas  quietly  dropped.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  work  soon 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  present  at  all  the  circuits, 
and  in  consequence  their  faces  began  to  be  less  and  less  familiar 
to  the  mass  of  the  common  people.  The  creation  of  a  Gen- 
oral  Conference  strengthened  their  position  and  added  in  some 
respects  to  their  functions,  but  did  not  tend  to  draw  them  nearer 
to  the  people.  Their  judicial  functions  became  more  strictly 
denned,  and  their  responsibilities  in  general  more  weighty,  as 
time  passed.  There  was  no  regular  rotation  in  the  presidency 
of  the  Annual  Conferences;  and  in  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence, where  Bishop  Hcdding  presided  for  five  or  six  successive 
years,  a  "  districted  episcopacy  "  was  for  a  time  in  practical  ex- 
istence, without  any  attention  being  called  to  the  fact.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  an  article  has  uppeared  In  Zlon's  HernldL,  written  by  Dr. 
i).  H.  Ela,  in  which  the  case  as  here  presented  Is  greatly  strengthened.  Dr.  Ela  say» :  "  The 
general  superlntendcncy  has  not  kept  l>ace  with  the  growth  of  the  body.  It  has  nothing  like 
the  acquaintance  with,  and  supervision  of,  the  Church  which  existed  In  earlier  days.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  in  danger  of  losing  its  vital  relation  to  the  body.  Bishop  Asbury  presided 
at  sixteen  of  the  first  nineteen  sessions  of  the  New  England  Conference.  He  know  per- 
sounlly  every  man,  and  visited  annually  nearly  every  circuit  In  the  Conference.  Bishop 
McKeudree  attended  overy  session  but  one  of  the  Conference  from  IWBto  1817— the  first  Are 
with  Asbnry.   Bishop  Holding  attended  twenty  of  the  twenty-six  sessions  from  1824  to  IStt. 
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The  Asburyan  era  practically  came  to  a  close  in  1852. 
Three  of  the  four  bishops  elected  in  that  year  were,  each  in  his 
way,  representatives  of  new  ideas  and  new  policies.  The  time 
was  favorable  for  an  advance  in  many  directions.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  Southern  Conferences  was  a  relief,  not  only  from 
embittered  controversy,  but  from  an  intolerable  situation.  A 
new  wave  of  emigration  was  rolling  westward.  New  educa- 
tional institutions  were  springing  into  existence,  and  ministerial 
education  had  just  received  its  highest  indorsement  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Bishop  Baker.  The  Missionary  Society  was  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  founded, 
and  in  the  great  cities  leading  men  were  waking  to  the  mo- 
mentous responsibilities  which  confronted  the  Church.  It  was 
a  time  for  great  leaders  and  brave  leadership ;  and  at  no  period 
in  our  history  have  more  capable  men  come  to  the  front,  both 
m  the  episcopacy  and  outside  of  it. 

It  was  at  or  near  this  date  that  the  first  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  a  regular  system  into  the  work  of  supervising 
the  Annual  Conferences.  To  each  bishop  a  certain  number 
of  Conferences  was  assigned  for  a  period  of  twelve  months ; 
and,  although  these  Conferences  were  not  by  any  means 
selected  with  regard  to  contiguity  of  territory,  yet  a  most 
important  principle  was  thereby  recognized  and  a  still  more 
important  precedent  established.  Each  bishop  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  specified  field  for  the  term  of  twelve  months.  For 
that  length  of  time  the  whole  work  was  divided  into  districts ; 
and  this  policy  prevails  to  the  present  day.  As  the  years 
passed  by  the  foreign  missions  began  to  enroll  converts  in 
many  countries,  and  in  due  time  Annual  Conferences  were  or- 
ganized in  foreign  lands,  at  first  tentatively,  but  later  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Annual  Conferences  in  the  United 
States.  These  Conferences  were  placed  under  the  permanent 
supervision  of  the  several  bishops,  the  same  general  superin- 
tendent in  some  cases  retaining  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a 
Conference  for  a  dozen  years  or  more.  In  this  way  another 
most  important  precedent  was  established,  namely,  that  the 

Down  to  1851  uo  bishop  presided  alone  In  tbe  Conference  until  be  bad  attended  at  least  one 
session  of  tbe  Conference  In  company  with  an  older  bishop.  8ucb  acquaintance  with, 
and  personal  supervision  of,  tbe  Conference  by  tbe  bishop  baa  become  year  by  year  less 
possible  and  more  neglected,  UU  now  it  begins  with  the  opening  of  the  annual  session  and 
closes  with  the  reading  of  the  appointments." 
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"  general  itinerant  superintendency "  does  not  require  an  in- 
terchange of  the  supervision  of  the  Conferences  among  the 
bishops  every  twelve  months.  Meanwhile,  the  creation  of 
Judicial  Conferences,  the  immense  expansion  of  our  publishing 
interests,  the  increase  of  benevolent  societies  in  the  Church,  the 
growth  of  legislation,  and  the  outline  on  the  horizon  of  new 
questions  of  the  greatest  importance  have  all  combined  to  add  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  bishops,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
withdraw  them  more  and  more  from  the  sphere  of  active  lead- 
ership which  pertained  to  them  during  the  Asburyan  era. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  with  the  advent  of  a  new  cen- 
tury our  Church  will  enter  upon  the  third  stage  of  her  history. 
We  are  now  in  the  closing  years  of  the  second  era.  Many 
changes  have  occurred  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  the  end 
is  not  yet.  In  the  early  days  of  Asbnry  no  one  foresaw  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  country,  both  in  territory  and  popula- 
tion, and  certainly  no  one  anticipated  that  before  the  close  of 
the  present  century  onr  ministers,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  would  be  witnessing  for  Christ  in  thirty-six  different 
languages.  No  one  foresaw,  no  one  could  have  foreseen,  the 
extraordinary  development  of  new  interests  which  has  taken 
place ;  and  hence  it  was  simply  impossible  a  century  ago,  or 
even  half  a  century  ago,  to  formulate  a  policy  which  would 
meet  the  demands  of  an  era  like  the  present.  The  episcopacy 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  is  not  equal  to  present  emergencies.  A 
hundred  Asburys  could  not  now  supervise  the  work  as  the  one 
Asbury  did  it  in  the  beginning ;  while  it  is  as  certain  as  any 
future  and  contingent  event  can  be  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  will  increase  rapidly,  rather  than  diminish,  with  the 
lapse  of  years.  A  widespread  impression  prevails  among  our 
people  that  some  parts  of  our  present  episcopal  system  need 
readjustment,  in  order  to  adapt  the  Church  to  her  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  prepare  fully  for  the  stupendous  duties  of 
the  coming  century.  Among  various  proposals,  perhaps  the 
most  prominent,  as  well  as  the  most  practical,  is  that  of  giving 
more  definite  fields  of  labor  to  the  several  general  superin- 
tendents. 

The  demand  for  a  "  districted  episcopacy  "  is  more  urgent  and 
much  more  general  at  the  present  time  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.   No  episcopal  system  can  permanently  succeed  which 
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does  not  include  the  continuous  personal  supervision  of  a  re- 
sponsible leader.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  our  present  sys- 
tem fails  conspicuously  at  this  point.  A  presiding  bishop  can- 
not form  plans  with  any  expectation  of  himself  helping  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  when  he 
leaves  the  brethren  before  him  it  will  probably  be  to  return  no 
more.  He  is  the  presiding  officer  of  an  ecclesiastical  assembly ; 
but  he  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  leader  of  a  militant  army. 
His  duties  are  assigned  to  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him  a 
maximum  of  authority  and  a  minimum  of  responsibility.  He 
is  rarely  obliged  to  face  the  results  of  his  own  Conference  ad- 
ministration. He  acquires  but  little  local  knowledge  and 
wields  but  little  local  influence.  He  deak  with  the  most  vital 
interests  of  a  thousand  of  his  brethren,  without  having  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  one  in  ten  or,  perhaps,  one  in  twenty 
among  them.  He  is  a  "general"  superintendent,  and  yet  will 
not  dare  to  decide  any  pending  question  outside  the  ever-shift- 
ing boundaries  of  tho  Conferences  allotted  to  him.  To  the 
mass  of  the  people  he  is  an  invisible  official,  highly  esteemed 
no  doubt,  but  no  longer  filling  the  place  in  the  public  mind  and 
heart  which  was  held  by  Asbury  and  his  earlier  successors.  In 
other  words,  our  bishops  are  losing  touch  with  the  people. 
Large  presiding  elders'  districts  are  pointed  out  within  which 
no  bishop  has  ever  entered.  Vast  commonwealths  there  are 
within  which  no  bishop  ever  goes  except  during  the  hurried 
session  of  an  Annual  Conference.  The  country  circuits  know 
the  bishops  only  by  name,  and  only  the  more  important  city 
churches  can  hope  to  receive  their  ministrations. 

The  attempt  to  maintain  the  present  "systemless  and  out- 
grown" policy  must  soon  be  abandoned.  To  require  sixteen 
men  to  interchange  their  fields  of  labor  annually,  to  cut  up 
these  fields  into  detached  and  widely  separated  sections,  to 
plan  deliberately  for  useless  travel,  for  a  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  of  one  another's  tracks,  to  waste  time  and  strength  and 
money  for  what  most  practical  men  will  call  naught,  to  at- 
tempt to  extend  this  system  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
calmly  to  propose  to  maintain  it  until  the  sixteen  shall  have 
become  sixty  or  a  hundred  and  sixty— all  this  seems  so  mani- 
festly unwise  and  absurd  that  the  mere  statement  of  the  case 
becomes  its  own  condemnation.    The  late  Bishop  Kingsley, 
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speaking  of  this  policy,  once  said  to  me  in  India,  "  It  is  the 
wildest  scheme  I  have  ever  known  good  men  to  propose."  The 
good  sense  of  onr  people  will  demand,  is  now  demanding, 
something  more  practical  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  origi- 
nal spirit  of  our  episcopal  system. 

The  mere  statement  of  this  proposal  will,  no  doubt,  call  forth 
an  appeal  to  the  third  Restrictive  Rule.  For  some  reason,  it 
seems  always  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  word  "  plan 99  in 
that  rule  refers  solely  to  the  present  absence  of  plan  in  the 
practical  working  of  our  itinerant  general  superintendency. 
To  modify  a  plan,  if  this  absence  of  plan  can  be  called  a  plan 
at  all,  is  not  to  destroy  it.  To  develop  and  perfect  a  plan 
which  exists  only  in  imperfect  outline  is  the  farthest  possible 
remove  from  destroying  it.  What  was  the  original  plan  ?  It 
was  "  general,"  but  not  "  diocesan."  It  was  "  itinerant,"  in  the 
Methodist  sense  of  that  word.  The  preachers  were  itinerants, 
but  were  restricted  to  circuits,  although  constantly  changed 
from  one  circuit  to  another.  As  time  passed  they  became  less 
and  less  itinerant,  until  at  last  the  term  became  a  purely  eccle- 
siastical one,  meaning  only  that  the  preacher  was  subject  to 
more  or  less  frequent  changes  of  residence.  His  actual  itiner- 
ating in  many  cases  now  consists  in  walking  about  fifty  feet 
from  his  own  door  to  the  adjacent  church.  A  somewhat  simi- 
lar, if  less  marked,  change  has  come  over  the  itinerant  "  plan  " 
of  the  bishops.  The  Asburyan  plan  has  long  since  broken 
down,  and  the  bishops  by  mutual  agreement  now  "  district " 
their  work.  Every  reader  of  our  Church  papers  is  familiar 
with  the  "  Plan  of  Episcopal  Visitation,"  which,  being  inter- 
preted, means  the  formal  districting  of  certain  Conferences. 
This  has  been  done  so  long  and  has  been  approved  by  so  many 
General  Conferences  that  it  is  too  late  to  appeal  to  any  restric- 
tive rule  against  it. 

If,  now,  the  General  Conference  at  Cleveland  were  to  relieve 
the  bishops  of  the  responsibility  of  making  out  these  plans  and 
do  it  for  them  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  anyone  would  ob- 
ject to  the  action  as  unconstitutional.  And  if  the  General  Con- 
ference made  out  the  plan  for  two  years,  instead  of  one,  the 
action  would  be  equally  legal.  The  next  step  is  an  easy  one 
and  in  plain  sight.  Let  the  General  Conference  make  out  the 
plan  for  four  years,  instead  of  one,  and  the  task  is  nearly  com- 
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plete.  It  remains  only  to  form  the  Conferences  into  groups  or 
districts  geographically,  as  well  as  ecclesiastically,  and  to  make 
the  bishop  assigned  to  each  district  responsible  for  it  for  four 
years,  in  order  to  complete  a  development  of  a  plan  which 
would  give  new  vigor  to  our  Church.  This  change  would  not 
"  destroy  "  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  Discipline ;  it  would  only 
reduce  it  to  system.  It  would  make  it  vastly  more  effective. 
It  would  eliminate  the  obsolete  elements  in  the  plan  and  make 
it  more  practical,  as  well  as  more  sensible.  Each  bishop  would 
be  subject  to  a  removal  quadrennially,  and  hence  would  be  still 
an  itinerant,  like  other  Methodist  preachers.  Each  bishop 
would  be  subject  to  appointment  to  any  part  of  the  wide  field 
of  the  Church,  and  hence  his  supcrintendency  would  be  "  gen- 
eral." If  it  be  said  that  the  bishops  should  travel  at  largo 
through  all  the  work  the  answer  is  obvious — no  one  does.  For 
fifty  years  past  no  one  lias  been  able  to  perform  this  feat. 
Bishop  Ames  quietly  refused  to  cross  the  ocean,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  approved  his  administration.  Bishop  Simpson 
never  saw  India  or  China.  It  is  morally  certain  that  even  our 
youngest  bishops  will  never  complete  the  round  of  all  the  Con- 
ferences in  the  United  States.  "What  is  the  use,  then,  of  trying 
to  keep  up  an  illogical  make-believe  about  our  "  general  "  su- 
pcrintendency ?  No  living  man  could  discharge  the  duties 
which  we  try  to  make  ourselves  believe  we  are  exacting  from 
our  bishops. 

The  relation  of  this  proposed  change  to  our  missionary 
episcopacy  is  obvious.  "When  it  was  first  proposed  to  provide 
a  resident  bishop  for  Liberia  the  question  was  viewed  from  the 
narrowest  possible  standpoint.  The  policy  had  just  been 
adopted  of  sending  no  more  white  missionaries  to  the  African 
coast,  and  even  the  occasional  visits  of  the  bishops  were  con- 
sidered too  perilous  to  be  kept  up.  But  how  should  the  Libe- 
rian  ministers  be  ordained  ?  It  was  chiefly  to  provide  for  this 
that  the  original  plan  of  a  missionary  episcopacy  was  devised, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  from  the  first  it  proved  a  failure. 
The  election  of  Bishop  Taylor  precipitated  a  heated  controversy 
concerning  questions  of  "status"  and  administration;  and,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  our  foreign  missionaries  lifted  up 
their  voices  against  an  episcopacy  which  seemed  so  narrow  and 
worked  so  unsatisfactorily.    The  action  of  the  General  Con- 
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ference  in  1888,  whatever  else  may  be  said  for  or  against  it,  cer- 
tainly put  an  immediate  and  complete  end  to  the  controversy 
then  pending ;  and  thus  far  the  new  plan  has  not  given  rise  to 
any  special  complaints.  Mere  questions  of  ecclesiastical  status 
have  no  value  whatever  so  long  as  the  interests  of  the  Church 
are  successfully  administered  and  conserved.  But  if  the  policy 
indicated  above  had  been  adopted  in  the  first  place  there  need 
never  have  been  a  missionary  episcopacy.  It  would  only  have 
been  necessary  to  create  an  episcopal  district  in  a  given  foreign 
land  and  assign  a  bishop  to  it,  subject  to  the  same  restrictions 
as  his  brethren  in  the  home  land. 

The  present  restrictions  imposed  on  missionary  bishops  work 
no  hardship  of  any  kind  and  do  no  possible  harm ;  but  they  are 
a  trifle  absurd.  When  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  English 
prelates  was  on  his  way  to  Calcutta,  many  years  ago,  he  made 
an  agreement  to  join  a  nonconformist  minister  who  was  on 
board  at  daily  prayer,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  voyage 
the  two  brethren  greatly  enjoyed  their  littlo  meeting.  When, 
however,  they  passed  the  longitude  of  Cape  Town  the  Anglican 
told  liis  nonconformist  brother  that  he  could  no  longer  meet 
him  in  prayer,  since  he  was  now  within  the  borders  of  his  own 
diocese.  This  seems  absurd  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  is  our  own 
rule  more  logical  which  forbids  a  man  who  has  authority  to  or- 
dain in  Lucknow  and  Bombay  to  perform  the  same  duty  after 
he  passes  Aden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  even  though  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  sixteen  bishops? 

The  permanent  policy  of  our  Church  with  reference  to  the 
episcopal  supervision  of  our  foreign  missions  can  hardly  yet  be 
regarded  as  definitely  settled.  The  action  of  1888  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  all  parties  as  the  final  adjustment  of  this  difficult 
question.  By  many  it  is  still  regarded  as,  at  best,  only  a  tem- 
porary measure  ;  and  some  of  our  wisest  leaders  are  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  adhere  to  the  old  policy 
of  sending  out  bishops  from  home  to  inspect  the  work  and 
to  preside  at  the  Conferences.  For  this  policy  it  is  claimed 
(1)  that  the  work  should  be  regularly  inspected  by  parties  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Missionary  Society  ;  (2)  that  the  General  Com- 
mittee needs  the  information  which  so  many  visiting  bishops 
would  be  able  to  give  ;  (3)  that  the  bishops  would  be  able  to 
spread  their  observations  before  the  Church  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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stimulate  missionary  interest ;  (4)  that  the  unity  of  the  Church 
would  be  thus  conserved,  and  the  workers  abroad  be  kept  in 
touch  with  their  brethren  in  the  home  land. 

These  points  may  all  be  conceded  ;  but  the  missionary  abroad 
is  quick  to  observe  that  they  only  indirectly  touch  the  question 
of  episcopal  supervision.  A  Methodist  bishop  is  certainly  some- 
thing more  than  an  inspector  general  of  missions.  As  before  re- 
marked, he  must  be  a  leader,  must  be  able  to  plan  campaigns  and 
execute  his  own  plans,  must  have  administrative  ability,  and  must 
in  person  attend  to  many  matters  which  a  visiting  bishop  would 
not  think  of  attempting.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  inspect  a  work, 
but  a  very  weighty  task  to  create  a  work  to  be  inspected.  If 
Mr.  Wesley  had  instructed  Francis  Asbury  to  inspect  the  work 
in  America  and  then  return  and  report  to  him  in  person, 
what  possible  good  would  his  visit  have  accomplished,  and 
where  would  American  Methodism  have  been  to-day  \  As  to 
the  advice  of  the  visiting  bishops  at  the  meetings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  able  men  who  have  traveled  widely  over  the  world 
adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  6uch  meetings ;  but,  as  to  the 
practical  results,  it  may  be  said  that  in  recent  years  it  has  more 
than  once  happened  that  all  the  advice  tendered  by  visiting 
bishops  did  not  affect  the  appropriations  to  the  extent  of  live 
hundred  dollars. 

In  the  mission  field,  above  all  other  places,  the  presence  of  a 
superintending  leader  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  workers,  the  inexperience  of  most  of  the  convert 
preachers,  the  pioneer  character  of  the  work,  the  necessity  of 
devising  new  measures,  the  constant  care  to  make  organization 
keep  pace  with  progress,  the  liability  to  dissension — these  and 
a  score  of  other  reasons  might  be  named  as  indicating  the  ur- 
gent need  of  a  snperin tending  leader  on  the  field.  The  old 
plan  has  not  worked  successfully.  Harmony  among  the  work- 
ers has  not  been  the  rule  in  all  our  fields.  The  administration 
has  not  always  been  uniform.  The  policy  pursued  has  not 
tended  to  produce  leaders,  but  rather  to  repress  them.  If  it  is 
a  mistake  to  givo  authority  without  responsibility,  it  is  a  much 
more  serious  error  to  give  responsibility  without  authority. 
Slowly,  but  steadily,  the  missionaries  in  the  field  are  yielding 
to  the  conviction  that  a  series  of  annual  visits  from  an  ever- 
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changing  number  of  bishops,  however  desirable  in  some  re- 
spects, does  not  constitute  episcopal  supervision,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  If  free  to  choose,  they  would  not  propose 
a  missionary  episcopacy  ;  but  they  are  rapidly  reaching  the  con- 
clusion that  the  name  matters  little,  provided  their  practical 
wants  are  met.  They  are  Methodists  working  under  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  system,  and  very  naturally  they  wish  to 
have  all  the  working  machinery  of  their  Church  on  the  ground 
and  in  proper  working  order. 

So  far  from  reversing  the  policy  adopted  in  1888,  it  ought 
to  be  extended  to  all  our  larger  mission  fields.  India  urgently 
needs  two,  and  should  have  three,  episcopal  superintendents. 
The  enforced  absence  of  the  present  superintendent  for  long 
periods  is  unfavorable  to  the  work.  In  providing  for  the  sev- 
eral fields  a  wide  freedom  of  action  should  be  exercised.  The 
work  is  greater  than  the  bishop.  Exceptions  should  be  made 
without  hesitation  when  occasion  demands  them.  If  possible, 
each  field  should  have  its  own  bishop ;  but,  if  need  be,  two  or 
more  countries  might  be  assigned  to  one  person.  If  the  word 
"  missionary  "  is  offensive  to  the  Germans  eliminate  it ;  but  let 
the  bishop  become  one  of  the  Germans  and  go  to  stay.  If  it  is 
considered  important  to  have  certain  of  the  home  bishops  go 
abroad  to  inspect  our  missions  by  all  means  send  them  ;  but  do 
not  let  this  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  normal  administration 
of  the  work  under  a  bishop  on  the  ground.  A  bishop  is  a  serv- 
ant of  the  Church,  and  can  6erve  in  any  capacity  or  perform 
any  duty  to  which  the  voice  of  the  Church  calls  him.  Let 
this  general  rule  be  observed,  and  future  changes  can  safely  be 
left  to  those  on  whom  responsibility  shall  rest  when  the  necessity 
for  change  makes  itself  felt. 
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Art.  VIIL— THE  SONG  OF  SONGS — A  STUDY  OF  ITS 

PLAN  AND  PURPORT. 

Oub  purpose  is  to  set  forth  the  structure  of  this  most  re- 
markable composition  as  we  may  trace  it  in  the  writing  itself. 
If  we  are  successful  there  results  the  surest  basis  for  an  inter- 
pretation which  shall  be  void  of  vagaries  and  extravagances 
such  as  have  been  most  common  and  most  harmful  in  the  past. 
It  will  be  our  aim  to  indicate  6ome  portions  of  Scripture  that 
prepared  the  way  for  this  Song  of  Songs,  and  other  portions 
that  followed  its  appearance  and  are  the  highest  tribute  to  the 
influence  which  it  exerted  on  the  religious  development  of  the 
Hebrews.  Our  attempt  will  be  within  the  realm  of  reconstruc- 
tive criticism.  Herein  each  advance  is  attended  with  greatest 
difficulties. 

We  would  do  injustice  to  Methodist  scholarship,  and  also  to 
the  generous  encouragement  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the 
Book  Concern,  if  we  were  to  fail  to  mention  two  recent  trans- 
lations of  this  Song  of  Songs — one  made  by  the  late  Dr.  James 
Strong,  and  the  other  by  Professor  Milton  S.  Terry.  The 
Song  is  worked  out,  in  each  of  these  translations,  into  mi- 
nute dramatic  detail.  Herein  alone  is  there  agreement ;  for 
the  understanding  of  the  Song  is  different  with  each  author. 
Dr.  Strong  accepts  the  view  that  the  poem  is  a  celebration 
of  Solomon's  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly constructed  to  represent  the  seven  days  during 
which  the  marriage  festivities  were  in  process  of  completion. 
Perhaps  no  terser  and  more  forcible  judgment  against  this  view 
can  be  found  than  that  of  Adam  Clarke,  who  says :  "  For  my 
part,  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  technical  arrangement,  and 
do  not  think  that  anything  of  the  kind  was  intended  by  the 
author.  The  division  is  not  obvious  and,  therefore,  in  my  ap- 
prehension, not  natural."  Dr.  Terry  sets  forth  the  view  ho  lias 
adopted  in  these  words:  "The  heroine  of  this  poetic  drama 
is  to  be  understood  as  a  fair  young  maiden  of  northern  Pales- 
tine whom  King  Solomon  is  supposed  to  have  sought  in  vain  to 
win.  She  resists  all  his  blandishments,  rejects  all  his  offers, 
and  remains  true  to  her  shepherd  lover,  to  whom  she  is  at 
last  restored."  It  must  be  said  of  the  dramatis  personal  and 
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the  dramatic  situations,  as  set  forth  in  Dr.  Terry's  translation, 
that  they  are  "  not  obvious "  and,  to  my  apprehension,  "  not 
natural." 

It  is  not  unforeseen  that  tho  interpretation  we  propose  may 
be  regarded  as  "  not  obvious  "  and,  therefore,  "  not  natural." 
Yet,  as  it  is  simple  and  is  easily  confirmed  by  the  writing 
itself,  it  will  certainly  have  the  advantage  of  approximating 
quite  closely  to  the  obvious  and  the  natural.  There  are  but 
three  parties  in  the  poem.  They  are  the  Beloved,  the  loved 
one,  and  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  mainly  in  tho  voca- 
tive case  that  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  are  made  to  appear. 
They  are  regarded  as  interested  in  all  that  concerns  tho  Beloved 
and  the  loved  one ;  and  in  one  case  (vi,  1)  they  wisli  to  seek  the 
Beloved  along  with  the  loved  one.  They  are  appealed  to  again 
and  again.  Once  they  are  called  the  daughters  of  Zion  (iii,  11). 
With  the  exception  of  the  portions  addressed  to  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  the  whole  poem  is  made  up  of  recitatives  and 
dialogues  by  the  Beloved  and  the  loved  one.  All  the  interest, 
all  the  charm,  all  the  exquisite  beauty  in  this  production  center 
in  these  two. 

To  the  Ilebrew  scholar  the  lauguage  of  tho  Song  presents  an 
attractiveness  unequaled  by  any  other  part  of  tho  Old  Testa- 
ment of  equal  length.  The  peculiar  choiceness  of  the  language, 
the  unusualness  of  many  words,  the  remarkable  metaphors  pre- 
sent a  mine  of  wealth  to  every  investigator.  Much  in  the  poem 
will  be  obscure  until  this  field  for  research  has  been  more 
thoroughly  explored.  Still,  with  all  these  obscurities,  tho  two 
chief  characters,  bound  together  by  a  changeless  love,  draw  us 
to  them  and  win  our  interest  and  our  admiration.  Various  re- 
lationships of  these  two  parties  are  pointed  out  by  striking 
Hebrew  words,  which  each  party  employs  when  addressing  tho 
other.  The  most  common  of  these  is  in,  dod,  and  is  translated 
u  Beloved."  It  is  the  chief  name  applied  to  the  lover.  Tho 
loved  one  utters  her  deep  and  abiding  love  in  language  which 
constitutes  no  small  part  of  the  charm  of  tho  poem.  This 
Hebrew  word  in  Scripture  is  more  often  rendered  "  David  " 
than  "  Beloved ; "  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  those  who 
first  sung  the  Song  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  thought  of 
David.  The  Beloved  was  the  new  David.  Such  suggestion 
meets  the  reader  at  almost  every  turn  in  the  thought.    A  sec- 
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ond  important  name  is  Sh'ldmdT^  and  means  "  One  giving 
peace."  Tliere  is  bnt  one  passage  in  the  canticle  where  this 
word  is  the  name  of  the  far-famed  king  Solomon  who  astonished 
the  Hebrews  with  his  luxuriousness  and  splendor.  Elsewhere  it 
refers  to  the  lover,  whoever  he  may  be.  Much  of  the  uncertainty 
in  the  interpretations  of  the  Song  may  he  traced  to  the  failure 
to  make  this  distinction  in  the  nso  of  fiih&.  The  lover  was  the 
Peace-giver.  His  dwelling  place  was  Jerusalem,  where  peace  is 
taught.  This  new  Solomon  is  the  new  David,  the  Beloved, 
and  worthy  of  the  sours  best  love.  There  are  two  other  names 
which  are  applied  to  the  lover.  They  aro  common  nouns  and 
are  words  which  have  been  employed  as  centers  for  the  noblest 
thought  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  first  word  is  nx,  'ocTl  This 
word  is  the  Hebrew  for  "  brother."  It  might  bo  urged  that  this 
term  is  not  used  definitely  as  descriptive  of  the  Beloved.  Our 
reply  would  bo  that  tho  wish  is  expressed  on  the  part  of  the 
loved  one  that  the  shepherd  might  be  as  a  brother.  It  is,  be- 
sides, indisputable  that  tho  Beloved  calls  the  object  of  his  love 
his  sister.  One  last  word,  and  it  completes  the  list  of  names 
applied  to  the  Beloved,  i3  ^o,  metikh.  The  Beloved  is,  also, 
the  king. 

There  are  six  terms  employed  to  designate  the  loved  one  of 
the  Song.  She  is  first  called  nc^  ydpheh.  She  is  tho  fairest 
among  women.  It  would  seem  that  the  reason  for  this  name, 
the  ground  of  her  beauty,  is  to  be  found  in  that  passionate  ap- 
peal which  begins, 

0  reveal  to  mo, 

Thou  whom  ray  soul  lovcth. 

Her  love  beautifies  her  and  makes  her  the  fairest.  She  is  also 
called  rqn,  r&'yah.  In  the  translation  we  may  render  this 
word  "  shepherdess."  Yet  it  does  not  indicate  a  woman  who 
acts  as  a  shepherd ;  rather,  it  means  one  who  is  under  shep- 
herding care.  A  third  term  is  fW,  ydnah.  This  epithet  is 
translated  "  dove."  The  word  is  a  term  of  pure  and  affectionate 
greeting.  The  fourth  term  is  n£a,  k&Udh.  This  word  is  uni- 
formly rendered  "  bride ; "  and  much  of  the  strength  of  the 
argument  relied  upon  to  prove  the  Song  a  bridal  6ong  is  de- 
duced from  this  word.  Yet  tho  word  is  just  as  easily  and 
naturally  rendered  "  perfect  one ; "  and  this  change  removes 
many  difficulties.    Another  word  is  rrlntc  'achdth.    The  one 
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loved  is  called  "  sister ; n  and  this  epithet  leads  her  to  wish 
that  he  might  be  called  her  own  brother.  The  last  word  is 
nnshe^  shuldmmith.  This  epithet  means  the  "one  who  has 
peace,"  and  answers  to  the  word  nb!>^,  which  means  "  He  who 
gives  peace." 

These  terms  of  endearment  reciprocally  employed  by  the 
two  principals  in  the  Song  group  themselves  in  four  pairs  and 
are  suggestive  of  its  purpose.  The  following  observations  may 
bo  made  without  fear  of  contradiction : 

I.  TJ^D,  "king,"  and  *D?s,  "  beauty,"  are  terms  applied  to  Je- 
hovah and  to  his  chosen  city  of  abode.  Thus  the  author  of  the 
fiftieth  psalm  writes : 

Out  of  Zion,  tho  perfection  of  beauty, 
•     God  hath  shown. 

Also  in  the  Lamentations  wo  find  these  significant  words : 

They  hiss  and  wag  their  heads 

At  tho  daughter  of  Jerusalem : 

M  Is  this  tho  city  that  they  called 

The  perfection  of  beauty, 

Tho  joy  of  the  whole  land?  "—Lam.  ii,  15. 

The  repeated  and  familiar  references  in  the  Psalms  and  else- 
where to  Jehovah  as  king  make  it  unnecessary  to  establish  this 
fact  by  quotations. 

II.  in,  or  "  David,"  is  used  in  later  Hebrew  of  that  unique 
Person  who  was  to  be  Jehovah's  Representative.  Thus  we 
read  these  remarkable  utterances  : 

And  he  shall  feed  them, 
My  servant  David ; 
He  shall  feed  them, 

And  he  shall  be  their  shepherd. — Ezck.  xxxiv,  23 

Or,  again,  that  other  remarkable  passage : 

And  David  my  servant 
Shall  be  king  over  them  ; 

And  they  all  shall  havo  one  shepherd. — Ezok.  xxxvii,  24. 

These  passages  also  give  warrant  for  the  word  rrjn ,  which  is 
used  of  her  who  receives  the  shepherding  care. 

IH.  Tho  third  pair  of  terms  are  ttihf  and  n*Q^B^.  At 
heart,  these  words  mean  "giving  peace,"  "having  peace." 
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Passage  after  passage  in  the  later  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
is  rooted  in  this  thought    Thus  we  read  : 

I  will  make  with  them 

A  covenant  of  peace.— Ezek.  xxxvii,  26. 

Or,  again,  we  read : 

For  ye  shall  go  forth  with  joy, 

And  bo  led  forth  with  peace.— Isa.  Iv,  12. 

Here  are  the  new  Solomon  and  the  Shnlaramite. 

IV.  The  last  of  the  four  pairs  of  terras  lire  n«  and  riirw.  These 
are  the  Hebrew  words  for  "  brother  "  and  "  6ister."  The  word 
"  sister  "  was  often  U6ed  in  later  Hebrew  as  a  designation  of  a 
people.  Thus  we  read  such  utterances  as  "  Thine  elder  sister 
is  Samaria "  (Ezek.  xvi,  46),  and  "  Behold,  this  was  the  in- 
iquity of  thy  6ister  Sodom  "  (Ezek.  xvi,  49).  These  passages 
are  warrant  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  people,  in  the  time  of 
Ezekiel,  was  rightly  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  sister  to  other 
peoples.  It  is  but  a  natural  extension  of  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion to  regard  the  protector  as  a  brother.  The  terms  "  dove  " 
and  "  perfect  one  "  are  terms  of  endearment  used  by  the  lover ; 
and  she  who  is  loved  offers  in  her  speech  no  corresponding  ones. 

We  conclude  from  the  above  statements  that  the  Beloved  is 
Jehovah  or  his  Representative,  and  that  the  loved  one  is  the 
chosen  people  or  their  city.  The  theme  of  the  Song  is  the 
love  between  these  two.  It  will  now  be  our  aim  to  set  forth 
how  this  theme  is  carried  out  in  the  poem  itself.  We  will  be  at 
great  disadvantage  in  this  endeavor,  because  we  cannot,  in  the 
limits  of  this  article,  present  the  translation  upon  which  rest 
some  of  the  arguments  for  the  view  which  we  present.  Yet 
wo  trust  to  avoid  the  charge  of  being  obscure.  The  prologue 
and  the  epilogue  are  very  easily  separable.  As  they  are  quite 
brief  and  very  important  in  the  clews  they  furnish  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  beautiful  Song  we  will  give  them  in  full. 

Prologue  :  I,  2-4. 

With  his  mouth  he  kissed  me  with  kisses ; 
0,  thy  caresses  wore  better  than  wine. 
For  fragrance  thy  ointments  [are]  best; 
Thy  name  was  fresh  ointment; 
Therefore  maidens  lore  thee. 
He  drew  me  on ; 
After  thee  we  ran. 
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The  king  brought  me  to  his  courts. 
"We  were  glad,  rejoiced  in  thee, 
We  remembered  thy  caresses  above  wine. 
The  upright  lore  thee. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  prologue  the  one  who  is  loved 
speaks.  Her  words  are  redolent  with  the  6weet  signs  and  in- 
fluences of  love.  These  are  caresses  and  perfumes  and  a  name 
better  than  perfumes.  Such  a  fresh,  unrestrained  expression  of 
love  characterizes  noblest  natures  when  touched  for  the  first 
time  by  love.    And  she  gladly  follows  him  whom  she  loves : 

He  drew  me  on ; 
After  thoo  wo  ran. 

The  dominant  thoughts  in  the  prologue  are  of  the  king  and  his 
courts,  of  the  joy  and  gladness  to  be  found  with  him,  and  of  the 
memory  of  all  his  endearments.  Love  of  the  king  is  only  with 
the  upright.  These  words  briefly  outline  the  first  part  of  the 
poem.  They  celebrate  a  period  of  faithful  devotion  and  the 
joy  incident  thereto. 

The  epilogue  is  6poken  by  the  Beloved  and  evidences  his 
unabating  love  for  her  whom  lie  has  chosen. 

Epilogue:  VIII,  6-7. 

Beneath  the  fir  tree  I  awakened  thee. 

There  thy  mother  travailed  with  thee; 

There  she  who  travailed  brought  thee  forth. 

Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thy  heart, 

As  a  seal  upon  thy  arm. 

0,  strong  as  death  is  love, 

Relentless  as  the  grave  is  zeal; 

Its  flames  are  tho  flames  of  fire, 

Which  is  the  brightness  of  Jehovah. 

Many  waters  are  not  able 

To  quench  love ; 

Rivera  cannot  o'erwhelm  it 

Though  men  should  give 

All  tho  wealth  of  their  house  for  love, 

They  would  bo  despicable  to  him. 

Here  is  the  close  of  this  beautiful  canticle.  What  follows  is 
but  a  later  addition,  weak  and  scarcely  intelligible  ;  for  it  was 
added  by  the  Jews  as  a  flattering  compliment  to  a  nation  which 
they  would  unite  to  themselves  by  some  outward  bond.  The 
epilogue  is  spoken  by  the  Beloved.     It  is  his  closing  message. 
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It  declares  the  unwavering  character  of  his  love ;  nothing  can 
quench  it — not  many  waters,  not  rivers.  Love  such  as  this  is 
immortal.  It  is  love  divine,  which  excels  all  love.  And  she 
who  cherishes  it  is  made  thereby  one  with  the  Beloved.  The 
last  three  lines  are  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  all  the  Old  Tes- 
tament The  sentiment  is  such  as  can  only  be  developed  where 
God's  love  dominates.  With  God,  it  is  true  that  nothing  has 
value  apart  from  love : 

Though  men  should  give 

All  the  wealth  of  their  house  for  love, 

They  would  be  despicable  to  him. 

It  now  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  follow  out  the  structure  of 
the  poem  which  has  such  a  remarkable  prologue  and  such  a 
remarkable  epilogue.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  of 
which  closes  with  a  question.  The  first  part  closes  with  these 
words  (iii,  6) : 

Who  is  this 

Coming  up  from  the  wilderness, 

Like  pillars  of  smoke, 

Perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense 

Above  all  the  perfumes  of  the  merchant? 

The  closing  of  the  second  part  (viii,  5)  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  part  tirst : 

Who  is  this 

Coming  up  from  the  wilderness, 
Leuning  upon  her  beloved  ? 

This  question,  substantially  closing  both  parts,  remains  un- 
answered. If  it  were  ever  answered  the  answer  has  not  been 
recorded.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  mistake  in  this  division, 
since  the  two  portions  are  constructed  alike,  the  second  part 
only  inverting  the  order  of  the  tirst.  Parallelism  is  at  the 
basis  of  the  plan  of  the  poem. 

There  is  a  peculiar  adjuration  in  the  poem  which  appears 
four  times.  It  is  not  throughout  identical  in  the  several  ap- 
pearances, except  in  the  first  two;  but  the  first  two  lines  are 
invariable  : 

I  injure  yn\\t 

O  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 

The  meaning  of  this  adjuration,  especially  in  its  first  two  ap- 
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pearances,  is  a  matter  of  great  difference  of  opinion  between 
scholars ;  yet  it  serves  to  give  us  the  author's  plan  in  his  poem. 
It  appears  twice  in  the  first  part,  and  twice  in  the  second.  And 
it  is  a  most  remarkable  and  significant  fact  that  the  contexts 
in  which  it  appears  are  essentially  similar  in  the  two  parts. 
The  order  of  the  contexts  in  the  first  part,  however,  is  inverted 
in  the  second.  These  facte  we  will  now  proceed  to  indicate.  In 
chap,  ii,  7,  we  read  : 

I  adjure  you, 

0  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

By  the  roes  and  the  hinds  of  the  field, 
To  awaken  and  to  arouse 
Love  until  it  delights. 

If  we  inquire  what  purpose  these  four  lines  serve  we  find  our 
clew  in  the  three  preceding  lines,  which  are  : 

Because  I  pined  for  love, 

His  left  hand  was  beneath  my  head, 

And  his  right  hand  embraced  me. 

These  last  two  lines  are  found  without  change  in  chap,  viii,  3, 
where  they  are  followed  by  a  variation  of  the  adjuration,  thus  : 

1  adjure  you, 

0  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
To  awaken  and  to  arouse 
Love  until  it  delights. 

The  peculiar  and  similar  use  of  these  verses  in  the  two  places 
can  scarcely  be  accidental,  even  though  no  other  confirmation 
of  their  serving  the  author's  purpose  were  possible.  In  chap, 
iii,  5,  we  find  the  second  appearance  of  the  adjuration  in  the 
first  part.  The  form  is  identical  with  its  first  appearance* 
These  words  are  found  immediately  preceding : 

1  sought  him  whom  my  soul  loveth, 
I  sought  him  and  found  him  not 
The  watchmen  found  me, 

Those  going  about  the  city. 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  chap,  v,  8,  we  will  find  the  adjuration  in 
the  following  form: 

I  adjure  you, 

0  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
If  ye  find  my  beloved, 
To  show  to  him 
That  I  travail  in  love. 
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It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  significance  of 
the  variation  in  form  of  the  adjuration  as  it  appears  here.  "We 
are  concerned  merely  with  the  words  winch  here  precede  it. 
These  words  are : 

I  sought  him,  but  found  him  not ; 
I  called  him,  but  he  answered  not. 
The  watchmen  found  mo, 
Those  who  go  about  the  city. 

The  likenesses,  as  well  as  differences,  between  this  occurrence 
and  that  in  chap,  iii,  4,  5,  will  strike  one  immediately.  The 
following  inferences  from  these  two  may  be  fairly  drawn: 
(1)  that  in  both  the  author  purposed  to  direct  attentiou  to  a  sim- 
ilar pursuit,  the  search  after  the  Beloved ;  (2)  that  the  watch- 
men were  friendly  in  the  oue  instance  and  hostile  in  the  other ; 
(3)  that  in  the  one  case  the  Beloved  was  soon  found,  but  that 
in  the  other  the  search  was  prolonged.  Having  indicated  the 
essential  likenesses  in  the  circumstances  introducing  the  occur- 
rences of  this  adjuration  in  part  lirst  and  part  second  re- 
spectively, we  may  reasonably  conclude  that,  to  the  author's 
mind,  there  was  a  great  similarity  in  the  conditions  existing  and 
events  celebrated  in  each  part.  But  the  order  in  the  two  parts 
is  different 

We  may  now  gather  up  into  a  compact  statement  the  results 
obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the  various  uses  of  this  adjura- 
tion. In  part  first,  she  who  loves  and  pines  for  love  hears  the 
voice  of  her  Beloved.  The  adjuration  is  introduced  first  be- 
tween the  expression  of  consuming  desire  for  the  Beloved  and 
the  hearing  of  his  voice,  bidding  her  to  "come  away."  She 
who  loves  obeys  his  voice  and  leaves  and  seeks  and  finds; 
and  then  is  introduced  the  second  adjuration.  Turning  now  to 
part  second,  we  find  her  who  loves  seeking  her  Beloved  and  find- 
ing him  not,  and  the  victim  of  cruel  treatment  while  engaged 
in  her  search.  At  this  point  the  adjuration  is  introduced  for 
the  first  time  in  part  second.  At  last  he  is  found ;  and  then, 
not  the  Beloved,  but  she  who  loves,  gives  the  invitation  and 
says,  "  Come,  my  Beloved,  let  us  go  forth."  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  author  regards  the  contexts  in  which  he  places 
these  adjurations  as  of  vital  importance,  and  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  parallelism  between  the  occurrences  in  part  first  and  those  in 
part  second. 
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The  author  has  employed  a  singular  couplet  twice,  once  in 
each  part ;  and  he  indicates  by  the  lines  another  feature  in  his 
Song  which  he  desires  especially  to  emphasize  and  to  hold  be- 
fore our  attention.    This  couplet  is : 

While  the  day  breathes, 
And  the  shadows  flee  away. 

We  find  these  two  lines  in  chaps,  ii,  17,  and  iv,  6.  They  are 
associated  in  the  first  part  with  a  declaration  of  mutual  and  de- 
voted love  made  by  her  who  loves.    She  says : 

My  Beloved  is  mine, 
And  I  am  his ; 

Who  shepherds  among  the  lilies, 
While  the  day  breathes. 
And  the  shadows  flee  away. 

In  this  way  the  author  tells  us,  in  the  first  part  of  his  poem,  of 
a  time  of  completest  devotion  ;  but  there  follows  a  time  when 
the  Beloved  departed.  This  is  near  the  close  of  the  first  part. 
Almost  at  the  opening  of  the  second  part  we  find  the  second 
appearance  of  the  couplet : 

While  the  day  breathes, 
And  the  shadows  floe  away, 
I  will  go  to  the  mountain  of  myrrh 
And  to  the  hill  of  frankincense. 

But  this  is  spoken  by  the  Beloved  himself ;  and  after  this  as- 
sertion of  union  and  communion  there  follows  a  departure,  not 
of  the  lover,  but  of  her  who  loves.  It  is  evident  that  the  author 
has  in  mind  two  periods,  distinct,  yet  with  many  important  re- 
semblances. 

"We  now  present  our  analysis  of  the  poem.  As  was  stated 
earlier  in  this  article,  we  regard  the  principals  in  tho  poem  to 
be  Jehovah  and  his  chosen  people.    The  analysis  is  as  follows: 

Part  First,  Chaps.  I— III,  6.    A  Poetic  Review  of  the  History  of  the  People 

TO  THEIR  KsTAULISHMEKT  IN  THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE. 

Prologue,  chsp.  i,  2-4.    A  confession  on  tho  part  of  the  people  of  Jehovah's 

call,  guidance,  and  establishment  of  them. 
First  recitative,  chap,  i,  5-6. 
First  dialogue,  chap,  i,  7-11. 
Socond  recitative,  chap,  i,  12-14. 
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Second  dialogue,  chaps,  i,  15-ii,  3. 

Third  recitative,  including  the  call  of  the  Lover,  chap,  ii,  4-15. 

Fourth  recitative,  including  the  obedience  of  the  loved  one,  chaps,  ii,  16-iii,  6. 

Part  Second,  Chaps.  Ill,  7-VI1I,  7.    A  Pobtic  Rbview  op  tub  History  op 
trk  People  pbov  thkir  Establishment  to  their  Captivity  and  Return. 
First  recitative,  chaps,  iii,  7-v,  1,  including  the  joy  of  the  Lover  in  his  loved  one. 
First  dialogue,  chap,  v,  2, 3. 

Second  recitative,  including  the  inquiry  after  the  Beloved,  chap,  v,  4-8. 
Second  dialogue,  chaps,  v,  9-vi,  13. 

Third  recitative,  an  utterance  of  the  Beloved,  chape,  vi,  13  (last  two  sen- 
tences) to  vii,  9. 

Fourth  recitative,  an  utterance  of  the  loved  one,  chaps,  vii,  10-viii,  5  (first  sen- 
tence). 

Epilogue,  confession  by,the  Lover  of  attachment  to  the  loved  one,  chap,  viii, 
6-7. 

It  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  indicate  other  writings  in 
Scripture  where  there  is  a  resemblance  to  this  mode  of  portray- 
ing the  peculiar  bond  of  love  which  united  Jehovah  and  his 
chosen  people.  There  are  two  singular  prophecies  in  Hosea 
which  are  examples  of  an  earlier  use  of  an  imagery  similar  to 
that  found  in  this  poem.  The  first  example  to  which  wc  refer 
is  in  the  third  chapter  of  Hosea.  Here  the  prophet  marries  a 
strange  woman,  and,  after  her  faithlessness,  accords  to  her  a 
kind  and  unexpected  treatment,  restoring  her  at  last  to  wife- 
hood. She  is  made  to  represent  the  chosen  people ;  and  the 
prophet's  course  is  representative  of  Jehovah's  treatment  of 
Israel  in  her  backsliding  and  sin.  This  example  is  very  brief. 
The  other  is  found  in  the  second  chapter  of  Hosea.  Here  the 
chosen  people  is  regarded  as  Jehovah's  loved  one ;  yet  she  leaves 
him  and  seeks  other  lovers.  It  is  prophesied  how  Jehovah  will 
discipline  her,  until  she  returns  and  says,  "  My  Husband  ! "  If 
part  of  the  history  of  the  peculiar  people  is  presented  under 
the  imagery  of  conjugal  affection,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that, 
later,  the  whole  of  their  history,  until  the  return  from  exile, 
ehonld  be  given  under  the  imagery  of  a  lover  and  his  loved 
one.    Such  a  presentation  is  made  in  the  Song  of  Songs. 

There  are  two  examples  in  the  later  literature  which  we 
should  keep  in  mind  as  we  study  this  exquisite  poem.  The 
twenty-third  psalm  is  one.  Canticles  is  replete  with  the  thought 
of  the  lover  in  the  character  of  a  shepherd.  His  shepherding 
care  stands  out  most  signally.  The  language  is  witness  to  a  joy 
so  fresh  and  ecstatic  that  one  is  carried  away  by  its  sweet  ex- 
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travagance.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  quiet  calm  in  the 
twenty-third  psalm,  resulting  partly  from  the  occasion  which 
gave  it  birth.  But  we  see  mirrored  in  briefest  epitome  the 
whole  of  Canticles  in  the  words,  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I 
shall  not  want."  The  second  example  is  found  in  the  series  of 
three  psalms  beginning  with  the  one  hundred  and  fourth.  In 
them  is  a  majestic  review  of  Jehovah's  dealing  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  the  beginning.  It  is  reflective,  rather  than 
emotional,  in  its  language  ;  it  is  an  argumentative,  rather  than 
an  idyllic,  expression  of  his  care  and  love.  Yet  it  confirms 
our  statement  that  the  history  of  this  people  in  regard  to  their 
relations  with  Jehovah  was  a  favorite  theme  with  writers  be- 
fore and  after  the  captivity  and  exile. 

Our  study  has  convinced  us  that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a  pro- 
duction of  the  exile.  It  is  a  joy-song,  throbbing  everywhere 
with  enthusiastic  love.  It  is  a  song  of  the  Beloved  and  his 
love ;  and  the  Beloved  is  Jehovah,  and  his  loved  one  his  chosen 
people.  Herein  rests  the  poem's  dignity  and  beauty  and  charm. 
Its  every  description  glows  with  the  choicest  words  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  It  is,  besides,  one  of  the  most  symmetrical 
and  artistic  pieces  of  writing  in  Scripture.  Its  characters  do 
not  constitute  a  complicated  group  of  personages ;  there  are 
no  strained  dramatic  situations;  it  is  recitative  or  dialogical 
throughout.  Love  is  its  theme,  but  it  is  a  love  divine.  It  may 
have  suggested  to  Paul  the  phrase  "  in  the  Beloved  "  (Eph.  i, 
6),  and  to  John  the  definition  that  God  is  love.  And  it  will 
aid  the  inquiring  heart  to  understand  that  great  mystery — the 
love  of  God  for  us. 
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NOTES  AND  DISCUSSIONS. 


A  near  relative  of  John  G.Whittier  wrote  an  article  on  future 
probation,  which  was  in  part  as  follows  : 

Neither  the  theory  of  probation  after  death,  now  prominently  advocated,  nor  the 
final  condemnation  of  honest  and  good  heathen  from  whom  the  outward  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  and  bis  salvation  has  beeu  withheld,  appears  to  be  supported  by 
Scripture.  Accepting  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  Paul,  that  u  the  grace  of  God 
that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men,"  and  that  of  Peter,  when  he 
said,  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons:  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him,"  Friends  do  not  consider  the  heathen 
as  inevitably  lost,  but,  rather  that,  in  common  with  professing  Christians,  they 
are  individually  responsible  for  the  right  use  of  opportunities  granted  them,  and 
not  for  those  providentially  denied ;  that  they  who,  without  the  law,  are  a  law 
unto  themselves,  showing  tho  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  will  be 
judged  as  they  are  true  to  the  measure  of  light  bestowed;  and  that  they  who 
are  faithful  in  the  occupancy  of  their  one  talent  or  privilege,  no  less  than  they 
who  have  been  favored  with  five  talents,  will  hear  at  last  tho  gracious  words  of 
their  Lord,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Holding  these  views,  Friends  have  never  felt  in  their  mission  work  the  embar- 
rassment experienced  by  the  missionary  Robert  Hume,  who  states  that  he  found 
his  service  umong  the  heathen  in  India  seriously  obstructed  and  his  usefulness 
impaired  while  teaching  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  that  all  their  ancestors 
who  had  died  in  heathenism  were  subjects  of  everlasting  punishment  From 
Friends'. standpoint  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  that  this  difficulty  in  the  heathen 
mind  would  be  satisfactorily  met  by  presenting  to  them  the  biblical  revelation  of 
the  Father  as  a  God  of  love,  mercy,  and  justice,  who  deals  with  them  as  with  us, 
rewarding  their  obedience  and  punishing  their  disobedience.  This  would  furnish 
a  strong  incentive  to  their  acceptance  of  the  Gospel,  and  open  to  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  the  door  of  many  hearts  which  might  be  closed  against  much  of  the 
present  teaching.  And  this  doctrine  by  no  means  operates  to  *•  cut  the  nerve  of 
missionary  effort  "  on  the  part  of  Christians. 

The  author  of  the  above  extract,  who  was  as  intimately  conver- 
sant as  anyone  with  Whittier's  literary  and  religious  thoughts, 
wrote  in  1887  to  Josiah  W.  Leeds:  "As  to  the  personal  views  of 
which  thee  speaks,  Whittier  read  and  approved  my  little  article  on 
'  Future  Probation,'  remarking  that  he  was  glad  I  felt  like  reviv- 
ing what  he  conceived  to  be  the  view  of  Friends  upon  the  subject. 
With  his  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  from  the  old,  hard  Calvin- 
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ism  of  New  England,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  if  his  writ- 
ings may  almost  seem  tending  to  the  opposite  extreme  ;  but  I 
am  confident  he  would  advocate  nothing  which  he  regarded  as 
conflicting  with  the  belief  of  Friends  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures."   

LEADERS  AND  PROPHETS. 

Some  leaders  are  such  by  express  selection,  their  own  or  that 
of  their  fellows ;  others  are  such  without  selection,  and  nobody 
seems  to  know,  least  of  all  themselves,  that  they  are  filling  the 
office.  Of  the  first  class  Mr.  McAllister,  in  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Worth,  in  Paris,  have  recently  passed  away.  The  worlds  they 
led  concern  only  small  minorities  of  mankind  and  minor  interests 
of  life.  A  Worth  costume  or  a  McAllister  social  recognition 
could  be  dispensed  with  without  detriment  to  character,  oppor- 
tunity, culture,  or  health;  they  concerned  nothing  essential.  And 
yet  what  a  real  empire  fashion  and  society  may  become  !  The 
leader  is  always  present  in  them,  though  frequently  unknown. 
Why,  for  example,  are  our  hats  of  one  shape  this  year  and  of 
another  the  next  ?  The  styles  in  women's  gowns  are  not  changed 
of  themselves  or  by  any  conventions  assembled  to  consider  them. 
On  the  contrary,  conventions  break  down  in  the  struggle  to 
modify  the  decrees  of  an  invisible  leadership. 

It  is  easy  to  say  there  are  no  leaders,  because  we  cannot  name 
them.  Easy  it  also  is  to  conjecture  that  certain  tendencies  run  of 
themselves  a  certain  course.  The  gown  sleeve  grows  to  a  certain 
size,  and  then  declines  to  simplicity.  But  it  is  likelier  that  some 
skilled  leaders  preside  invisibly  over  the  development.  For  it  is 
the  nature  of  all  successful  leadership  to  lead  where  followers 
wish  to  go.  The  other  kind  of  leader,  who  drives  where  men  do 
not  wish  to  go,  is  not  a  leader.  Ho  may  be  something  vastly 
better — a  prophet,  for  example.  Wendell  Phillips  had  prophetio 
fire,  but  he  led  nothing.  And,  since  leaders  merely  head  proces- 
sions of  men  moving  whither  they  wish,  we  are  apt  to  say  there  are 
no  leaders  or  that  the  leader  is  merely  the  first  man  in  the  line. 

Were  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  leaders  ?  Sure- 
ly they  were.  An  easy  proof  is  that  the  people  followed  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln,  and  did  not  follow  others.  But  neither 
professed  that  office,  and  each  had  a  score  or  more  of  associates 
who  were  confident  that  they  themselves  were  leading  the 
people.  Leading  men  against  their  wishes  is  impossible  ;  and 
leading  as  they  wish  seems  not  to  be  a  high  office.    But  the 
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seeming  is  false.  There  is  a  higher  office — that  of  illumination. 
But  when  leadership  has  come  to  be  required  the  hour  of  illu- 
mination is  finished.  The  people  must  act  upon  the  light  they 
have  received  and  the  purposes  it  has  shaped.  To  lead  now  re- 
quires a  large  mind,  capable  of  perceiving,  in  a  mass  of  tenden- 
cies, the  one  which  masters  all  the  rest.  It  requires  a  tactful 
mind,  because  every  man  thinks  well  of  his  own  choice  of  means  ; 
and  the  leader  must  select  again  the  favorite  or  preferred 
method.  This  kind  of  selection  goes  on  daily.  New  choices  of 
means  must  be  made  at  every  turn  of  road;  and  the  leader  must 
select  the  one  which  will  be  accepted  by  all.  If  he  once  chooses 
wrongly  he  may  have  no  chance  to  revise  his  record.  Lincoln 
made  many  mistakes  ;  but  his  bad  choices  were  never  his  own — 
they  were  what  people  wanted  at  the  moment.  Each  new  choice 
of  means  provoked  opposition,  but  was  generally  approved ;  so 
that  the  mistakes  were  not  his.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  a 
long  procession  of  leaders  in  New  York  politics.  One  might 
name  a  half  dozen  who  have  long  held  the  office  of  leadership  in 
Lincoln's  way.  But  the  great  majority  of  these  political  leaders — 
and  all  the  brilliant  ones— have  had  a  short  tenure  of  office,  and 
have  ended  by  trying  to  lead  where  their  followers  refused  to  go. 
Say  that  they  became  prophets,  rising  to  the  higher  office,  and 
nothing  is  changed — they  failed  as  leaders  by  refusing  to  go  the 
people's  way. 

In  polities  every  orator  and  every  editor  is  certain  that  lie 
knows  just  what  the  people  want.  In  fact,  they  must  be  nearly 
all  wrong,  because  they  differ  vociferously.  Sometimes,  we  sus- 
pect, nobody  knows  what  the  people  want ;  and  at  such  times  a 
great  leader  helps  to  formulate  desires  and  combine  tendencies. 
These  are  the  greatest  leaders,  and  examples  need  not  be  given. 
Doubtless  prophet  and  leader  were  combined  in  Moses.  Perhaps, 
though  it  is  not  certain,  a  few  other  men  have  combined  the  two 
offices.  Mainly,  the  t  wo  are  not  in  the  same  relations  to  their 
public.  The  prophet's  theme  is  what  we  ought  to  do.  The  lead- 
er's theme  is  the  best  way  to  reach  what  we  want.  Prophets 
are  leaders  for  a  day.  Elijah  led  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  of 
Baal.  But  next  day  Jezebel  was  in  full  possession  of  a  power 
before  which  Elijah  fled.  Savonarola  led  for  a  brief  season;  but 
a  worse  state  came  upon  Florence  afterward.  Prophets  are  usually 
poor  leaders,  perhaps  because  mankind  will  not  be  led  contrary 
to  character,  impulse,  and  tendencies  longer  than  through  some 
enthusiastic  hour. 
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If  we  desire  leadership  for  any  purpose — and  we  are  always 
wanting  it  for  many  purposes — we  want  a  man  capable  of  finding 
out  what  can  be  done  here  and  now,  the  character,  history,  and 
affections  of  the  people  being  such  as  they  actually  are.  He  must 
also  be  able  to  suggest  a  method  which  the  people  will  ac- 
cept. Above  all,  he  must  not  be  a  "  boss  " — that  is  to  say,  a  dicta- 
tor. The  road  to  extinction  lies  through  bossism.  If  one  reads 
that  a  leader  has  imposed  his  will  upon  a  body  of  followers — 
required  them  to  do  what  they  wish  not  to  do— it  may  be  taken 
as  a  resignation  of  his  office. 

Trying  to  follow  prophets  may  take  us  to  Horeb.  Some  re- 
forms are  gaining  but  slowly,  because  prophets  are  leading.  For 
example,  might  not  an  advance  march  in  temperance  be  made  if 
a  good  leader  should  arise  to  study  out  just  what  an  effectual  ma- 
jority of  the  temperance  people  will  ardently  support?  The  no- 
tion that  something  less  than  a  full  round  "  ought "  may  be  wisest, 
because  that  less  will  command  majorities,  was  very  distasteful  to 
all  the  prophets  of  Lincoln's  time.  The  prophets  poured  out  their 
impatient  wrath  upon  him.  He  was  only  a  leader ;  but  he 
brought  us  through  our  Red  Sea.  The  prophets  have  long  led  the 
temperance  columns;  but  to  what  great  and  abiding  victories? 
We  do  not  despair.  We  live  in  hope,  we  continue  in  prayer. 
The  one  thing  lacking  appears  to  be  a  leadership  which  can  unify 
the  forces  and  bring  them  solidly  to  battle.    It  will  come. 


HUMAN  SOCIETY  AS  IT  WAS,  IS,  AND  SHALL  BE. 

Human  society,  we  arc  assured,  began — in  intimate  fellowship 
with  the  Creator,  and  with  a  clear  possibility  of  indefinite  in- 
crease— in  the  persons  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  created  social 
dual-unit.  In  the  development  of  its  powers  moral  and  phj'sical 
evils  have  played  a  mischievous  and  malignant  part,  attempting 
to  thwart  the  gracious  purpose  of  that  Power,  "  from  which  all 
things  proceed  and  by  which  all  things  are  upheld,"  in  whose 
presence  the  last  analysis  of  science  leaves  us.  Good  and  evil, 
desperately  contending,  are  apparent  in  the  conditions  and  move- 
ments of  human  society  under  all  its  phases.  Rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers,  it  rapidly  differentiates  in  industrial  pursuits.  Agri- 
culturists and  shepherds  exchange  their  respective  products. 
Artisans  and  mechanics  multiply.  The  symphonies  of  ideal  asso- 
ciation are  rudely  voiced  by  those  who  "handle  the  harp  and 
organ."    Naval  architectural  skill  is  evidenced  by  the  building 
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of  the  ark,  which  bears  the  eight  parents  of  all  succeeding  gen- 
erations ;  and  reason  and  capacity  for  concerted  action  are  dem- 
onstrated in  its  construction.  Worship,  in  conformity  to  the 
divinely  revealed  will,  consists  in  bloody  sacrifice.  Therein  the 
worshipers  confess  their  consciousness  of  corruption,  their  desire 
for  holiness,  and  their  trust  in  God's  mercy.  The  worship  brings 
peace,  purity,  and  moral  power  to  every  spiritual  and  truthful 
suppliant.  It  lays  in  families,  clans,  tribes,  states,  and  nations  of 
kaleidoscopic  change  fulness  the  foundations  of  permanent  and 
advancing  civilization. 

Portions  of  society,  as  before,  so  since,  the  deluge,  yield  to  in- 
born evil  and  become  materialistic,  sensual,  and  militant.  Crime 
is  socially  centrifugal,  segregative,  and  brutalizing.  It  forces  into 
fierce  and  endless  struggle  with  wild  beasts  and  wilder  men  for 
the  means  of  existence.  It  estops  social  progress.  Not  in  these 
degraded  and  wretched  beings — as  prejudiced  scientists  rashly 
conclude — are  the  beginnings  of  modern  society  found.  Not 
from  the  rude  weapons  and  implements  of  savages  have  devel- 
oped the  marvelous  machineries  which  convert  the  world  into  one 
vast  workshop,  wherein  all  the  forces  of  nature  submissively  toil 
to  supply  social  wants.  Not  from  the  grotesque  ghost  theories 
and  ancestor  worship  described  by  Herbert  Spencer  have  sprung 
the  great  religious  faiths  of  the  heathen,  much  more  the  system 
of  biblical  revealed  religion,  which  is  in  essential  concord  with  all 
the  facts  of  the  universe.  In  biblical  light  the  historical  connec- 
tion of  the  whole  with  events  in  the  forfeited  paradise  is  clear. 
Selfishness  has  ever  been  in  conflict  with  altruism ;  and  in  corre- 
spondence with  its  prevalence  or  decline  has  been  the  littleness  or 
greatness,  the  woefulness  or  welfare  of  the  people.  Discontent, 
it  is  true,  is  the  mother  of  improvement,  rivalry  the  condition  of 
progress,  stress  and  strain  the  safeguard  against  degeneration. 
Perfect  happiness  is  not  of  this  life  ;  but  in  the  true  striving  for 
it  is  the  potency  of  all  that  is  best  in  life  and  the  promise  of  that 
which  is  perfect  in  the  future,  lue  track  of  humanity  in  its 
march  through  time  is  checkered  by  cloud  and  fire  and  tempest. 
It  is  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  peoples,  races,  and  civilizations  in 
which  the  truths  of  revelation  had  been  willfully  obscured,  and 
living  embodiment  of  them  almost  wholly  absent.  Where  these 
are  not  communities  perish ;  where  they  are  is  found  the  survival 
of  the  strongest  and  fittest. 

How  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  and  to  augment  tho  hold- 
ing is  the  principal  thought  of  all  who  wisely  love  themselves. 
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It  is  the  spring  of  judicious  exertion.  It  creates  appetite  that 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  worldly  contents  as  they  are,  that  longs  for 
the  heavenly  bliss.  It  inspires  and  fixes  the  conviction  that  the 
interest  of  the  self  is  the  interest  of  the  not-self,  and  that  the  well- 
being  of  all  is  tho  safety  of  each.  Self-loving,  not  selfish,  it  is  the 
chief  factor  in  a  socialism  scriptural  but  not  Saint  Siraonian,  co- 
operative, and  wholly  beneficent.  Churches,  theologies,  literature, 
receiving  with  intelligent  obedience  their  religion  and  ethics  from 
the  God  and  Father  of  all,  have  found  in  them  the  practical  solu- 
tion of  all  social  problems.  Nor  have  these  been  ultrarationa), 
much  less  irrational,  in  application  of  them.  lie  who  is  immanent 
in  all  things  while  transcending  all  things,  who  guides  the  stars  in 
their  courses  and  qualifies  microbes  for  their  mission,  may  certainly 
be  expected  to  guide  beings  created  in  his  own  likeness  to  their 
designed  end. 

Human  society  as  it  is  now,  in  the  family,  Church,  corporation, 
State,  and  in  international  relations,  is  as  vast  an  improvement  over 
what  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  that  was 
over  the  tribal  groups,  small  or  large,  in  which  militancy  was 
chronic,  sensuality  shameless,  and  good  morals  nearly  extinct. 
Such  communities  arc  sadly  numerous  in  many  sections  of  the 
globe  to-day.  They  need  the  light  and  power  which  raised  Greece 
to  the  zenith  of  polite  civilization,  Rome  to  the  mastership  of  the 
world,  and  Judca  to  supremacy  in  religion  and  morals.  They  need 
that  glorious  Gospel  of  the  divine  love,  through  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, which  has  invested  human  life  with  priceless  worth,  incul- 
cated reverence  for  the  individual  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  taught  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  equality  of  rights  under  divine  and  human  law  ;  that  Gospel 
which  broke  the  shackles  of  slavery,  mitigated  the  horrors  of 
war,  abolished  the  inhumanities  of  the  arena,  prohibited  infanti- 
cide, disenthralled  womanhood,  and  made  the  wife  and  mother  the 
beloved  companion  of  her  husband  and  the  guide  of  her  children  ; 
that  Gospel  which  has  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, stricken  caste  with  paralysis,  incited  to  emigration,  built  up 
new  nationalities  in  the  world's  waste  places,  and  crowned  the 
American  republic  with  the  glorious  gift  of  government  of,  by, 
and  for  the  people.  Evangelical  beliefs  are  the  source  and  strength 
of  all  beneficent  modifications. 

Yet  complaints  are  rife  in  best  governed  and  most  prosperous 
society  that  its  arrangements  and  conditions  are  faulty,  corrupt, 
narrow,  illogical.  And  the  truth  in  these  complaints  must  be  con- 
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ceded.  Neither  singly  nor  collectively  is  man  perfect  in  character 
or  adjustment  to  circumstance.  If  there  were  no  hope  of  better 
things  on  this  planet  the  late  Professor  Huxley  said  that  he  "should 
hail  the  advent  of  some  kindly  comet  which  would  sweep  the  whole 
affair  away  as  a  desirable  consummation."  Yet  some  of  the 
spokesmen  of  science  would  aggravate  the  miseries,  real  or  alleged, 
of  this  sorrowful  world  by  destroying  its  religious  beliefs,  without 
offering,  or  having  to  offer,  any  of  their  own.  Macaulay's  contrast 
between  the  England  of  1665  and  the  England  of  1853  reveals 
the  indebtedness  of  his  native  land  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  to 
that  faith  particularly  as  wrought  into  active  energy  by  the  apos- 
tolic ministry  of  the  Wesley s  and  their  Methodist  itinerants. 
Since  then  applied  science  has  revolutionized  industry,  yoked 
steam  and  electricity  to  improved  machinery,  developed  com- 
merce, drawn  the  race  into  closer  touch  by  railways,  telegraphs, 
and  telephones,  and  supplied  a  larger  measure  of  the  value  to  man- 
kind of  the  spirit  and  ethics  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "The 
social  question  is  at  bottom  a  religious  question."  Christ  is  to  be 
in  reality  more  and  more  the  light  and  life  of  the  world.  His  rule 
is  unalterably  grounded  in  the  reason  of  things.  Who  doubts 
that,  if  his  two  great  commandments — the  Golden  Rule,  and  the 
new  commandment — "  As  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love 
one  another" — entered  into  society  as  the  soul  enters  into  the 
body,  society  would  enjoy  peace  and  blessing  of  millennial  qual- 
ity ?  Stress  and  strain  would  still  be  in  that  life.  Rivalry  in  all 
good  words  and  works  would  be  there — a  rivalry  in  which  would 
be  utmost  freedom  and  a  sincere  rejoicing  when  others  exceed  our 
noblest  achievements,  because  of  the  glory  that  accrues  to  the 
Master  and  the  good  that  comes  upon  men. 

Human  society  as  it  shall  be  may,  in  some  true  measure,  be 
conjectured  from  what  of  melioration  has  been  already  wrought 
out  in  its  spirit,  principles,  and  characteristics.  With  iridescent, 
oriental  eloquence  the  prophets  labored  to  portray  what  they  fore- 
saw. In  statesmanly,  philosophic,  matchless  style  our  Lord  spoke 
of  his  kingdom— of  its  spirit,  its  truth,  its  power,  its  triumphs,  its 
imperial  consummation.  Paul  looked  forward  with  faith  uncon- 
querable to  the  gathering  together  "  in  one  all  things  in  Christ, 
both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth,"  of  which  he 
wrote  to  the  Ephesian  and  other  churches.  And  religious  beliefs, 
harmonious  with  most  reasonable  and  spiritual  interpretations  of 
"  God's  word  written,"  recognizing  the  unity  in  diversity  of  all 
created  things,  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  moral  law,  and 
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instinct  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  energy,  will  continue  to  be  the  ev- 
olutionary forces  of  society.  They  ignore  national  and  racial 
boundaries,  bind  differentiated  units  into  one  grand  whole  by 
means  of  deep  and  pure  affection,  and  crown  our  Saviour  Lord 
of  all.  They  make  loyal,  loving,  incorruptible  patriots ;  effective 
philanthropists ;  altruists  who  sacrifice  individual  welfare  in  the 
present  for  the  welfare  of  others,  flood  the  depths  of  want  with 
boundless  charities,  infuse  sensitive  sympathy  with  the  sufferings 
of  friends  and  strangers,  proffer  equal  rights  to  those  who  need, 
hold  surplus  of  wealth  for  those  who  lack,  and  raise  self-loving, 
as  well  as  altruistic,  feeling  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 
The  poor  and  the  toilers  are  in  vastly  better  state  at  the  close  than 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  And  still  they  are  not 
contented.  Neither  are  the  rich — the  very  rich,  perhaps,  least  of 
all.  Nor  ought  any  to  be  content  with  earthly  good  and  passing 
environment.  The  true  conviction  deepens  that  nothing  but  God 
and  heaven  can  fill  an  immortal  soul.  Social  evolution  is  dis- 
tinctively religious  in  character.  "  The  age  must  ever  grow  more 
and  more  religious,"  differentiating  into  more  positive  individu- 
alities, yet  united  into  one  composite  Christian  personality 
"  distinct  as  the  billows,  but  one  as  the  sea,"  to  be  ideally  per- 
fected at  the  resurrection  in  the  new  heavens  and  earth  in  which 
dwelleth  righteousness. 


ABOUT  READING. 

While  reading  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts  and,  it  may  be 
thought,  one  of  the  simplest,  it  is,  nevertheless,  so  closely  inter- 
twined with  every  part  of  present-day  life,  and  contains  such 
profound  possibilities  of  good  or  ill,  that  no  topic  can  at  any 
time  be  more  timely,  none  more  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
It  has  been  often  treated;  yet  the  last  word  has  by  no  means  been 
said,  nor  ever  will  be,  since  each  revolving  month  brings  some 
changed  conditions,  and  each  individual  critic  views  the  situation 
from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view.  Only  as  all  the  con- 
ditions are  grasped  and  all  the  view  points  combined  can  com- 
plete wisdom  be  gained. 

If  we  were  asked  to  state  the  most  marked  features  of  the 
years  now  passing,  so  far  as  concerns  this  theme,  we  should 
name  the  dominance  of  the  newspaper  and  the  novel,  the  cheap- 
ness of  standard  literature,  and  the  growth  of  free  public  libra- 
ries.   This  last  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  not  yet  by  any 
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means  so  widely  and  strongly  in  evidence  as  might  be  wished; 
but  in  the  more  advanced  sections  of  the  country  few  towns  are 
now  without  this  means  of  diffusing  culture,  and  handsome 
library  buildings,  either  the  gift  of  private  munificence  or  pro- 
vided by  an  enlightened  public  policy,  appear  on  every  hand. 
We  are  glad  to  note  also  the  extending  custom  of  connecting  the 
public  libraries  in  various  ways  with  the  public  school  system,  so 
that  these  large  collections  of  books,  controlled  by  specially 
trained  managers,  may  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  instruction  of 
the  millions,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  libraries  of  uni- 
versities are  to  the  instruction  of  the  few.  Indeed,  the  public 
schools  themselves  in  very  many  cases  now  have  libraries  under 
their  own  roofs,  and  the  teachers  make  much  of  this  additional 
means  of  wholesome  training.  All  of  which  is  very  cheering, 
and  bodes  well  for  the  growth  of  intelligence  in  the  rising 
generation. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  thing  that  good  books  can  be  bought 
at  such  very  low  figures.  No  one  who  is  raised  at  all  above  the 
lowest  dregs  of  poverty  need,  in  these  days,  be  without  a  library 
of  his  own — a  library  which  shall  contain  some  of  the  choice 
treasures  of  literature  and  in  whose  presence  he  can  "  hold  high 
converse  with  the  mighty  dead."  For  a  dime,  or  even  a  nickel, 
he  may  absorb  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men  that  have  blessed 
the  ages.  No  one  can  now  complain  that  the  means  of  education 
are  beyond  his  reach.  He  may  be  debarred  from  elegant  bind- 
ings and  from  the  ripest  results  of  modern  research;  but  a 
plentiful  supply  of  healthful  mental  food  is  easily  accessible,  and 
he  may  revel  in  intellectual  riches  that  once  only  wealth  could 
procure. 

Both  these  items  are  gratifying.  But  can  we  look  with  equal 
satisfaction  on  the  enormous  increase  of  influence  which  recent 
years  have  given  to  the  novel  and  the  newspaper  ?  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  some  very  evident  drawbacks.  There  is  too  much  read- 
ing of  newspapers.  It  may,  indeed,  be  claimed  that  the  masses 
who  confine  themselves  to  this  daily  diet  have  tastes  for  only  this, 
and  would  not  read  at  all  were  this  denied  them.  Granting 
this,  and  granting  also  that  many  who  begin  thus  at  the  bottom 
acquire  a  taste  for  something  higher  and  are  thus  led  on  to  liter- 
ature, we  are  still  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  far  too  much 
dependence  on  this  diluted,  if  not  tainted,  food  among  great 
numbers  who  are  really  capable  of  better  things.  It  is  a  tempta- 
tion much  too  readily  yielded  to. 
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We  the  more  deplore  the  marked  ascendency  of  newspapi 
fluence  in  the  popular  mind  of  to-day,  because  that  influ 
from  a  religious  or  even  a  moral  standpoint,  is  very  seri< 
polluted.  To  say  nothing  now  of  the  mendacious  and  mis 
vous  course  pursued  by  partisan  sheets  in  hotly  contested  pol 
campaigns,  whereby  evil  passions  and  narrow  prejudices 
sedulously  fostered,  two  other  even  more  damaging  charges 
be  brought  against  the  American  press.  Who  does  not  1 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  utterly 
servient  to  the  liquor  power  and,  on  the  other  hand,  posit 
antagonistic  to  the  Lord's  day.  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  dot 
that  the  Sunday  newspaper  is  one  of  the  chief  influences 
actively  at  work  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  which  sep 
the  Lord's  day  from  the  secular  days  of  the  week,  and  s< 
stroying  an  institution  which  is  among  those  most  essential  1 
best  life  of  the  nation.  It  will  scarcely  be  questioned  that,  i 
Sundays  are  turned  into  times  for  mere  pleasure  taking 
money-making,  our  decadence  as  a  people  will  be  swift  am 
rible.  But  the  Sunday  newspaper  is  exactly  in  line  with 
decadence  and  is  steadily  producing  it.  Simply  through  | 
of  gain,  and  without  the  slightest  basis  of  necessity,  it  is  se 
at  defiance  in  this  matter  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  It  is  pi 
allying  itself  with  whatever  tends  to  debase  and  destroy, 
the  character  of  the  reading  in  the  mammoth  sheets  (extei 
sometimes  to  forty,  and  even  fifty,  pages  and  containing  n 
twice  as  much  matter  as  the  whole  New  Testament)  is  pre» 
such  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  Mr.  Richard  II.  Dai 
Cambridge,  after  examining  twenty-one  of  these  papers,  gat 
from  the  ten  leading  cities  of  the  Union  for  the  purpose 
porting  upon  them  to  the  Episcopal  Church  Congress  in  Boi 
few  months  ago,  expressed  himself  with  great  vigor  as  t 
demoralizing  nature  of  the  contents.  He  says  that  after 
sitting  devoted  to  the  irksome  task  of  perusing  the  stuff  h 
as  though  he  needed  to  take  a  bath.  Only  two  papers  out  < 
twenty-one  had  anything  like  a  serious  bit  of  church  res 
and  this  constituted  only  about  one  one-hundreth  part  o 
paper.  He  bears  plain  testimony,  as  must  every  other  c 
man,  to  the  fact  that  such  reading  as  these  Sunday  papers  s 
destroys  the  appetite  "  for  anything  ennobling  or  elev 
whether  in  religion,  in  poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  biogr 
whether  in  church,  or  at  home,  or  in  the  open  air." 

An  even  stronger  indictment  must  be  pressed  against  the 
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papers,  because  they  not  only  fail  to  fight  that  sum  of  all  vil- 
lainies, the  organized  and  legalized  liquor  power,  but  are,  in  fact, 
its  chief  bulwark,  doing  probably  more  than  any  other  one  thing 
to  counteract  the  endeavors  being  made  by  godly  men  to  rouse 
public  sentiment  against  its  gigantic  iniquity.  The  press  is  very 
heavily  subsidized  in  the  interests  of  this  irretrievably  bad  busi- 
ness. Not  only  are  very  large  sums  paid  for  advertisements, 
whereby  the  editorial  pen  is  virtually  paralyzed,  but  it  has  been 
substantiated  by  the  best  of  evidence  that,  in  every  contest  where 
the  traffic  feels  itself  at  all  imperiled,  still  more  direct  bribes  are 
offered  by  it  to  all  the  leading  journals,  and  under  some  form  or 
another  are  generally  taken.  So  the  people  are  systematically 
hoodwinked,  and  the  chains  of  the  saloon  are  riveted  afresh  on 
the  neck  of  a  deceived  public.  When  the  newspapers  of  the 
land  show  such  lamentable  lack  of  principle  as  this,  when  they 
are  willing  thus  to  conspire  with  the  worst  of  men  against  the 
true  interests  of  the  State,  the  real  liberties  of  the  republic,  when 
they  are  ready  to  promote  ignorance,  vice,  brutality,  and  crime 
merely  to  increase  their  profits,  lovers  of  humanity  and  of  Deity 
can  scarcely  rejoice  at  the  power  of  the  press.  It  is  not  a  power 
that  makes  for  righteousness.  Newspapers  should  be  read  spar- 
ingly and  skeptically,  with  many  precautions  against  their 
mischievous  tendency,  and  prompt,  outspoken  protests  when  they 
too  glaringly  violate  good  manners  or  good  morals.  They  may 
very  fairly  represent  a  certain  large  section  of  public  opinion — 
not  the  best  section ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  fit  to  guide  or 
mold  opinion,  and  need  constant  correction  by  a  higher  standard 
than  that  which  they  follow. 

What  of  the  novel  ?  No  one  with  any  brains  would  dream 
at  the  present  day  of  indiscriminately  denouncing  all  fiction.  A 
great  deal  of  the  most  beneficent  literature — such  as  promotes 
appreciation  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  inculcates 
devotion  to  lofty  ideals,  and  even  delineates  religion  in  attractive 
guise — is  thrown  into  story  form.  Very  few  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  have  accomplished  as  much  in  the  pulpit  as  have  some 
most  earnest  Christian  men  and  woman — to  name  a  few  out  of 
many,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Payson  Pren- 
tiss, Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Mrs.  Mulock-Craik,  Mrs.  Alden, 
Dr.  George  Macdonald — through  the  instrumentality  of  what,  in 
one  sense,  may  be  called  novels  or  fictitious  narratives,  and  yet  in 
reality  are  but  artistic  presentations  of  certain  carefully  selected 
and  arranged  facts  of  human  nature.    Lessons  of  purity,  self- 
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sacrifice,  and  heroism  are  most  skillfully  taught  and  indelibly  im- 
pressed by  their  volumes.  Certainly,  imagination  is  a  good  gift 
of  God;  and  that  he  intended  it  to  be  employed  in  the  instruction 
of  the  race  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  parables  of  Scripture, 
as  well  as  from  JEsop^s  Fables,  Bunyan's  PilgrinCs  Progress,  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost,  and  Shakespeare's  immortal  dramas. 

Novels,  then,  are  allowable,  and  not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
best  regulated  families  or  the  most  rigidly  pruned  Sunday  school 
libraries.  They  have  an  important  place  to  fill  in  education,  en- 
larging at  small  expense  one's  experience  of  life,  widening  the 
horizon,  expanding  the  thought,  cultivating  the  taste.  But,  in 
order  that  these  excellent  results  shall  follow,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  read  only  the  best.  This  rule  is  imperative.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  evil  effects  of  devoting  one's 
days  and  nights  to  the  perusal  of  the  trash  which  so  largely  fills 
the  news  stands.  That,  of  course,  must  be  entirely  eschewed. 
But  the  best  fiction — unexceptionable  in  point  of  literary  style, 
animated  by  a  high  moral  or  religious  purpose,  describing,  perhaps, 
some  important  phase  of  social  progress,  delineating  with  bright, 
yet  accurate,  colors  a  particular  chapter  in  national  history,  teach- 
ing political  truth  of  highest  consequence,  revealing  choice  scenes 
of  domestic  life  and  happy  household  love — can  no  more  be  shut 
out  from  any  general  program  of  selected  readings  than  can  arti- 
ficially consorted  dishes  be  banished  from  our  tables. 

Books  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — books  of  thought, 
whose  chief  use  is  to  discipline  the  mind;  books  of  knowledge, 
which  impart  information  ;  and  books  of  entertainment,  which 
refresh  or  relax  the  spirit  when  overcharged  or  wearied  with  too 
close  attention  to  affairs.  Sometimes  a  volume  will  combine  two 
of  these  excellences.  It  may  impart  knowledge  in  so  skillful  and 
pleasing  a  manner  that  it  at  the  same  time  diverts  ;  or  it  may  do 
so  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  sustained  application,  and  hence  be 
of  service  for  strengthening  the  intellect.  Similarly,  in  pursuit  of 
science  one  may  quietly  stroll  on  a  summer's  day  through  verdant 
meads  and  bosky  dells,  or  he  may  climb  a  mountain  in  the  teeth 
of  wintry  winds. 

There  are  three  chief  rules  about  reading :  1.  Read  with  relish. 
Curiosity  is  as  clearly  the  parent  of  attention  as  attention  is  of 
memory.  The  awakening  of  interest  is  as  necessary  a  preliminary 
to  good  teaching  as  plowing  is  to  productive  sowing.  Scourging 
the  mind  to  an  irksome  task  may  on  rare  occasions  be  necessary 
and  profitable,  but  it  is  not  good  policy  to  repeat  it  often.  What 
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is  taken  in  when  the  mind  is  aglow,  when  it  has  by  tome  means 
acquired  an  eager  appetite,  will  make  a  much  more  permanent  im- 
pression than  that  which  is  placed  upon  a  dulled  palate  or  received 
from  a  mere  sense  of  duty.  Hence  reading  by  topics  is  generally 
better  than  by  authors  or  centuries.  Well-written  biographies, 
entertaining  travels,  and  truthful  adventures  should  be  freely  sup- 
plied to  the  young  until  they  are  sufficiently  mature  for  that  which 
is  more  solid  and  difficult. 

2.  Read  with  reflection.  This  applies  somewhat  even  to  books 
of  entertainment,  and  is  absolutely  essential  where  those  of  the 
two  higher  classes  are  concerned.  The  mere  act  of  reading  will 
not  be  followed  by  lasting  good,  any  more  than  the  mere  act  of 
eating.  What  is  taken  into  the  mind  must  be  meditated  on  and 
talked  about  until  it  becomes  completely  assimilated  with  previous 
stores  and  made  one's  very  own.  The  process  of  transformation 
may  and  must  go  on  until  the  thoughts  and  facts  received  are  no 
longer  foreign  substances,  but  have  become  thoroughly  incor- 
porated with  the  intellectual  system.  Various  things  will  help 
this.  Notes  can  be  taken  and  abstracts  made.  This  will  greatly 
assist  review,  which  is  of  primary  importance.  Friendly  discus- 
sion about  the  things  read  is  also  of  great  value.  Nothing 
clarities  one's  ideas  and  gives  point  to  one's  opinions  so  quickly  as 
an  endeavor  to  make  them  plain  to  others  or  to  uphold  them  in 
argument  against  an  objector. 

3.  Read  for  results.  Results  will  come  very  largely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clearness  of  the  purpose  and  the  steadiness  of  the 
aim  with  which  the  undertaking  is  pursued.  He  who  works  up  a 
subject  with  the  design  of  presenting  it  in  a  systematic  form 
in  an  essay,  a  lecture,  an  article,  a  pamphlet,  a  book,  or  a  debate 
before  some  association  will  take  hold  of  it  with  a  zeal  otherwise 
unattainable,  and  will  feel  little  fatigue  after  great  labor.  He  has 
before  him  a  definite  end;  and  in  this  there  is  much  stimulus. 
Random  reading,  on  the  other  hand,  rarelv  vields  results,  and  is 
in  most  cases  little  better  than  a  waste  of  time.  It  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  made  the  staple  of  one's  days. 

Happy  the  man  who  has  learned  how  to  eat  paper  and  drink 
ink.  Most  happy  he  who  has  fully  grasped  the  thought  that 
through  books  he  can  have  the  range  of  the  best  company  in  the 
world.    There  is  no  society  so  select  but  he  mav  enter  it  with  this 

W  m 

magic  lamp.  It  will  bring  him,  even  from  other  lands  and  ages, 
those  that  held  themselves  most  carefully  aloof  from  all  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  the  common  throng.    These  intellectual  aristocrats 
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may  be  made,  for  a  few  cents,  to  utter  in  our  ears  their  most 
brilliant  sayings.  We  can  have  them  with  us  when  we  please  and 
as  long  as  we  like,  and  when  we  get  tired  of  them  they  can  be 
dismissed  without  rudeness.  We  can  summon  Plato  from  Greece, 
Cicero  from  Home,  Bacon,  Browning,  Tennyson  from  England, 
and  they  will  come.  We  can  drink  in  their  wisdom,  delight  our- 
selves with  their  pleasantry,  and  be  filled  with  their  society. 

The  lover  of  books  has  an  unfailing  resource.  Rainy  days  do 
not  grieve  him.  He  finds  solace  amid  the  heat  of  summer  and 
the  cold  of  winter.  The  loss  of  friends  does  not  leave  him  friend- 
less. He  can  make  new  acquaintances  even  in  old  age,  and  he 
can  at  any  time  renew  his  intercourse  with  those  that  were  dear 
to  him  long  ago.  Gibbon's  declaration,  "My  early  and  invincible 
love  of  reading  I  would  not  exchange  for  the  treasures  of  India," 
has  found  an  echo  in  many  a  breast.  A  few  well-selected  books 
carefully  read,  thoroughly  chewed  and  digested,  go  far  to  con- 
stitute a  good  education.  Books  are  the  tools  of  those  who  work 
in  the  realm  of  mind.  He  who  has  learned  how  to  use  them  to 
the  best  advantage  has  multiplied  his  power  a  thousandfold. 
Good  reading — by  which  we  do  not  mean  elocution,  but  the  power 
to  get  out  of  a  book  all  there  is  in  it,  if  not  more — is  almost  as 
rare  as  good  writing. 

The  day  of  better  Christian  experience  in  our  churches  will 
dawn  when  church  members  in  general  find  out  what  an  invaluable 
help  to  growth  in  grace  is  contained  in  devotional  books.  When 
the  holiest  men  and  women  have  embalmed  themselves  in  print  so 
that  their  remains  have  come  down  even  to  distant  generations, 
when  the  distilled  and  concentrated  extract  of  their  thinking  and 
living  for  half  a  century  has  been  poured  into  a  small,  convenient 
phial  for  our  daily  use,  when  what  God  has  taught  them,  as  they 
have  lain  prostrate  before  him  for  many  a  weary  night  or  served 
him  in  the  thick  of  combat  for  many  a  fateful  day,  has  been  put 
into  type  and  passed  on  to  us,  we  show  little  wisdom  if  we  are 
unwilling  to  spend  some  portion  of  our  time  and  funds  in  the  ac- 
quisition and  enjoyment  of  the  rich  legacy.  Spiritual  reading 
is  the  oil  which  feeds  the  lamp  of  prayer.  It  is  the  mother  of 
devout  meditation,  without  which  no  character  can  grow  solid  and 
strong.  And  the  high  place  of  reading  in  every  true  life  is  suffi- 
ciently vindicated  once  for  all  in  the  great  fact  that  it  is  by  the 
study  of  the  book  of  books — not  the  mere  formal  perusal,  not  the 
careless  conning  of  chapters,  not  the  routine,  regulation  recital  of 
verses — that  we  become  wise  unto  salvation. 
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THE  ARENA. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

Please  permit  a  layman  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  as  defined  and  taught  by  "the  people  called  Metho- 
dists, "  and  also  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  denominations.  I  am 
led  up  to  this  writing  by  certain  frequent  utterances  in  our  assemblies  by 
ministers  and  others,  who  seem  to  regard  this  kingdom  as  a  condition  of 
the  heart,  utterly  ignoring  its  future  territorial  and  glorious  aspects. 
Cradled  in  Methodism,  I,  of  course,  know  what  Methodists  think  and 
teach  on  these  lines;  but  after  many  years'  prayerful  study  of  God's 
word  I  am  persuaded  that  we  do  not  fully  understand,  if  we  do  not 
wholly  misunderstand,  the  glorious  truth  that  the  Saviour  would  have  us 
learn  through  his  use  of  the  phrase  44  the  kingdom  of  God." 

According  to  the  accepted  view  all  Christians  are  now  in  the  kingdom, 
or  the  kingdom  is  in  Christians.  May  I  ask,  then,  Why  did  our  Saviour 
teach  us  to  pray,  saying,  H  Thy  kingdom  come  ?  "  Does  Christ  expect  to 
make  no  better  conquest  of  the  world  than  what  we  now  see  in  so-called 
Christian  lands?  Is  not  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  the  hands  of  worldly 
men?  Were  the  Armenian  Christians,  so  recently  assassinated,  in  the 
kingdom  of  God?  Were  the  slaughtered  apostles  and  holy  martyrs  in 
the  kingdom  of  God?  Is  such  a  kingdom,  exposed  to  the  bloodthirsty 
violence  of  tyrants,  "the  hope  of  our  calling?"  Did  Jesus  have  no 
better  climax  of  joy  to  offer  as  an  encouragement  to  his  disciples  when 
he  informed  them  that  many  should  come  from  the  east  and  west  and 
should  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?  Have  we  not  missed  the  true  definition  of  the  kingdom  in  our 
anxiety  to  have  men  converted  and  to  give  importance  to  the  Church? 
John  the  Baptist  preached,  saying,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
He  did  not  say  it  was  here,  but  at  hand.  Jesus  sent  the  twelve  forth  to 
preach  the  same  Gospel.  The  twelve  were  not  in  tho  kingdom,  neither 
was  the  kingdom  in  the  twelve;  it  was  a  future  event— "at  hand." 
Jesus  informed  the  apostles  that  they  would  be  hated,  scourged,  im- 
prisoned, and  put  to  death.  Does  that  look  like  being  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?  It  looks  rather  as  if  the  apostles  were  in  an  enemy's  land.  But 
the  Saviour  promised  that  "he  that  endurcth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved." 
They  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  not  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — 
those  who  had  on  the  white  robes  and  palms  in  their  hands,  as  seen  by 
John  in  vision.  Did  not  our  Saviour  instruct  all  his  disciples  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom?  But  if  Methodist  doctrine  is  true  the  disciples  had 
the  kingdom  already  in  their  hearts.    Then  why  seek  it? 

We  arc  told  that  the  Church,  also,  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is 
often  affirmed  by  scholarly  writers  and  preachers;  but  the  Bible  nowhere 
calls  the  Church  the  kingdom.    Two  separate  and  distinct  terms  are  al- 
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ways  employed  when  Church  and  kingdom  are  mentioned.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  Church  is  spoken  of  about  one  huudred  times,  but  never 
as  a  kingdom.  The  word  "kingdom"  occurs  about  one  hundred  and 
five  times,  and  never  means  the  Church.  The  original  terms  are  never 
used  interchangeably.  Why,  then,  do  we  presume  to  make  them  synony- 
mous? The  Church  is  a  company  of  believers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
who  are  waiting  for  his  appearing  and  kingdom.  In  the  series  of  parables 
recorded  in  Matt,  xiii  concerning  the  kingdom  all  have  their  climax  in 
the  final  result.  It  is  a  harvest,  a  grown  tree,  a  leavened  whole,  the  end 
of  the  world.  All  other  steps  were  but  preparatory,  leading  up  to  the 
grand  final* — the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  mother  of  Zebedee's  children 
had,  in  some  respects,  a  proper  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  coming 
kingdom  when  she  requested  of  Christ  that  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the 
one  on  his  right  hand  and  the  other  on  his  left  in  his  kingdom.  This 
is  seen  by  the  Saviour's  reply:  "To  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my 
left,  is  not  mine  to  give,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is 
prepared  of  my  Father."  The  baptism  of  blood  must  first  precede  the 
reign  of  glory. 

The  kingdom  of  God  was  a  literal  kingdom  on  the  earth  during  the  Jewish 
dispensation.  The  Jewish  kingdom  was  a  type  of  a  better  kingdom  under 
Christ.  It  is  taken  from  the  Jews  and  given  to  a  nation — mark  the  term 
"  nation  " — bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.  This  nation  is  yet  to  be  man- 
ifested. It  will  be  made  up  of  men  of  all  ranks,  colors,  and  ages.  Jew  and 
Gentile,  bond  and  free,  learned  and  illiterate,  rich  and  poor.  The  kingdom 
of  God  is  represented  by  the  Saviour  in  Matt,  xxv,  in  the  parable  of  the  ten 
talents,  as  being  simultaneous  with  his  second  advent.  His  appearing 
and  kingdom  are  chronologically  simultaneous  events.  The  servant  is 
now  increasing  his  talents,  if  he  is  faithful,  while  the  employer  is  travel- 
ing in  a  far  country.  The  reckoning  day  comes  apace.  The  "well 
done"  is  pronounced,  and  the  servant  is  made  a  ruler.  This  teaches  the 
return  of  our  Lord  and  his  coming  kingdom.  "  When  the  Son  of  man 
shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he 
sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory.  .  .  .  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them 
on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  This  text  shows 
when  the  kingdom  comes;  it  is  at  the  judgment.  How  then  can  a  Chris- 
tian be  in  the  kingdom  now  ?  Christ  says  in  another  place,  "I  will  not 
drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it 
new  with  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom."  This  is  another  text  showing 
that  the  kingdom  is  future,  and  is  not  the  Church,  and  is  not  in  the  hearts 
of  believers.  The  so-called  spiritualizing  tendency  of  our  age  ignores  the 
literal  meaning  of  these  texts  and  simply  regards  them  ns  various  forms 
of  the  same  thought — the  kingdom  of  God  in  our  hearts!  The  literal 
sense  of  the  Scriptures  must  always  be  held,  unless  the  language  is  mani- 
festly figurative.  Prophets,  angels,  the  Lord  himself,  and  his  apostles  all 
teach  a  future  kingdom. 

If  the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  our  hearts,  why  does  the  apostle  James  ex- 
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hort  us  to  patience  in  the  presence  of  oppression  ?  Are  our  oppressors  our 
slaves  ?  Peter  tells  us  that  our  inheritance  is  reserved  in  heaven,  ready  to 
be  revealed  in  the  last  times.  He  does  not  teach  that  we  have  it  now  in  our 
hearts.  Christians  are  exhorted  to  diligence  in  order  to  secure  an  abun- 
dant entrance  into  the  kingdom.  The  kingdom  is  promised  to  them  that 
love  Qod.  James  says  God  hath  chosen  "the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
him."  Daniel  tells  of  terrible  persecutions  of  the  saints;  but  he  adds, 
"The  Ancient  of  Days  came,  and  judgment  was  given  to  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High;  and  the  time  came  that  the  saints  possessed  the  kingdom." 

"  But,"  says  one,  "  are  we  not  told  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  righteous- 
ness, peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ? "  Yes ;  these  are  the  characteristics 
of  the  kingdom.  Napoleon  said  that  the  empire  was  peace,  meaning  its 
policy.  "But,"  declares  another,  "  Christ  said,  '  Is  not  the  kingdom  of  God 
within  you  ? ' "  If  we  believe  that  tho  Pharisees  whom  the  Saviour  de- 
nounced as  hypocrites  had  the  kingdom  within  them,  then  may  we  have 
it.  The  proper  understanding  of  that  expression  is  said  to  be  that  Jesus, 
the  King,  was  in  their  midst.  I  simply  desire  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
notice  of  our  denomination  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  instruc- 
tion in  this  department  of  our  faith  and  doctrine.  J.  Davison. 
Chicago,  III. 


WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  IT? 

In  some  strong  words  by  a  writer  in  the  Literary  World,  in  which  sin- 
cere regrets  at  the  recent  decease  of  ccrtaiu  wholesome  authors  are  ex- 
pressed, we  find  the  following:  "There  is  something  very  sad  in  these 
two,  strong  for  righteousness  in  their  different  manners,  leaving  us  now, 
when  books  which  it  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  write,  to  publish,  or  to  read 
are  flooding  the  London  book  market.  There  have  been  some  books  pub- 
lished here  in  London  this  season  fouler  than  any  leprosy,  and  we  are 
threatened  with  more  of  the  same  sort.  Bin  wrought  in  passion  is  evil 
enough,  but  at  least  it  is  human;  but  for  those  who  in  cold  blood  write 
books  that  will  appeal  to  the  basest  part  of  human  nature,  that  will  cor- 
rupt innocence — for  these  books  are  published  by  reputable  publishers 
and  circulated  by  the  libraries— woe  to  them !  I  would  rather  take  for 
my  friend  a  public  dinner  who  had  sinned  through  human  frailty  and  pas- 
sion than  I  would  touch  tho  hand  of  these  purveyors  of  vice."  These  are 
pretty  severe  words  of  censure.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  obvious  facts,  who 
shall  dare  to  extenuate  the  offense,  which  every  book  buyer  knows,  and 
every  guardian  of  youth  ought  to  know,  is  "  rank  and  smells  to  heaven? " 
If  the  truth  were  spread  out  before  us  clearly  it  is  to  be  greatly  feared 
that  the  fortunes  of  some  book  publishers  are  the  price  of  blood  as  really 
as  that  of  any  liquor  dealer. 

Where  does  the  responsibility  begin  and  end?  At  this  rate,  may  not 
the  time  come  when  it  will  be  safer  not  to  know  how  to  read?  Accept- 
ing the  relation  of  the  book  publisher  to  the  book  writer  to  be  as  that 
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of  the  gas  company  to  the  carboniferous  deposit,  is  not  darkness  better 
than  some  gas?  The  tendency  to  monopoly  and  the  formation  of  great 
corporations  with  many  stockholders  and  subscribers  results  in  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  as  to  the  methods  and  prod- 
uct of  the  book  trade.  What  individual  member  of  certain  firms  would 
like  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  God  and  assume  the  sins  of  his  business  house? 
The  statistics  of  newspaper  and  paper-covered  literature  are  startling. 
Really,  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  drinking  habits  of  society  seem 
to  have  improved  more  than  the  reading  habits.  It  would  be  of  very 
great  interest  to  know  where  publishers  draw  the  line  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  pabulum  furnished  to  our  youth.  Have  the  great  circulating  libraries 
a  standard  of  morals  at  all  as  to  the  books  available  to  the  public?  Or  do 
they  throw  the  responsibility  back  on  the  author? 

Here  we  would  stop  could  we  forget  a  recent  case  in  point.  In  a  cer- 
tain large  Sunday  school  library  attention  was  called  to  an  armful  of  ac- 
cepted literature  the  character  of  which  prohibited  its  being  read  in  a 
teachers'  meeting  composed  of  both  sexes.  Can  any  higher  work  occupy 
the  pastor's  hands  to-day  than  the  correction  of  such  evils? 

Saratoga^  N.  T.  Henry  M.  Simpson. 


THK  HUMANITY  OF  CHRIST. 

The  following  remarks  arc  not  intended  as  an  answer  to,  or  as  an  argu- 
ment against,  others  in  the  same  line  in  previous  "Arenas,"  but  are  sug- 
gested by  them.  Jesus  Christ  was  both  God  and  man,  or  else  Bible 
statements  bearing  upon  this  subject  are  a  medley  of  contradictions.  As  • 
physical  man  ho  was  of  the  same  material  with  ourselves — flesh  and  blood. 
The  germinal  seed  of  his  physical  and  sentient  manhood  was,  however,  be- 
gotten of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin;  and  so  he,  the 
"second  man,"  is  the  "Lord  from  heaven."  This  divinely  begotten 
manhood  partook  in  its  nature  of  our  humanity  through  the  period  of 
gestation  in  the  mother's  womb,  and  yet  was  so  guarded  and  kept  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  to  be  prevented  from  moral  and  physical  contamination. 
Thus  Jesus  Christ  was  and  is,  in  his  humanity,  divinely  human.  In 
other  words,  he  was,  in  all  the  essentials  of  manhood,  a  man  begotten  of 
God.  The  first  man,  Adam,  "of  the  earth  earthy,"  was  a  man  created  of 
God;  the  second  man,  Jesus  Christ,  was  a  man  begotten  of  God.  Nei- 
ther of  these  was  under  any  law  of  necessity  as  to  sin.  Each  could  have 
successfully  endured  the  test ;  but  the  first  man  failed,  and  through  him 
came  the  woe  of  sin  upon  the  world,  while  the  second  Man  stood  the  test, 
and  through  him  came  redemption  to  the  race  unto  physical  and  moral 
life,  and  salvation  by  faith  unto  eternal  life.  In  this  divinely  human 
Man  "  dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  Thus  God,  the  in- 
finite and  eternal  One,  was  in  Christ  the  divinely  human  Son ;  and  thus 
in  him  we  see  fulfilled  "the  mystery  of  godliness" — that  God  "was 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached 
among  the  nations,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  in  glory." 
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But  was  this  nian  Christ  Jesus  capable  of  sinning?  In  undertaking 
an  answer  to  the  question  we  must  keep  steadily  in  mind  his  twofold 
nature— the  divinely  human  combined  with  the  essential,  indwelling 
Godhead.  Certainly,  the  Godhead  could  not  have  sinned;  "He  cannot 
deny  himself."  If  so,  then  creation  would  continue  to  groan  and  travail 
in  pain  and  anguish  for  the  eternal  ages.  But  faith,  conjoined  with 
revelation,  says  that  "he  abideth  faithful."  And  so  we  rest  in  the  im- 
peccability of  the  indwelling  Godhead;  while  we  arc  compelled  to  the 
conclusion  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  divinely  human  Son  of  God  and  Son  of 
man,  in  whom  "dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  must 
have  wrestled  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  against  the  temptations  that 
beset  him  to  sin  against  God  the  Father  and  to  leave  undone  all  that  he 
came  to  do  in  the  way  of  a  world's  redemption  and  salvation,  with  a 
moral  force  and  determination  of  purpose  that  had  behind  them  the  pos- 
sibility of  failure  through  a  succumbing  to  the  awful  pressure  that  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.  The  soul  recoils  at  the  bare  contemplation 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  but  finds  its  refuge  and  crown  of  rejoic- 
ing in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  fail,  but  marched  forward  with  the  step 
of  the  mighty  Conqueror  that  he  was  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  work  the 
Father  gave  him  to  do.  In  so  doing  he  extorted,  even  from  his  enemies, 
the  cry,  "Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God." 

With  the  facts  before  us  as  they  are,  the  ground  of  debate  is  transferred 
from  that  of  possibility  to  that  of  probability.  That  he  did  not  sin  is 
clearly  evident,  that  he  might  have  sinned  being  possible.  Still,  it  was  in 
no  sense  probable  that  God  the  Father  could  make  a  mistake  in  the  choice 
of  an  agent  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  such  tremendous  moment 
as  the  salvation  of  a  ruined  world.  From  God  the  Father's  foreknowl- 
edge he  knew  that  Jesus  would  not  fail ;  but  he  must  have  known  at  the 
same  time  that,  Jesus  being  man  and  thus  a  moral  agent  in  a  state  of 
probation,  although  for  a  specific  purpose,  the  possibilities  of  sinning 
were  with  him,  as  with  all  moral  agents.  If  the  conclusions  reached  are 
not  correct,  where,  then,  the  merit  of  Christ's  atonement  ?  The  lambs 
slain  on  Jewish  altars  had  no  merit,  however  free  from  spot  or  blemish. 
These  were  but  types.  Types  of  what  ?  Of  the  Lamb  "slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world."  Was  that  Lamb  destitute  of  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  ?  Was  he  a  mere  machine  ?  A  moral  machine,  if  there 
can  be  such,  differs  only  in  kind  from  other  machines.  Each  does  what 
it  has  to  do  perforce— no  more,  no  less.  Not  so  our  Christ.  As  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  mission  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  " 
dawned  upon  him  he  set  his  mind  and  heart  with  determined  purpose 
against  all  the  blandishments  and  enticements  of  the  world,  and,  tread- 
ing the  wine  press  alone,  accomplished  the  Bupreme  moral  triumph  of  the 
ages.  Thus  through  his  merits  and  his  atonement  he  made  it  possible  for 
men  redeemed  by  his  own  blood  to  enter,  through  faith  in  him,  upon  a 
career  of  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  progress  that  will  end  only  with 
eternity's  years. 

De  Land,  Fla.  J.  T.  Lewtok. 
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A  NEGLECTED  FACTOR  IN  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  critical.  It  is  so  hesitant  to  acknowledge 
any  principles  or  facts  as  settled  that  it  might  be  fitly  characterized  as  a 
great  interrogation  point.  Its  constant  question  is  not,  How  shall  we 
make  use  of  what  we  have?  but,  How  shall  we  best  prove  that  we  are 
absolutely  in  the  dark  and  possess  no  truths  upon  which  we  can  safely 
rely?  This  eagerness  to  disprove  what  is  generally  acknowledged  has 
with  many  persons  become  almost  a  passion.  The  success  of  many  scholars 
is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  measure  in  which  they  have  demonstrated 
how  very  uncritical  our  fathers  were  and  how  little  their  arguments  and 
decisions  can  be  justified  to  modern  thought.  This  results  from  an  un- 
settled state  of  thinking  on  religious  truth  in  general,  and  has  led  to  a  re- 
jection of  all  religion  as  too  uncertain  in  its  foundations  to  enter  as  a 
forceful  element  into  the  life  of  man.  If  criticism  has  not  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  reject  all  possibility  of  certitude  on  the  most  important  problems  of 
life  and  duty  and  destiny  it  has,  at  least,  produced  an  indifference  which 
is  widespread  and  alarming.  Dr.  Sanday,  of  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land, under  the  head  of  11  The  Present  Disquietude,"  says:  "It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  not  a  little  disquietude  and  anxiety  in  the  air,  and 
that  especially  amongst  good  people.  .  .  .  They  have  recently  become 
aware — more  fully  aware  than  they  were  before — of  a  considerable  change 
of  front  among  scholars  and  thoughtful  men  in  regard,  primarily,  to  the 
Old  Testament,  but,  we  might  add,  also  to  the  New.  And  the  form 
which  this  has  taken  is  such  as  to  excite  uneasiness  and  apprehension." 

If  the  effect  of  this  were  merely  to  produce  disquietude  and  nothing 
more,  if  it  left  the  "  good  people  "  with  no  loss  of  their  old-time  faith  in 
the  eternal  verities,  no  loss  in  spiritual  experience  and  in  Christian  ac- 
tivity, we  might  pause  before  deprecating  the  attitude  of  viewing  God's 
word  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  it 
means  more  than  mere  intellectual  inquiry  and  uncertainty.  It  means  a 
loss  of  spiritual  enjoyment,  and  raises  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
religious  experience,  since  there  seem  to  be  so  few  certitudes  on  which  it 
can  rest.  This  intellectual  attitude  ignores,  too,  the  primary  conscious- 
ness which  grows  out  of  faith,  and  counts  it  as  of  no  value  in  estimating 
the  historic  facts  out  of  which  it  springs. 

The  Christian  experience  is  peculiar.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
world.  It  has  no  real  parallel  among  false  religions.  It  is,  at  first  view 
from  an  outside  standpoint,  an  emotion  produced  by  certain  conditions 
and  environments;  but  those  who  possess  it  know  better.  They  realize  a 
divine  impulse,  something  entirely  different  from  that  which  comes  to 
them  in  connection  with  any  other  facts.  Take,  for  example,  the  emotion 
which  springs  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ, 
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tbat  which  in  theological  language  we  call  the  atonement.  A  critical  ex- 
amination of  gatherings  of  Christians  will  show  that  when  this  doctrine  is 
presented  by  those  whose  souls  are  aglow  there  is  a  uniformity  of  results, 
inexplicable  on  any  other  theory  than  that  this  special  truth  has  relation  to 
experiences  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  The  mere  view  of  Christ  as  a 
martyr  does  not  produce  the  same  spiritual  effect.  Nor  does  the  portrayal  of 
the  sufferings  of  those  who,  in  all  ages,  have  given  themselves  for  others 
produce  the  kind  of  experience  now  under  consideration.  The  emo- 
tion thus  excited  is  so  unique  and  universal  as  to  rule  it  out  from  the  sphere 
of  ordinary  phenomena  growing  out  of  the  consideration  of  human  suffer- 
ing or  human  sacrifice.  The  lives  of  good  men,  even  that  of  the  Saviour 
himself  when  considered  by  itself,  do  not  produce  this  spiritual  emotion. 
The  conclusion,  then,  must  be  that  the  unique  relation  of  Christ  to 
humanity  as  the  divine  Sufferer,  as  a  sacrifice  for  human  guilt,  is  the 
source  of  this  experience,  and  that  the  scriptural  fact  and  statement  on 
which  it  rests  are  thus  verified  as  truth.  The  constant  production  of  a 
Christian  experience,  growing  out  of  the  scriptural  presentation  of  the 
great  facts  of  our  religion,  is  a  proof  that  the  statement  of  facts  is  correct. 
We  thus  arrive  at  the  proposition  that  the  spiritual  use  of  God's  word  is 
of  importance  in  ascertaining  its  certitude  and,  properly  applied,  will  re- 
move much  of  the  present  disquietude  among  Christians. 

The  external  criticism  has  been  carried  to  such  lengths  that  the  soul 
life  which  the  word,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  wrought 
and  the  evidence  that  grows  out  of  it  have  been  overlooked.  The  old 
writers  on  Christian  evidences  were  accustomed  to  divide  them  into  two 
classes,  the  external  and  the  internal.  The  modern  method  ignores  the 
latter  almost  entirely.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  pulpit  should  recall  the 
thoughts  of  our  people  from  their  constant  devotion  to  external  evidences 
to  those  deep  spiritual  verities  which  are  the  life  and  power  of  the 
Church  ?  What  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  has  wrought  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  sinful  men  is  the  final  argument,  from  which  there  can  be  no  ap- 
peal ;  for  it  is  founded  on  the  profoundest  principles  of  our  being,  it  rests 
on  Him  whose  words  are  spirit  and  life. 

DKVKLOPMENT  IX  SERMONIC  COMPOSITION. 
(Continued.) 

Tire  subject  of  development  as  applied  to  style,  which  we  have  already 
attempted  to  illustrate  from  the  sermons  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  is  en- 
forced by  the  reflection  that  the  wide  diffusion  of  general  information  in 
the  Church  makes  this  the  field  best  adapted  for  the  expression  of  the 
preacher's  originality.  He  may  find  it  his  duty  to  discuss  facts  or  prin- 
ciples which  have  become  commonplaces  among  the  people;  but  his 
masterly  and,  perhaps,  unique  development  of  them  may  invest  them  with 
fresh  interest.  He  is  like  the  painter  employing  familiar  objects  and,  by 
the  lights  and  shades  of  his  art,  giving  to  that  which  he  portrays  a  real- 
ity which  the  ordinary  observer  has  never  seen  in  them,  although  he  has 
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looked  upon  them  a  thousand  times.  It  is  not  expected  of  a  preacher 
that  he  shall  constantly  present  to  his  hearers  novel  themes.  The  Gospel 
is  old  and  familiar,  and  its  heart  truths  have  been  known  to  the  people 
from  their  childhood.  To  neglect  the  eternal  verities  which  are  the  life 
of  the  Church  and  the  homely  duties  of  life  which  must  always  be  the  true  . 
life  of  the  Church  would  be  an  abandonment  of  some  of  the  noblest 
themes  of  the  preacher.  Here,  again,  comes  in  the  value  of  development. 
The  ordinary  duties  of  life  may,  when  unfolded  by  a  master's  hand,  be- 
come as  fresh  as  if  they  were  a  new  revelation. 

The  portrayal  of  human  character,  too,  gives  opportunity  for  skill  in 
this  direction.  Much  of  the  preacher's  work  is  the  delineation  of  charac- 
ter. The  great  names  in  the  early  Church  are  still  the  most  interesting 
pulpit  themes  when  fully  appreciated  and  portrayed.  One  needs  only  to 
study  the  sermons  of  great  preachers  to  observe  how  much  their  power 
for  good  has  been  increased  by  their  ability  to  delineate  human  character. 
The  power  of  some  men  is  almost  entirely  the  outgrowth  of  their  skill  in 
this  particular. 

I  select  another  illustration  of  Dean  Stanley's  method  of  rich  and  unique 
development  from  his  sermon  on  Charles  Kingsley,  on  the  text,  "Watch 
ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  bo  strong"  (1  Cor.  xvi,  13). 
11  Watch — that  is,  'be  awake,  be  wakeful,'  have  your  eyes  open,  the  eyes 
of  your  senses,  the  eyes  of  your  mind,  the  eyes  of  your  conscience.  Such 
was  the  wakefulness,  such  the  vigilance,  such  the  devouring  curiosity  of 
him  whose  life  and  conversation,  as  he  walked  among  ordinary  men,  was 
often  as  of  a  walker  among  drowsy  sleepers,  as  a  watchful  sentinel  in  ad- 
vance of  a  slumbering  host.  The  diversity  of  human  character,  the  trag- 
edies of  human  life  were  always  as  to  him  an  ever-opening,  unfolding 
book.  But,  perhaps,  even  more  than  to  the  glories  and  the  wonders  of 
man  he  Vras,  far  beyond  what  falls  to  the  lot  of  most,  alive  and  awake 
in  every  pore  to  the  beauty,  the  marvels  of  nature.  That  contrast  in  the 
old  story  of  'Eyes'  and  'No  Eyes'  was  the  contrast  between  him  and 
common  men.  That  eagle  eye  seemed  to  discern  every  shade  and  form  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  That  listening  ear,  like  that  of  the  hero  in 
the  fairy  tale,  seemed  almost  to  catch  the  growing  of  the  grass  and  the 
opening  of  the  shell.  Nature  to  him  was  a  companion,  speaking  with  a 
thousand  voices.  And  nature  was  to  him  also  the  voice  of  God,  the  face 
of  the  Eternal  and  Invisible,  as  it  can  only  be  to  those  who  study  and 
love  and  know  it."  Anyone  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley  will  at  once  recognize  two  things  in  this  extract — the  fitness  of  the 
text  to  the  man  and  the  keen  portrayal  of  his  character. 


CONFERENCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Editor  Itinerants'  Club  :  At  its  last  session  the  New  York  East 
Conference  appointed  a  committee  of  five  of  its  members  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  conducting  Conference  examinations  and  to  report  at  the  next 
session.    The  present  writer  had  the  honor  to  be  made  chairman  of  this 
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committee,  and  the  Rev.  Herbert  Welch,  of  455  Washington  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  made  secretary.  All  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  chairman  and  secretary  in  particular,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
hints  and  suggestions  upon  this  matter  from  their  brethren  in  any  Confer- 
ence, especially  those  Conferences  which  are  using  any  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive methods  of  examination.  1  desire  to  note  certain  defects  in  the 
system  at  present  in  use  in  our  own  and  many  other  Conferences. 

1.  Incompetent  examiners.  Oftentimes  men  wish  to  be  put  upon  exam- 
ining committees  for  no  other  reason  than  the  honor  implied  in  such  an 
appointment.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  is  common  to  find  examiners 
who  are  incompetent.  It  is  obvious  that  the  examiners  ought  in  every 
way  to  command  the  respect  of  the  candidates,  both  in  regard  to  general 
scholarly  attainments  and  to  their  familiarity  with,  and  taste  for,  the 
special  topics  under  their  charge. 

2.  Utter  absence  of  proper  instructions.  Under  the  present  system  a 
student  buys  or  borrows  his  books,  reads  and  studies  them  alone  as  best 
he  can,  and  comes  up  to  Conference  without  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
method  his  examiners  will  pursue.  Only  too  often  he  finds  that  the  ex- 
aminer has  an  entirely  different  idea  of  a  book  from  his  own,  and  he 
makes  a  poor  showing  or  an  utter  failure  on  a  topic  he  has  tried  faithfully 
to  master.  Frequently  the  candidates  would  even  be  glad  to  know 
whether  they  are  to  have  an  oral  or  written  examination. 

3.  Haste  in  conducting  examinations.  A  committee  has  been  known  to 
examine  a  class  ou  a  whole  year's  studies  in  a  session  of  about  three 
hours.  Sometimes  only  one  question  is  asked  each  student  out  of  a 
large  and  important  book.  This  makes  the  examination  something  like  a 
lottery,  as  an  admirable  student  might  easily  fail  on  one  question,  and  a 
very  poor  student  might  get  the  one  thing  he  happened  to  know  in  all  the 
book.  But  an  examiner  who  likes  to  make  thorough  work  of  his  subject 
is  often  urged  to  hurry  by  his  fellow-examiners,  who  arc  impatiently  wait- 
ing for  their  turn.  This  trouble  is  made  worse  by  the  nervous  condition 
in  which  most  candidates  come  to  Conference.  Another  difficulty  comes 
from  the  growing  tendency  to  double  up  examinations.  This  occurs  in 
the  securing  of  earlier  ordination  as  local  preachers,  and  in  the  cases  of 
those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  recent  permission  to  theological  gradu- 
ates to  double  up  their  examinations. 

The  favorite  remedy  for  the  second  and  third  of  these  defects  is  found 
in  the  device  of  the  Itinerants'  Club.  The  only  objection  to  this  is  the 
difficulty  of  working  it.  If  the  examiners  and  candidates  can  be  brought 
together  in  midyear  and  go  through  a  part  of  their  work,  if  the  candi- 
dates can  receive  instruction  in  regard  to  the  remainder,  much  will  be 
gnined.  But  the  difficulties  in  doing  this  are  very  great.  It  is  hard  for 
busy  men  to  find  the  time.  In  these  days,  when  even  Conferences  are 
beginning  to  pay  the  board  of  their  members,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  place  for 
the  gathering.  Perhaps  it  is  the  hardest  of  all  for  the  young  men,  most 
of  whom  are  on  small  salaries,  to  find  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  trip. 

In  a  general  way  this  article  represents  our  committee  ;  but  for  any 
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specific  thing  in  it,  especially  anything  which  may  cause  adverse  criticism,, 
only  the  present  writer  is  responsible.  I  also  wish,  as  not  even  indirectly 
representing  any  person  except  myself,  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of 
my  brethren  the  following  plan,  hoping  that  its  defects  may  be  remedied 
and  its  merits  brought  out  more  clearly  by  their  criticisms. 

PLAN  FOR  CONDUCTING  CONFERENCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  1.  There  shall  be  a  general  examining  board,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  members  of  the  Conference  and  elected  by  it.  After  the  first  election 
these  examiners  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  to  serve  respectively  for 
one,  two,  three,  and  four  years.  As  the  term  of  each  class  expires  the  Con- 
ference shall  elect  six  members  to  serve  for  four  years,  and  shall  fill  vacan- 
cies reported  at  any  session  of  the  Conference.  The  board  itself  shall  have 
power  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  the  membership  when  necessary  to  arrange  for 
examinations  held  before  the  Conference  meets.  This  board  shall  have 
charge  of  the  examinations  of  all  candidates  for  membership  or  orders,  both 
traveling  and  local,  except  that  examinations  nut  in  the  English  language 
shall  be  assigned  to  special  committees.  If  a  candidate  has  passed  satisfac- 
torily in  any  study  he  shall  be  excused  from  examination  in  that  study 
if  it  occurs  again  in  another  course  which  he  also  pursues. 

2.  The  board  shall  choose  a  president  and  secretary  from  its  members, 
and  shall  divide  all  its  examinations  into  departments,  assigning  enough 
members  to  each  department  to  properly  care  for  its  work.  In  making 
such  assignments  they  shall  consider  taste  and  abilities  for  special  work. 

8.  When  an  examiner  knows  the  candidates  for  examination  in  his  de- 
partment it  shall  be  his  duty,  during  the  year,  to  give  them  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  his  views  of  any  books  in  the  department  and  the 
way  in  which  they  should  be  studied  in  preparing  for  the  examination. 

4.  The  president  of  the  board  shall  generally  superintend  the  work  of 
dividing  the  board  into  departments  and  the  method  of  conducting  the 
examinations.  The  secretary  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  exami- 
nations and  the  standing  of  candidates.  The  president  and  secretary  are, 
however,  to  be  examiners  in  at  least  one  study. 

II.  1.  The  regular  examinations  shall  be  held  at  the  session  of  the 
Conference,  and  every  candidate  shall  at  that  time  be  examined  in  at 
least  one  half  the  studies  of  his  year. 

2.  "When  any  candidate  wishes  to  be  examined  in  a  study  during  the 
year  he  may  arrange  for  a  meeting  with  the  examiuer  in  such  study  and 
the  examiner  shall  report  such  examination  to  the  secretary  of  the  board 
for  record  and  presentation  to  the  Conference. 

3.  In  case  the  examiner  and  candidate  cannot  arrange  for  a  meeting 
the  examiner  may  send  an  examination  paper  to  some  member  of  the  Con- 
ference residing  near  the  candidate,  and  the  candidate  may  read  such 
paper  and  write  his  answers  to  it  in  the  presence  of  the  member  of  the 
Conference,  who  shall  then  send  the  papers  to  the  examiner ;  and  he  shall 
report  the  result  to  the  secretary  as  before.         Frank  S.  Townsend. 

Wattrbury,  Conn. 
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ARCHEOLOGY  AND  BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 


DAVID  AS  A  P3ALMIST. 

Of  late  years  unusual  attention  has  been  given  to  a  minute  study  of  the 
Psalter.  Destructive  criticism,  having  spent  its  force  on  tho  historical 
and  prophetical  books,  has  taken  in  hand  to  depress  the  date  of  this  ven- 
erable collection  by  several  centuries,  so  as  to  make  every  psalm,  not 
simply  post-Davidic,  but  post-exilic  as  well.  Professor  Robertson  Smith, 
though,  perhaps,  holtling  that  some  of  the  psalms  were  written  by  the 
poet-king,  yet  informs  us,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tradition  de- 
clares David  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  early  psalmody  of  Israel,  that 
"  there  is  little  direct  evidence  to  support  this  conviction."  The  reason 
for  depressing  the  date  of  the  Psalms  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  tho  Pcntateuchal  or  Hexateuchal  discussion.  If 
it  can  be  proved  that  tho  first  six  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
written  several  centuries  after  the  Exodus,  and  that  the  advanced  legis- 
lation, the  complete  code  of  morals,  and  the  lofty  tone  of  religious  feel- 
ing pervading  these  books  were  impossible  in  the  age  of  Moses  or  till 
after  the  time  of  David,  it  will  aid  materially  in  demonstrating  that  the 
ascription  of  the  grandest  and  sublimest  lyrics  of  the  ages  to  David  and 
his  contemporaries  is  an  unmistakable  anachronism.  "  Church  hymns," 
says  Cheyne,  "like  our  Psalms  cannot  be  imagined  even  in  the  age  of 
Deuteronomy  " — that  is,  in  the  seventeenth  century  before  Christ.  This 
learned  author  assures  us,  with  oracular  certainty,  that  there  are  only  two 
indubitably  Davidic  compositions  in  the  entire  Old  Testament,  namely, 
2  Sam.  i,  19-27 ;  iii,  83-34.  Thus,  with  one  stroke  of  his  mighty  pen  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel  is  unceremoniously  pushed  aside  from  Hebrew 
psalmody.  " Putting  aside,"  says  he,  "Psalm  xviii  and  possibly  lines 
imbedded  here  and  there  in  the  later  psalms,  the  Psalter,  as  a  whole,  is 
post-exilic." 

Cheyne,  in  common  with  many  rationalistic  writers,  reduces  the  poet- 
king  to  a  "  man  of  war  "  occupying  a  low  spiritual  level.  He  was  not 
"a  Church  leader,  like  Zoroaster;"  though  gifted  in  music,  he  was  not 
a  psalm  writer,  for  David's  fame,  we  are  assured,  "  rested  chiefly  upon 
his  secular  poetry."  He  further  assures  us  that  neither  David  nor  even 
Isaiah  could  have  dreamed  of  Church  hymns  such  as  those  contained  in 
the  Psalter.  Then  follows  the  modest  admissiou  that  he  "  cannot  di- 
vide sharply  between  tho  age  of  David  and,  say,  of  Isaiah."  But,  noth- 
ing daunted,  he  adds,  "The  latter  is  no  Christian,  nor  is  the  former  a 
heathen."  Kuenen,  as  might  be  expected,  also  maintains  that  the  Psalms, 
with  their  sublime  teachings  so  full  of  the  ethical  and  religious,  must  be 
post-Davidic;  "for  the  religion  of  David  was  far  below  the  level  of  the 
Psalter."  Even  Driver,  perhaps  the  most  conservative  of  this  school, 
finds  it  difficult  not  to  feel  that  many  of  the  psalms  ascril>cd  to  David  "  ex- 
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press  an  intensity  of  religious  devotion,  a  depth  of  spiritual  insight,  and 
a  maturity  of  theological  reflection  beyond  what  we  expect  from  David  or 
David's  age."  The  burden  of  the  above  words  is  to  show  that  whoever 
wrote  the  Psalms  must  have  lived  centuries  later  than  David.  Why  ? 
Because  the  Psalter  presupposes  the  law.  The  Pentateuch  having  been 
already  depressed  until  at  least  the  time  of  Ezra,  it  is  necessary  to  assign 
an  equally  late,  if  not  much  later,  date  to  the  Psalms.  Else  much  of  the 
argument  relied  upon  to  prove  the  late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  would  be 
sadly  weakened,  if  not  wholly  invalidated.  This  must  not  be,  for  it  would 
require  a  reconsideration  of  the  Pentateuchal  question.  The  Psalter,  this 
oldest  of  all  hymnals,  is  "  the  response  of  the  worshiping  congregation  to 
the  demands  made  upon  men  in  the  law."  It  is  the  same  old  story.  The 
development  of  literature,  no  less  than  of  religion,  demands  a  late  origin 
for  the  Psalms.  This  radical  criticism  starts  from  false  premises. 
Therefore,  its  conclusions  are  naturally  untrustworthy.  It  assumes  that 
Israel  was  not  capable  of  deep  communion  with  Qod  till  about  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  or,  indeed,  according  to  the  more  radical,  ages  later. 
Hence  the  effort  of  Cheyne  and  others  to  assign  late  dates  to  every  book 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

These  same  critics  likewise  unite  in  insisting  that  only  a  very  small 
number  of  the  psalms  are  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  prayers,  the 
hopes  and  faith,  the  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  the  individual  soul.  They 
must  be  regarded,  rather,  as  the  experiences  of  "many  men  and  of  many 
ages  of  the  national  life."  They  are  the  experiences,  not  of  a  separate 
soul  here  and  there,  but  of  the  united  Jewish  Church.  The  individual, 
even  though  he  may  speak  in  the  first  person,  as  the  "I"  or  "  me,"  docs 
so  as  representing  or  personifying  the  entire  community  of  pious  worship- 
ers. Now,  what  is  gained  by  this  view?  Our  critics  insist  that,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  individual  element  is  crowded  out,  then  the  Psalms  be- 
come "national,  rather  than  individual,  and  must,  therefore,  belong  to  an 
age  in  which  the  nation  had  been  welded  closely  together,  an  age  in 
which  there  was  unity  of  thought  and  unity  of  aspiration.  That  this  age 
did  not  precede  the  captivity  is  clear."  Granting  that  the  psalmist  gen- 
erally spoke  as  a  representative  of  the  community,  we  are  utterly  unable 
to  see  why  this  should  prove  the  post-exilic  origin  of  the  Psalms,  or  how 
it  could  overthrow  the  Davidic  origin  of  every  psalm  in  the  collection. 
It  is  folly  to  argue  that  David's  experience  was  not  such  as  to  call  forth 
the  outbursts  of  anguish  and  despair,  of  praise  and  prayer,  of  joy  and  ex- 
altation in  all  and  every  psalm  bearing  his  name.  It  is  equally  ground- 
less to  contend  that  his  age  could  not  have  produced  such  gems  as  the 
Eighth,  Nineteenth,  and  Twenty-third  Psalms.  The  age  of  David,  with  it* 
struggles  and  trials,  with  its  revival  influences  under  Samuel  and  his  co- 
laborers,  and  with  its  glorious  triumph,  was  as  well  calculated  as  any 
period  in  Jewish  history  to  call  forth  the  highest  type  of  religious  truth, 
all  aglow  with  pious  fervor  and  religious  enthusiasm.  We  need,  there- 
fore, not  depress  the  date  of  the  Psalms  to  the  less  spiritual  times  of 
Persian  rule  or  Maccabean  revolution. 
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Again,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  all  great  writers  reflect,  more  or  less,  the 
spirit  of  the ir  times?  Thus,  while  breathing  out  their  loftiest  sentiments, 
they  are  merely  the  spokesmen  of  the  entire  people.  The  individual  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  nation.  This  is  true  of  all  literature.  The  beautiful 
hymns  of  Luther  and  Gerhardr,  of  Wesley  and  Watts,  though  at  first  the 
expression  of  the  innermost  thoughts  and  desires  of  these  holy  men,  have 
nevertheless  something  in  them  that  is  exceedingly  appropriate  for  be- 
lieving souls  everywhere.  So  of  the  matchless  songs  of  David.  Though 
written  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago  on  the  hills  of  Judea,  they  still 
find  a  ready  response  in  the  heart  and  innermost  soul  of  the  pious,  whether 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  the  Congo,  whether  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas  or  on  the  steppes  of  Russia.  This  is  because  the  wants  of  the 
human  soul  thirsting  for  communion  with  its  Maker  nre  the  same  every- 
where and  in  all  ages.  Trials  and  privations,  difficulties  and  persecutions, 
aspiration  for  higher  life  and  communion  with  God  were  certainly  as 
common  in  the  age  of  David  as  in  any  age  before  the  advent  of  our 
Saviour. 

The  fatal  mistake  of  this  radical  school  of  Old  Testament  critics  is  to 
premise  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  what  are  generally  called  the 
David ic  psalms  are  of  too  lofty  a  nature  for  the  age  of  David.  They  are 
unwilling  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  recent  discoveries  in  archaeology,  which 
prove  most  conclusively  the  advanced  stage  of  civilization  at  a  time  long 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  David.  The  monuments  of  Egypt  prove  clearly 
that  the  world  in  the  times  of  Moses,  yea,  long  before  his  time,  enjoyed  a 
very  high  degree  of  culture,  much  higher  than  our  radical  friends  are 
willing  to  admit.  Late  discoveries  have  agreed  in  a  wonderful  manner 
with  the  history  as  given  in  the  Old  Testament.  Away,  then,  with  the 
idea  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  made  up  of  fanciful  legends,  to  be 
believed  or  rejected  as  it  suits  our  purposes.  The  Old  Testament  takes 
it  for  granted  that  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Hittite  empires  were 
very  powerful  in  the  distant  past.  The  settlement  of  Egypt  is  lost  in 
hoary  antiquity;  but,  go  back  far  as  we  may,  we  find  traces  and  evidence 
of  much  culture  among  this  ancient  people.  Says  Professor  Wiedemann, 
of  the  University  of  Bonn,  in  his  recent  treatise,  The  Ancient  Egyptian 
Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul:  "  As  far  back  as  Egyptian  his- 
tory has  been  traced  the  people  appear  to  have  been  in  possession,  not 
only  of  written  characters,  national  art  and  institutions,  but  also  of  a 
complete  system  of  religion.  As  in  all  other  departments  of  Egyptian 
life  and  thought,  so  with  Egyptian  religion — we  cannot  trace  its  begin- 
nings. What  greatly  intensifies  the  deep  interest  of  Egyptian  eschatology 
is  that  it  testifies  to  the  fact  that  a  whole  nation  believed  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  four  thousand  years  beforo  the  birth  of  Christ."  And 
if  the  Egyptians  were  thus  early  advanced  in  their  religious  ideas,  why  not 
the  Israelites  ? 

These  dwellers  of  the  Nile  volley  were  not  a  hermit  nation,  shut  up  by 
themselves,  for  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  there  was  intercourse 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  centuries  before  Abraham — 
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and  that  by  laud  and  by  water.  And  now  comes  freshand  additional 
evidence  that  at  least  three  thousand  years  ago  Egypt  and  India  were  con- 
nected, not  ouly  by  an  overland  route,  but  also  by  sea.  That  trade  and 
literature  and  diplomacy  were  in  u  flourishing  state  in  many  countries 
ages  before  Moses  is  a  recognized  fact.  Recent  discoveries  prove,  also,  that 
the  Egyptians  especially  possessed  much  lyric  poetry  used  for  devotion, 
such  as  litanies  and  praises  to  their  gods.  Some  of  these  ancient  hymns  to 
the  sun  and  the  Nile  are  really  excellent.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  thought 
remarkable,  not  to  say  impossible,  that  David,  centuries  later,  might  have 
written  the  finest  and  loftiest  of  the  psalms  ?  Are  we  to  utterly  disre- 
gard the  universal  tradition  which  makes  David  the  father  of  Hebrew 
psalmody  ?  How  could  the  ancient  Hebrew  Church  have  fallen  into  error 
on  such  a  point  ?  Though  we  may  grant  that  some  psalms  ascribed  to 
David  were  not  written  by  him,  but  belong  to  a  later  age,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  inscriptions  of  the  entire  collection  must  therefore  be  re- 
jected, or  that  David  is  not  the  author  of  a  single  psalm.  That  many  of 
these  inscriptions  are  as  old  as  the  text  itself  cannot  be  doubted.  Their 
great  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  were  unintelligible  when 
the  Septuagint  translation  was  made. 

It  is  far  too  common  nowadays,  in  the  discussion  of  biblical  questions, 
to  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  It  is  a  cardinal  mis- 
take to  try  to  account  for  the  superiority  of  the  Bible  to  the  sacred  writ- 
ings of  other  nations  without  seeing  the  guiding  hand  of  Jehovah  in  its 
production.  If  we  view  the  writings  of  Moses  and  David  in  this  light,  if 
we  grasp  the  idea  that  they  are  the  inspired  word  of  God,  we  shall  then 
have  no  trouble  in  comprehending  their  advanced  teachings  and  ethical 
superiority.  Our  fathers  regarded  the  Scriptures  in  a  more  sacred  way 
than  we  do.  It  may  be  they  went  too  far;  but  are  not  we  in  danger  of 
taking  too  low  an  estimate  of  their  worth  ?  The  unrest  along  the  line  of 
biblical  criticism  arises  largely  from  the  effort  of  our  rationalistic  writers 
to  eliminate  the  supernatural  and  prophetical  from  the  book.  They 
insist,  and  there  is  a  fascination  about  it,  that  the  Bible  should  be  treated 
exactly  like  other  sacred  books.  It  would  be  unjust  to  claim  that  all 
who  say  that  David  did  not  write  any  of  the  psalms  utterly  disregard  the 
supernatural  in  the  Bible.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  the  majority  of 
these  minimize  the  supernatural  element  as  much  as  possible.  And,  if 
they  do  at  all  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  word,  they  do  so  in  a  very 
limited  degree. 

But  why  make  all  the  psalms  post-exilic?  Why  deny  the  Davidic 
authorship  of  the  majority  of  psalms  in  the  first  book  on  purely  subjec- 
tive grounds?  What  reason  have  we  for  ascribing  such  spirituality  to 
writers  of  the  Maccabean  age?  Why  transfer  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew 
psalmody  from  the  age  of  David  to  that  of  Judas  the  Maccabee  ?  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  that  every  young  man  should  answer  fully  be- 
fore abandoning  the  view  still  held  by  most  of  the  evangelical  theologians 
and  devout  biblical  scholars  of  England  and  America,  and  before  accept- 
ing the  theories  of  radical  critics. 
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RIGHTS  OF  FOREIGN  RESIDENCE  AND  TITLES  IN  CHINA. 

A  petition  is  in  circulation,  addressed  to  the  President  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  relative  to  the  ill-defined  and  unsatisfactory  status  of 
the  civil  rights  of  missionaries  in  China  under  existing  treaties.  There 
are  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China,  holding  property  to  the 
value  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  who  reside  in  the  interior 
of  the  empire;  but  their  residence  and  their  title  to  property  are  not  guar- 
anteed by  any  explicit  technical  phrase  in  the  treaties,  though  it  is  believed 
that  the  constructive  right  to  both  has  been  established.  This  construc- 
tive right  is  maintained  under  a  clause  in  the  French  treaty,  inserted  in 
the  French  text,  but  not  found  in  the  Chinese  text.  By  an  understanding 
between  the  two  powers,  however,  the  French  has  been  declared  to  be  the 
official  text.  Under  the  "most  favored  nation"  clause  of  other  treaties 
this  has  been  asserted  to  apply  to  the  missionaries  of  other  nationalities 
*nd  to  their  property,  as  well  as  to  the  French ;  but  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment has  claimed  the  right  to  interpret  it  for  itself.  The  government  has 
just  sanctioned  the  right  of  native  churches  or  nativo  Christian  societies 
to  hold  property,  after  having  pigeonholed  the  matter  for  thirty  years. 
But  property  which  belongs  to  a  native  church  is  no  longer  owned  by  the 
foreigners  who  furnished  the  money  to  the  native  church.  The  Chinese 
government  has  thus  interpreted  through  local  officials.  If  the  prop- 
erty be  confiscated  there  is  no  means  of  redress.  Public  sentiment  is 
readily  inflamed  against  Christians  in  China,  thus  preventing  the  opera- 
tion of  ordinary  Chinese  justice.  The  Chinese  government  has  interpreted 
the  right  of  property  as  subject  to  feng-shui,  a  species  of  necromancy 
about  which  the  people  are  fanatical  and  whimsical.  It  has,  besides,  in- 
terpreted this  property  right  as  subject  to  the  pleasure  and  approval  of  local 
Chinese  officials,  without  which  the  legal  title  cannot  be  consummated. 
This  is  obstructive  and  prohibitory,  practically  forbidding  landlords  and 
middlemen  to  sell  property  to  missionaries. 

The  petitioners  pray  for  such  modifications  of  existing  treaties  as  will 
render  unquestionable  the  rights  of  missionaries  to  reside  in  the  interior, 
and  for  the  removal  of  unjust  conditions  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Chinese  government  which  practically  destroy  already  conceded  rights  of 
pro]K?rty  and  acknowledged  privileges  of  residence.  Another  distinct 
subject  named  in  this  petition  is  that  of  inflammatory  publications  against 
Christianity  and  Christians.  These  are  widely  circulated  books  and 
placards,  which  are  not  regulnrly  authorized  by  the  government,  but  are 
published  by  high  officials  connected  with  it,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
have  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  government  publications.  They  con- 
tain foul  calumnies  against  Christianity  and  against  foreigners,  charging 
them  with  such  practices  as  the  tearing  out  of  human  eyes  in  order  to 
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manufacture  specific  medicines,  the  kidnapping  and  mutilntion  of  children, 
the  dishonoring  of  women,  as  well  as  other  practices  too  obscene  or  too 
revolting  to  describe  in  print.  The  riots  which  have  endangered  the  lives 
and  property  of  American  citizens  have  been  traced  to  these  inflammatory 
publications,  which  have  been  scattered  over  the  whole  empire,  especially 
throughout  the  Yang-tse  valley.  These  publications  are  sold  at  govern- 
ment bookstores.  It  seems  a  delicate  task  to  interfere  with  a  free  press 
in  nnother  country  or  to  dictate  the  suppression  of  literature  current  in 
the  land,  even  if  semiofficially  issued  by  the  government;  yet  the  politi- 
cal bearings  of  this,  as  affecting  international  peace,  justify  the  demand. 
The  missionaries  say  that  a  policy  like  that  outlined  in  this  petition  would 
mean  an  immense  gain  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  China,  would  be  a  de- 
cided blow  at  the  murderous  riots  of  the  past  few  years,  would  advance 
friendly  relations  with  the  people  and  open  doors  to  a  multitude  of  places, 
even  to  whole  provinces,  now  sealed  against  missionary  effort. 


THE  ISSUE  IN  JAPAN. 

The  issue  in  Japan  between  Christianity  and  the  other  religious  sys- 
tems may  be  said  to  be  fairly  joined.  It  is  true  that  the  opposition  to 
Christianity  assumes  the  form  of  nationalism;  but  this  nationalism  in- 
cludes the  defense  of  existing  institutions,  such  as  idol  worship  and  con- 
cubinage, which  find  their  base  in  the  native  religious  systems.  Yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  contention  does  not  involve  more  tliau 
one  in  seven  of  the  total  population  of  the  empire.  Outside  of  this  frac- 
tion the  people  aro  either  totally  uninformed  of  the  new  conditions  or 
wholly  indifferent  to  them.  This  one  seventh,  however,  constitutes  a 
molding  and  energetic  leadership,  though  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  know  the  impracticability  of  the  task  they  have  set  themselves — 
that  of  placing  Japan  in  the  front  rank  of  civilized  peoples  and,  at  the 
same  time,  prescribing  as  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  emperor  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving religious  institutions. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  has  thrown  religion  overboard  as  a  State  institu- 
tion; but  the  upper  one  seventh  arc  more  or  less  dominated  by  priests 
who  are  never  neglectful  of  their  own  interests.  The  Buddhist  priests 
during  two  years  past  have  exhibited  an  increasing  bitterness  to  all 
progress  which  in  its  roots  involves  a  modification  of  Buddhism.  Though 
the  progressive  and  the  nonprogressive  wings  of  Buddhists  are  at  outs 
with  each  other,  they  are  at  one  in  their  organized  antagonism  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  are  influencing  Shintoists  to  cooperate  with  them  in  a  national 
resistance  of  it.  This  they  seek  to  accomplish  through  political  channels. 
The  Buddhist  priests  number  nearly  one  to  every  four  hundred  and  twenty 
of  the  population,  and  those  of  the  Shintoists  about  as  many  more.  Hence 
there  is  an  ever-present  and  highly  organized  force,  in  the  ratio  of  nearly 
one  to  every  two  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  empire,  offi- 
cially interested  in  influencing  the  rest  to  conserve  the  existing  centuries- 
old  religious.    This  force  includes  many  of  the  most  popular  orators  and 
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most  powerful  writers  of  the  nation.  It  is  become  the  order  of  the  day 
to  promote  ''revivals"  of  the  old  faiths  as  against  "  Western  creeds." 
Funeral  rites  fallen  into  disuse  are  restored  and  temples  repaired.  The 
loyalty  of  native  Christians  is  challenged  by  a  professor  iu  an  imperial 
university,  and  thousands  of  tracts  are  circulated  against  Christians,  stig- 
matizing them  as  unpatriotic.  This  has  driven  the  Christians  into  an  ef- 
fort to  produce  an  indigenous  formula  of  Christianity  which  has  created 
distrust  in  Christian  Churches  at  home.  This  attempt  at  a  "Japanned" 
Christianity  has  weakened  support  from  abroad.  The  Japanese  Christians 
seem  to  be  desirous  to  expel  the  foreign  missionary  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  the  expulsion  of  Christianity  itself.  The  methods  of  the  Christian 
mission  are  imitated  by  the  priests  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
feared,  aud  because  they  are  feared.  One  Buddhist  school  says  in  its 
circular  that  the  girls'  schools  of  the  missions  are  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  Christianity,  that  they  are,  therefore,  unsuitable  to  the 
country,  and  that  schools  for  the  education  of  women  should  be  estab- 
lished on  Buddhist  principles.  These  Buddhist  schools  have  a  five  years* 
course,  in  which  English  is  taught  if  desired ;  but  particular  attention  is 
given  to  knitting,  sewing,  ceremonies  and  amenities  of  social  life,  do- 
mestic arts,  and  Buddhist  ethics. 

Thus  not  only  may  religion  in  Japan  be  said  to  be  in  a  transition  daze, 
but  national  peculiarities  must  be  reckoned  with  in  all  attempted  refor- 
mations, revivals,  or  substitutions  which  look  to  religious  progress. 
There  can  be  but  two  alternatives,  so  far  as  the  native  religions  are 
concerned.  Either  national  progress  must  be  checked  or  Buddhism 
and  Shintoism  must  be  left  to  their  natural  fate.  Patience  will  be  de- 
manded on  the  part  of  both  Japanese  and  Western  Christians  in  this 
transition.  Each  must  make  the  effort  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of 
the  other.  Mutual  respect,  thoughtful  consideration,  and  possibly  con- 
cessions on  both  sides  will  be  demanded.  Haste  is  to  be  deplored.  The 
Christianity  of  Japan  is  being  cradled  in  the  bosom  of  a  revolution,  which 
will  never  go  backward.  The  American  Board  has  sent  a  strong  com- 
mission to  represent  it  at  the  council  board  of  its  affiliated  churches  in 
Japan  and  to  consider  the  present  exigency  with,  if  we  are  correctly  in- 
formed, power  to  materially  modify  its  direct  administration.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  annually  sends  what  in  other  organizations 
would  be  named  an  official  "deputation'1  to  study  and  help  to  guide 
in  this  crisis.  Qod  has  a  mission  for  this  island  empire,  which  is  now  a 
factor  in  the  future  development  of  Asia. 


THE  WORK  OF  GOD  IN  EAST  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

The  missionaries  of  Great  Britain  in  east  Central  Africa  are  making  his- 
tory with  phenomenal  rapidity.  The  Church  of  England  missionaries  in 
Uganda,  over  a  year  ago,  received  an  enlargement  of  spiritual  perception 
and  what  they  esteemed  as  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  service,  as 
never  before.    This  was  extended  to  the  native  Church  in  a  series  of 
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special  services,  organized  in  the  hope  that  it  also  might  be  indued  with 
power  from  on  high.  The  effect  was  surprisingly  immediate  and  deci- 
sive. It  was  an  out-and-out  revival  of  religion,  as  the  vernacular  of  our 
home  Churches  would  phrase  it,  in  its  best  sense;  a  phenomenon  for 
which  the  secular  world  has  no  nomenclature;  a  sort  of  religious  cyclone 
which  distinctly  supernatural  influences  are  recognized  as  alone  compe- 
tent to  produce.  Secular  historians  pass  these  by,  as  though  they  were 
not  at  all  factors  in  the  development  of  society;  yet  they  are  radical  ele- 
ments, us  formative  and  masterful  as  any  forces  besides. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
foreign  and  native  workers  was  a  thousand  baptisms  within  the  year  fol- 
lowing. The  expansion  was,  within  the  year,  from  twenty  country 
churches  to  two  hundred,  with  an  average  seating  capacity  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  while  the  ten  largest  combined  would  hold  forty-five 
hundred.  In  these  churches  on  Sunday  there  now  assemble  twenty  thou- 
sand souls  to  hear  the  Gospel ;  and  on  week  days  the  attendance  is  not 
less  than  four  thousand.  These  figures  are  not  inclusive  of  the  capital, 
being  only  for  the  country  districts.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
an  enormous  extension  in  the  country.  The  churches  are  themselves,  in 
eighty-five  stations,  supporting  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  teachers.  Of 
these  stations  twenty  are  outside  of  Uganda  proper  in  adjacent  districts ; 
and  the  native  missionaries  supplying  these  twenty  stations  are  thus  M  for- 
eign "  missionaries  sent  by  the  Uganda  Christians  to  the  regions  beyond. 
At  Bu'si,  an  island  near  Jungo,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Mengo,  two  thou- 
sand people  are  under  instruction. 

All  attribute  this  movement  to  a  Bible  foundation.  The  Scriptures 
have  been  distributed  broadcast  over  all  this  territory,  and  the  people  not 
only  read  them  with  avidity,  having  paid  for  them  that  they  might  own 
then,  but  devoutly  study  them.  It  is  the  assertion  of  Archdeacon 
Walker  himself  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  mending  a  fence 
or  a  woman  hoeing  a  field  to  ask  if  the  Herod  mentioned  in  a  certain 
passage  was  Antipas  or  Agrippa.  One  missionary  asks  the  Church  at 
home  what  they  are  to  do  if  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament shall  bo  required  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years,  and 
a  million  reading  sheets  besides.  That  would  require  fifteen  hundred  man- 
loads  to  be  brought  from  the  coast,  and  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible 
to  obtain  so  large  a  force  when  other  traffic  is  steadily  demanding  more 
carriers.  These  people  will  do  days'  work  to  purchase  the  Scriptures. 
One  missionary  says  he  has  fifteen  men  M  working  for  books,"  and  adds, 
"To  sec  the  rush  when  the  sale  of  the  New  Testaments  we  brought 
up  began  was  a  sight  not  to  be  forgotten."  The  "change  of  heart,"  of 
character,  and  of  life  wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  these  natives  of 
Uganda  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  heathen  around  them  by  sup- 
posing that  at  baptism  an  incision  is  made  in  the  head  and  a  powerful 
medicine  rubbed  in  which  kills  the  old  heart,  and  that  there  then  comes 
in  its  place  a  11  new  religious  heart  which  does  not  lust  for  anything." 
The  apologetic  clement  of  such  a  movement  must  not  be  overlooked. 
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SOME  LEADERS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Professor  Dr.  Adolph  Julie  her.  In  New  Testament  criticism  he  holds 
a  middle  position  between  those  who  adhere  to  tradition,  in  spite  of  crit- 
ical evidence,  and  those  extreme  critics  who  venture  to  penetrate  into  the 
innermost  secrets  of  ancient  literary  production.  He  is  an  exponeut  of  that 
growing  class  of  German  critics  who  see  plainly  that  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plain every  least  point  leads  to  the  wildest  confusion,  and  who  are  auxious 
to  see  criticism  follow  more  sober  methods  hereafter.  This  is  not  because 
he  or  they  whom  he  represents  are  afraid  of  any  truth  which  may  be  dis- 
covered. They  merely  recognize  the  fact  that  there  arc  limits  to  the 
knowable  in  the  origin  of  documents — that,  while  conjecture  may  be  ad- 
missible, conjecture  cannot,  in  most  cases,  be  lifted  to  the  dignity  of  fact. 
Among  the  opinions  which  he  holds  relative  to  New  Testament  prob- 
lems may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Even  as  early  as  Justin  Martyr,  the 
term  "Scripture"  was  consciously  employed  to  include  the  gospels 
and  the  Apocalypse.  The  only  Pauline  epistles  which  he  confidently 
denies  to  Paul  are  the  pastoral  epistles.  These  he  places  about  the  year 
125  A.  D.  He  regards  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  as  probably  genuine.  Even  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  may  possibly  be  genuine.  He  decidedly  opposes  the  hypoth- 
esis of  the  composite  character  of  Second  Corinthians  and  Philippians. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  Apocalypse  he  is  very  cautious.  He  holds  it  to  be 
a  book  by  a  Christian  of  about  95  A.  D.,  but  thinks  that  in  several  parts 
older  apocalyptical  elements  were  embodied.  Whether  these  are  from  one 
or  from  several  apocalypses,  or  whether  they  are  of  Christian  or  of  Jew- 
ish origin,  he  cannot  decide,  and  thinks  the  question  may  possibly  never 
be  decided.  In  the  criticism  of  the  gospels  he  holds  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
double  source ;  but,  instead  of  the  usual  theory  of  a  primitive  Mark,  he  re- 
gards our  canonical  Mark  as  the  source  of  our  canonical  Matthew  and 
Luke.  As  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  makes  the  M  we"  source  very 
extensive,  declaring  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  probably  derived  all  that 
is  valuable  concerning  Paul  from  that  source,  ne  is  inclined  to  attribute 
the  first  half  of  the  Acts  to  oral,  rather  than  to  written,  sources.  But  the 
speeches  of  the  first  half  are  thought  to  be  inventions  of  the  author. 

Professor  Dr.  Hermann  Schultz.  In  these  days  when  our  ideas  of 
apologetics  are  undergoing  so  radical  a  change,  it  may  be  well  to  hear 
what  so  great  a  dogmatician  has  to  say.  He  firmly  believes  that,  al- 
though faith  is  a  personal  and  practical  religious  conviction,  and  although 

we  cannot  spread  religious  truths  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  logic  and 
mathematics,  yet  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  true  science  of  apologetics.  It 
can  be  shown  that  true  science  does  not  compel  the  abandonment  of  there- 
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world,  including  man  as  a  moral  and  reasonable  being,  is  impossible  with- 
out this  religious  conception,  but  is  furnished  by  it.  The  task  of 
apologetics  is  to  understand  the  nature  and  justification  of  religion,  to 
comprehend  the  historical  manifestations  of  religion,  and  to  show 
the  nature  and  perfection  of  Christianity.  This  latter,  he  thinks, 
can  be  sufficiently  demonstrated.  Whoever  accepts  the  Christian  faith 
does  so  because  his  soul,  unsatisfied  with  itself  and  the  world,  experiences 
in  the  person  of  Christ  the  reality  of  the  good  and  the  consciousness 
of  peace.  But  it  is  necessary  to  the  thinking  Christian  to  give  himself  a 
reason  for  claiming  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  only  the  best  among 
many  religions,  but  the  best  possible  religion.  For  this  purpose  it  is  nec- 
essary to  appeal  to  the  decisive  principle  of  religion.  The  proof  of  the 
perfection  of  Christianity  is  found,  first,  in  the  character  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  person  of  Christ,  and,  secondly,  in  the  manner  in  which 
God  reveals  himself  to  man.  Both  of  these  are  such  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  anything  higher.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  material- 
istic and  the  pessimistic  view  of  the  world  will  alike  forever  fail  to  sat- 
isfy the  demands  of  the  human  heart,  aud  hence  that  they  can  never 
replace  the  religious  faith.  He  believes  that  the  tusk  of  defending  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Christian  view  must  fall  more  and  more  to  public 
address.  If  this  be  correct  it  is  time  that  the  preachers  should  study 
with  more  care  the  true  line  for  apologetics  to  pursue  and  prepare  them- 
selves to  present  it  to  the  people. 


Paul  Natorp.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  human  prog- 
ress, while  settled  for  the  vast  majority,  is  an  open  one  for  a  sufficiently 
large  portion  of  mankind  to  give  it  profound  importance.  There  arc  those 
who  give  due  credit  to  religion  as  a  factor  in  the  early  development  of  the 
race,  and  yet  believe  that  after  a  given  stage  has  been  reached  progress 
can  only  be  made  by  the  complete  abolition  of  religion.  Others  there  are 
who  think  that  the  race  will  only  reach  its  highest  goal  in  the  full  reali- 
zation of  the  religious  ideal.  To  say  nothing  of  the  opinions  of  the 
masses,  even  among  thinkers  the  latter  view  has  by  far  the  majority  in  its 
favor.  According  to  the  judgment  of  Natorp  religion  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  human  nature,  and  there  can  be  no  true  world-wide  human 
society  and  no  common  universal  progress  without  it.  He  avoids  the  ex- 
treme, on  the  one  hand,  of  those  who  regard  religion,  both  as  to  its  source 
and  purpose,  far  above  all  questions  of  human  interest  and,  on  the  other, 
of  those  who  regard  humanity  as  so  elevated  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
nect with  it  so  intangible,  uncertain,  and  subjective  a  thing  as  religion, 
concerning  which  they  hesitate  whether  to  call  it  an  innocent  or  a  con- 
sciously guilty  self-deception.  Natorp  thinks  that  humanity  can  be  and 
ought  to  be,  not  divided,  but  united,  by  means  of  religion.  He  is  a  be- 
liever in  the  doctrine  of  original  righteousness,  according  to  which  the 
most  decided  characteristic  of  a  human  being  is  his  need  of  fellowship 
with  God,  without  which  he  can  never  reach  his  highest  development 
or  happiness.    He  opposes  decidedly  the  attempt  to  produce  or  teach  a 
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gy stem  of  morals  disconnected  with  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  he  de- 
mands the  giving  up  of  the  universal  requirement  of  belief  in  specific 
dogmas  as  inconsistent  with  Christian  freedom.  This  leads  directly  to 
the  idea  of  religious  instruction,  which  is  to  be  based  upon  broad  Chris- 
tian, as  distinct  from  denominational,  interpretation.  Whether  this  can 
be  practically  wrought  out  remains  to  be  seen.  It  can  certainly  be  done 
as  soon  as  Christiaus  are  predominantly  Christian,  rather  than  sectarian. 


RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE. 

Die  Beziehungen  des  Papatthuma  sum  Frankischen  Staata-  und 
Kirchenreoht  outer  den  Earolingem  (The  Relations  of  the  Papacy  to 
Frankish  Civil  and  Canon  Law  under  the  Carolingians).  By  Dr.  Richard 
Weyl.  As  never  before,  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  papacy  is  be- 
ing studied,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  its  pretensions.  We  can  do  nothing 
here  but  give  some  of  the  principal  results  of  Weyl's  most  carefully  con- 
ducted investigations.  The  close  relationship  which  sprang  up  after  a  long 
period  between  the  papacy  and  the  Frankish  kingdom,  and  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  missionary  activity  of  Bonifacius,  was  in  consequence 
of  prudential  considerations  on  both  sides.  But  the  popes  were  not  able  to 
secure  any  decided  influence  upon  the  civil  law.  Especially  were  the 
popes  not  allowed  to  exercise  any  authority  in  the  enthronement  of  kings 
or  emperors.  More  influential,  however,  were  the  popes  in  respect  of  ec- 
clesiastical law.  The  pope  was  universally  regarded  as  the  highest 
authority  in  dogmatic  questions.  He  was  regarded  as  the  chief  defender 
of  the  faith  and  first  preacher  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  as  such  had  a 
number  of  rights,  none  of  which,  however,  gave  him  any  power  over  the 
civil  authorities.  The  pope  had  no  participation  in  the  establishment  of 
bishoprics  or  in  the  filling  of  the  sees,  although  in  the  matter  of  arch- 
bishoprics he  was  granted  a  certain  right  of  participation.  When  Italy 
became  a  part  of  the  Frankish  empire  the  pope  was  reduced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  bishop,  coordinate  with  the  other  bishops  of  the  empire 
and,  like  them,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  and  the  limitations 
placed  upon  the  episcopate  by  the  civil  authority.  Even  in  matters  of 
faith  the  authority  of  the  pope  suffered  a  diminution,  the  king  and  the 
clergy  repeatedly  taking  a  position  in  opposition  to  him.  The  general  con- 
clusion from  all  this  is  that  under  the  Carolingians,  as  under  the  Mero- 
vingians, the  pope  was  never  recognized  as  having  a  primacy— that  is,  as 
a  hierarchical  power  ruling  the  clergy ;  while  the  rights  granted  to  the 
pope  were  neither  numerous  nor  especially  important.  These  are  weighty, 
but  they  are  wholly  justified,  conclusions.  The  next  struggle  with  the 
papacy  will  be  along  the  lines  of  its  history,  and  it  will  be  well  for  our 
people  to  know  the  facts  in  the  case. 


Die  Publizistik  im  Zeitalter  Oregon  VH  (Publication  in  Age  of 
Gregory  VII).    By  Professor  Dr.  Carl  Mirbt.    Sometimes  a  work  should 
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be  noticed  merely  because  it  is  a  sort  of  cyclopedia  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  altogether  apart  from  auy  views  to  which  it  may  give 
expression.  Of  this  sort  is  the  work  now  mentioned.  For  one  who 
would  understand  the  literature  of  the  years  1031-1112  A.  D.  it  will 
henceforth  be  indispensable.  An  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  material  included  may  be  had  by  the  following  list  of  topics  of  the 
eight  sections :  the  controversial  documents,  their  date,  occasion,  author- 
ship, etc. ;  the  measures  of  Gregory  VII  against  Henry  IV;  the  celibacy 
of  the  priests,  and  simony ;  the  sacramcuts  of  the  simonistic  and  married 
clergy,  lay  investiture ;  the  relation  of  the  State  and  the  Church;  Pope 
Gregory  VII;  character  and  significance  of  the  entire  literature.  The  par- 
ticularity of  the  study  may  be  seen  by  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  results 
of  the  first  section:  The  whole  numl>er  of  documents  is  one  hundred  and 
fifteen,  the  number  of  authors  sixty -five.  Italy  produced  forty-eight  docu- 
ments and  twenty-seven  authors;  Germany,  fifty  five  and  twenty-seven,  re- 
spectively; France,  eleven  and  ten;  while  only  one  other  country  was  rep- 
resented, namely,  Spain,  with  one.  Many  of  the  documents  were  anonymous 
or  pseudonymous.  The  authors  and  those  to  whom  the  documents  were 
addressed  were  clergy  and  monks,  with  two  exceptions.  Fully  half  of  the 
documents  were  written  by  bishops,  of  whom  two  thirds  belonged  to 
Italy.  Only  about  a  dozen  monks  are  among  the  authors,  but  they  fur- 
nish some  of  the  most  important  writings.  The  Gregorians  produced 
sixty-five  pieces,  their  opponents  fifty.  It  is  impossible  to  go  further  into 
details.  But  no  one  can  read  this  work  without  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of 
the  questions  at  issue,  the  arguments  by  which  each  side  supported  its 
positions,  the  aggressions  of  the  papacy,  the  growth  of  public  opinion, 
the  literary  power,  the  general  condition  of  the  Church,  and  the  state  of 
civilization.  The  period  covered  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  history, 
and  here  we  have  material  for  its  detailed  study.  *We  again  express  the 
wish  that  such  investigations  might  be  more  frequent  in  English. 


Individual-  and  Gemeindepsalmen — Bin  Beitrag  zur  Brklarung  des 
Psalters  (Personal  and  General  Psalms — Contributions  to  the  Expositions 
of  the  Psalter).  By  Dr.  Georg  Beer.  The  first  part  demonstrates,  from  the 
superscriptions  and  other  indications,  that  in  its  general  character  the  Psalter 
was  a  collection  of  songs  for  public  worship.  Nevertheless  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Psalter  became  a  book  which  was  employed  by  individual 
Israelites  for  purposes  of  private  worship,  and  that,  although  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  psalms  were  evidently  written  for  public  use,  yet  there  are  others 
which  argue  against  the  idea  of  a  liturgical  use  and  which  were  unques- 
tionably written  for  private  worship,  being  later  adjusted  to  the  congre- 
gation. Beer  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  Psalter  as  follows:  First 
there  was  a  David -psalter,  comprising  Psalms  iii-xli;  this  was  followed  by 
a  later  David -psalter,  comprising  Psalms  li-lxxii,  subsequently  enlarged  by 
a  Qorah-psaltcr  of  Psalms  xlii-xlix,  and  an  Asaph -psalter  of  Psalms  1,  Ixxiii- 
lxxxiii,  and  a  still  later  appendix  of  Psalms  Ixxxiv-lxxxix.  To  these  two 
were  added  a  collection,  mostly  anonymous,  of  Psalms  xc-cl.    As  an  in- 
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traduction  to  the  whole  collection  Psalms  i  and  ii  were  prefixed.  The 
whole  collection  was  completed  about  140  B.  C.  In  examining  the  time  of 
the  composition  of  the  particular  psalms  he  begins  with  books  iv  and  v, 
which,  he  thinks,  reveal  the  warlike  period  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  end 
of  the  Greek  period,  with  the  certainty  that  none  of  the  psalms  of  these 
books  originated  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  Persian  period.  Especially, 
the  Qorah  and  Asaph  psalms,  of  the  second  and  third  books,  exhibit  a 
period  of  misfortune  for  Israel.  Some  of  these  songs  point  plainly  to  the 
end  of  the  Persian  period;  others  fall  in  the  period  subsequent  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  songs  of  the  first  book  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  Persian  and  Greek  periods.  The  only  psalms  which,  according  to 
Beer,  belong  to  an  earlier  period  are  iii,  iv,  xi,  xviii,  and  the  indications 
of  their  earlier  date  are  not  thoroughly  convincing.  This  shuts  David  out 
altogether  from  the  composition  of  the  Psalms.  Beer  thinks,  however, 
that  David  was  a  religious  poet, basing  his  opinion  upon  Amos  vi,  5.  Some 
critics  have  trained  their  faculties  so  perfectly  that  they  can,  apparently, 
hear  the  grass  grow. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATION  A  L. 

The  Growing  Estrangement  of  the  Masses  from  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Germany.  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of  by  mere  denial 
that  such  an  estrangement  is  taking  place,  or,  one  might  almost  say,  has 
taken  place.  It  would  be  matter  for  rejoicing  if  one  could  put  it  wholly 
in  the  past.  But  unfortunately  it  is  still  in  progress,  partly  because  the 
minority  who  have  remained  more  or  less  faithful  to  the  Church  are  losing 
one  by  one  their  sense  of  loyalty,  partly  because  those  who  have  long  been 
estranged  are  being  confirmed  in  their  indifference.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  do,  ordinarily,  is  to  lay  all  the  blame  for  such  a  state  of  affairs 
on  the  Church— -to  say  that  if  the  Church  had  done  its  duty,  or  had  been 
what  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  masses  would  have  been  true  to  it,  and 
only  occasionally  would  one  have  turned  away.  Doubtless  the  German 
Church  has  its  share  of  blame.  It  has  based  its  work  upon  a  doctrinal, 
rather  than  upon  a  practical,  foundation.  This  has  caused  it  to  spend  its 
strength  in  the  definition  of  the  truth  instead  of  upon  its  practice.  Only  the 
few,  even  among  the  clergy,  have  been  able  to  participate  with  vigor  in  the 
one  absorbing  object  which  the  Church  should  keep  in  view.  The  masses 
of  the  people  have  passively  received  what  the  few  offered  them  of  an  in- 
tellectual kind.  There  was  nothing  for  the  laity  in  general  to  do  except  to 
join  in  the  ritual  observances  of  the  Sunday  services  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed forms.  Being  based  upon  doctrine,  the  Church  has  contented 
itself  with  catechetical  instruction  followed  by  confirmation,  and  has 
trusted  to  the  sound  reason  of  those  thus  received  into  the  Church  to  keep 
them  true  to  the  teachings  thus  provided.  That  the  opposition  of  tho 
natural  heart  to  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel  could  be  overcome  in  the 
way  adopted  by  the  Church  was  not  doubted.  The  enthusiasm  of  personal 
experience  has  been  quenched  by  the  same  cause.    If  the  principal  thing 
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is  sound  doctrine,  then  no  provision  need  be  made  for  the  production  or 
maintenance  of  experience.  Prayer  meetings  are  almost  unknown.  To 
speak  of  one's  experience  is  regarded  as  fanatical.  The  same  theory  it 
was  which  permitted  the  parishes  to  become  so  large.  Small  parishes, 
with  a  pastor  to  look  after  each  member  personally,  are  not  needed  where 
the  basis  of  Church  membership  is  doctrinal.  This  also  it  was  which  led 
to  the  neglect  of  the  practical  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  which,  however, 
are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  the  ideals  of  the  Church.  Besides  this 
doctrinal  cause  another  has  worked  powerfully  to  the  same  end ;  it  is  the 
German  national  trait  of  abhorrence  of  innovations.  It  prevented  Pietism 
from  doing  what  it  might  otherwise  havo  done  for  the  German  Church, 
and  it  has  made  progress  among  the  "sects"  very  slow,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  cause  of  God  among  the  Germans.  For  had  the  sects 
become  a  greater  power  than  they  are  they  would  have  reacted  favorably 
on  the  Established  Church,  both  by  liberalizing  it  and  provoking  it  to  good 
works.  But,  admitting  the  validity  of  all  this,  it  still  remains  true  that 
the  Church  is  not  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  present  state  of  affairs.  None 
of  the  preachers  of  the  world  have  ever  been  able  to  win  the  masses  and 
hold  them  permanently.  None  of  the  apostles,  nor  even  Jesus,  could  do 
it.  Nor  has  the  Church  in  any  age  been  nble  to  accomplish  this  work. 
Humanity  at  large  is  too  fickle  to  be  constant  in  its  loyalty  to  Christ. 
The  demands  of  the  Church,  even  when  they  are  at  the  minimum,  are 
higher  than  men  generally  are  willing  to  submit  themselves  to  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time.  But  the  principal  cause  outside  of  the 
Church,  which,  in  addition  to  the  constant  factors  working  in  opposition 
to  its  success,  now  hinders  the  people  from  firm  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  is  the  growing  sense  of  the  temporal  claims  of  men.  In  other 
words,  the  political  and  economical  situation  is  such  as  to  emphasize  the 
earthly  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heavenly,  the  material  to  the  subversion  of 
the  spiritual.  We  have  science  instead  of  philosophy,  skill  instead  of 
culture — everything  pointing  to  the  betterment  of  human  temporalities. 
These  things  by  themselves  would  not  have  produced  the  effect.  But, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  Church  must  of  necessity  look  toward 
spiritualities  and  has  by  oversight  failed  to  give  due  attention  to  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  people,  it  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else 
to  the  results  so  much  to  be  deplored. 


Religious  Freedom  in  Russia.  Upon  the  ascension  of  Nicholas  II  to 
the  throne  of  Russia  a  new  and  more  liberal  era  for  that  country  was 
prophesied.  All  appearances  did,  indeed,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  long- 
.  wished-for  time  was  about  to  dawn  when  perfect  religious  freedom  should 
be  secured  for  the  hitherto  oppressed  Jews  and  other  religionists.  But 
these  hopes  were  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  The  Jewish  perse- 
cutions continue,  and  there  is  to-day  less  prospect  that  they  will  cease 
than  ever.  The  latest  form  of  oppression  is  one  of  incredible  cruelty. 
The  Russian  health  resorts  are  crowded,  especially  in  the  summer  months, 
with  people  of  all  classes,  who  desire  the  benefits  which  the  health-giving 
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waters  confer.  It  is  now  ordered  that  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  in 
the  Ciscaucasian  province,  all  Jews  shall  be  forbidden  to  summer  at  these 
resorts,  whether  they  be  there  in  search  of  health  or  of  pleasure.  That 
such  a  thing  should  be  possible  in  a  Christian  country  in  this  age  of  the 
world  should  elicit  a  storm  of  indignation  sufficient  to  awaken  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  to  a  sense  of  their  crime. 


The  International  Union  of  Friends  of  Young  Girls.  This  excellent 
organization  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  It  is  but  seven- 
teen years  since  this  form  of  benevolent  work  was  first  agitated.  To 
Frau  Aine  Humbert,  of  NeuchHtel,  Switzerland,  belongs  the  honor  of 
beginning  the  work.  The  members  of  the  order  pledge  themselves  to 
assist  unprotected  young  girls  who  are  obliged  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
and  to  protect  them  from  the  dangers  which  beset  them  in  the  larger  and 
smaller  cities.  In  Neuch&tel  there  is  a  bureau  whose  function  it  is  to 
assist  these  girls  in  finding  work  and  homes,  and  which  places  about  one 
hundred  annually.  Similar  bureaus  in  Lausanne  and  Vevay  find  places 
each  for  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  annually, 
so  that  in  the  past  ten  years  about  three  thousand  girls  have  been  pro- 
vided with  homes  or  work  in  French  Switzerland  alone.  About  ten 
thousand  girls  in  various  lands  have  been  cared  for  during  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  time.  The  union  numbers  many  thousand  members  in 
Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  North  America.  A  number  of  periodicals 
keep  the  members  in  touch  with  each  other.  The  official  organ  of  the 
International  Union  is  published  in  Neuchatel,  under  the  name  Le  Jour- 
nal de»  Bien  Public,  on  the  15th  of  each  month,  and  gives  information  of 
the  work  everywhere. 

The  Berlin  Depot  Mission.  Of  the  same  kind  as  the  above  is  this 
work.  It  has  been  proved  that,  of  the  34,587  young  girls  who  during  the 
last  year  entered  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  finding  employment,  a  large 
number  fell  into  bad  hands  before  they  left  the  depots.  The  Association 
for  the  Protection  of  Female  Youth,  therefore,  provided  for  the  prevention 
of  this  state  of  things  in  tho  future.  Volunteers  from  among  the  women 
of  the  association  serve  in  turn  at  the  various  depots.  They  wear  a  badge 
on  the  arm  by  which  any  young  girl  entering  the  city  can  recognize 
them.  By  word  and  deed  they  assist  all  girls  who  apply  to  them.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Works  has  arranged  that  suitable  space  be  given  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  agents  of  the  association,  and  the  police  presi- 
dent has  ordered  the  depot  police  to  give  them  every  possible  assistance. 
The  association  has  made  arrangements  by  which  the  six  provinces  espe- 
cially contributing  young  girls  to  the  servant  class  of  Berlin  shall  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  provision  for  girls  arriving  in  Berlin. 

A  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  for  Spain.    Archbishop  Plunket,  of 
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a  Protestant  bishop  of  Spain,  the  ordination  taking  place  in  Madrid. 
This  act  has  called  forth  much  comment  in  English  High  Church  circles 
and  aroused  much  opposition.  The  principal  reason  for  the  opposition 
is  that  the  existence  of  a  Protestant  bishop  in  Spain  is  an  attack  on  the 
rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  that  country.  Such  considera- 
tion for  Roman  Catholicism,  founded  upon  such  a  reason,  is  the  clearest 
possible  proof  of  the  essential  harmony  between  Iligh  Church  Episco- 
palianism  and  Roman  Catholicism.  It  means  that  if  the  episcopacy  be  of 
the  same  type  all  other  differences  sink  out  of  sight.  The  High  Church 
Englishman  sees  no  use  for  a  reformation  in  Spain,  because  Spain,  as  well 
as  England,  has  the  "  historic  episcopate."  Nevertheless,  the  Protestants 
of  Spain  received  this  token  of  favor  from  Protestant  England  with  great 
satisfaction. 

The  German  Huguenot  Association.  This  historically  interesting  organ- 
ization held  its  latest  meeting  in  Maulbronn,  which  is  the  center  of  the 
Wurtembcrg  Waldensian  colony.  Members  were  present  from  all  parts 
of  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  meeting  was  more  truly 
international  than  any  previously  held.  At  Maulbronn  is  an  old  Cister- 
cian cloister,  where,  in  the  Summer  Church,  the  opening  festival  was  held 
consisting  of  sermons  by  Drs.  Klotz,  Braun,  Corrcvon,  and  Burk. 
The  president  of  the  association  read  his  report  on  the  second  day,  show- 
ing that  there  was  growth  in  every  department  of  their  work — ecclesiastic 
cal,  literary,  and  benevolent.  Addresses  were  delivered  on  topics  relating 
to  the  workers,  the  work,  and  the  history  of  the  Waldenscs. 


Postal  Savings  Banks  in  England.  According  to  the  last  annual  report 
of  the  postmaster-general  of  England,  983,189  persons  paid  into  postal 
savings  banks  during  the  past  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $123,245,120,  or  an 
average  of  about  $125  each.  The  total  sum  held  on  deposit  by  the  postal 
department  is  $407,938,205.  Of  the  interest  on  these  deposits  $8,300,520 
were  not  drawn,  but  left  to  be  added  to  the  deposits  already  made.  Tho 
number  of  depositors  in  all  Great  Britain  is  5,748,239,  of  whom  220,117 
are  8cotch,  235,944  Irish,  and  the  remaining  5,292,178  English,  every 
sixth  Englishman  being  a  depositor.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  en- 
courage children  in  the  public  schools  to  save  and  deposit  their  money, 
even  in  the  smallest  amounts,  and  apparently  with  good  effect. 


Female  Inspectors  for  German  Factory  Girls.  The  League  of  German 
Women's  Clubs,  which  met  in  March  of  last  year,  recently  handed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  ministers  of  commerce  in  the  individual  states  composing  the 
empire,  looking  toward  the  installment  of  femalo  inspectors  in  factories 
where  large  numbers  of  females  arc  employed.  According  to  the  report 
of  tho  inspectors  for  1892  there  were  in  that  year  223,538  female  laborers 
ranging  in  age  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years,  and  387,499  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  not  to  mention  72,692  girls  less  than  eighteen  years  old. 
These  figures  reveal  the  demand  for  such  a  measure  as  that  proposed. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


Rugged  and  toilsome  i3  the  author's  path  to  fame.  Whoever  cherishes 
the  delusion  that  it  is  a  smooth  journey  will  be  undeceived  by  such  an 
article  as  "  A  Reply  to  My  Critics,"  which  Dr.  Max  Nordau  writes  in  the 
August  Century.  Says  this  author  of  Degeneration :  14  Since  my  book  left  . 
the  press  it  is  literally  true  that  not  a  day  hns  passed  without  bring- 
ing down  upon  me  a  shower  of  printed  calumnies."  Some  of  his  critics, 
he  says,  have  called  him  "a  lunatic;"  some  have  asserted  that  he  himself 
does  not  believe  a  single  word  of  what  he  has  written;  some  have  insinu- 
ated that  he  possesses  no  qualifications  for  writing  such  a  book  as  Degen~ 
eration  ;  some  have  found  "  the  most  flagrant  evidences  of  idiocy"  in  his 
works.  But  14  the  most  astounding  performance,"  says  Nordau,  11  is  that 
of  a  Berlin  physician  who  has  devoted  an  entire  book"  to  him  and  who 
regales  him  in  the  first  half  of  it  with  "  the  whole  vocabulary  of  oppro- 
brious epithets  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  German  lauguage."  These 
critics,  however,  Nordau  brushes  aside  with  the  caustic  rejoinder  that  somo 
1 *  are  incompetent,  some  dishonest,  and  some  both."  lie  then  seriously 
devotes  his  attention  to  "the  few  objections  which  have  been  advanced  in 
good  faith  by  competent  judges  against  the  fundamental  principles  "  of 
his  book.  To  the  claim  that  history  shows  there  have  been  frequent 
epochs  when  "  a  kind  of  epidemic  insanity  "  has  taken  possession  of  the 
race,  he  shows  the  distinction  between  the  14  spiritual  epidemics"  of  the 
past  and  that  of  the  present;  and  asserts  that  the  existing  hysteria  and 
degeneration  are  on  the  point  of  dominating  art  and  literature.  To  another 
criticism,  that  an  author's  characters  do  not  necessarily  represent  his  own 
opinions  and  purposes,  Nordau  answers  at  length  that  it  is  not 4 '  illegitimate 
to  draw  conclusions  from  an  author's  work  to  the  author  himself."  And 
the  third  objection,  that  all  genius  is  a  form  of  degeneration,  he  declares 
erroneous.  The  reader  will  enjoy  the  vigor  of  Nordau's  rejoinder.  He 
fights  like  a  gladiator. 


Christian  Literature  for  July  opens  with  a  discriminating  article  by 
Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  which  ho  entitles  "Concerning  the  Use  of  Fag- 
ots at  Geneva."  It  was  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  he 
reminds  us,  that  Scrvetus,  "one  of  the  first  physicians  of  that  time 
and  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  an  age  of  great  scholars,  was  brought 
out  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  shivering  with  cold  and  de- 
voured by  vermin,  and  led  into  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  " 
to  receive  his  sentence  of  death  at  the  stake.  But  Dr.  Bacon  has  no 
new  word  to  speak  for  John  Calvin,  in  his  relation  to  the  martyrdom  of 
Servetus.  To  defend  him,  he  writes,  u  for  his  course  towards  Servetu* 
is  no  longer  possible,  in  the  light  of  the  full  array  of  evidence  now  acces- 
sible to  every  scholar,"  which  position  he  fortifies  by  quotations  from 
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Roget,  the  syndic  C  aland  rim,  and  others.  Id  the  August  number  of 

the  same  periodical  is  a  translation  of  four  interesting  letters  from  John 
Hu&s  to  his  church  in  Prague,  and  a  letter  from  fifty-seven  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen to  the  Council  at  Constance.  These  five  famous  letters  are  found 
in  the  complete  edition  of  Luther's  works.  The  translator  is  Dr.  M.  J. 
Cramer.   

The  opening  article  in  the  North  American  for  August  is  by  W.  J.  H. 
Traynor,  President  of  the  American  Protective  Association.  He  writes 
on  "The  Menace  of  Romanism"  in  vigorous  phrase.  The  papacy,  he 
asserts,  ' 1  seeks  to  renew  in  the  New  World  the  power  of  which  she  has 
.been  denuded  in  the  Old,"  and  his  organization  "  will  continue  its  work 
until  popes  have  learned  that  under  the  American  Constitution,  as  it  now 
stands,  they  have  no  right  that  is  not  possessed  by  the  most  insignificant 
member  of  the  nonpapal  clergy  or  laity."  The  next  article,  on  "  Female 
Criminals,"  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  her  majesty's  inspector  of  prisons, 
catalogues  the  evil  deeds  of  various  woman  murderers  and  poisoners. 
Andrew  Lang  writes  entertainingly  on  "Tendencies  in  Fiction."  The  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  Pereira  Mendes  follows  with  an  article  on  "  The  Solution  of  War." 
Arbitration  in  his  estimate  being  the  best  method  for  abolishing  strife, 
and  an  arbitrative  power  being  necessary  which  is  above  suspicion,  Pales- 
tine must  be  restored  to  the  Hebrew  nation  and  there  be  instituted 
"a  world's  court  of  arbitration."  M  Its  environment  will  be  the  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  Father  of  all ;  and  over  its  members  will  be  the  halo  of 
religion."  In  "The  Yacht  as  a  Naval  Auxiliary"  the  Hon.  William 
McAdoo,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  shows  the  value  of  this  vessel, 
and  holds  that  the  "  eager  and  enthusiastic  yachting  spirit  now  abroad  in 
our  land  bodes  well,  not  only  for  the  navy,  but  for  the  merchant  marine." 
Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  gives  some  wholesome  advice  in  "  What  to 
Avoid  in  Cycling."  The  transition  "from depression  toward  prosperity," 
as  seen  in  the  comparison  of  1894  with  1895,  is  the  gist  of  M  The  Turn- 
ing of  the  Tide,"  by  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics at  Washington.  The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  writes 
briefly  on  M  The  New  Administration  in  England."  In  an  article  entitled 
"  Leo  XIII  and  the  Social  Question,"  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm  concludes  that 
the  present  pontiff,  "  because  he  was  obedient  to  the  laws  of  history  and 
because  he  understood  the  social  needs  of  his  time,"  deserves  to  be  forever 
known  as  u  the  pope  of  the  workingmen  and  the  great  high  priest  of  our 
century."  A  continuation  of  the  interesting  historical  reminiscences  of 
Albert  D.  Vandam  is  found  in  his  "Personal  History  of  the  Second 
Empire — YU1.  Prosperity  and  Social  Splendor. "  Professor  Gold  win 
closes  the  list  of  contributions  with  a  suggestive  article  on  "Guesses  at 
the  Riddle  of  Existence, "  which  is  really  a  critique  on  the  recent  works 
of  Kidd,  Drummond,  and  Balfour. 


Thb  Prcabyterian  Quarterly  for  July  contains,  as  its  contributed  ar- 
ticles: t  "Primeval  Man,"  by  F.  R.  Beattie,  D.D.;  2.  "  Ratramn  and 
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the  Transubstantiation  Controversy,"  by  Dunlop  Moore,  D.D. ;  S.  "An- 
selm,"  by  L.  G.  Barbour,  D.D. ;  4.  "  Young  People's  Societies  and  our 
Church,"  by  E.  Brantly;  5.  "Kidd's  8ocial  Evolution,"  by  G.  8.  Pat- 
ton,  A.M.  The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Beattie  in  the  first  article  is  that  the 
candid  reader  will  give  a  verdict  against  "primeval  savagism."  It  will 
be  found  that  "man  was  not  a  rude  savage  or  a  wild  barbarian,  but  that 
his  genealogy  is  correctly  given  in  the  Scriptures,  which  assert  that  Seth 
was  the  son  of  Adam,  and  that  Adam  was  the  son  of  God."  The  fourth 
article  vigorously  protests  against  young  people's  societies  as  now  existing 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  objections  are  that  the  movement  is 
subversive  of  the  parental  rights  and  destroys  the  family  unit;  that  the 
movement  is  congregational  and  episcopal,  such  organizations  being  "  not 
safe,  at  least,  for  the  Presbyterian  Church and  that  doctrinally  there  is 
danger  in  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society's  teachings.  The  strong  in- 
trenchment  of  the  writer  in  his  theological  stronghold  is  shown  by  his 
warning  that  "  all  this  machinery  is  merely  the  methods  suited  to  the  Ar- 
menian system  of  theology,  woven  together  in  one  new  and  imposing 
piece  of  mechanism,  which  cannot  but  be  hurtful  to  a  pure  Calvinism." 


In  the  Edinburgh  Reviexc  for  July  the  first  article,  discussing  the  "Royal 
Commission  on  Trade  Depression,"  specifies  the  qualities  of  industry  and 
thrift  as  a  mitigation  for  the  evils  of  bad  times.  The  third  article  reviews 
the  life  of  Sir  William  Petty,  who  is  known  in  England  as  "a  founder  of 
the  Royal  Society,  as  the  father  of  statistical  research,  as  one  of  those 
adventurers  in  the  domain  of  experimental  science  who  made  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  famous."  "Many  of  his  qualities,"  says  the 
reviewer,  "have  been  inherited  by  the  house  of  Lansdowne,  especially 
his  sound  judgment  and  political  insight."  In  the  fourth  article,  on 
"  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation,"  the  views  of  William  Bateson  are 
discussed,  whose  position  is  that  natural  selection  "can  never  be  the 
cause  of  the  origin  of  species,  which  must  rather  be  due  to  spontaneous 
variations  upon  which  it  may  act."  In  "The  Collected  Works  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,"  the  writer  sums  up  his  judgment  of  the  late  novelist 
in  the  following  characterization :  "  Deliberate  analysis  confirms  us  in  the 
belief  that  Stevenson  owed  much  of  his  fame  to  the  personal  liking  of  his 
contemporaries ;  nor  can  we  discover  either  novelty  or  profundity  in  his 
social  philosophy." 


In  the  Lutheran  Quarterly  for  July  an  historical  article  on  "  A  Proposal 
to  Have  the  Lutheran  Bishops  of  Denmark  Consecrate  Bishops  for  the 
Episcopal  Churches  in  America  "  opens  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  1785  and  thereabouts.  The  Rev.  J.  K.  Hilty  writes  in 
this  number  on  "Proportionate  and  Systematic  Giving;"  Dr.  J.  W. 
Schwartz  on  "  Does  Natural  Religion  Reveal  Only  One  God  ?"  and  the 
Rev.  G.  C.  Henry,  in  the  novel  form  of  a  letter  read  before  the  Des  Moines 
Ministerial  Association,  on  "  A  Better  Minister." 
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The  Nineteenth  Century  for  July  has:  1.  "  Cromwell's  Statue,"  by  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne;  2.  "The  Conservative  Programme  of  Social 
RefornV'  by  Sir-John  Gorst,  M.  P.;  3.  "The  Irish  Fiasco,"  by  Henry 
Jephson;  4.  "An  Object  Lesson  in  'Payment  of  Members,'"  by  Major 
General  Tulloch;  5.  "Intellectual  Detachment,"  by  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well; 6.  "Dr.  Pusey  and  Bishop  Wilberforce,"  by  R.  G.  Wilberforce; 
7.  "  My  Native  Salmon  River,"  by  Archibald  Forbes ;  8.  "  Recent  Science," 
by  Prince  Kropotkin;  0.  "  How  to  Obtain  a  School  of  English  Opera," 
by  J.  F.  Rowbotham;  10.  "  The  Church  in  Wales,"  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph;  11.  "Color— Music,"  by  William  Schooling;  12.  "Religion 
in  Elementary  Schools — Proposals  for  Peace,"  by  G.  A.  Spottiswoode ;  13. 
"The  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation," by  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert ;  14. 
"A  Moslem  View  of  Abdul  Hamid  and  the  Powers,"  by  Rafiuddin 
Ahmad ;  13.  "  Some  Lessons  from  Kiel,"  by  W.  Laird  Clowes. 


Our  Day  for  August  has  a  portrait  and  a  character  sketch  of  Tolstoi. 
II.  S.  McCowan  writes  on  "The  School  of  the  Kingdom,"  and  Harris 

Weinstock  asks,    "Are  We  Becoming  Socialists?"  The  Canadian 

Methodist  Review  for  July-August  has  articles  by  Dr.  W.  Jackson,  on 
"The  Nature  of  Christ's  Atonement ; "  by  W.  J.  Hunter,  D.D.,  on  "  Body 
and  Soul — a  Theory; "  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Patton,  on  "  Progressive  Revelation 
— a  Review; "  and  by  Rev.  John  Reynolds,  on  "The  Teaching  of  Christ," 
etc.    The  Rev.  John  Maclean  contributes  a  sermon  on  "The  Ministry 

of  Pain."  The  opening  article  in  the  August  number  of  the  Ohautau- 

q>ian  is  on  "  Santa  Barbara  Floral  Festivals,"  by  Miss  S.  A.  Higgins.    It  is 

illustrated.  In  the  Missionary  Review  for  August  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson 

writes  of  "An  Apocalyptic  Crisis  in  Papal  History."  An  illustrated  ar- 
ticle by  J.  H.  Laurie,  D.D.,  on  "  Missionary  Work  in  the  New  Hebrides," 

will  also  be  found  especially  attractive.  The  Catholic  World  for  August 

has  a  most  seasonable  article  on  "Better  than  a  Trip  to  Europe."  It  is 
written  by  H.  H.  Neville,  is  attractively  illustrated,  and  describes  in  an 

entertaining  way  the  enjoyment  of  travel  through  the  great  West.  The 

Methodist  Magazine  for  August  opens  with  an  illustrated  article  by  Dr.  W. 
II.  Withrow,  entitled  "  In  the  Levant."  Professor  A.  P.  Coleman  writes 
on  "Canoeing  on  the  Columbia,"  and  Lucy  W.  Brooking  tells  "The  Story 
of  Ashanti."  Both  of  these  articles  are  plentifully  illustrated.  Mark 
Guy  Pcarse  writes  on  "Christianity  and  the  Poor,"  and  Hugh  Price 

Hughes  on  "Christianity  and  Women."  The  Quarterly  Review  of  the 

United  Brethren  for  July  has  articles  by  Bishop  J.  W.  nott,  on  "A 
Free  and  Liberal  Church; "  by  President  C.  M.  Brooke,  on  "  Our  Educa- 
tional System;"  by  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Rosselot,  on  "  Orthodoxy;"  by  Mary  L. 
Marot,  B.S.,  on  "The  Religious  Conceptions  of  the  Author  of  Isaiah 
xl-lxvi;"  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Johnston,  on  "Harmony  of  Science  and  the 
Bible ; "  and  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Caylor,  on  "  Spiritualism — Its  Fact  and  Fraud." 
Dr.  H.  A.  Thompson  also  contributes  a  memorial  article  on  "  John  Wesley 
Etter,  D.D.,"  which  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Foundation*  of  Belief.  Being  Notes  Introductory  to  the  8tudy  of  Theology.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Arthur  J  amis  Balkoi'r,  Author  of  A  Defense  of  Philosophic  Doubt,  etc 
l-uio,  pp.  806.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  A  Co.  Price,  cloth,  $2. 

A  year  ago  Kidd's  Social  Evolution  was  the  new  book  most  talked  about, 
one  authority  declaring  it  the  most  important  since  Darwin's  Origin  of 
Species,  issued  in  1809.  Now,  and  for  six  months  past,  Balfour's  Founda- 
tion* of  Belief  fills  the  immediate  foreground  of  serious  literature,  being 
called  by  some  the  most  remarkable  religious  book  since  Professor  Sceley's 
Ecce  Homo.  Such  estimates  are  sometimes  not  careful  and  exact,  but  merely 
flags  and  signals  of  individual  opinion  fiuug  to  the  wind  in  the  excite- 
ment of  first  impressions  and  while  under  the  immediate  spell  of  the  book 
in  hand.  Few,  if  any,  can  stand  close  under  the  shadow  of  one  book  and 
make  a  fair  and  just  comparison  offhand  between  it  and  other  books. 
To  get  the  true  perspective  and  be  able  rightly  to  compare  proportions 
and  values  the  mind  must  stand  off  from  them  all,  doing  some  walking 
back  and  forth,  approaching  and  receding  along  a  line  equidistant  from 
the  things  to  be  compared.  Few  human  utterances  are  so  little  certain  of 
being  in  the  form  of  sound  words  as  are  the  impulsive  opinions  ejacu- 
lated over  a  new  book.  Have  we  not  all  suffered  in  our  feelings,  and  also 
in  our  finances,  because  of  this  ?  Do  we  not  owe  amiable  grudges  to 
various  well-meaning  persons  whom  it  was  our  misfortune  to  meet  at  the 
fateful  moment  when  they  were  full  to  bursting  with  some  new  book  and 
bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  about  it,  and  who  so  imposed  their  fine 
frenzy  on  our  ignorance,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  that  we  went  in  haste 
to  buy  the  book  as  if  it  were  a  passport  to  Paradise  ?  We  vaguely  ex- 
pected it  to  reconstruct  us,  solve  our  problems,  show  us  how  to  reform 
the  world,  and  lead  us  and  our  fellows  into  new  hemispheres  and  larger 
horizons.  To  obtain  it  we  parted  with  our  precious  ducats,  dear  to  us 
almost  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  that  visit  our  now  sad,  because  experienced, 
hearts.  And  every  time  we  see  or  think  of  that  volume  we  feel,  however 
it  was  bound,  as  if  we  ourselves  were  naturally  bound  in  sheepskin  or 
had  been  M  lambs  "  in  Wall  Street.  If  we  were  capable  of  learning  from 
experience  most  of  us  have  had  enough  to  prevent  us  from  believing 
from  year  to  year  that  the  latest  book  out  is  the  greatest  ever  written. 
It  must  be  a  poor  book  that  the  author  or  the  publishers  cannot  induce 
somebody  to  praise  beyond  its  merits.  What  we  here  write  is  largely 
self-admonishment,  and  in  no  degree  indicative  of  a  disposition  to  dis- 
parage Mr.  Balfour's  book,  which  we  now  hasten  to  say  possesses  unusual 
power,  significance,  and  momentum.  Of  this  a  considerably  impressive 
proof  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  immediately  evoked  a  discussion  quite 
extraordinary  in  volume,  in  quality,  and  in  the  caliber  and  standing  of  the 
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participants.  The  chief  thinkers  on  all  sides  of  theological  belief  have 
been  unable  to  let  this  book  alone.  In  The  Nineteenth  Century  Dr.  James 
Martineau  has  reviewed  and  commended  it  for  its  keen  ability,  while 
criticising  mildly  some  of  its  forms  and  methods ;  and  in  the  same  maga- 
zine Professor  Huxley  attempted  to  repel  Balfour's  vigorous  assault  upon 
agnosticism.  In  The  Contemporary  Review  Principal  Fairbairn,  of  Oxford, 
discusses  the  book,  and  in  part  dissents  from  it;  says  that,  while  brilliant 
and  fascinating,  it  is  disappointing,  and  that  its  underlying  philosophy  is 
weak.  In  The  Fortnightly  Review  Professor  W.  Wallace,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  moral  philosophy  in  Oxford,  makes  a  labored  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate rationalism,  naturalism,  and  transcendental  idealism  against  Balfour's 
sharp  criticism.  One  excellent  saying  of  Professor  Wallace  is :  44  If  God 
is  hard  for  the  modern  world  to  see,  it  is  neither  science  nor  metaphysics 
which  provides  the  veil  or  the  fog.  Other  *  causes  1  generate  practical 
atheism,  and  we  have  no  need  to  seek  for  4  reasons.'  The  cares  of  world- 
liness  and  the  race  for  riches  are  what  make  the  heavens  brass  and  iron. 
It  is  they  that  benumb  the  will  to  believe."  In  The  British  Weekly  Dr. 
James  Denney  makes  an  admirably  discriminating  analysis  of  Balfour  as 
a  theologian  and  a  Christian.  He  finds  in  this  book  a  striking  affinity  to 
Mr.  Illingworth'8  Bampton  Lectures.  He  thinks  Mr.  Balfour  especially 
felicitous  in  his  argument  for  the  rational  credibility  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation.  He  is  the  more  grateful  for  the  book  because  4  4  Mr. 
Balfour  may  command  a  hearing  where  preachers  might  knock  in  vain  ; 
and  preachers  themselves,  though  they  must  feel  that  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity to  command  belief  rests  in  the  whole  thing  taken  together,  and  is 
lost  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  plead  for  this  or  that  aspect  of  it  in  iso- 
lation from  the  rest,  will  yet  find  much  in  it  to  repay  their  study  and  to 
contribute  to  their  work."  One  critic  says:  44  What  is  fresh  in  the  book 
is,  first,  its  perfectly  frank  avowal  that  beliefs  do  not  rest  upon  reason 
only  or  chiefly,  and  that  rationalism  is  as  hopeless  a  failure  in  science  and 
politics  as  in  religion;  and,  secondly,  its  method  of  working  out  this 
philosophic  truth,  and  its  success  in  showing  that  the  same  methods 
which  give  us  scientific  certainty,  if  consistently  pursued,  will  give  us 
equal  certainty  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  and  that  the  realm  of  mystery  in 
religion  is  paralleled  by  the  realm  of  mystery  in  natural  science."  One  of 
Balfour's  conclusions  is  that  44  if  the  certitudes  of  science  lose  themselves 
in  depths  of  unfathomable  mystery  it  may  well  be  that  out  of  those  same 
depths  should  emerge  the  certitudes  of  religion,  and  that  if  the  dependence 
of  the  4  knowable  '  upon  the  4  unknowable '  embarrasses  us  not  in  the  one 
case  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  embarrass  us  in  the  other." 
His  method  of  attack  is  to  doubt  the  doubts  of  scientific  skepticism  and  in-  *" 
validate  them ;  and  he  does  cut  the  ground  from  under  them,  although  by 
reasoning  which  some  insist  is  capable  of  being  turned  against  himself, 
while  the  broader  opinion  is  expressed  that  his  argument  is  like  a  Maxim  gun 
upon  the  back  of  a  revolving  mule — shooting  in  all  directions.  This  strong 
and  brilliant  book  on  a  theme  of  transcendent  dignity  and  import  gives 
new  justification  to  those  who  have  called  Balfour  the  Tory  Gladstone; 
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and  the  epithet  is  likely  to  be  further  vindicated  when,  as  is  probable, 
the  whirligig  of  British  politics  shall  make  this  young  leader  of  the  Con- 
servative party  prime  minister.  The  envious  wish  arises  in  us  that 
American  public  life  could  show  some  men  of  the  intellectual  type  of 
Balfour,  Salisbury,  Gladstone,  and  Argyll  for  leadership  in  the  parties 
and  in  the  nation.  The  Bookman,  of  London,  thinks  that  Studies  in  Theism, 
by  Professor  Bowne,  of  Boston  University,  is  the  only  book  in  recent 
years  which  can  be  profitably  compared  with  Balfour's.  This  is  an  igno- 
rant and  inane  collocation.  In  no  respect  is  Balfour  any  mate  for  Bowne 
in  realms  of  philosophy  and  theology,  nor  does  his  book  belong  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  writings  of  the  Boston  professor.  Balfour  is  only  a 
brilliant  amateur  who  has  made  a  dashing  excursion;  Bowne  is  the 
keenest  and  most  masterful  philosophic  thinker  alive.  The  Foundation* 
of  Belief  is  the  stirring  sensation  of  the  passing  year;  Studies  in  Theism 
is  one  volume  in  a  systematic  statement  of  philosophic  theology  which 
in  its  completeness  will  be  the  unsurpassed  possession  of  centuries. 

The  Higher  Criticism.  An  Outline  of  Modern  Biblical  Study.  By  Bev.  C.  W.  Bishbll, 
Ph.D.  12mo,  pp.  2U.  ClnclniuiU:Cran3tou&Curto.  New  York :  Hunt  A  Eaton.  Price, 
cloth,  75  cents. 

This  book  is  not  just  issued,  but  has  been  some  time  before  the  public, 
and  has  received  extensive  and  varied  commendation  as  well  suited  to 
the  use,  and  successfully  accomplishing  the  end,  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. The  author  is  not  unknown  to  the  reading  public  or  the  gen- 
eral  Church.  He  is  a  writer  of  books,  booklets,  and  other  contributions 
to  serious  and  scholarly  literature.  The  readers  of  this  Review  are  profit- 
ably and  delightfully  acquainted  with  him.  After  years  of  cumulative 
success  in  the  pastorate,  crowned  last  winter  by  a  great  revival  in  Spring- 
field,  0.,  he  now  goes  to  the  chair  of  historical  theology  in  Boston 
University,  succeeding  Professor  H.  C.  Sheldon,  who  is  transferred  to 
the  department  of  systematic  theology.  ^Professor  Rishell  has  also  been 
engaged  to  write  the  volume  on  " Evidences  of  Christianity"  in  the 
Crooks  and  Hurst  Theological  Library.  As  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  the  book  now  before  us  treats  none  of  the  readers  of  the 
Review  in  Dr.  MendenhalPs  quadrennium  can  need  to  be  enlightened. 
The  higher  criticism  is  nothing  new.  At  the  oldest  it  is  very  ancient ; 
and  in  its  present  form,  for  the  most  part,  our  fathers  were  dealing  with  it 
thirty,  forty,  fifty  years  ago,  perceiving  what  portion  of  its  suggestions 
might  possibly  be  true  for  aught  anybody  kuew,  refuting  its  evident 
mistakes,  and  in  general  resisting  its  disposition  to  palm  off  on  us  mere 
hypotheses  for  proved  propositions.  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  through  a 
long  life  included  under  the  powerful  scrutiny  of  his  wide-ranging 
mind  the  tactics  and  antics  of  unevangelical  critics,  writes  recently,  "  1 
view  with  especial  satisfaction  every  effort  to  abate  the  pride  and  rash- 
ness of  the  4  higher  criticism,'  which,  I  think,  should  learn  to  be  more 
temperate  and  less  dictatorial  before  it  can  expect  us  to  welcome  its 
inroads  upon  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."   That  experienced  and 
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expert  biblicist,  Professor  Henry  M.  Harman,  writes  a  wise  and  suggest- 
ive Introduction  to  Dr.  Rishell's  book ;  and  another  eminent  scholar  and 
qualified  judge,  Dr.  Milton  8.  Terry,  of  Evanston,  has  this  opinion:  "I 
am  acquainted  with  no  other  work  which  furnishes  in  so  brief  a  space  a 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  methods  and  results  of 
higher  criticism.  It  is  adapted  to  acquaint  the  common  reader  with  the 
facts,  and  avoids  prolix  discussions."  From  time  to  time  requests  have 
come  to  this  editorial  office  for  information  about  the  higher  critics  and 
their  work.  Almost  every  one  of  those  inquiries  could  find  in  Dr. 
Rishell's  book,  in  compact  and  readily  intelligible  form,  the  information 
sought  for.  Part  I  presents  the  aims,  methods,  principles,  and  assump- 
tions of  the  higher  critics.  Part  II  deals  with  the  general  history  of 
Old  Testament  criticism,  present-day  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
age  of  the  sources,  criticism  of  the  prophetical  books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Zechariah,  Jonah,  Daniel,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Ecclcsiastcs, 
Song  of  Solomon,  Lamentations,  Ruth,  Esther,  Chronicles.  Part  III 
treats  of  New  Testament  criticism,  its  general  history  and  present  phases, 
the  synoptic  question,  the  gospels,  epistles,  and  other  books.  Part  IV 
offers  an  estimate  of  results,  saying  that,  while  criticism  is  not  to  be 
roundly  condemned,  the  traditional  view  is  not  to  be  summarily  pro- 
nounced unscliolarly.  Part  V  asks,  "If  the  critics  are  right,  what?" 
and  makes  some  judicious  and  enlightening  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of 
inerrancy,  inspiration,  and  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible.  A  thousand  pages  of  vituperation  would  not  give  the  reader  so 
clear,  correct,  and  complete  an  understanding  of  the  higher  criticism  as 
Dr.  Rishcirs  calm,  comprehensive,  scholarly,  and  well-balanced  account. 
Wherefore  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  many. 

Mary  of  Nazareth  and  her  Family.  A  Scripture  Study.  By  8.  If.  Merrill,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  ICtno,  pp.  MB.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  A  Curts,  New 
York :  Hunt  A  Eaton.  Price,  cloth,  8»ceau. 

In  this  volume  Bishop  Merrill  leads  an  excursion  into  the  debatable 
ground  of  Oospel  history.  His  high  authority  as  a  guide  would  in  any 
case  give  him  followers;  while  the  unending  fascination  which  surrounds 
the  person  of  Mary  of  Nazareth  is  an  additional  reason  why  many  reverent 
readers  will  keep  him  company.  Yet  he  does  not  write  as  a  cowled  eccle- 
siastic, attaching  a  superstitious  sacredness  to  the  musty  legends  of  the 
mother  Church.  Rejecting  those  traditions  which  attribute  to  Mary 
"qualities  unknown  to  herself  and  to  the  times  in  which  she  lived"  as 
having  their  origin  "in  the  midst  of  the  grossest  darkness  that  ever 
settled  on  the  Church,"  he  claims  that  the  Gospel  is  the  only  authorita- 
tive record,  and  searches  for  the  truth  in  a  comparison  of  scripture  with 
scripture.  Discussing  first  the  visit  of  the  magi  to  the  infant  Jesus,  he 
reaches  a  conclusion  as  to  the  place  of  that  event  which  is  out  of  the 
usual.  This  visit  the  bishop  holds  did  not  take  place  at  Bethlehem,  but 
at  Nazareth,  after  the  return  of  Joseph  and  Mary  to  the  latter  place,  as  told 
by  St.  Luke.    Jesus  himself  was  at  least  six  months  old,  if  not  older;  and 
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from  Nazareth  the  holy  family  took  their  flight  into  Egypt  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  Herod.  We  probably  venture  little  in  saying  that  this  view  is 
not  the  ordinary  understanding  of  the  Church,  but  that  the  consensus  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  believers  establishes  the  epiphany  at  Bethlehem, 
within  the  first  forty  days  of  Christ's  life.  Yet  the  putting  of  Bishop 
Merrill  is  strong  and  engaging.  While  some  of  his  claims  are  not  be- 
yond controversy,  there  is  a  strength  in  his  position  which  is  surprising. 
Whoever  follows  the  argument  carefully  will  be  inclined  to  recast  his 
views  of  the  whole  occurrence.  As  to  the  family  life  of  Mary,  which  the 
bishop  sets  out  primarily  to  discuss,  he  is  no  less  positive  and  engaging. 
Our  Lord,  he  claims,  had  other  "brothers"  and  "sisters"  in  the  flesh, 
the  terms  not  being  used  in  the  accommodated  meaning  that  some  have  as- 
cribed to  them,  but  in  the  strictest  significance  of  those  words.  These 
sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary  were  James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas;  the 
daughters  are  unknown  by  name.  The  discussion  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Nazarene  family  is  too  full  for  reproduction  here;  but  the  argument 
sweeps  the  ground  from  underneath  the  feet  of  the  Romish  Church  in  its 
antiquated  claim  for  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  and  stamps  its  per- 
sistent Mariolatry  as  an  unwarranted  and  pagan  proceeding.  With  the 
outcome  of  the  volume  as  a  whole  the  reader  will  find  himself  in  fullest 
sympathy.  The  book  is  not  an  apotheosis.  The  limitations  of  the  inquiry 
are  set  in  the  brief  records  of  the  evangelists.  Protestantism  must  recog- 
nize these  limitations  and  make  the  best  of  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  goes  without  the  saying  that  in  style  the  book  is  logical,  vigorous,  at- 
tractive. No  better  discussion  of  this  great  subject  has  lately  been  put 
into  such  compact  form. 

Hittory  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  H.  C.  Sheldon,  Professor  In  Boston  University.  2  vols., 
8to,  pp.  898.  New  York :  Harper  ft  Brothers.  Price,  cloth,  $3.50  per  set. 

In  this  work  the  obvious  aim  is  to  give  an  unprejudiced  statement  of 
facts.  In  order  to  compass  this  the  author  endeavors  to  get  as  near  as  jk>s- 
sible  to  original  sources — the  genuine  and  trustworthy  documents  of  each 
successive  age.  Much  use  is  made,  it  is  true,  of  secondary  sources,  but 
these  are  not  made  a  substitute  for  the  original,  except  when  the  latter 
are  inaccessible.  The  conciseness  of  Professor  Sheldon's  history  indicates 
that  he  has  sought  to  practice  a  strict  economy  of  words.  He  keeps  down 
the  bulk  of  the  work  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  perfect  clearness  and  a  fair 
degree  of  fluency  in  style.  The  course  of  events  in  the  different  epochs  is 
so  mapped  out  and  the  subject-matter  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  clear  and 
easy  comprehension  on  the  part  of  student  or  reader.  The  aim  of  the  work 
is  evidently  not  dogmatic,  apologetic,  or  polemic,  but  historic.  The  au- 
thor's standpoint,  which  is,  of  course,  that  of  evangelical  Arminianism,  is 
not  concealed,  but  it  is  not  obtrusively  paraded  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son. A  Lutheran  professor  reports  that  he  has  used  the  work  as  a  text-book 
with  satisfaction  and  excellent  results.  Not  to  undertake  an  analysis  of 
the  book  or  a  comparison  of  its  various  parts,  we  may  remark  that  the  ma- 
terials of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  (the  fourth  period  in  the 
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history)  arc  handled  with  remarkable  thoroughness  and  success.  The 
scope  of  and  reasons  for  this  revised  edition  are  indicated  in  the  Preface. 
Considerable  additions  have  been  made  in  the  interests  of  up-to-date  ac- 
curacy and  completeness.  An  alphabetical  index  of  the  main  themes  is 
added  to  the  complete  analysis  of  the  work  contained  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions. Particularly  worthy  of  note  are  the  additions  on  "Attrition," 
"  Bochmeand  Bunder,"  and  "  The  Theology  of  Kitsch  1."  Clearness,  sim- 
plicity, and  fairness,  with  broad  and  industrious  scholarship,  characterize 
the  volumes.  They  seem  equally  valuable  for  private  reading  and  for 
the  recitation  room. 

17k  Greek  Tense*  in  the  New  Testament.  Their  Bearing  on  Us  Accurate  Interpretation. 
With  a  Rendering  of  the  Gospels  and  Notes.  By  toe  Bey.  P.  Thomson,  B.D.,  Minister  of 
Dunning.   12mo,  pp.  817.  Edinburgh  :  J.  Gardner  Hltt.  Price,  cloth,  $1 M. 

A  very  praiseworthy  and,  in  the  main,  successful  attempt  to  convey  to 
the  English  reader  the  fine  shades  of  meaning  locked  up  in  the  Greek 
tenses  as  employed  by  the  gospel  writers.  The  position  of  the  author  is 
that,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  main,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
used  correct  Greek,  observing  the  distinctions  of  the  classical  authorities, 
and,  hence,  that  these  distinctions  must  be  given  due  weight  in  our  read- 
ing. The  Revised  Version  wonderfully  improved  the  rendering  of  the 
tenses ;  but  the  revisers  appear  to  have  overlooked  some  points,  and  others 
they  could  not  adequately  treat  under  the  limitations  placed  upon  them 
by  the  nature  of  their  task.  Mr.  Thomson  is  able  to  deal  with  the  matter 
more  freely  ;  and  his  translation  is  marked  by  admirable  judgment  and 
abundant  scholarship.  The  changes  made  from  the  Authorized  Version 
in  the  tense  renderings  are  marked  by  a  bold,  black-faced  type,  so  as  to 
be  very  easily  seized  by  the  eye ;  and  they  are  so  frequent  that  one  gets  a 
great  freshening  and  brightening  of  the  narrative.  We  fear  to  begin  to 
quote,  lest  our  space  be  much  exceeded ;  and,  indeed,  no  single  phrases 
would  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  contin- 
uous reading  of  the  evangelists  in  this  most  recent  of  the  versions,  which 
puts  the  ripest  results  of  close  study  at  the  command  of  the  unlearned. 
We  can  certainly  commend  the  book  very  heartily,  and  hope  its  sale  may 
be  such  as  to  warrant  the  issuing  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
same  style. 


PHILOSOPHY,  SCIENCE,  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Evolution  of  Industry.  By  Henry  Dter,  C.E.,  m. a .,  D.8c  12m  o,  pp.  307.  London 
and  New  York :  MacmUlan  &  Co.  Price,  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  book  adds  something  to  the  thinking  record  upon  our  social  ques- 
tions. The  author  defines  his  position  in  a  quotation  from  an  English 
socialist,  that  11  the  issue  is  between  socialism  and  unsocialism,"  and  that 
"the  socialization  of  the  individual"  is  the  goal  of  our  "  evolution  "  in 
industry.  The  tone  of  the  work  is  ethical  rather  than  economic.  Hav- 
irjg  persuaded  himself  that  society  ought  to  evolve  a  modified  communism, 
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the  author  proceeds  to  show  that  society  is  approaching  certain  com- 
munistic methods.  He  has  an  Englishman's  horror  of  "  carrying  it  too 
far,"  and  makes  an  arbitrary  arrest  of  it  when  he  thinks  it  ought  to  stop. 
He  perceives  that  the  individual  is  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  socialism,  and 
that  the  individual  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  wealth  which  is  the  bone 
of  contention;  and  he  wants  things  so  arranged  that  the  individual  shall 
be  free  to  do  everything  except  to  sin  or  to  starve.  All  good  people 
share  this  desire.  The  socialization  of  the  individual  is  a  good  motto ;  it 
is  merely  the  Christianization  of  him.  If  this  process  goes  on  at  its  pres- 
ent rate  for  a  century  or  so  the  better  men  will  surely  make  a  happier 
industrial  world.  That  they  will  make  it  by  nationalizing  what  is  now 
individual  is  a  teaching  distinctly  prophetic,  and  probably  not  inspired. 
Uninspired  prophets  about  our  human  future  have  never  been  of  much 
value.  The  ethical  spirit  of  our  author  is  of  more  service.  His  "  oughts  " 
in  the  region  of  education,  training,  cooperation,  and  social  service  are 
helpful  and,  sometimes,  inspiring.  That  in  all  possible  ways  we  shall 
make  a  nobler  manhood  and  develop  individual  capacity  and  enthusiasm 
for  social  service,  and  that  the  greatest  shall  be  the  servant  of  all — this  is 
good  doctrine,  even  though  it  be  impaired  by  yoking  it  up  with  a  theory 
of  industrial  evolution.  On  what  is  the  main  issue  in  the  book  a  few 
more  words  are  in  place.  The  author  believes  that  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  civilized  world  has  evolved  close  up  to  the  point  where  large 
industries,  controlled  and  managed  by  large  companies,  must  pass  under 
the  control  and  management  of  the  municipality  and  the  State.  The 
proof  that  nationalization  of  land  and  of  industries  is  the  next  stage  of 
the  "  evolution  "  is  incomplete;  indeed,  it  is  rather  assumed  than  proved. 
And  there  is  a  broad  line  between  management  and  control.  If  the  former 
include  State  ownership  the  line  becomes  broader  still.  We  have,  in  fact, 
advanced — if  we  ever  had  to  advance  that  way — to  control  of  industry  by 
the  State.  And  as  conditions  change  this  control  changes  form.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  authority  of  the  State  over  corporations  becomes  thor- 
ough and  minute.  Then,  presumably,  the  chief  end  of  "reform"  or 
"evolution  "  will  be  attained.  As  to  State  ownership,  to  many  minds  it 
looks  like  a  backward  movement  rather  than  a  forward  one,  since  less 
advanced  communities  have  "owned"  in  common  the  land,  and  even 
the  workshops.  Given  a  perfect  control  of  large  industries,  the  problem 
will  be  how  railroads  and  mills  shall  be  managed.  If  the  State  manages 
it  must  do  so  by  agents.  How  shall  it  select  its  agents  ?  It  may  appoint 
and  pay  every  person  employed,  or  it  may  employ  companies  to  manage 
all  details.  This  last  is  practically  the  system  by  which  governments 
transport  the  mails  and  construct  public  buildings.  This  method  is  be- 
lieved to  be  more  economical  and  better  adapted  to  the  development  of 
the  ability  and  enterprise  which  produce  industrial  progress.  Our  author 
does  not  seem  to  have  observed  that  for  a  long  time  now  the  two  methods 
— by  contract  and  by  day's  work — have  been  followed  by  governments, 
the  two  systems  moving  side  by  side,  and  the  choice  of  either  depending 
upon  differences  in  the  work  or  upon  accidental  or  personal  influences  in 
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politics.  To  describe  the  one  as  a  coming,  and  the  other  as  a  passing, 
system  is  to  ignore  the  history  of  these  methods. 

Selected  Erniy*  of  James  DarmesttUr.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Helen  B.  Jas- 
trow.  Edited,  with  an  introductory  memoir,  by  Morris  J  astro  w,  Jr.,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  310.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  cloth,  $l.fi0. 

This  is  a  book  to  be  read  eclectically,  and  by  those  intelligent  enough 
to  discriminate.     In  its  forest  are  toadstools  and  mushrooms;  some 
berries  sweet  and  wholesome,  others  bright  and  poisonous.  It  is  no  place 
for  children.    The  author,  who  died  in  Paris  last  October,  aged  forty- 
five,  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  a  kind  of  prodigy  in  learning,  a  man  of 
frail  body  and  great  brain.    The  son  of  a  poor  Jewish  bookbinder,  he- 
was  familiar  from  boyhood  with  Jewish  lore,  with  Hebrew  and  Talmudic 
literature.     He  became  a  master  of  oriental  philology  and  the  foremost 
specialist  iu  Zoroastrianism,  translating  into  French  the  Zend-Atx*ta, 
which,  with  his  comments,  made  three  large  quarto  volumes.    For  this 
triumph  of  erudition  the  French  Academy  bestowed  its  prize  of  20,000 
francs,  conferred  biennially  for  the  most  noteworthy  achievement  of  French 
scholarship.    His  Persian  studies  led  him  to  Sanskrit.    He  was  a  master 
of  Aryan  languages  and  Semitic  tongues;  made  contributions  to  Latin 
philology,  published  a  volume  of  essays  on  English  literature,  edited  sev- 
eral English  classics,  and  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  in  which  he  unfolded 
his  conception  of  Christ.    The  essays  in  this  volume  are  seven  in  number: 
11  The  Religions  of  the  Future,"  11  The  Prophets  of  Israel,"  "Afghan  Life 
in  Afghan  Songs,"  "Race  and  Tradition,"  "Ernest  Renan,"  "An  Essay 
on  the  History  of  the  Jews,"  and  "The  Supreme  God  in  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean Mythology."    The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  his  exaltation  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  chiefly  in  one  essay,  which  fills  eighty-eight  pages.  In 
another  essay  he  says:  "The  spirit  of  the  prophets  is  in  the  modern 
soul.  .  .  .  They  loved  everything  that  we  love,  and  neither  reason  nor 
conscience  has  lost  anything  through  their  ideal.  .  .  .  Righteousness 
was  to  them  an  active  force ;  the  idea  was  converted  into  a  fact  before 
which  all  other  facts  pale.    By  virtue  of  believing  in  justice,  they  ad- 
vanced it  to  the  rank  of  a  factor  in  history.    They  had  a  cry  of  pity  for 
the  unhappy,  of  vengeance  for  the  oppressor,  of  peace  and  union  for  all 
mankind.  They  did  not  say  to  man,  1  This  world  is  worthless.'  They  said 
to  him,  'This  world  is  good,  and  thou,  too,  be  good,  be  just,  be  pure.' 
They  said  to  the  wealthy,  1  Thou  shalt  not  withhold  the  laborer's  hire; ' 
to  the  judge,  '  Thou  shalt  strike  without  humiliating; '  to  the  wise  roan, 
'Thou  art  responsible  for  the  soul  of  the  people.'  And  they  taught  many 
to  live  and  to  die  for  the  right,  without  the  hope  of  elysian  fields.  They 
taught  the  people  that  without  ideals  '  the  future  hangs  before  them  in 
tatters; '  that  the  ideal  alone  is  the  aim  of  life,  and  that  it  consists,  not  in 
the  glory  of  the  conqueror,  nor  in  riches,  nor  in  power,  but  in  holding  up 
as  a  torch  to  the  nations  the  example  of  better  laws  and  of  a  higher  soul. 
And,  lastly,  they  spread  over  the  future,  above  the  storms  of  the  present, 
the  rainbow  of  a  vast  hope — a  radiant  vision  of  a  better  humanity,  more 
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exempt  from  evil  and  death,  which  shall  no  longer  know  war  nor  un- 
righteous judges."  The  essay  on  44  The  Prophets  of  Israel "  closes  thus : 
"  Nineteen  centuries  have  passed  since  the  noblest  spirit  of  Rome,  in  the 
presence  of  the  vileness  of  the  gods  and  of  the  priests,  uttered  a  cry  of 
outraged  intelligence,  'Nor  does  piety  consist  in  showing  oneself  con- 
stantly, with  veiled  face,  before  a  stone,  and  approaching  all  the  altars, 
nor  in  prostrating  oneself  on  the  ground  and  stretching  out  open  hands 
toward  the  sanctuaries,  nor  in  sprinkling  the  altars  with  the  blood  of 
beasts,  but  in  contemplating  the  universe  with  a  calm  mind.'  And  eight 
centuries  before  Lucretius  the  God  of  the  shepherd  Amos  exclaims,  'I 
hate  your  feast  days,  your  holocausts  I  despise;  from  your  offerings  of 
fat  beasts  I  turn  away  my  eyes.  Away  from  me  with  the  noise  of  your 
songs,  that  I  may  not  hear  the  sound  of  your  lyres  1  But  let  righteous- 
ness gush  forth  as  water,  and  justice  as  a  never-failing  spring.'  The  re- 
ligion of  the  twentieth  century  is  to  be  found  in  these  two  cries;  it  will 
arise  out  of  the  fusion  of  prophecy  with  science."  The  essay  on  44  The 
History  of  the  Jews"  ends  with  this  sentence:  44  Humanity,  as  it  is  fash- 
ioned in  the  dreams  of  those  who  desire  to  be  called  freethinkers,  may 
with  the  lips  deny  the  Bible  and  its  work ;  but  humanity  can  never  deny 
it  in  its  heart  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  that  it  contains — faith  in 
unity  and  hope  for  justice,  and  without  a  relapse  into  the  mythology  and 
the  4 might  makes  right'  of  thirty  centuries  ago."  Darmesteter,  Kenan's 
greatest  pupil,  was  less  Frenchy  and  frivolous,  more  serious  minded,  de- 
vout, cleanly,  and  conscientious  than  his  master. 

Adoption  and  Amendment  of  Constitution*  in  Europe  and  America.  By  Charlies 
D.  Borgkacd.  Translated  by  Charles  D.  Hazin,  of  Smith  College.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  John  M.  Vincknt,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Crown  8ro,  pp.  888.  Lon- 
don and  New  York :  Macmlllan  a  Co.  Price,  doth,  $2. 

This  work  was  awarded  the  Rossi  prize  by  the  law  faculty  of  Paris  in 
1898.  The  Swiss  author  has  distinguished  himself  by  other  careful  and 
fertile  studies  in  modern  democracy,  in  which  he  displays  both  learning 
and  sound  judgment.  The  subject  of  the  present  volume  is  historically 
treated,  and  the  comparison  which  so  wide  a  theme  permits  enables  the 
author  to  combine  the  historical  and  comparative  methods  to  great  ad- 
vantage. In  three  parts  the  work  discusses  (1)  44  The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Written  Constitutions  ; "  (2)  4  4  Royal  Charters  and  Constitu- 
tional Compacts;"  and  (8)  44 Democratic  Constitutions."  The  first 
part  is  properly  introductory;  the  second  is  a  review  of  an  important 
period  of  progress  toward  constitutions,  properly  so  called  ;  the  third 
contains  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  portions  of  the  work.  In  a  his- 
tory of  democratic  written  constitutions  the  United  States  constitutions 
take  the  first  place.  French  constitutions  follow,  and  the  constitutions 
of  Switzerland  take  the  third  and  last  place.  The  constitutions  of  Latin 
America  are  considered  in  an  appendix  to  the  book,  devoted  to  our  fun- 
damental law.  The  constitution  as  a  law  over  lawmaking  is  an  Ameri- 
can invention;  and  the  first  growths  were  the  Plantation  Covenants,  the 
first  of  which  was  entered  into  by  the  Pilgrims  in  1620.    The  author  has 
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seized  upon  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  these  political  covenants  were 
imitated  from  the  Church  covenants  which  united  the  Pilgrims.  The 
theory  of  all  our  constitutions  lies  in  the  thesis  of  a  sermon  preached  by 
Thomas  Hooker  in  Connecticut  in  1688.  He  affirmed,  first,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  choose  their  public  magistrates  and,  also,  the  right 
"to  set  the  bounds  and  limitations"  of  the  power  of  these  magistrates  ; 
and  he  employs  language  now  become  familiar,  declaring  that  "the 
foundation  of  authority  is  laid  in  the  free  consent  of  the  people."  The 
work  of  Mr.  Borgeaud  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  political  literature  of 
the  United  States.  Like  Professor  Bryce,  he  naturalizes  his  work  among 
us  by  making  it  a  necessary  part  of  our  political  education.  Looking  at 
us  through  Swiss  eyes,  he  sees  much  that  had  escaped  American  eyes; 
and  his  high  estimate  of  our  constitutional  record  is  inspiring  and  will 
serve  the  cause  of  good  citizenship  among  us.  It  is  one  of  those  books 
which  every  student  of  our  institutions  will  have  to  read  if  he  would  be 
perfect  in  his  reading.  But  this  is  not  all  ;  to  the  general  reader  the 
book  will  furnish  easy  reading  upon  one  of  the  profoundest  themes. 

Songs  of  the  SnU.   Ry  Frank  L.  Stanton.   12mo,  pp.  217.  New  Tort :  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 
Price,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 

Emerson  once  wrote:  "What  we  call  obscure  condition  or  vulgar  so- 
ciety is  that  condition  and  society  whose  poetry  is  not  yet  written,  but 
which  you  shall  presently  make  as  enviable  and  renowned  as  any."  At 
the  present  rate  it  will  not  be  long  before  no  condition  or  society  will  re- 
main the  poetry  of  which  has  not  been  written.  What  with  Bret  Harte, 
and  John  Hay,  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  George  W.  Cable,  and  Miss 
Wilkins,  and  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and 
Eugene  Field,  and  S.  W.  Fobs,  and  various  others,  the  local  vernaculars  of 
all  parts  of  our  country  and  the  dialects  and  experiences  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  seem  likely  to  get  recorded  in  print.  By  an  increasing 
class  of  writers  in  prose  and  verse  it  has  been  resolved,  in  the  spirit  of 
Robert  Burns,  that  the  humblest  and  homeliest  things  in  the  world  shall 
be  taken  up  and  written  about.  They  are  word  painters  who,  like  Millet 
with  his  brush,  find  and  depict  the  meaning  and  the  pathos  of  common 
life.  Some  of  them  are  singers,  and  all  sorts  of  little  everyday  things  are 
caught  up  and  knitted  on  the  needles  of  their  versifying,  with  a  result  in 
which  our  native  human  instincts  have  a  warm,  old-fashioned  comfort,  as 
hands  and  feet  have  in  home-knit  woolen  stockings  and  mittens.  Up 
from  Georgia  now  in  a  volume  of  verse  comes  the  happy,  hopeful,  ring- 
ing voice  of  a  newspaper  man,  Frank  L.  Stanton,  a  staff  writer  on  The 
Atlanta  Constitution,  who  does  but  sing  because  he  must,  being  so  full  of 
bubbling  boyish  life  and  merry  music  that  no  drudgery  can  repress  it. 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  (Uncle  Remus)  writes  a  warm,  admiring  Preface,  in 
which  are  these  words:  "In  a  period  that  fairly  reeks  with  the  results  of 
a  sham  culture  that  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  verities  of  life,  and  a 
sham  philosophy  that  worships  mere  theories,  it  is  surely  something  to 
find  a  singer  breathing  unceremoniously  into  Pan's  pipes  and  waking 
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again  the  woodland  echoes  with  snatches  of  song  that  ring  true  to  the 
ear  because  they  come  straight  from  the  heart.  .  .  .  Here  is  one  with  the 
dew  of  morning  in  his  hair,  who  looks  on  life  aud  the  promise  thereof 
and  finds  the  prospect  joyous.  Whereupon  he  lifts  up  his  voice  and 
speitks  to  the  heart ;  and  lo,  here  is  Love,  with  nimble  feet  and  sparkling 
eyes;  and  here  is  Hope,  fresh  risen  as  from  sleep;  and  here  is  Life,  made 
beautiful  again."  Artless  simplicity,  homely  humor,  common  sense, 
touches  of  tenderness,  pure  mirth,  flashes  of  fancy,  and  some  imagination 
rollic  and  frolio  and  tumble  together  in  these  verses  in  a  way  to  tickle 
grown  men  till  they  laugh  and  cry  like  boys.  Of  course  the  critics  scowl 
and  say  this  is  not  art;  but  what  a  dreadful  world  this  would  be  if  there 
were  nothing  in  it  but  artl  Some  one  defines  eloquence  as  11  making  the 
primitive  chords  to  vibrate."  Frank  Stanton  and  Whitcomb  Riley,  the 
Georgian  and  the  Hoosicr,  do  undeniably  touch  those  chords;  and  when 
you  are  half  ashamed  of  reading  their  foolish  lines,  all  at  once  your  inmost 
heart  is  stirred,  there  is  a  dewfall  in  your  eyes,  and  a  smell  of  sweetbrier, 
or  honeysuckle,  or  hay  fields,  or  ripe  buckwheat  is  in  the  air.  An  old  Cali- 
fornia miner  described  a  shiftless  acquaintance  in  the  patois  of  the  camp, 
"  I've  panned  him  out  over  and  over  again,  but  can't  find  any  color." 
Stanton's  Songt  of  tJie  Soil  are  sprinkled  with  some  bright  grains  that  give 
a  golden  color  aud  value.  For  a  sample  of  his  spirit  and  style  these  two 
verses,  taken  haphazard,  in  which  he  contradicts  the  saying  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant  that  autumn  days  are  "  melancholy" — M  the  saddest  of  the 
year : " 

These  ain't  the  "  melancholy  days  " — thero's  lots  o'  fun  in  sight; 
The  cool  and  bracing  moruin's,  an'  the  big  oak  Ores  at  night; 
The  hounds  upon  the  rabbit's  trail,  the  wild  doves  on  the  wing, 
The  maiden  with  the  red  lips,  and  the  lover  with  the  ring ! 

These  ain't  the  '*  melancholy  days  " — not  much!  they're  full  o*  life, 
An'  you're  thankful  fer  your  sweetheart,  an'  you  praise  God  fer  your  wife! 
An'  then  on  general  principles — in  view  of  what  he's  givin' — 
You  shout  a  hallelujah  fer  the  privilege  o'  livin'. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  American  Commonwealth.  In  two  volumes.  Volume  I :  The  National  Government— 
The  State  Government.  Volume  II :  The  Party  System— Public  Opinion— Illustrations 

and  Reflections— Social  Institutions.  Third  edition  :  completely  revised  throughout,  with 
additional  chapters.  By  James  Brtck,  Author  of  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  M.  P.  for 
Aberdeen.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  724 ;  vol.  11,  pp.  001.  London  and  New  York :  Macmlllan 
A  Co.   Price  per  volume,  cloth,  $4. 

Some  seven  years  ago  an  eminent  English  scholar  undertook  the  great, 
and  it  would  seem  the  almost  impossible,  task  of  portraying  the  complex 
political  and  social  institutions  of  the  United  States.  In  its  method  of  treat- 
ment his  publication  radically  differed  from  that  once  famous  work,  De 
Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America.    Avoiding  the  "  temptations  of  the 
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deductive  method,"  it  merely  classified  the  striking  features  of  our  na- 
tional practice  and  allowed  these  facts  to  "speak  for  themselves;"  while 
De  Tocqueville's  volume  was  rather  a  treatise  upon  the  principle  of  de- 
mocracy, "  full  of  fine  observation  and  elevated  thinking,"  and  only  ap- 
pealing for  its  illustrations  to  American  life.  The  English  work,  however, 
like  the  French,  was  the  result  of  the  author's  personal  observations  in  the 
United  States,  and  these  observations  were  supplemented,  as  far  as  his 
conclusions  were  defective,  by  the  suggestions  of  various  prominent  Amer- 
ican authorities  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  for  accuracy.  With  such  a 
genesis,  Bryce's  work  on  American  institutions  has  attracted  wide  notice 
in  the  thinking  world  and  has  now,  within  less  than  a  decade,  reached 
its  third  edition.  To  review  it  is  to  repeat  the  commendations  and  the 
criticisms  which  have  before  this  been  written,  since  it  is  virtually  a  re- 
issue of  the  first  edition,  with  statistical  revisions  and  other  necessary 
alterations  and  enlargements.  The  first  volume  is  an  able  study  of  the 
nature  of  our  national  and  State  governments,  involving  an  amount  of 
research  which  the  most  industrious  investigator  might  dread,  and  a  nice 
discrimination  from  whose  exercise  even  one  M  to  the  manner  born  "  might 
shrink.  We  may  only  quote  the  titles  of  some  of  the  chapters  of  this 
volume  to  show  the  wide  field  which  Mr.  Bryce  traverses,  among  them 
being  the  following:  "The  Origin  of  the  Constitution,"  "Nature  of  the 
Federal  Government,"  "  Presidential  Powers  and  Duties,"  "The  Relations 
of  the  Two  Houses,"  "The  Courts  and  the  Constitution,"  "  Working  Re- 
lations of  the  National  and  the  State  Governments,"  "Growth  and  De- 
velopment of  the  Constitution,"  "Nature  of  the  American  State,"  "The 
Development  of  State  Constitutions,"  "State  Legislatures,"  "The  Terri- 
tories," and  "Local  Government."  Prominent  among  the  author's  con- 
clusions in  this  connection  is  his  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  Ameri- 
can federal  system.  The  problem  with  all  federalized  nations,  he  de- 
clnres,  is  to  "  secure  an  efficient  central  government  and  preserve  national 
unity,  while  allowing  free  scope  for  the  diversities,  and  free  play  to  the 
authorities,  of  the  members  of  the  federation."  In  the  solution  of  this 
problem  lies  the  "characteristic  merit  of  the  American  Constitution."  It 
"has  given  the  national  government  a  direct  authority  over  all  citizens, 
irrespective  of  the  State  governments,  and  has,  therefore,  been  able  safely 
to  leave  wide  powers  in  the  hands  of  those  governments.  .  .  .  The 
application  of  these  two  principles,  unknown  to,  or  nt  any  rate  little  used 
by,  any  previous  federation,  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to 
the  stability  of  the  American  system  and  to  the  reverence  which  its  citi- 
zens feel  for  it — a  reverence  which  is  the  best  security  for  its  perma- 
nence." The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Bryce  is  more  miscellaneous.  With 
lynx-eyed  scrutiny  he  looks  over  the  whole  range  of  our  political  prac- 
tices, municipal  doings,  and  social  workings,  and  with  a  skill  thnt  is  re- 
freshing he  disillusion! sea  the  complacent  American  who  dreams  that 
only  perfection  Inheres  in  his  system.  All  that  the  author  writes  for  in- 
stance, of  "The  Mnchine,"  "Rings and  Bosses,"  and  "Spoils"  is  true  to 
the  life,  notwithstanding  the  recent  effective  attempts  at  purgation.  With 
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a  master  hand  he  sketches  that  unctuous  and  illusive  personage,  the  boss, 
which  every  American  municipality  knows.  "  An  army  led  by  a  council 
seldom  conquers;  it  must  have  a  commnnder  in  chief,  who  settles  dis- 
putes, decides  iu  emergencies,  inspires  fear  or  attachment.  The  head  of 
the  ring  is  such  a  commander.  lie  dispenses  places,  rewards  the  loyal, 
punishes  the  mutinous,  concocts  schemes,  negotiates  treaties.  He  gener- 
ally avoids  publicity,  preferring  the  substance  to  tho  pomp  of  power,  and 
is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  he  sits,  like  a  spider,  hidden  in  the 
midst  of  his  web.  He  is  a  boss."  The  chapter  on  "The  Tammany  Ring 
in  New  York  City  "  is  a  stirring  portrayal  of  what  has  been,  but,  let  it  be 
hoped,  is  never  again  to  be.  Incidentally,  the  following  record  of  the 
early  Tammany  is  refreshing:  "Already  in  1812  it  was  a  force  in  the 
city,  having  become  a  rallying  center  for  what  was  then  called  the  Re- 
publican, and  afterward  the  Democratic,  party;  but  the  element  of  moral 
aspiration  does  not  seem  to  have  become  extinct,  for  in  1817  it  issued  an 
address  deploring  the  spread  of  the  foreigu  game  of  billiards  among  young 
men  of  the  upper  classes.  At  one  time,  too,  it  possessed  a  sort  of  natural 
history  museum,  which  was  ultimately  purchased  by  the  well-known 
showman,  P.  T.  Baraum."  As  to  woman  suffrage,  Mr.  Bryce  instances 
some  of  the  reasons  which  lead  an  impartial  observer  to  doubt  "  whether 
full  political  suffrage,  as  distinguished  from  school  or  municipal  suffrage, 
is  likely  to  be  granted  to  women  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
within  the  next  thirty  years."  Of  the  bar  Mr.  Bryce's  generalization  is 
the  following:  "  In  what  may  be  called  habits  of  legal  thought,  their  way 
of  regnrding  legal  questions,  their  attitude  toward  changes  in  the  form 
or  substance  of  the  law,  American  practitioners,  while  closely  resembling 
their  English  brethren,  seem  on  the  whole  more  conservative."  Coedu- 
cation in  the  Eastern  States  is  generally  held  as  undesirable,  and  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  are  in  "a  state  of  transition."  Of  the  do- 
mestic exaltation  of  woman  the  author  pleasantly  speaks  in  a  footnote: 
"  I  have  heard  American  ladies  say,  for  instance,  that  an  Englishman  who 
has  forgotten  his  keys  sends  his  wife  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  fetch 
them;  whereas  an  American  would  do  the  like  errand  for  his  wife  and 
never  suffer  her  to  do  it  for  him."  A  tribute  to  American  manhood  it  is, 
as  truthful,  let  us  hope,  as  it  is  complimentary  I  Of  American  oratory 
the  writer  does  not  speak  in  words  altogether  complimentary.  In  public 
speaking,  he  holds,  our  delivery  is  "deliberate  and  even  slow."  The 
most  common  American  defect  "is  a  turgid  and  inflated  style.  The 
rhetoric  is  Rhodian  rather  than  Attic,  overloaded  with  tropes  aud  figures, 
apt  to  aim  at  concealing  poverty  or  triteness  in  thought  by  exaggeration 
of  statement,  by  a  profusion  of  ornament,  by  appeals  to  sentiments  too 
lofty  for  the  subject  or  the  occasion.  The  florid  diction  of  the  debating 
club  or  the  solemn  pomp  of  the  funeral  oration  is  frequently  invoked  when 
nothing  but  clearness  of  exposition  or  cogency  of  argument  is  needed." 
Finally,  the  author's  chapter  on  "The  Churches  and  the  Clergy"  calls 
for  adverse  notice,  in  the  facts  that  the  figures  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mem- 
bership arc  incorrectly  given,  that  the  ranking  of  Methodism  in  cduca- 
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tional  matters  is  hardly  complimentary,  and  that  the  restriction  of  a  cler- 
gyman from  speaking  on  secular  subjects  ex  cathedra  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  new  order.  But  the  larger  criticism  ou  the  chapter,  made  in 
our  previous  review  of  Mr.  Bryce  in  1889,  still  holds — that  altogether  too 
little  space  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church  in  America. 
To  compass  all  its  majestic  influence  on  national  life  in  a  single  chapter 
of  nineteen  pages — though  the  defense  might  urge  that  nnothcr  chapter 
follows  on  "The  Influence  of  Religion" — is  like  the  measurement  of  the 
great  Atlantic  in  a  thimble!  But  the  reader  must  supplement  this  cur- 
sory notice  of  a  few  points  in  Mr.  Brycc's  great  work  by  his  own  careful 
study.  The  treatise  deserves  the  best  atteution  he  can  give  it,  since  it  is 
the  work  of  a  philosopher,  and  not  of  a  mere  compiler.  And,  however  dis- 
tasteful the  experience  may  be,  it  is  always  wholesome  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  sec  us. 

.Russian  Rambles.  By  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  Author  of  The  Epic  Songs  of  Rtttgta.  12mo, 
pp.  360.  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  ideas  now  current  about  Russia  are  in  this  book  denominated  M  ab- 
surd.11 Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  of  Russian  customs, 
and  that  by  visitors  whose  intelligence  and  judgment  we  have  no  reason 
to  question,  "  the  common  incidents  of  everyday  life,"  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  verdict  of  the  present  author,  44  are  not  known,  or  are  known  so  im- 
perfectly that  any  statement  of  them  is  a  travesty."  Of  such  nn  existing 
necessity  for  reconstructing  present  views  of  Russian  life  only  the  spe- 
cialist is  qualified  to  judge.  But,  if  there  be  such  a  need,  let  us  believe 
that  the  present  author,  out  of  her  varied  experiences  in  the  land  of  the 
czars,  is  able  to  lead  the  reader  into  the  truth.  Her  volume,  at  least,  has 
all  the  clearness  of  delineation  that  indicates  the  trained  and  accurate  ob- 
server. "We  imported  into  Russia,"  she  says,  in  her  opening  words, 
"untaxed,  undiscovered  by  the  customhouse  officials,  a  goodly  stock  of 
misadvice,  misinformation,  apprehensions,  and  prejudices,  like  most  for- 
eigners, albeit  we  were  unusually  well  informed  and  confident  that  we 
were  correctly  posted  on  the  grand  outlines  of  Russiau  life  at  least." 
With  these  words  as  a  starting  point  the  author  proceeds  to  describe  the 
real  Russia  in  successive  chapters,  which  are  in  turn  humorous,  instructive, 
and  charmingly  reminiscent.  Among  the  erroneous  beliefs  concerning 
Russia  is  the  idea  that,  as  to  passports,  police,  and  |>o8t  office  affairs,  the 
official  espionage  is  phenomenally  strict.  Regarding  the  censorship  exer- 
cised over  foreign  literature,  the  writer  shows  that  even  this  supervision  has 
its  flexibility.  44 1  once  asked,"  says  she,  41  a  member  of  the  censorship 
committee  on  foreign  books  on  what  principle  of  selection  he  proceeded. 
He  said  that  disrespect  to  the  emperor  and  the  Greek  Church  was  offi- 
cially prohibited;  that  he  admitted  everything  which  did  not  err  too 
grossly  in  that  direction,  and,  in  fact,  everything  except  French  novels  of 
the  modern  realistic  school."  The  haggling  customs  of  Russiun  trade  are 
described  in  vivid  coloring,  as  well  as  the  strange  features  of  Russian 
summer  resorts,  the  charming  home  life  of  Count  Tolstoi,  interesting  peasant 
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customs,  journeying  on  the  Volga,  the  methods  of  the  Kumys  cure,  and 
the  quaintness  of  the  Nizhni  Novgorod  Fair.  Of  all  these  matters,  how- 
ever, space  forbids  a  detailed  mention.  No  one,  however  ignorant  of 
Russia,  can  read  and  not  receive  new  light  on  its  national  and  social  life; 
no  one,  however  indifferent,  can  fail  to  feel  the  spell  of  the  author's  en- 
thusiasm. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Religion  of  the  Republic,  and  Law  of  Religion*  Corporation*.  A  Treatise  on 
the  American  Social  Structure,  Civil  and  Religious.  Beiug  a  Concise  Statement  of  the 
Relations  of  tbe  Suites  of  the  Union  to  the  Federal  Government  Constituting  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  of  tbe  Relations  of  the  Christian  Religion  to  Each  and  All : 
Together  with  the  Laws  of  the  Several  States  concerning  Religious  Societies,  Corpora- 
tions, Title  Deeds,  Wills,  etc.,  and  Forms  in  Harmony  with  the  Laws.  By  Alpha  J. 
Ktnett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Bourtl  of  Church  Extension  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Assisted  by  Eminent  Legal  Counsel.  8vo,  pp.  S52.  Cin- 
cinnati :  Cranston  &  Curt*.  New  York  :  Hunt  A  Eaton.   Price,  clotb,  $3.20. 

Upon  three  fundamental  conclusions  Dr.  Kynett  has  built  the  super- 
structure of  his  worthy  volume.  These  conclusions  are  that  Christianity, 
"  not  of  sects,  or  of  councils,  or  of  human  decrees,  but  of  the  Bible,"  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  that  "all  ecclesiastical  bodies,  churches, 
and  religious  societies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  subject  to  the  civil 
authority  in  all  matters  involving  the  legal  protection  of  human  rights ;" 
and,  lastly,  that  "the  highest  duty  of  American  citizenship  is  to  preserve 
and  maintain  n  the  social  structure,  civil  and  religious,  which  has  been 
received  from  the  fathers  of  the  republic.  In  the  maintenance  of  these 
all  important  propositions  Dr.  Kynett  has  written  extendedly  and  well, 
and  has  furnished  an  elaborate  introduction  to  the  legal  compilations 
which  make  up  the  body  proper  of  his  work.  So  far  as  the  laws  of  legal 
corporations  themselves  are  concerned,  there  are,  perhaps,  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  few  authorities  superior  to  himself.  His  lengthy  serv- 
ice as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Church  Extension  has 
brought  about  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  regulations  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union  as  to  religious  societies,  corporations,  title 
deeds,  and  kindred  subjects,  so  that  this  volume  is,  in  a  sense,  the  fruit 
of  thirty  years  of  burden-bearing  for  Methodism.  As  to  the  details  of 
State  laws,  there  is  so  much  included  in  this  compilation  that  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  no  inquirer  who  seeks  for  light  will  be  disappointed.  The 
fact  that  Dr.  Kynett  ho*  been  assisted  by  "eminent  legal  counsel  "  gives 
an  additional  value  to  his  book,  and  th"  further  fact  that  it  is  a  second 
edition,  in  enlarged  form,  of  a  former  io&uc  speaks  well  for  the  possibili- 
,  ties  of  usefulness  for  his  new  volume. 

Thf  Jungle  Book.  By  Ren  yard  K  ipli  no.  12mo,  pp.  303.  New  Tork  :  Tbe  Century  Com- 
pany. Price,  cloth,  $1.50. 


A  venture  in  a  new  line  by  a  brilliant,  powerful,  and  versatile  story- 
teller. "Mr.  Kipling's  best  bid  for  immortality ;"  "a  book  that  speaks  of 
original  genius,  one  that  is  above  the  fashion  of  the  hour;"  "a  book  for 
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youngsters  of  all  asres,  from  nine  to  ninety; "  "  it  is  as  good  as  the  best  of 
Oriuim  uud  Hans  Audereen;"  "nothing  about  animals  since  ^sop's 
fables  can  compare  with  it" — such  are  the  verdicts  of  capable  authori- 
ties. The  book  shoots  far  ahead  of  the  scientists,  and  tells  many  things 
about  the  denizens  of  the  jungle — the  "monkey  people,"  the  "snake 
people,"  and  the  rest — that  natural  history  has  never  reported.  The 
atory  of  "  The  White  Seal "  reminds  one  faintly  of  Charles  Kiugsley's  Wattr 
Babiee.  The  author,  who  is  the  confidant  of  all  the  beasts,  obtained 
part  of  his  jungle  knowledge  from  "the  scholarly  and  accomplished  Baha- 
dur Shah,  baggage  elephant  number  174  on  the  Indian  register."  These 
stories  appeared  in  St.  Nicholas  in  1894,  and  similar  contributions  from 
Kipling  will  be  coutinucd  during  1895.  This  volume  has  reached  ita 
fifteenth  thousand.  Rudyard  Kipling  knows  India,  and  that  this  means 
knowing  something  of  wild  beasts  and  serpents  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  recent  statement:  "The  number  of  deaths  caused  by  wild 
animals  is  increasing  greatly  in  India,  snake  bites  heading  the  list 
last  year  with  21,000  victims.  Of  2,800  persons  who  were  killed  by 
animals,  tigers  killed  nearly  a  thousand,  leopards  201,  wolves  175, 
bears  121,  and  elephants  68.  Ninety  thousand  head  of  cattle  were  de- 
stroyed, an  increase  of  9,000  over  the  year  before.  On  the  other  hand, 
15,000  wild  beasts  were  killed,  iucluding  nearly  1,800  tigers  and  over 
4,000  leopards,  besides  almost  120,000  deadly  snakes." 

John  March,  Southerner.  By  Georok  W.  Cable,  lftuo,  pp.  513.  New  York :  Charles 
Scrlbner'aSons.  Price,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  author  of  Old  Creole  Day*,  Dr.  Sevier,  The  Gmndmitnee,  and  The 
Silent  South  is  easily  the  chief  of  Southern  writers  to-day.  His  Creole 
stories  and  prose  pastorals  of  Arcadian  Louisiana  are  rich  with  true  human 
feeling,  exquisite  in  description,  expert  in  analysis,  sunuy  and  tender  with 
humor  which  is  a  surface  gleam  on  depths  of  pathos,  and  bear  the  unmis- 
takable tokens  of  genius.  This  genius  was  in  time  to  preempt  an  tin- 
worked  vein,  a  field  untilled  and  unoccupied;  has  mined  that  vein  to  his 
own  enrichment  aud  the  world's  delight;  went  into  the  untouched  wilder- 
ness of  Creole  life,  felled  trees,  made  a  large  clearing,  aud  built  the  house 
of  his  fame.  There  he  now  has  a  fertile  and  spacious  estate,  the  result  of 
his  own  iugenuity,  enterprise,  and  toil.  At  the  start  he  had  the  advantage 
of  knowing  that  rank  and  tangled  Southern  wilderness  and  its  possibilities 
of  development.  John  March  is  a  story  of  the  New  South,  beginning  with 
two  Confederate  soldiers,  plodding  homeward  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
"brooding  on  the  impoverishment  of  eleven  States,  and  on  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women  sitting  in  the  ashes  of  their  desolated 
hopes  and  the  lingering  fear  of  unspcakaMe  humiliations."  The  boy  John 
March  is  eight  years  old,  astride  the  horse,  with  headquarters  behind  the 
saddle,  his  little  fists  clutching  his  father's  coat,  when  we  first  meet  him. 
At  the  end  of  his  day's  ride  the  tired,  comfortable,  happy  boy  no  sooner 
touches  the  bed  than  "  his  spirit  circles  softly  down  into  the  fathomless 
under-heaven  of  dreamless  sleep."    "  A  child  can  afford  to  sleep  without 
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dreaming;  he  has  plenty  of  dreams  without  sleeping."  One  character  in 
the  book  "  wins  success  by  show  rather  than  by  merit,"  carries  the  day 
by  an  audacity  little  short  of  fantastical ;  while  of  another  it  is  said,  "  His 
failures  make  a  finer  show  than  most  men's  successes;  he'd  rather  shine 
without  succeeding  than  succeed  without  shining."  It  is  not  always  the 
superior  man  who  succeeds,  or  the  inferior  man  that  fails.  A  Southern 
general,  being  sharply  criticised  by  his  neighbors  shortly  after  the  war  for 
being  too  quick  to  "accept  the  situation,"  for  harmonizing  too  much 
with  the  federal  authorities  at  New  Orleans,  and  for  acting  generally  as 
if  the  war  was  over,  came  out  in  an  open  letter,  in  substance  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  "  The  king  never  dies;  citizenship  never  ceases;  a  bereaved 
citizenship  has  no  right  to  put  on  expensive  mourning  and  linger  through 
a  dressy  widowhood  before  it  marries  again.  There  are  men  who,  when 
their  tree  has  been  cut  down  even  with  the  ground,  will  try  to  sit  in  the 
shade  of  the  stump.  Such  men  are  those  who,  now  that  slavery  is  gone, 
still  cling  to  a  civil  order  based  on  the  old  plantation  system.  They  are 
like  a  wood  sawyer  robbed  of  his  saw  horse  and  trying  to  saw  wood  in  his 
lap."  Whoso  desires  a  glimpse  of  what  went  on  in  the  seething  South  in 
the  pott  Ullum  years,  when  society  was  all  a  ferment  and  a  foam  with  the 
disruption  and  weltering  upheaval  of  old  conditions,  social,  civil,  and  eco- 
nomic, and  the  crystallization  of  ancient  elements  into  a  new  and  modern 
state,  let  him  follow  the  growth  and  fortunes  of  John  March,  Southerner, 
boy  and  man,  through  these  five  hundred  living  pages. 

Puxhino  to  the  Front ;  or.  Success  Under  Difficulties.  A  Book  of  Inspiration  and  En- 
couragement to  all  who  are  Struggling  for  Self-elevatlon  along  the  Paths  of  Knowl- 
edge and  of  Duty.  Illustrated  with  Twenty-four  Fine  Portrait*  of  Eminent  Persona.  By 
Orison  swrrr  Marden.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  418.  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co. 
Price,  cloth,  $1.50. 

When  asked  to  mention  a  book  teaching  the  wny  to  success  and  suit- 
able as  a  gift  to  a  young  man  in  business  we  recommended  the  present 
volume.  Further  examination  of  the  work  has  only  increased  our  first 
estimate  of  its  worth.  In  compact  form  it  discusses  the  qualities  of  will 
power,  cheerfulness,  enthusiasm,  tnct,  accuracy,  pluck,  persistence,  and 
more  that  contribute  to  worldly  prosperity.  Yet  it  is  far  more  than  a 
series  of  abstract  essays  on  welldoing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  chiefly  a 
grouping,  from  the  lives  of  great  men,  of  striking  incidents  which  enforce 
the  theoretical  lessons  taught.  Many  of  the  modern  leaders  of  the  world, 
in  the  various  departments  of  human  action,  pass  in  review  hefore  the 
reader  and  give  inspiration  to  noble  endeavor.  The  portraits  of  Lincoln, 
Bismarck,  Holmes,  Peabody,  Morse,  Darwin,  Webster,  and  more,  over 
whose  lives  the  passing  years  have  already  thrown  a  glamour,  enrich  the 
volume.  In  its  general  scope  it  ranks  with  the  works  of  Samuel  Smiles 
and  Dr.  John  Todd,  while  it  is  more  recent  and  new  in  its  illustration 
than  they.  We  commend  it  for  its  high  purpose  to  help  young  man- 
hood; for  its  Christian  interpretation  of  life;  for  the  absence  of  the 
homiletic  and  patronizing  spirit;  and  for  a  common  sense  method  of  treat- 
ment that  strikes  straight  to  the  mark. 
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Nobt*cum  Dew,  the  Gaxptl  of  the  Incarnation.  By  William  Frederic  Faber,  Author 
of  Hie  Church  of  the  Time*.  12mo,  pp.  187.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  4  Co. 
Price,  clotb,  SI. 

Here  are  a  dozen  very  neat  sermons  in  a  very  neat  dress.  There  is  one 
each  for  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  Pentecost,  to- 
gether with  four  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  three  ou  other  topics. 
Though  evidently  by  a  Churchman,  they  can  be  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit  by  Christians  of  all  denominations.  "  The  kingdom  of  God,"  says 
the  author,  "is  the  enthronement  of  righteousness  and  truth  and  love." 
All  the  topics  are  treated  in  this  broad,  beautiful  spirit.  And,  though 
the  reader  will  not  find  the  poetical  diction  of  a  Frederic  William  Faber 
or  the  vigorous  originality  of  a  Frederic  William  Robertson,  he  will  not 
regret  having  become  familiar  with  these  discourses. 

Literary  and  Social  Estaus.  By  Gioroe  William  Curtis.  Crown  8ro,  pp.  288.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Price,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.60. 

"  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost,"  is  what 
all  men  feel  like  saying  concerning  the  utterances  of  Curtis,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  ideal  and  elegant  specimens  of  American  manhood.  The  sub- 
jects of  these  essays  are  "Emerson,"  "Hawthorne,"  "The  Works  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  "Rachel,"  "Thackeray  in  America,"  "Longfel- 
low," ".Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,"  "Washington  Irving."  In  addition, 
here  is  that  noble  and  exquisite  lecture,  written  in  1857,  and  not  hitherto 
published,  on  "Sir  Philip  Sidney,"  which  was  delivered  from  many  a 
platform,  East  and  West,  through  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  which 
seemed  to  all  who  were  so  happy  as  to  hear  it  the  unconscious  exposition 
and  definition  of  the  very  essence  of  Curtis's  own  high-souled,  immacu- 
late, chivalric  manhood. 

The  Book  of  Humbert.  By  the  Rxv.  Robert  a.  Watson,  M.A..  D.D.  Author  of  GotpcU 

of  Yesterday,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  414. 
Tlie  Second  Book  of  King*.  By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R-8.,  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 

U'fjv,  Cnmbrhlfje,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  496. 
The  Book*  of  Chronicle*.  By  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Luuguagf* 

and  Literature,  Hackney  and  New  Colleges,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  404. 
Ttie  Psalm*.  Volume  II.    Psalms  XXXIX-LXXXIX.    By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  503. 

The  Book  of  Ezeklel.  By  the  Rev.  John  Skinner,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Exegesis,  Presbyterian  College,  London.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  499. 

The  Book  of  Daniel.  By  J.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.8.,  Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  334. 

The  Second  Epintlt  to  the  Corinthians.  By  James  Dennet,  B.D.  Crown  8ro,  pp.  367. 

The  Ept*Ue  of  St.  Peter.  By  J.  Rawson  Lumbt,  D.D.,  Late  Margaret  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity In  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  374. 

Each  of  the  above  eight  books  in  "  The  Expositor's  Bible  "  series  illus- 
trates a  high  ideal  of  Scripture  interpretation.  All  that  we  have  said  of 
previous  numbers  of  this  series,  through  the  interval  of  several  years, 
may  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  present  volumes.  Their  textual  treat- 
ment is  general  rather  than  specific;  their  scholarship  is  of  a  superior 
order,  as  the  names  of  Farrar,  Maclaren,  and  others  show ;  their  vigor, 
vividness,  and  practical  character  make  them  valuable  for  the  pastor's 
study.    The  publishers  are  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York. 
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Art.  I.— THE  NEED  FOR  AN  EVANGELISTIC  MINIS- 
TRY. 

To  evangelize  is  "  to  instruct  in  the  Gospel ;  to  preach  the 
Gospel ;  to  convert  to  a  belief  in  the  Gospel."  All  this  may 
be  done  by  pen,  or  word  of  mouth,  or  by  a  holy  life.  In  La 
Rochelle,  which  for  many  years  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, there  is  an  ancient  cathedral  whose  aisles  were  once 
trodden  by  the  bravest  men  and  saintliest  women.  As  one  en- 
ters he  may  see  at  the  right  a  magnificent  window,  in  which  are 
the  figures  of  an  apostle,  life-size,  and  an  angel.  The  angel 
has  in  his  left  hand  a  long  trumpet,  and  in  his  right  hand  an 
open  book.  On  the  left-hand  page  is  written,  "  Tuba  mimim 
spargens  sonum  ;  "  and  on  tlio  opposite  page  is  written,  "  Liber 
scriptu*  profuretur"  The  interpretation  is  manifest.  The 
written  book,  the  Bible,  which  reveals  the  will  of  God  and 
makes  known  the  plan  of  redemption  and  salvation,  shall  be 
published ;  but  it  is  the  Gospel  trumpet  that  scatters  the  joyful 
news,  the  wonderful  news,  the  glad  sound,  far  and  wide  overall 
the  earth.  The  evangelist  must  be  more  than  a  writer,  more 
than  a  teacher,  more  than  a  book;  he  must  be  the  living  incar- 
nation of  Gospel  truth,  and  he  must  translate  his  life  into  words 
aflame  with  love  and  compel  the  attention  of  toiling,  suffering, 
dying,  despairing  men  and  women,  until  they  shall  come  out  of 
the  regions  of  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  light  and  liberty  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

Every  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  spirit  and  pur- 
pose should  be  an  evangelist.    The  Master  was  an  evangelist. 
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The  supreme  evidence  of  his  divinity  was,  not  that  he  gave  6ight 
to  the  blind,  strength  and  soundness  to  the  lame,  cleansing:  to  the 
lepers,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  life  to  the  dead,  but  that  he 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  poor — that  he  evangelized.  In  troth, 
he  was  a  restless,  itinerant  evangelist ;  fur  he  went  about  all  Gali- 
lee, "  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom,"  and,  incidental!}7,  "  healing  all  manner  of  sickness 
and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people."  Almost  at  the  in- 
stant when  he  was  taken  up  from  earth  and  a  cloud  received 
him  out  of  the  sight  of  his  astonished  followers,  he  said,  "  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations;  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  ;  "  "  And  ye  shall  be 
witnesses  unto  me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  These 
words  of  the  risen  Christ  ought  to  inspire  every  loyal  heart 
with  an  all-consuming  desire  to  spread  abroad  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  and  win  this  world  back  to  its  rightful  allegiance. 
When  these  words  take  possession  of  the  soul  then  we  know 
what  Paul,  the  great  evangelist  to  the  nations,  meant  when  he 
said,  "  Yea  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord : .  .  .  . 
that  I  may  know  him,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and 
the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformable  unto 
his  death."  Hence,  if  we  study  the  example  and  commands  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  if  we  study  the  thought  and  spirit  of  Paul,  we 
must  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  so  long  as  there  are  care- 
less souls  to  be  aroused,  penitents  to  be  comforted,  and  saints  to 
be  instructed  and  encouraged,  there  will  be  needed  a  ministry 
that  is  thoroughly  evangelistic. 

The  conditions  of  every  age  are  peculiar.  Theh'rst  century 
of  the  Christian  era  had  scarcely  anything  in  common  with  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then  there  was  but  one 
nation.  Home  was  everything.  Home  claimed  dominion 
from  the  Hebrides  to  the  Sahara,  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  empire  was  magnificent,  irre- 
sistible, and  supposed  to  be  eternal.  Christians  were  few  in 
numbers,  humble  in  rank,  powerless  in  politics,  despised  by  the 
learned,  persecuted  by  tyrants,  and  scattered  here  and  there  un- 
certain of  the  future.  To-day  the  nominal  Christians  of  the 
world  number  half  a  billion — a  third  of  its  entire  population. 
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Christian  nations  control  all  things  by  sea  and  land.  There 
is  no  terra  incognita.  Even  Africa  has  been  explored  and  is 
being  rapidly  apportioned  among  the  Christian  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Men  fly  from  country  to  country  as  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  they  seud  their  thonghts  around  the  world  with 
a  6peed  that  well-nigh  outstrips  the  light.  Everybody  in 
Christendom  may  know  every  morning  at  the  breakfast  table, 
or  every  evening  at  the  supper  table,  most  of  the  principal 
evcntBthat  have  taken  place  in  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours 
in  all  the  lands  between  the  frozen  circles  of  the  North  and 
the  South.  We  are  neighbors  by  propinquity  to  everybody. 
There  are  no  hermit  nations;  there  are  no  somnolent  peoples. 
The  rush  of  events  has  awakened  the  whole  mass  of  humanity. 
If  there  are  comparatively  few  great  and  all-embracing  scholars 
there  are  uncounted  millions  who  know  more  or  less  about 
men  and  things,  about  the  past  and  present,  about  matters  with 
which  they  ought  to  be  familiar,  and  equally  about  those  they 
would  do  well  to  ignore  and  forget  forever.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  perils  surrounding  the  Christian  faith. 
There  is  no  longer  persecution  that  involves  the  loss  of  liberty, 
possessions,  or  life.  We  have  freedom  almost  everywhere  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences. 
But  none  the  less  are  there  manifest  efforts  to  undermine  the 
foundations  upon  which  Christianity  has  been  built ;  a  persist- 
ent, malicions  determination  in  every  way  to  set  aside  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible ;  a  specious  or  virulent  antagonism  to  the 
claims  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  a  calm,  quiet,  invulnerable  indiffer- 
ence ;  and  an  intense  devotion  %nd  slavery  to  fame,  fashion, 
wealth,  pleasure,  and  all  worldliness  and  sin.  To  compare  the 
conditions  of  1895  and  those  of  the  year  95,  in  not  a  few  re- 
spects it  will  appear  that  the  opposing  forces,  the  enemies  of 
Christianity,  are  as  formidable  now  as  then. 

There  is  one  fundamental  fact  we  must  always  remember. 
Humanity  itself,  in  all  essentials,  is  always  the  same.  This  is 
true  of  all  the  races  now  living.  It  always  has  been  true,  and 
always  will  bo  true.  The  ideas  of  ought  not  and  ought,  of  sin 
and  penalty,  of  God  and  responsibility  are  thoroughly  ingrained 
in  the  nature  of  man.  They  are  found  in  all  lands ;  they  can- 
not be  obliterated.  It  is  equally  true  that  souls  everywhere  de- 
sire and  long  to  be  delivered  from  the  burden — may  we  not  say 
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from  the  guilt,  the  pollution,  and  the  power  ? — of  sin.  Human 
souls  are  not  orphaned,  they  are  not  outcast,  they  are  not  forgot- 
ten. God  has  them  in  mind,  and  his  love  flows  out  to  all,  and 
he  will  happily  be  found  by  those  who  feel  after  him.  Human 
hearts  are  hungry  for  pity,  compassion,  sympathy,  love.  This 
hunger  is  just  as  natural  and  just  as  universal  as  the  hunger  of 
the  body  ;  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  6upposo  that  Bome  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  satisfy  this  heart-hunger  ?  The  very 
existence  of  hnnger  proves  that  somewhere  there  must  be  an 
adequate  supply  of  what  is  needed  to  appease  the  inevitable 
longings  of  the  deathless  spirit.  The  one  sufficient,  supreme, 
divine  remedy  for  all  ills,  whether  of  individuals  and  of  hu- 
manity, is  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God ;  for  it  is  the  infinite,  om- 
nipotent, all-efficient  power  of  God,  the  eternal  and  ever-blessed 
heavenly  Father  whose  name  is  Love,  unto  salvation — salvation 
of  soul  and  body,  for  time  and  eternity — to  everyone,  of  every 
race  and  nation,  that  believeth.  The  remedy  is  brought  within 
the  reach  of  everyone,  and  it  may  be  obtained  upon  conditions 
that  may  easily  be  complied  with  by  all. 

We  need  to  remember  always  that  the  Gospel  is  complex  and 
comprehensive.  There  is  much  more  to  it  than  is  embraced  in 
that  puerile  proverb,  "  Bo  good  and  you  will  be  happy."  When 
it  is  assumed  that  such  a  proverb  covers  the  case  we  relegate 
the  Gospel  to  the  low  standard  of  Confucius  and  Mencins. 
There  must  be  the  foundation  of  good  conduct  in  the  intelligent 
apprehension  of  truth ;  and  bo  the  Gospel  implies  the  search  for 
truth.  The  Gospel  has  its  greatest  triumphs  in  such  intellects  as 
those  of  Paul  and  Newton  and  Wesley.  The  Lord  recognized 
the  use  of  the  intellect  when  he  said, "  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life :  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me."  And  the  use  of  the  intellect  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Gospel  is  commended  in  that  memorable  passage 
where  it  is  said,  "  These  were  more  noble  than  those  in  Thessa- 
lonica,  in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of 
mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether  those  things 
were  so."  But  the  Gospel  requires  faith  and  belief,  because 
there  are  depths  and  heights  of  divine  wisdom  that  can  never  be 
fully  grasped  by  the  human  understanding,  and  because  human 
reason  may  not  be  able  to  perfectly  adjust  all  the  relations  of 
revealed  truth.   "  For  we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight." 
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In  these  days  in  which  we  find  ourselves  living  mnch  is  said 
in  regard  to  creeds,  as  though  they  were  of  the  least  possible  im- 
portance. There  are  some  so-called  Christian  ministers  who 
evidently  think,  with  the  unbelieving  poet,  that  a  man's  creed 
must  be  right  who  lives  a  respectable  and  decent  life,  forgetting 
the  restraining  power  that  men  of  right  creeds  have  on  all  about 
them.  The  Gospel  is  a  creed — an  imperative,  intolerant,  God- 
ordained  creed.  "  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  These  are 
the  words  of  Jesus,  and  they  imply  the  existence  of  a  creed— of 
something  to  be  believed.  Men  with  no  moral  convictions  are 
the  men  without  creeds.  Men  who  excuse  sin  and  make  it  a  triv- 
ial thing  in  the  moral  universe  are  the  men  without  creeds. 
Men  who  think  God  is  careless,  indifferent,  oblivious  in  regard 
to  the  violations  of  the  divine  law  are  the  men  without  creeds. 
Men  who  make  myths  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  the  resurrection  and 
the  judgment,  are  the  men  without  creeds.  The  men  who,  while 
they  maintain  the  appearance  of  respectability  and  good  conduct, 
are  yet  worldly,  self-indulgent,  pleasure-seeking,  and  selfish  are 
the  men  without  creeds.  Genuine  Christian  character  inde- 
pendent of  the  Christian  creed  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Jesus 
was  a  creed-maker.  Hear  him  :  "  Ye  believe  in  God  "—the  God 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  omniscient,  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  the 
eternally  self-existing  God.  "  Ye  believo  in  God  "—the  law- 
maker and  administrator  of  the  material  and  moral  realms, 
the  watchful,  faithful,  loving  friend  of  all  men.  This  faith  in 
God  is  the  first  article  of  this  creed.  And  the  second  is  like  unto 
it :  "  Believe  also  in  me."  Believe  in  me  as  the  Messiah, 
whose  coming  has  been  foretold  from  Genesis  to  Malaclii ;  in 
ine,  of  whom  Mo6es  and  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets  all  tes- 
tify ;  in  me,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  the  I  Am  of  the  Old 
Testament,  equal  with  the  Father,  self-existent  from  all  eter- 
nity, the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  The  Lord  Jesus 
had  no  idea  of  character  without  creed,  and  it  would  seem  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  a  man's  head  or  heart  who 
inveighs  against  creeds. 

What  this  present  hour  needs  is  that  God's  people  "should 
earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto 
the  saints.  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares,  who 
were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation,  ungodly 
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men,  turning  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness,  and  deny- 
ing the  only  Lord  God,  and  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Fur- 
thermore, as  John  Wesley  says,  "we  are  to  contend  ear- 
nestly, yet  humbly,  meekly,  and  lovingly,  for  the  faith,  for 
all  fundamental  truths,  once  delivered  by  God,  to  remain 
unvaried  forever."  This  is  no  time  for  laxity  and  latitud i na- 
na n  ism.  The  imperative  duty  of  this  eventful  hour  is  to  refuse 
to  waver  "  like  a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and 
tossed."  "  For  we  are  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the 
beginning  of  our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end,"  "  till  we 
all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stat- 
ure of  the  fullness  of  Christ :  that  we  henceforth  be  no  more 
children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness, 
whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive."  These,  and  such  as 
ihese,  are  men  with  creeds,  and  they  are  the  men  to  stand  up 
against  the  tide  of  irreligion,  unbelief,  and  carelessness  of  God 
and  his  truth  that  wrathfully  or  insidiously  would  undermine 
the  bulwarks  of  our  faith  and  hope.  A  ministry  that  is  really 
and  truly  evangelistic  will  stand  upon  this  ground,  and  under 
all  circumstances  will  proclaim  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Such 
a  ministry  will  not  spend  its  time  in  apologizing  for  the  truth 
or  in  simply  defending  the  truth ;  but,  rather,  it  will  stand  out 
boldly,  take  the  aggressive,  and  be  ready  always  "  with  all  faith- 
ful diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word."  There  can  be  no  possible 
substitutes  for  such  methods  and  for  such  a  ministry.  The 
more  pronounced,  definite,  and  biblical  are  the  views  of  the 
minister,  the  more  evangelistic  will  he  be  and  the  better  adapted 
to  all  the  exigencies  of  these  extraordinary  times. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  truth  that  the  Gospel, 
while  it  involves  the  use  of  the  intellect,  even  the  highest 
powers  of  the  greatest  intellect,  and  while  it  requires  a  definite 
creed  based  on  the  word  of  God,  also  takes  cognizance  of  the 
affectional  nature  of  man.  "  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness;  and  with  the  month  confession  is  made  unto 
salvation."  The  ideal  of  some  people  with  superficial  culture 
and  timid  natures  is  that  a  Christian  should  be  a  bit  of  ice — 
clear  ice,  it  may  be,  but  devoid  of  emotion.   They  have  not  the 
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remotest  appreciation  of  the  experiences  of  Jesus  and  John 
and  Paul,  or  of  the  unnumbered  millions  of  holy  souls  that  have 
ached  and  throbbed  and  agonized  for  sinners  in  danger  of 
eternal  doom,  and  have  exulted  and  sung  and  shouted  over 
victories  won.  To  live  without  emotion,  to  suppress  all  mani- 
festations of  love  and  joy,  to  be  good  without  a  creed,  to  be  a 
proper,  impassible  thing  instead  of  a  sympathetic  soul,  to  be  a 
polished  marble  statue  instead  of  a  living  man,  seems  to  be  the 
height  of  possible  attainment.  These  are  the  people  who  would 
have  driven  the  Syrophenician  woman  away  from  Christ ; 
who  would  have  sent  the  man  home  from  his  neighbor's  house 
without  bread ;  who  would  have  stood  by  the  grave  of  Lazarus 
with  never  a  sigh  heaving  the  breast,  or  a  quiver  on  the  lip, 
or  a  tear  brimming  the  eyes.  These  are  the  people  who  would 
not  have  rejoiced  with  the  woman  who  found  her  lost  money, 
or  with  the  man  who  found  his  wandering  sheep,  or  with  the 
father  of  the  prodigal  when  his  poor,  wayward,  sinning  boy 
came  home.  Thank  God,  the  Gospel  is  complex  and  comprehen- 
sive, meets  the  wants  of  all  men,  and  appeals  to  all  the  powers, 
•  capabilities,  and  faculties  of  our  natures.  It  is  not  a  poor,  one- 
sided, unsymmetrical,  deformed  thing,  like  a  post  in  the  ground 
to  which  young  twigs  are  tied  to  keep  them  straight;  it  is  an 
inspiration,  an  influence,  an  energy,  an  attraction,  a  divine 
manifestation  of  truth,  pity,  compassion,  love,  combined  with 
omniscient  power  for  the  uplift  of  the  6onl  and  the  salvation  of 
the  race. 

The  fact  that  the  Gospel  is  such  as  has  now  been  indicated 
does  not  imply  that  all  clergymen  are  evangelistic,  or  that  all 
the  clergymen  of  any  one  denomination  are  evangelistic.  "Wc 
need  not  search  closely  in  order  to  find  those  who  are  ranked  as 
Christian  miuisters  who  have-  very  little  sympathy  with  the 
evangelistic  spirit.  There  aro  quite  a  few,  taking  all  clergy- 
men into  account,  who  make  but  little  use  of  the  Gospel  in 
their  ministrations.  They  know  Shakespeare  better  than  thev 
know  the  Bible ;  they  are  more  familiar  with  the  heathen 
poets  than  with  the  Psalms ;  they  are  more  earnest  readers  of 
the  novels  of  the  day  than  of  the  epistles  of  Paul.  They  pride 
themselves  on  their  scholarly  attainments,  and  arc  never  so  well 
pleased  as  when  they  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  literary 
class.    Their  sermons  aro  essays;  their  themes  are  poetical, 
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fanciful,  impractical.  The  people  listen,  and  if  they  receive 
any  impression  it  will  be  expressed  by  "  How  beautiful !  how 
soothing ! "  These  preachers  have  little  use  for  the  Command- 
ments or  the  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  aud  the  ethics  of 
the  Bible  is  too  exacting  aud  severe  to  command  their  atten- 
tion or  challenge  an  honest  effort  to  fulfill  its  requirements. 
Such  preachers  are  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  if,  indeed,  they 
have  enough  of  plan  or  purpose  to  lead  anybody.  Duty,  con- 
science, retribution,  eternity,  cross-bearing,  Christ-following 
are  all  ignored.  If  the  intellect  is  gently  agitated,  if  the 
aesthetic  nature  is  slightly  stimulated,  if  an  indefinite  hope  of 
future  good  and  eternal  well-being  is  faintly  produced,  it  is 
about  all  that  is  anticipated  or  expected.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  Church  and  the  world  if  such  preachers,  when  they  pass 
off  the  stage  of  action  or  inaction,  might  leave  no  successors. 
They  are  cumberers  of  the  ground — barren  fig  trees.  They  are 
not  evangelistic,  and  they  have  no  desire  to  be.  If  Christianity 
had  to  depend  upon  them  for  continuance  and  vitality  it 
would  practically  die  out  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  genera- 
tions. We  need  a  ministry  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  tlfe  head, 
a  ministry  that  will  appeal  to  all  the  God-given  faculties  of  the 
emotional  nature,  and  so  win  men  to  that  service  which  is  per- 
fect freedom  and  to  that  joy  which  is  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory.  The  human  heart  is  a  harp  of  a  thousand  strings,  and 
we  need  a  ministry  that  can  sweep  with  loving  touch  all  chords 
and  stir  the  whole  being.  An  evangelistic  ministry,  warm- 
hearted, full-souled,  loving,  brotherly,  can  do  this;  and  no  other 
can.    Such  a  ministry  was  never  more  needed  than  now. 

Then  we  have  a  class  of  ministers  who  never  forget  the 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin.  They  are  careful  about  the  tradi- 
tions, like  those  of  whom  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  who, 
laying  aside  the  commandments  of  God,  gave  themselves  with 
all  diligence  to  the  frequent  washing  of  their  hands  and  of  pots 
and  cups  and  tables  and  brazen  vessels.  They  are  taken  up 
with  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  think  more  of  posture  and  dress, 
of  bookstands  and  altars,  of  robes  and  mantles,  of  candles  and 
crucifixes,  of  censers  and  incense,  of  ordinations  and  historic  fa- 
bles, of  rituals  and  church  authority,  than  they  do  of  the  great  and 
eternal  truths  of  God's  word  and  a  holy  life.  The  letter  that  kill- 
eth  is  everything  to  them,  while  the  spirit  that  giveth  life  is  well- 
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nigh  forgotten  or  buried  without  the  hope  of  resurrection.  It 
is  sad  bnt  true,  as  the  history  of  the  ages  proves,  that  a  ritual- 
istic ministry  is  not  qualified  to  represent  a  living  Christ  or 
to  do  the  work  which  a  waiting  world  so  sadly  needs.  There 
is  absolutely  no  force,  no  power  for  good,  in  such  as  these ; 
they  cannot  reclaim  this  world  and  bring  it  back  to  God.  Un- 
der their  leadership  the  Church  will  drift  away  from  Christ  and 
will  become  frivolous,  worldly,  formal,  dead,  until  at  last  Christ 
will  say :  "  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast 
left  thy  first  love.  Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou 
art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works ;  or  else  I  will 
come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out 
of  his  place,  except  thou  repent." 

Besides  these  two  classes  of  ministers  just  mentioned  we 
have  a  third.  They  are  not  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
evangelical  Churches,  though  here  and  there  one  may  be 
found ;  they  abound  in  the  so-called  liberal  Churches ;  they 
are  in  this  country  and  England  and  on  the  Continent.  It 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  mention  a  name  that  would 
exactly  describe  them.  They  commonly  assume  to  be  "  ad- 
vanced thinkers,"  "  progressive  theologians,"  "  higher  critics," 
"  profound  scholars,"  44  abreast-of-the  age,  up-to-date  investiga- 
tors of  all  knowledge."  They  are  really  flavored  with  Kenan, 
Strauss,  Baur,  "Wellhausen,  with  a  lingering  trace  of  Astruc, 
Voltaire,  Paine,  and  Spinoza.  They  know  better  than  all  the 
Jews,  and  all  the  evangelical  historical  students  of  all  ages,  who 
wrote  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  and  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah 
and  Daniel.  They  are  very  largely  given  to  evolving  their 
knowledge  from  their  own  inner  consciousness.  They  seem  to 
lack  sincerity,  modesty,  honesty,  and  candor.  When  they 
finish  their  work  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  there  is  little  left  but 
a  wreck.  They  eliminate  prophecies,  especially  those  concern- 
ing Christ ;  they  throw  out  everything  that  is  supernatural ; 
they  make  the  authors  of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
magnificent  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  unknown,  un- 
named, and  unheard-of  men,  who  lived  a  thousand  years  after 
Moses  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  among  the  exiles  of 
Babylon.  The  work  done  by  these  destructive,  rationalistic, 
arrogant  critics  would  be  bad  enough  if  confined  to  the  Old 
Testament;  but,  if  possible,  the  destruction  they  make  with 
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the  New  is  still  worse.  They  degrade  Christ ;  they  will  not 
tolerate  the  idea  of  miracles ;  they  seem  to  have  a  virulent 
hatred  of  what  is  spiritual  and  supernatural.  Whatever  these 
people  may  call  themselves,  whatever  in  their  pride  of  scholar- 
ship and  opinion  they  may  assume  to  be,  there  is  one  name 
they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  wear.  They  are  destructive 
rationalists.  They  exalt  human  reasou  to  a  dizzy  height,  and 
then  bow  before  its  dictates.  Unbroken,  unimpeached  history, 
that  goes  hack  for  thousands  of  years,  has  no  weight  with  them. 
They  make  a  Babel  of  their  discussions,  for  no  two  of  them 
agree;  they  have  added  but  little,  if  any,  additional  light  of  re- 
search and  scholarship  to  that  already  in  possession  of  evangelical, 
historical,  theological  students.  They  are  destructive  to  the 
last  degree,  for  the  natural  and  logical  outcome  of  their  teach- 
ings must  be  the  loss  of  all  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  word  of 
God.  Good  men  may  be  deluded  by  these  destructives  and 
still  hold  on  to  their  goodness ;  converted  men  to  some  extent 
may  be  drawn  away  by  the  babblings  of  these  destructives  and 
yet  hold  on  to  their  hope  in  Christ ;  but  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  this  destructive  rationalism  is  toward  deism  and  atheism.  It 
is  a  cause  of  unspeakable  regret  that  any  man  holding  these 
views  should  be  tolerated  in  any  evangelical  pulpit  or  school  of 
theology,  for  the  ultimate  outcome  will  bo  as  baleful  as  the 
exhalations  of  the  deadly  upas  tree. 

In  contrast  to  these  three  classes  of  so-called  clergymen,  or 
ministers,  it  affords  supreme  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  have 
an  evangelical  and  evangelistic  ministry.  They  are  not  all 
found  in  any  one  Church.  They  are  in  every  Church  where 
the  name  of  Jesus  is  held  in  reverence  as  that  of  the  second 
person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  where  he  is  loved  and  wor- 
shiped, where  he  is  known  as  the  all-atoning  Lamb  of  God. 
This  evangelistic  ministry  does  not  despise,  much  less  ignore, 
sound  learning  or  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the  intellect ;  for 
it  believes  that,  other  things  being  equal,  tho  man  with  the  best 
brain  and  most  carefully  and  wisely  trained  is  the  best  evangel- 
ist. Nor  does  it  undervalue,  much  less  pour  contempt  on, 
creeds.  It  holds  to  the  Bible,  first,  last,  and  always,  as  the 
source  of  all  truth  essential  to  salvation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
claims  a  part  in  the  heritage  of  the  ages  and  takes  the  Apostles' 
Creed  as  a  wise  and  helpful  formulation  of  doctrine.    It  lias 
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a  hope,  and  is  ready  and  able  to  declare  the  reason  for  it  It 
believes,  and  therefore  it  speaks.  Its  faith  is  "  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seeu."  It  believes 
the  whole  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews.  It  believes  in  the  in- 
spiration and  authority  of  all  the  Scriptures.  It  believes  in  the 
supernatural,  in  miracles,  in  the  absolute  divinity  of  Jesus,  in 
his  atonement,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of 
God.  It  believes  in  the  resurrection,  in  the  judgment,  in  im- 
mortality, in  heaven  and  hell.  It  believes  that  every  penitent 
soul  may  come  to  God  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  find 
pardon,  life,  and  salvation.  It  believes  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  "  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ; "  and  in  this  faith  it 
expects  the  Gospel  to  spread  abroad,  until  the  last  son  of  Adam 
shall  hear  the  joyful  sound. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  such  a  ministry,  with  such  a 
faith,  was  needed  it  is  now.  Christ  has  told  us  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  u  there  shall  bo  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the 
moon,  and  in  the  stars ;  and  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations, 
with  perplexity ;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring ;  men's  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear,. and  for  looking  after  those  things  which 
are  coming  on  the  earth."  No  mightier  problems  ever  con- 
fronted Christianity  than  at  this  hour.  What  are  we  to  do 
with  labor  and  capital  ?  What  with  the  conniptions  of  society  ? 
What  with  the  venality  of  statesmen  and  legislators?  What 
with  worship  of  wealth  and  power?  What  with  the  wronged 
and  oppressed  in  this  land  and  all  lands  ?  What  with  the  vast 
masses  of  the  illiterate  of  Christendom  ?  What  with  the  hordes 
of  tramps  and  the  vile  and  dangerous  classes?  What  with  the 
poor  of  the  great  cities  ?  What  with  the  waste  of  naval  and 
military  armament  ?  What  with  the  awful  drink  habit  and  the 
fearfully  malignant  and  cursef ul  drink  traffic  ?  What  with  the 
unconverted,  unenlightened,  unevangelized  thousand  millions 
of  heathenism. 

Surely  such  a  condition  of  affaire  as  is  revealed  by  these  ques- 
tions may  well  appall  the  stoutest  heart  and  try  the  stanchest 
faith.  The  supreme  hope  of  the  world  is  in  a  genuine,  cultured, 
believing,  rejoicing,  evangelistic  ministry.  Such  a  ministry 
can  answer  questions  and  resolve  doubts;  can  state,  explain, 
defend  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  when  formulated  into  creeds ; 
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can  exemplify  the  blessed,  joyous,  conscious  experience  of  a 
personal  salvation.  This  world  is  not  to  be  won  to  Christ  en 
masse.  From  this  time  on  it  is  to  be  hand-to-hand  work.  The 
ministry  is  the  divinely  appointed  leadership  of  the  people.  If 
the  ministry  is  evangelistic  the  people  will  be  the  same.  And 
when  the  Church  and  ministry  are  both  evangelistic  all  bar- 
riers to  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  Christ  will  be  removed,  the 
great  and  pressing  questions  that  demand  attention  will  be 
solved,  the  Gospel  message  will  be  carried  to  all  lands,  and 
the  morning  of  the  millenmium  will  be  hastened  in  its  coming. 
Why  may  it  not  become  the  all-absorbing  desire  of  every  min- 
ister to  enter  with  all  his  6onl  upon  evangelistic  work,  which 
includes  the  enlightenment  and  conversion  of  6inners  and  the 
building  up  of  all  converts  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  ?  In  or- 
der to  this  there  must  be  entire  consecration  of  all  that  is  ever 
called  "  my  "  or  "  mine ; "  a  devotement  of  all  powers  to  the 
service  of  the  Master ;  a  seeking  for  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  for  purity,  inspiration,  and  service,  until  the  gift  is  be- 
stowed ;  a  holy,  blameless  life ;  and  ceaseless  toil  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  souls  of  men.  That  God  may  give  the  Churches 
and  the  world  an  evangelistic  ministry  ought  to  be  the  ceaseless 
prayer  of  every  loyal  Christian  heart. 
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Art.  II.— A  STUDY  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 

Sociology  is  as  yet  a  study,  rather  than  a  science.  The  term 
itself  is  of  recent  origin.  It  was  coined  or  invented  by  Augnste 
Comte,  and  was  used  by  him  in  his  Coura  de  PhUosophie 
Positive  to  designate  that  department  of  his  philosophy  which 
treats  of  social  phenomena,  the  laws  that  govern  them,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other.  His  was  the  first  attempt  to  seg- 
regate the  isolated  phenomena  of  human  society  from  their 
physical  environments  and,  by  combining  them  into  related 
groups,  to  explain  and  account  for  them  in  a  scientific  manner. 
He  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  creation  and  construction  of  a 
new  science— the  science  of  society — to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  "  sociology 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  adopted  the  term  invented  by  Comte, 
and  incorporated  the  newborn  science,  remolded  somewhat  in 
order  to  make  it  harmonize  with  his  evolutionary  doctrine^, 
into  his  "  synthetic  philosophy,"  thus  giving  it  vogue  among 
English-speaking  people.  He  also  greatly  broadened  its  scope, 
since  under  it,  as  a  convenient  and  elastic  cognomen,  he  ranges 
a  vast  amount  of  heterogeneous  matter  pertaining  to  almost 
every  conceivable  phase  of  human  relations,  thought,  and 
activity.  He  assigns  to  sociology  the  consideration  of  all 
physical,  emotional,  intellectual,  political,  ethnic,  moral,  and 
religious  phenomena  arising  from  or  connected  with  the  life 
and  history  of  mankind.  He  holds  that  it  is  its  province  to 
give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  all  domestic, 
ceremonial,  industrial,  economic,  civil,  political,  commercial, 
ecclesiastical,  and  religions  institutions  and  customs  existent 
among  men,  and  that  it  must  point  out  and  describe  their  mu- 
tual relationships  and  interdependences  and  their  effect  on 
each  other  and  on  society  at  large. 

Constituted  on  the  Spencerian  basis  sociology  must  become 
generic  and  all-inclusive,  rather  than  a  science  with  well- 
defined  lines  of  demarcation  from  other  sciences,  and  must 
embrace  in  its  wide  sweep  everything  that  pertains  to  social 
phenomena  of  all  kinds  and  grades— in  fact,  everything  that 
pertains  to  human  life  and  nature,  viewed  from  a  social  stand- 
point  "With  such  a  scope,  sociological  science  becomes  but  a 
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synonym  for  a  vagne  generalization,  covering  a  field  of  thought 
and  investigation  bo  vast  and  various  that  no  single  mind  can 
thoroughly  traverse,  much  less  master,  it,  and  requiring  a 
scientific  preparation  such  as  no  one  is  capable  of  obtaining, 
since  all  of  the  organized  sciences  have  grown  to  6uch  magni- 
tude that  the  best-equipped  student  can  hardly  hope  to  master 
thoroughly  and  completely  any  one  of  them  in  a  single  life- 
time, much  less  such  a  congeries  of  sciences  as  must  necessarily 
be  included  in  a  sociological  system  like  that  devised  and  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  followers.  Besides  this,  the  rela- 
tionships existing  between  such  various  and  widely  divergent 
subjects  are  not  infrequently  so  slight  and  inconsequential  as  to 
render  it  almost,  if  not,  indeed,  quite,  impossible  to  combine 
them  into  one  harmonious  whole  and  thus  bring  them  into 
scientific  unity. 

As  a  result  of  the  attempt  to  extend  the  sway  of  the  socio- 
logical scepter  over  bo  wide  a  domain,  there  is  at  present  no 
general  agreement  as  to  what  shall  constitute  a  distinctive 
course  of  sociological  study  and  training.  The  courses  pre- 
scribed in  the  leading  educational  institutions,  both  of  Europe 
and  this  country,  are  about  as  various  as  the  institutions  that 
prescribe  them  or  the  men  that  formulate  and  teach  them, 
thus  furnishing  a  new  and  marked  fulfillment  of  the  old  Latin 
proverb,  "  tot  homines,  quot  sentential"  This  statement  is  fully 
corroborated  by  the  following  brief  extract  from  a  lecture  de- 
livered before  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  by  Professor  Giddings,  who  occupies  the  chair  of 
sociology  in  Columbia  College : 

Several  universities  in  Europe  find  America  have  introduced  courses 
in  sociology  ;  yet  there  is  no  defiuite  agreement  among  scientific  men  as 
to  what  the  word  shall  be  understood  to  mean.  In  some  of  the  university 
courses  it  stands  for  a  philosophy  of  society;  in  others  it  denominates  n 
study  of  the  institutions  of  tribal  communities;  in  yet  others  it  is  Applied 
to  highly  special  studies  of  pauperism,  crime,  and  philanthropy.  In 
the  literature  of  sociology,  also,  an  equally  varied  usage  may  be  found. 
'  Special  investigators  employ  the  word  in  senses  that  are  unrecognized  by 
the  systematic  writers. 

These  facts,  however,  in  no  wise  invalidate  the  claim  put 
forth  for  sociology  as  a  possible  science  of  great  importance 
and  value.    They  only  go  to  prove  that  as  yet  it  is  in  a  forma. 
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tive  state,  that  its  scope  is  not  clearly  defined,  that  its  province 
is  not  fully  determined,  and  serve  to  substantiate  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  statement  made  in  the  opening  sentence  of  this 
article — that  sociology  is  as  yet  a  study,  rather  than  a  science. 

This  statement,  however,  in  no  wise  militates  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  differentiating  and  establishing  in  the  near  future 
a  complete  and  well-defined  science  of  society,  since  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  of  history  that  no  science  has  ever  sprung  into 
existence  suddenly  and  fully  equipped,  as  Minerva  is  fabled  to 
have  sprung  from  the  cloven  skull  of  Jove.  All  of  the  sciences 
in  their  incipiency  existed  in  a  nebulous  condition,  with  a 
modicum  of  truth  as  a  nucleus.  Gradually  sloughing  off  all 
extraneous  matter  and  divesting  themselves  of  all  excrescences, 
they  have  slowly  and  steadily  developed  into  their  present  con- 
dition of  comparative  perfection.  The  noble  science  of  astron- 
omy was  for  long  centuries  enshrouded  in  the  nebulous  haze 
of  astrology,  before  it  attained  to  its  present  magnificent  devel- 
opment and  gave  to  the  world  its  luminous  revelation  of  the 
vastness  of  the  universe  and  the  everlasting,  harmonious  march 
of  the  glittering  hosts  of  heaven.  The  wizard  spell,  the  weird 
enchantment,  and  the  wild  vagaries  of  alchemy  were  the  igno- 
ble precursors  of  modem  chemistry.  For  more  than  a  century 
geology  has  been  striving  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  the  mys- 
terious, hieroglyphic  records  stored  away  in  the  lithographic 
volumes  of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  but  has  not  yet  become  a 
perfect  interpreter  of  their  hidden  meaning.  Sociology  is  the 
youngest  of  the  sciences,  having  come  into  existence  only  a 
few  decades  ago,  and  has  to  deal  with  most  intricate  and  com- 
plex problems.  When  the  slow  development  and  perfecting  of 
the  other  great  sciences  are  taken  into  account,  it  should  excite 
neither  wonder  nor  discouragement  that  a  complete  science 
of  society  has  not  yet  been  fully  differentiated,  that  its  province 
is  not  clearly  defined,  that  its  facts  are  not  yet  thoroughly  co- 
ordinated, or  that  its  votaries  are  not  in  full  accord  or  exact 
agreement  as  to  what  shall  coustitnte  its  boundaries  and  scope. 

One  encouraging  and  important  result  may  certainly  be  pred- 
icated, however,  as  accruing  from  these  years  of  study  and  in- 
vestigation along  sociological  lines,  and  that  is  that  there  is 
gradually  coming  to  be  a  consensus  of  opinion,  on  the  part  both 
of  teachers  and  students  of  sociology,  that  the  construction  of 
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a  valid  science  of  society  can  only  become  possible  by  a  com- 
plete differentiation  of  social  subjects  from  all  adventitions  re- 
lationships and  by  the  elimination  from  the  field  of  investigation 
of  all  material  not  directly  concerned  with  the  development  of 
the  social  life  of  the  race.  Because  of  this,  students  of  sociol- 
ogy will  henceforward  direct  their  attention  more  especially  to 
the  consideration  of  such  things  as  pertain  to  the  origin,  form, 
growth,  structure,  classification,  relation,  and  development  of 
social  phenomena,  the  functions  and  forces  operative  among 
them,  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  his  environments  and  to  society  at  large,  the 
means  and  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  secure  the  amel- 
ioration of  social  ills,  the  betterment  of  the  social  condition, 
and  the  final  perfecting  of  the  social  order.  Confined  within 
such  limits,  the  construction  of  a  science  of  society  clearly  be- 
comes a  feasible  task  if  attempted  by  right  methods  and  on  a 
right  basis— a  task,  too,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  best  efforts 
of  the  best  minds  of  the  age,  the  accomplishment  of  which  will 
greatly  promote  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

The  trend  of  events  and  the  condition  of  affairs  during  the 
last  decade  have  tended  to  specially  direct  public  attention  to, 
to  greatly  intensify  interest  in,  and  to  stimulate  the  stndy  of, 
social  problems.  Everywhere  throughout  the  civilized  world 
are  to  bo  seen  startling  symptoms  of  social  unrest.  Every- 
where the  masses  are  restless  and  restive.  The  air  is  full  of  an- 
gry murmurs  betokening  popular  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  order  of  things ;  and  this  general  disquietude 
is  producing  a  widespread  movement,  more  or  less  radical, 
toward  the  disintegration  and  dissolution  of  the  present  social 
order  or,  at  least,  its  reorganization  on  a  different  basis.  The 
world  is  evidently  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  social  evolution, 
or  revolution.  Signs  sinister,  baleful,  and  ominous  of  direst 
danger  are  all  too  numerous.  The  fierce,  fiendish  outbursts  of 
anarchy,  the  barbarous  recklessness  of  maddened  mobs,  the 
wanton  destruction  of  life  and  property,  the  disrespect  and  dis- 
regard of  law,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  dangerous  classes  who 
are  ever  ready  for  riot  and  rapine,  present  a  congeries  of  evils 
so  portentous  as  to  excite  the  gravest  apprehension,  even 
among  those  least  easily  alarmed,  for  the  stability  and  safety  of 
both  society  and  the  State. 
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The  twentieth  century,  Boon  to  step  into  the  historical  arena, 
hide  fair  to  be  the  melancholy  heir  to  unsolved  social  problems 
which  surpass  in  momentousness  and  magnitude  any  that  civiliza- 
tion has  hitherto  encountered,  and  before  which  all  oracles  are 
dumb.  With  the  passing  of  the  centuries  the  gregarious  instinct 
of  the  race  seems  steadily  to  intensify  and  to  impel,  with  re- 
sistless, unreasoning  impulse,  the  population  of  the  world  to 
crowd,  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  into  great  cities,  whjch  be- 
come great  sores  upon  the  body  politic ;  and  these  great  sores 
are  constantly  increasing  in  size  and  numbers  in  every  quarter 
of  the  civilized  world,  presaging  grave  danger  to  the  State. 
Inventions  multiply.  Labor-saving  machines,  with  brawny 
arms  of  iron  and  tireless  hands  of  steel,  usurp  the  placo  of  the 
human  workman,  who  either  sits  idly  by  in  sullen  silence  watch- 
ing Iris  unfeeling,  relentless,  remorseless  supplanter  and  com- 
petitor, or  joins  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  army  of 
tramps  who  are  ever  wandering  aimlessly  to  and  fro  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  social  situation  is  rendered  still  more 
embarrassing  by  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  world  is 
steadily  and,  in  some  quarters,  rapidly  increasing ;  and  that  an- 
nually millions  of  hungry  months,  and  twice  as  many  millions 
of  idle  hands,  which  must  in  some  way  be  furnished  employ- 
ment or  else  become  sources  of  mischief  to  society,  are  being 
added  to  the  multitudinous  masses  that  already  find  it  all,  or 
even  more,  than  they  can  do  to  hold  their  own  in  the  stern, 
severe  struggle  for  existence.  Amidst  such  a  perplexing,  por- 
tentous condition  of  affairs  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
or  surprise  if,  at  times,  even  the  sturdiest  and  stanchest  social 
reformers  should  lose  heart  and  hope,  nor  that  they  should  feel 
like  joining  in  the  pessimistic  wail  that  bursts  from  the  lips  of 
Hamlet,  when  he  is  overwhelmed  for  a  season  by  the  difficulties 
and  disasters  that  storm  in  upon  him : 

The  time  is  out  of  joint:  0  cursed  spite, 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  I  , 

It  is  in  times  such  as  these  which  are  now  upon  us,  whose 
troublesome  turbulence  and  dolorous  difficulties  have  been  set 
forth  in  dismal  periods  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  but  which 
have  not  even  then  been  outlined  in  as  dark  a  setting  as  circum- 
stances would  well  warrant  that  the  need  of  a  trustworthy  sci- 
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-ence  of  society  is  most  deeply  felt ;  just  as  one  feels  most  in 
need  of  a  physician  when  struck  with  a  painful  and  dangerons 
•disease.  But,  as  in  times  of  sore  sickness  one  wants  to  be  minis- 
rtered  to,  not  by  an  empiric  or  a  quack,  but  by  a  well-trained 
physician  whose  skill  has  been  duly  tested,  so,  when  the  social 
organism  is  convulsed  with  the  pangs  and  throes  of  what  may 
prove  -either  its  dissolution  or  its  transition  into  a  better  and 
higher  condition,  there  is  deepest  need  of  a  practical  science  of 
society,  that  can  prescribe  a  certain  remedy  and  devise  means 
and  methods  whereby  the  disjointed  times  can  be  set  right  and 
the  jarring,  discordant  social  elements  may  be  brought  into  en- 
during  harmony  and  perfect  unity. 

The  various  attempts  that  have  been  made  and  that  are  be- 
ing made  to  formulate  and  construct  a  valid  and  satisfactory 
science  of  society  may  be  conveniently  classified  into  three 
groups,  which  may  appropriately  be  designated,  according 
to  the  methods  severally  employed,  as  the  historical,  the  empir- 
ical, and  the  Christian  systems  of  sociology.  All  of  these  sys- 
tems have  this  in  common — that  they  begin,  as  all  sociological 
science  must,  with  the  consideration  of  the  primary  and  funda- 
mental phenomena  pertaining  to  the  social  life  and  condition 
of  the  race.  Starting  from  this  common  basis  and  pursuing 
each  its  separate  way,  they  gradually  develop  into  systems  as 
diverse  as  are  the  several  methods  employed  and  the  ideas 
and  principles  which  dominate  them. 

The  historical  method  is  the  one  pursued  by  Mr.  Spencer 
and  his  followers.  It  is  based  6olely  on  facts  deduced  from 
the  investigation  of  historical  data,  interpreted  from  an  evolu- 
tionary standpoint.  Following  this  load,  its  pathway  is  a 
dismal  one  and  is  prophetic  of  a  no  less  dismal  outcome.  It 
begins  in  the  blackness  of  barbarism  and  advances  slowly  and 
painfully  amidst  savage  superstitions,  crude  customs,  and  rudi- 
mental  institutions.  For  centuries  it  wends  its  weary  way 
amidst  contending  armies,  over  bloody  battlefields,  among  im- 
poverished peoples,  and  through  devastated  lands  lighted  with 
the  lurid  glare  of  conflagrant  homes,  harvests,  villages,  and 
cities.  Anon,  it  is  cheered  somewhat  by  the  advent  of  civ- 
ilization, which,  however,  in  many  instances,  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  refinement  of  barbarism,  and  by  the  dawning  gleam 
of  science,  which,  in  its  hands,  gives  only  a  tmleiul,  material- 
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ifltic  light.  In  each  recurring  cycle  of  human  history  it  is 
confronted  with  the  stern,  disheartening  fact  that  social  and 
civil  organizations,  institutions,  and  conditions  only  make 
progress  until  they  attain  to  a  certain  maximum  of  vitality  and 
completeness  ;  then  they  gradually  decline,  decay,  and  disap- 
pear, and  a  new  start  must  be  made  by  a  new  people,  in  new 
environments. 

Even  after  many  centuries  have  elapsed,  during  which  evo- 
lutionary processes  have  been  continually  active  under  favorable 
circumstances,  it  is  apparent,  even  in  lands  where  civilization 
and  society  have  attained  their  highest  development,  that  while 
the  clangor  of  conflict  may  have  ceased  the  warlike  spirit  still 
remains,  having  only  taken  on  another  form.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  to  exist  to-day  as  a  more  dangerous  factor  than  when  it 
manifested  itself  in  open,  bloody  contests  between  hostile  na- 
tions, since  now  society  itself  is  everywhere  seen  to  be  divided 
into  contending  factions.  The  masses  are  arrayed  against  the 
classes,  the  hostile  race  spirit  having  been  transformed  into  a 
more  rancorous  and  dangerous  class  spirit  The  forces  of  labor, 
organized  into  societies,  associations,  and  trades  unions,  are 
arrayed  against  trusts,  combines,  syndicates,  and  corporations, 
the  huge  battalions  of  capital,  so  that  these  two  mighty  factors 
of  modern  civilization,  which  ought  to  be,  and  naturally  are, 
friends  and  allies,  are  separated  into  hostile  and  contending 
camps. 

Under  the  iron  regime  of  laissez  faire — the  fetich  of  the  his-- 
torical  school  of  sociology — the  most  glaring  and  iniquitous 
social  and  civil  inequalities  have  obtained.  The  shrewd,  the 
strong,  and  the  unscrupulous,  governed  only  by  the  maxim 
"  Might  makes  right,"  exploit  the  weak  and  oppress  the  poor. 
With  the  continued  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  the  laboring  classes  are  in  constantly  increasing  danger  of 
being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  industrial  serfdom  and  of  be- 
coming dependent  on  the  churlish  bounty  of  the  great  moneyed 
magnates  for  the  chance  of  earning  their  daily  bread.  Thus 
through  the  advancing  ages  the  arrogant  oppression  of  the 
strong,  the  selfish  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  the  dire  poverty  of 
the  poor  have  combined  to  produce  such  a  condition  of  in- 
justice, inequality,  misery,  wretchedness,  wickedness,  and 
crime  as  to  apparently  justify  the  following  well-known  pessi- 
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mistic  utterance  of  Professor  Huxley,  himself  a  chief  priest 
of  the  Spencerian  system  of  sociology  : 

I  know  of  no  study  which  is  so  unutterably  saddening  as  that  of  the 
evolution  of  humanity  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  annals  of  history.  Even 
the  best  of  modern  civilizations  appears  to  me  to  exhibit  a  condition  of 
mankind  which  neither  embodies  any  worthy  ideal  nor  even  possesses  the 
merit  of  stability.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that,  if  there 
is  no  hope  of  a  large  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  human  family,  if  it  is  true  that  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  win- 
ning of  a  greater  dominion  over  nature,  which  is  its  consequence,  and  the 
wealth  which  follows  upon  that  dominion  are  to  make  no  difference  in 
the  extent  and  the  intensity  of  want,  with  its  concomitant  physical  and 
moral  degradation,  amongst  the  masses  of  the  people,  I  should  hail  the 
advent  of  some  kindly  comet  which  would  sweep  the  whole  affair  away 
as  a  desirable  consummation. 

But  historical  sociology  can  give  no  well-grounded  hope  of 
improvement  in  the  social  condition,  since  it  is  shut  np  by  its 
methods  to  the  ded actions  gathered  from  historical  data  only ; 
and  the  dismal  failures  which  it  has  observed  in  the  past  are 
only  dolefnl  prophecies  of  a  more  dismal  fntnre,  of  which  the 
present  unsatisfactory,  unsettled,  and  distracted  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  social  realm  is  sadly  significant  Such  considera- 
tions make  it  plainly  evident  that  historical  sociology  has  no 
panacea  to  offer  for  the  numberless  ills  of  mankind ;  neither  has 
it  any  solution  to  propose  for  the  perplexing  problems  that  dis- 
tract the  world  to-day.  Hence  it  can  never  become  the  savior 
of  society. 

Theoretical  sociology,  on  the  other  hand,  discards  entirely 
the  slow,  plodding  methods  of  historical  sociology,  and  only 
takes  cognizance  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  race 
in  order  to  note  its  defects.  It  then  proceeds  to  devise  an 
ideal  system,  or  systems,  from  which,  according  to  its  view,  all 
the  defects  of  the  existing  social  order  shall  be  eliminated,  and 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  constructor,  will,  if  adopted 
by  mankind,  free  the  world  from  all  social  ills  and  disorders. 
Being  almost  wholly  empirical  in  its  methods  and  giving 
free  6Cope  to  the  imagination,  it  is  the  favorite  field  for  social 
doctrinaires,  whimsical  visionaries,  and  socialistic  dreamers. 
8uch  methods  of  constructing  an  ideal  social  order  were  in 
vogue  long  before  a  science  of  society  was  d  reamed  of  or 
thought  possible.    Plato's  Republic  was  the  first  example  of 
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the  kind ;  portions  of  St.  Augustine's  Oivitas  Dei  are  to  the 
same  purport.  To  these  are  to  be  added,  in  increasing  num- 
bers, More's  Utopia,  Rousseau's  jStafe^  Nature,  and  the  theories 
of  Fourier,  St.  Simon,  Owen,  and  others  of  the  socialistic 
school  too  numerous  to  mention.  Bellamy's  Looking  Back- 
ward furnishes  the  most  recent  example  of  this  method,  and  is 
only  specially  noteworthy  because  of  the  prominence  awarded 
it  by  the  public  press,  and  because  of  the  widespread  impres- 
sion created  among  the  unthinking  classes  that  the  author  of  it 
was  to  become  the  prophet  of  a  new  era.  Since  a  social  system 
has  never  been  invented  and  cannot  be  made  to  order,  but  must 
necessarily  be  a  growth  resulting  from  antecedent  conditions 
and  causes  and  developing  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
forces  that  are  operative  in  human  nature  and  society,  it  is 
evident  that  all  merely  ideally  constructed  systems  of  social 
order  must  be  impossible  of  realization  and  hence  barren  of 
results  and  unworthy  of  more  than  passing  consideration. 

From  the  pessimism  and  despair  resulting  from  the  his- 
torical method  and  from  the  visionary,  impracticable  vagaries 
of  theoretical  sociology,  we  now  turn  to  consider  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  a  valid  science  of  society  on  a  Christian  basis. 
It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  every  science  must  have  its 
basis  in  the  domain  and  in  the  elements  on  which  the  science 
itself  is  based.  Geology  cannot  have  its  roots  in  the  air,  but 
must  be  firmly  planted  in  the  rocky  strata  of  the  earth.  Botany 
cannot  flourish  in  the  mineral,  but  only  in  the  vegetable,  king- 
dom. So  sociology,  being  the  science  of  society,  must  have  its 
basis  in  the  element  or  elements  upon  which  society  itself  is 
constituted.  But  that  can  only  be  predicated  as  a  basal  element 
of  any  science  which  is  universal,  that  is,  which  is  always  and 
everywhere  present  in  the  domain  in  which  the  science  is  reg- 
nant and  over  which  it  presides.  Tho  oue  distinctive  and 
universal  element,  that  always  and  everywhere  pervades  the 
social  life  of  mankind,  is  the  religions  element.  Wherever 
man  is  found,  no  matter  how  diverse  may  be  the  environments 
or  in  what  else  he  may  bo  lacking,  religion,  in  some  form,  is  a 
universal  concomitant  of  the  social  life  of  the  race.  Plutarch 
wrote,  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago, 

If  you  go  through  all  the  world  you  may  find  cities  without  walls, 
without  letters,  without  rulers,  without  money,  without  theaters,  bat 
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never  without  temples  and  gods,  or  without  prayers,  oaths,  prophecies, 
and  sacrifices  used  to  obtain  blessings  and  benefits  or  to  ayert  curses  and 
calamities. 

Since  Plutarch's  time  all  quarters  of  the  world  have  been  ex- 
plored and  many  new  races  have  been  discovered,  and  people 
have  been  found  without  houses,  without  raiment,  without  arts 
and  sciences,  without  laws,  but  none  without  a  religion  of  some 
sort  any  more  than  without  speech. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  universality  of  religion,  it  is 
patent  to  every  careful  student  of  sociology  that  society  every- 
where crystallizes  around  the  religious  dogmas  of  a  people,  so 
that  their  customs,  manners,  laws,  and  institutions  are  mainly 
the  outcome  and  results  of  their  religious  belief.  Thus  the 
scenes  pictured  on  the  monuments,  tombs,  and  temples  of 
Egypt,  portraying  the  social  life  of  the  people,  are  but  a  re- 
script of  the  religious  ideas  that  dominated  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. It  is  the  archaic,  conservative  spirit  inherent  in  the 
religious  system  of  China  that  has  petrified  the  civilization  and 
customs  of  that  country  and  has  rendered  them  all  but  im- 
pervious to  the  progressive  influence  and  tendencies  of  the 
passing  centuries.  The  system  of  caste,  that  rests  like  a  wither- 
ing blight  on  the  civilization  of  India,  has  its  origin  in  the  re- 
ligious dogmas  that  have  for  ages  held  sway  over  that  land ; 
and  its  baleful  eflFects  will  be  felt  as  long  as  they  continue  to 
dominate  its  people.  It  is  the  progressive  and  inspiring  spirit 
of  Christianity,  which  is  preeminently  the  religion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  that  has  made  them,  in  all  the  widely  separated 
quarters  of  the  globe  where  they  are  found,  the  freest  in  their 
institutions,  the  most  progressive  in  spirit  and  character,  and 
the  most  rapid  in  their  development  of  all  the  people  in  the 
world,  and  has  elevated  them  to  the  commanding  position  they 
have  come  to  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Such 
facts  as  these  conclusively  show  that  religion  is  the  most  pow- 
erful factor  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  fully  justify  the  state- 
ment made  by  Goethe,  that  "  religion  is  the  deepest,  nay,  the 
one  theme  of  the  world's  history  to  which  all  others  are  subor- 
dinate." 

But  the  idea  of  a  superior,  superhuman  power  or  divinity  of 
some  sort  lies  at  the  root  of  all  religious  life  and  thought. 
All  religious  systems  must  begin  with  it  and  build  upon  it. 
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As,  however,  it  has  already  been  showu  that  religion  is  the 
basis  on  wliich  society  is  constitued,  and  from  which  it  takes 
both  its  form  and  character,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  corollary, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  valid  science  of  society  on  an 
atheistic  or  agnostic  basis  becomes  a  logical  impossibility,  since 
human  society  and  the  science  of  it  both  require  a  theological 
conception  of  some  sort  on  which  to  build.  It  is  also  evident 
that  the  more  perfect  the  theological  conception  is  on  which 
they  are  based  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  social  system  de- 
rived from  it  and  the  science  resulting  therefrom.  It  is  uni- 
versally conceded  that  Christianity  furnishes  the  highest  and 
most  perfect  conception  of  Deity  that  the  world  has  ever 
known ;  and,  as  the  true  conception  of  man  depends  on  a  right 
conception  of  God,  which  Christianity  alone  makes  known,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  science  of  society,  which  is  the 
science  of  man  in  all  his  relations,  can  only  be  properly  and  cor- 
rectly formulated  on  a  Christian  basis. 

This  conclusion  is  strongly  reenforced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
now  admitted  as  a  cardinal  truth  of  history  that  "the  wide 
interval  between  the  peoples  who  have  attained  the  highest 
social  development  and  the  lowest  races  is  not,  mainly,  the 
result  of  a  difference  in  intellectual,  but  a  difference  in  ethical, 
development ; "  or,  in  other  words,  the  permanent  progress  and 
advancement  of  the  race  are  primarily  due  to  the  moral,  rather 
than  to  the  intellectual,  element  in  mankind.  It  is  also  a  well- 
established  fact  of  history  that  all  progress  in  which  the  intel- 
lectual factor  has  been  the  ruling  and  dominant  one  has  been 
neither  stable  nor  permanent,  showing  a  complete  correspond- 
ence between  the  facts  of  history  and  the  statement  of  Holy 
Writ,  "  In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be  established."  Ilence  it 
becomes  a  necessary  postulate  of  a  valid  sociology  that  the  con- 
tinuous and  permanent  improvement  of  the  social  organism  can 
only  be  effected  by  a  corresponding  and  continuous  moral  de- 
velopment of  mankind,  since  it  is  not  upon  mind,  but  upon 
morals,  that  human  welfare  and  progress  are  founded. 

It  follows  also,  as  a  corollary  from  this  proposition,  that  the 
social  and  civil  condition  mu6t  always  be  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  ethical  or  moral  condition  of  a  people — a  fact  that  gave  rise 
to  the  terse  maxim  of  Plato,  "The  States  are  as  the  men  are ; "  or, 
in  other  words,  the  people  are  the  makers  of  the  State,  rather 
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than  the  State  the  makers  of  the  people.  It  is,  also,  equally  true 
that  a  moral  transformation  must  precede  any  real  and  perma- 
nent advancement  in  the  social  or  civil  condition  of  maukind, 
6ince,  as  Hegel  has  shown,  «*  the  State  is  the  realization  of  the 
moral  idea  of  the  people  "  who  compose  it ;  so  that  the  social 
and  civil  conditions  and  institutions  of  a  people  are  always  on 
the  same  grade  as  the  moral  ideas  and  principles  by  which 
they  are  dominated.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that,  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  civil  and  social  condition  of  the  race,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  social  organism  should  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  a  moral  factor  so  pnissant  as  to  make  it  paramount  to 
all  opposing  forces ;  and  such  a  factor  is  only  found  in  Chris- 
tianity, which  Mr.  Lecky  styles,  in  his  History  of  European 
Morals,  "  the  most  powerful  moral  lever  that  has  ever  been  ap- 
plied to  the  affairs  of  men." 

It  is  true  that  Christianity  has  been,  and  is  being,  assailed  in 
every  direction  by  powerful  foes;  and  its  opposers,  while  ad- 
mitting its  paramount  power  in  the  past,  would  fain  make  the 
world  believe  that,  if  it  is  not  already  in  a  moribund  condition, 
it  is,  at  least,  a  decadent  force,  its  energy  spent  and  the  magic  of 
its  spell  broken,  so  that  it  can  never  again  attain  to  the  com- 
manding position  it  once  occupied  or  exert  the  powerful  in- 
fluence it  has  hitherto  exercised  in  human  affairs.  Neverthe- 
less, one  of  their  own  number — Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  a  leader 
of  the  ranks  of  positivism  in  England — in  a  recent  article  on 
"  The  Future  of  Agnosticism,"  makes  the  candid  admission 
that "  the  net  result  of  the  whole  negative  attack  on  the  Gospel 
has,  perhaps,  been  to  strengthen  the  moral  hold  of  Christianity 
on  society."  Convinced  that  even  this  favorable  statement  from 
one  of  their  adversaries  falls  far  6hort  of  the  whole  truth,  its 
votaries  are  claiming  that,  though  Christianity  is  hoary  with  the 
age  of  many  centuries,  it  still  has  the  dew  of  its  youth  ;  that  its 
power  is  increasing,  its  domain  is  enlarging ;  and  that  to  it, 
more  and  more,  the  eyes  of  a  weary  world  must  turn  for  deliv- 
erance from  its  numerous  ills  and  burdens  and  for  the  solution 
of  its  perplexing  problems,  or  else  close  them  forever  in  abject 
despair. 

But  the  belief  in  the  ability  of  Christianity  to  furnish  a  pan- 
acea for  the  world's  ills  and  to  accomplish  the  much-wished-for 
moral  and  social  reforms  is  not  confined  to  theologians  and 
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ligionists,  but  is  shared  by  statesmen  and  men  of  the  world 
as  well.  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the  wisest  of  Americans, 
made  the  6age  remark  that  "  whoever  introduces  into  pnblic 
affairs  the  principles  of  primitive  Christianity  will  change  the 
face  of  the  world."  Kossuth,  whose  long  and  varied  life  and 
cosmopolitan  career  gave  him  ample  opportunity  for  large  and 
extensive  observation  of  the  social  conditions  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  said,  "  If  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  which 
are  founded  on  the  New  Testament  could  be  applied  to  human 
society  I  believe  the  social  problem  could  be  got  at."  De 
Tocqueville,  recognizing  the  disintegrating  tendencies  of  the 
times  in  both  social  and  political  affaire,  wrote,  44  Society  must 
be  destroyed,  unless  the  Christian  moral  tie  be  strengthened  in 
proportion  as  the  political  tie  is  relaxed."  Mr.  Gladstone,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen  of  our  own  or  any  age,  con- 
versing on  the  social  condition  of  the  world,  exclaimed :  44  Talk 
about  the  questions  of  the  day !  There  is  but  one  question,  and 
that  is  the  Gospel.  It  can  and  will  correct  everything  that 
needs  correction."  The  author  of  the  Sorial  Influence  of  Chris- 
tianity records  his  conviction  that,  44  if  ever  an  ideal  order  is 
realized  by  humanity,  it  will  be  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  man,  and  will  require  that  for  its  basis." 
These  statements,  gathered  from  widely  different  sonrces,  but 
voice  the  growing  conviction  that  for  the  solution  of  the  mo- 
mentous problems  that  ]>ertain  to  this  life,  as  well  as  the  next, 
the  world  must  needs  look  to  tho  44  Teacher  come  from  God," 
who  44  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  and  who  gave  utterance  to 
words  that  were,  and  still  are,  44  spirit  and  life."  And  these 
vitalizing  words  of  this  divine  Teacher  form  the  only  possible 
basis  for  the  construction  of  a  sociological  system  that  can  bring 
order  out  of  the  present  social  disorder  and  that  can  furnish  an 
adequate  solution  of  the  industrial  and  social  problems  of  the 
times. 

It  now  remains  to  set  forth,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible, 
the  distinctive  tenets  of  Christian  sociology  and  the  means  and 
methods  whereby  it  seeks  to  accomplish  the  solution  of  pending 
social  problems,  the  harmonizing  of  the  discordant,  jarring  social 
elements,  and  the  perfecting  of  the  social  order. 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  Christian  sociology  is  that  the  ref- 
ormation of  society  and  the  perfecting  of  the  social  order  can 
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only  be  effected  by  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  individual 
On  this  dogma  its  whole  superstructure  rests.  It  necessarily 
accepts  that  which  is  everywhere  plainly  manifest — the  depra- 
vation of  the  social  organism ;  but  it  teaches  that  this  social 
depravation  has  its  origin  in  the  depravity  of  the  individual, 
and  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  better  social  conditions  so  long  as 
the  internal  moral  condition  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
social  organism  remains  unchanged.  Its  motto  is  "  Make  the 
tree,"  that  is,  the  source  from  which  all  things  spring,  "  good," 
and  the  fruit  will  be  good  also.  Hence  it  addresses  itself  first, 
not  to  the  invention  of  new  formulae,  new  institutions,  and  new 
conditions,  but  to  making  anew  the  individual  social  nnit  from 
which  all  these  things  proceed,  knowing  that  the  now  man  will 
make  for  himself  new  environments,  new  institutions — in  fine,  a 
new  order  of  things  suited  to  his  now  condition  and  on  the 
same  plane  with  it  It  proposes  to  do  this,  not  by  a  slow  evo- 
lutionary process,  but  by  the  impartation  of  the  divine  life — the 
perfect  life — to  the  human  soul,  and  to  thus  create  new  and  per- 
fect external  conditions  by  the  implantation  in  man's  nature  of 
a  new  internal  life. 

The  individual,  thus  made  a  new  creature,  will  have  new  de- 
sires, new  purposes,  new  motives,  and  will  be  dominated  by 
new  principles.  His  life  will  no  longer  be  self-centered,  but 
centered  and  sphered  in  God.  He  thus  becomes  a  partaker  of 
the  divine  nature,  of  which  love  is  the  chief  and  essential  ele- 
ment. Love  then  dominates  his  whole  being  and  controls  his 
every  act  It  exorcises  completely  the  spirit  of  selfishness 
which  is  the  great  bane  of  human  life  and  society,  and  ushers 
in  the  altruistic  spirit  which  impels  him  to  love  his  neighbor  as 
himself.  Thus  the  altruistic  spirit  which  Mr.  Spencer  finds  to 
be  an  indispensable  element  in  social  development  and  ad- 
vancement, but  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  his  system  and 
could  not  bo  evolved  from  it  or  developed  by  it,  is  found  to  be 
a  natural  and  necessary  product  of  Christian  sociology  whichi 
from  its  very  nature,  must  permeate  and  dominate  the  social 
organism. 

Sociologists  of  all  schools  realize  that  the  practical  accept- 
ance and  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  of  human  equality  and 
brotherhood  are  essential  to  the  induction  of  the  perfect  social 
order.    But  the  dogma  of  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of 
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man  is  a  logical  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  which  occupies  so  prominent  and  large  a  place  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  must  for  this 
reason  become  an  integral  element  of  Christian  sociology. 

To  the  regenerated  individual,  animated  as  he  must  be  Dy 
the  spirit  of  altruism  and  brotherhood,  the  acceptance  and  ful- 
fillment of  the  Golden  Rule — the  glory  of  the  Gospel — in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  both  public  and  private,  becomes,  not  only  easy 
of  accomplishment,  but  also  a  moral  necessity.  But,  whenever 
and  wherever  this  law  of  love,  this  perfect  rule  of  action,  be- 
comes the  dominant  power  in  society,  wars  of  all  kinds,  national, 
civil,  and  industrial,  will  cease,  and  an  era  of  universal 
peace  and  good  will  among  men  will  be  ushered  in.  The 
thorough  leavening  of  society  with  the  principles  announced  in 
the  Master's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  radically  change  the 
present  system  of  carrying  on  business  and  trade,  which  is 
causing  so  much  discontent  among  the  laboring  classes,  and 
whose  motto  seems  to  be,  "  They  should  take  who  have  the 
power,  and  they  should  keep  who  can."  The  evils  which 
characterize  this  system  were  quaintly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
in  an  address  delivered  to  the  prosperous  manufacturers  of 
Lancashire,  in  which  he  said,  "  Tour  goddess  of  *  getting  on ' 
in  the  world  is  no  goddess  for  me,  because  she  is  the  goddess, 
not  of  everybody's  getting  on,  but  only  of  somebody's  getting 
on."  The  application  of  the  principles  of  Christian  sociology 
to  the  business  realm  will  speedily  accomplish  the  dethrone- 
ment of  this  selfish  goddess,  for  under  its  sway  everybody  will 
get  on  together,  the  prosperity  of  one  aiding  and  prompting 
the  mutual  prosperity  of  all ;  and  by  this  means  the  vexatious 
problem  of  the  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  will 
find  solution,  because  under  the  benign  influence  and  practical 
application  of  the  Golden  Rule  everyone  will  receive  his  full 
and  honest  share  of  the  profits  of  industry. 

Under  the  social  conditions  superinduced  by  applied  Chris- 
tianity, which  will  be  a  necessary  resultant  of  the  establishment 
of  Christian  sociology,  the  solidarity  of  society — the  pet  phrase 
and  dream  of  the  socialistic  schools— can  have  its  only  possible 
practical  realization.  There  exists  to-day  what  is  styled  a  soli- 
darity of  society,  brought  about  in  part  by  the  centralizing  spirit 
that  characterizes  modern  civilization,  and  in  part  by  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  a  world-wide  system  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and 
ocean  steamship  transit  whereby  the  ends  of  the  earth  are 
brought  together  and  all  nations,  no  matter  how  widely  sepa- 
rated, are  put  in  touch  with  each  other,  so  that  all  the  world  has 
become  one  "  highly  organized  and  interdependent  whole." 
But  this  is  only  a  physical  ur  mechanical  solidarity,  which  mn6t 
be  supplemented  by  the  inoral  element  to  give  it  perpetuity 
and  make  it  the  means  for  binding  all  mankind  together  in  in- 
dissoluble bonds  of  brotherhood  and  charity,  thus  making  it 
possible  everywhere  to  exemplify  Milton's  noble  conception  of 
the  perfect  social  state,  which  "  ought  to  be  one  huge  Christian 
personage,  one  mighty  growth  or  stature  of  an  honest  man." 

Thus,  in  our  endeavor  to  outline  in  a  practical  way  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  sociology  and  the  means  whereby  it  may  fulfill 
its  mission,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sci- 
ence of  society  that  will  be  fully  capable  of  solving  all  pending 
social  problems,  and  that  will  result  in  securing  the  amelioration 
of  all  social  ills  and  in  bringing  about  a  final  and  complete 
regeneration  of  society,  must  be  bom  of,  and  incorporate  into 
itself,  the  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  who  has 
ever  been  the  hope  of  the  world  and  the  helper  of  the  race,  and 
whose  pledge  and  promise  to  mankind,  u  Behold,  I  make  all 
things  new,"  is  sure  of  final  and  complete  fulfillment.  What 
he  has  already  done,  and  what  he  yet  will  do,  is  strikingly  sum- 
marized in  the  following  paragraph,  with  which  we  close  this 
article : 

Ghrigtvg  Iledemptor  has,  with  atoning  sacrifice,  brought  forgiveness  of 
sin  to  the  great  company  of  the  redeemed.  ChrUtus  Conaclator  has 
stanched  the  tears  of  the  world's  sorrow  and  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
afflicted  and  the  wronged  with  immortal  hope.  Chrutm  Coniummator 
will  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  transform  hu- 
man society  at  last  into  the  order  of  final  perfection. 
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Art.  1IL— REACTIONARY  PHASES  IN  THE  PONTIFI- 
CATE OF  LEO  XIH. 

The  amiable  mannerisms  of  Leo  XIII  are  well  adapted  to 
produce  a  measnre  of  popular  illusion.  Not  a  few,  probably, 
will  be  surprised  to  be  told  that  bis  pontificate,  in  its  dogmatic 
trend  and  fundamental  bias,  is  reactionary,  in  the  sense  of  revert- 
ing strongly  to  the  mediaeval  type.  But  that  this  is  the  fact  is 
established  by  perfectly  conclusive  data.  No  unbiased  critic 
can  read  in  succession  the  full  list  of  deliverances  from  his  lips 
and  pen  without  discovering  that  we  have  here  the  substance  of 
the  mediaeval  system  and  a  consistent  supplement  to  the  Vat- 
ican Council,  with  its  dogmas  of  papal  absolutism  and  infalli- 
bility. The  better  to  corroborate  this  contention,  wo  will 
present  the  evidence  under  several  distinct  specifications. 

I.  No  pontiff  in  any  century  has  outdone  Leo  XIII  in  indus- 
trious efforts  to  promote  the  sentimental  devotion  which  cul- 
minates in  essentially  divine  honors  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Pius 
IX  himself  could  not  have  wished  for  a  successor  more  enthusi- 
astically determined  to  build  a  congenial  superstructure  on  the 
basis  supplied  by  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception. 
In  about  a  half  dozen  of  the  pope's  communications  to  Ro- 
man Catholic  Christendom  the  central  and  expressed  purpose  is 
the  promotion  of  the  cult  of  the  Virgin.  Again  and  again  ho 
proclaims  the  fundamental  dependence  of  himself  and  tho 
Church  upon  the  good  offices  of  Mary.  A  score  of  passages 
from  as  many  different  documents  could  easily  bo  cited  in  illus- 
tration, but  the  following  will  indicate  sufficiently  tho  trend  of 
the  Pope's  teaching : 

In  the  heart  of  the  Romans  is  the  ancient  devotion  to  the  mother  of  the 
Saviour;  but  now,  in  consideration  of  the  more  pressing  peril,  let  us  recur 
more  frequently  and  with  in  tenser  ardor  to  her  who  has  crushed  the  ser- 
pent and  conquered  all  heresies.* 

In  order  that  we  may  hnve  firmer  hope  of  obtaining  [our  requests],  let 
us  employ  the  intercessors  and  defenders  of  our  salvation — the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  great  mother  of  God,  the  aid  of  Christians,  and  the  shelter  of 
the  human  race; her  most  pure  spouse  St.  Joseph;  and  the  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul.f 

*  Epigtota  ad  Card.  Vicarium  Monao  la  Valetta.  Jane  26, 1878. 
t  Et>i*tola  Encuclicn  de  CtvfH  Prineipatu,  June  20, 1881. 
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In  defending  the  rights  of  the  Church  and  averting  dangers 
lie  says : 

We  consider  that  no  meant?  could  be  more  efficacious  than  our  gaining, 
by  the  religious  practice  of  the  veneration  due  to  her,  the  favor  of  the 
sublime  mother  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  depositary  of  our  peace  with 
God  and  dispenser  of  celestial  graces,  who  has  been  placed  at  the  highest 
summit  of  heavenly  power  and  glory  that  she  might  aid  mankind  on  its 
way  of  toil  and  peril  toward  the  eternal  city.  It  has  always  been  the 
principal  and  most  solemn  care  of  Catholics,  in  troublous  affairs  and  un- 
certain times,  to  flee  to  Mary  for  refuge  and  to  repose  upon  her  maternal 
goodness.  By  this  is  plainly  shown,  not  only  the  most  certain  hope,  but 
also  the  confidence  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  placed  with 
good  reason  in  the  mother  of  God.* 

We  should  take  refuge  in  Mary,  in  her  whom  the  Church  rightly  and 
deservedly  calls  salvation-bringer,  helper,  and  deliverer,  f 

We  wish  that,  constantly  and  without  interruption,  recourse  should  be 
had  in  the  Church  to  God  and  to  the  great  Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  the 
strongest  aid  of  Christians,  at  whose  power  tremble  even  the  magnates  of 
the  abyss.  | 

It  is  well  known  how  great  confidence,  in  the  midst  of  the  present  ca- 
lamities, we  have  reposed  in  the  glorious  Virgin  of  the  Rosary  for  the  sal- 
vation and  prosperity  of  the  Christian  people,  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  Church.  Mindful,  on  the  one  hand,  that  in  great  distresses  the 
pastors  and  the  faithful  have  been  wont  to  turn  confidingly  to  the  exalted  • 
mother  of  God,  the  most  powerful  aid  of  Christians,  in  whose  hands  are 
placed  all  the  graces,  persuaded,  on  the  other  hand,  that  devotion  to  the 
Virgin,  under  the  title  of  the  Rosary,  will  prove  to  be  supremely  opportune 
amid  the  special  needs  of  our  time,  we  have  willed  that  this  devotion 
should  everywhere  be  revived  and  always  be  more  widely  established 
among  the  faithful  in  all  the  world.) 

The  most  holy  Virgin,  as  she  was  the  bearer  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  likewise 
the  mother  of  all  Christians,  whom  indeed  she  bore  at  Mount  Calvary 
amid  the  supreme  pains  of  the  Redcemer.| 

In  harmony  with  the  thought  expressed  here,  the  pope  gives 
to  Mary  the  comprehensive  title,  "  Mother  of  God  and  of  men  " 
— "  Dei  et  hominum  mater."  ^ 

As  an  accessory  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  pope  has 
earnestly  commended  (he  veneration  of  Joseph,  addressing  to 
this  end  an  encyclical  to  Roman  Catholics  at  large  (August  15, 
1889),  and  in  a  nnmber  of  instances  lauding  the  efficacy  of  the 
patronage  of  this  6aint.    Supposing  the  Virgin  to  retain  much 

*  Epitt.  Eneyc..  8cpt.  1, 1983.  +  Epitt.  Encyc,  Aug.  80,  1884. 

I  EpisU  ad  Card.  Vicarium  Paroceht,  Oct.  81, 18S8. 

S  EpUt.  ad  Epiacopot  Ralia  de  Saero  Rtteario,  Sept.  30, 1687. 

I  Epist.  Eneitcn  Aug.  15, 1880.  ^  EpisL  Encyc*  Sept.  8,  1893. 
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of  human  feelings,  he  deduces,  by  a  congenial  order  of  Roman 
Catholic  logic,  tliat  her  partiality  for  her  spouse  will  incline 
her  to  be  specially  favorable  to  those  who  address  themselves 
to  him  as  devoted  clients.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  this  kind  of  logic : 

The  fact  that  the  worship  of  St.  Joseph  is  advanced  daily  and  that 
affectionate  devotion  to  him  ia  on  the  increase  may  certainly  be  expected 
to  be  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  Mary,  the  immaculate  mother  of  God, 
whose  favor  we  are  strongly  confident  of  earning  by  this  means,4' 

The  order  in  which  the  celestial  patrons  are  named  is  not  a 
little  significant.  By  reason  of  his  relation  to  Mary,  Joseph 
is  placed  even  before  the  chief  apostles.  The  heavenly  phalanx 
to  which  the  pope  commends  his  cause  is  commonly  described 
as  Mary,  Joseph,  Peter,  and  Paul.  In  one  conspicuous  in- 
stance, however,  he  feels  constrained  to  add  an  auxiliary  whose 
name  has  very  decisive  military  associations.  Regarding  the 
order  of  masons  as  a  chief  instrument  of  Satan  in  the  world, 
he  makes  his  appeal  in  this  fashion : 

Let  us  employ  as  helper  and  mediator  the  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God, 
as  one  who  overcame  Satan  from  her  very  conception,  that  she  may  dis- 
play her  mastery  over  the  base  sects  in  which  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
tumacious spirits  of  the  evil  demon  live  again  with  untamed  perfidy  and 
deceit.  We  call  to  our  aid  the  chief  of  the  celestial  angels,  Michael,  the 
repellerof  infernal  enemies;  likewise  Joseph,  the  spouse  of  the  most  holy 
Virgin,  the  heavenly  and  saving  patron  of  the  Catholic  Church;  also  the 
great  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  the  disseminators  and  invincible  defenders 
of  the  Christian  faith. t 

As  affording  an  indication  of  the  perfect  accord  of  the  pope 
with  the  mediaeval  type  of  devotion,  we  may  also  cite  his  very 
favorable  estimate  of  the  religious  efficacy  of  the  bones  of  the 
saints.  He  refers  approvingly  to  this  verdict  of  John  of 
Damascus : 

The  bodies  of  the  saints  are  perennial  fountains  in  the  Church,  from 
which,  like  streams  of  salvation,  celestial  gifts  and  all  those  things  of 
which  we  stand  in  special  need  are  poured  forth  to  the  Christian 
peoples.  \ 

*  LitUra  ApottoUcn  de  Feeto  8.  loaephi  in  Lvusitania  Iientltuendo,  June  8, 1880. 
+  Epist.  Eneyc  de  Secta  Mamonorum,  April  30.  ISM. 

t  Latent  Ap<*t6L  de  Invention*  Corporis  S.  Jacobi  M.  et  88.  Athanaxii  tt  Theodori, 
Kal.,  Nov.,  1684. 
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We  may  note,  moreover,  the  pope's  approval  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  "holy  coat"  at  Treves  (July  11,  1891),  his  contribution 
to  the  celebration  of  the  transfer  of  the  "  holy  house  of  Lo- 
retto,"  his  kindly  attitude  toward  the  Lonrdes  fetichism,  and 
his  confidence  in  the  power  of  bought-up  prayers — that  is, 
prayers  evoked  by  promises  of  indulgences— to  secure  the  con- 
version of  non-Catholics. 

Were  we  in  a  combative  mood,  we  might  ask  for  the  papal 
warrant  for  some  of  the  statements  quoted  above.  We  might 
inquire,  for  example,  on  what  ground  the  pope  describes  the 
Virgin  Mary  as  the  destroyer  of  all  heresies.  Wo  wait  for 
authentic  evidence  that  the  good  woman  has  ever  stepped  on 
Protestantism.  Confidence  in  the  pope's  insight  here  is  not 
naturally  confirmed  by  his  own  repeated  showing  that  the 
world  is  still  very  largely  off  the  track  of  the  true  faith.  But, 
waiving  criticism,  wo  content  ourselves  with  the  exposition 
which  has  been  given  of  the  papal  propagandism  in  behalf  of 
sentimental  devotion.  We  cannot,  indeed,  claim  to  have  made 
a  detailed  comparison  between  Leo  XIII  and  all  preceding 
popes  on  this  subject ;  but  wo  believe  that  it  is  safe  to  chal- 
lenge anyone  to  namo  a  single  mediaeval  pontiff  who  has  ex- 
pended as  much  effort  as  this  modern  pope  in  promoting  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin.  We  are  entirely  sure  that  it  is  safe  to 
cliallenge  anyone  to  produce  from  the  literature  of  classic 
heathenism  a  single  example  of  a  higher  degree  of  practical 
dependence  and  religious  veneration  toward  a  subordinate  di- 
vinity than  that  which  Leo  XIII,  in  manifold  instances,  author- 
izes and  invites  to  be  exercised  toward  the  Virgin  Mary.  Some 
Roman  Catholics  outside  of  the  Romance  nations  must  feel 
that  the  pop©  has  been  giving  them  a  larger  dose  of  idolatry 
than  suits  their  way  of  thinking. 

II.  On  the  subject  of  religions  liberty  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  XIII,  if  not  reactionary  in  a  very  emphatic  sense,  has  still 
exhibited  a  good  degree  of  resolution  and  industry  in  support- 
ing and  propagating  long-standing  Roman  Catholic  traditions. 
A  significant  index  of  the  pope's  sentiment  is  given  in  his  ap- 
proving reference*  to  the  encyclical  of  Gregory  XVI  issued 
August  15,  1832  and  the  syllabus  of  Pius  IX  published  in 
1864.    The  former  was  evidently  meant  to  condemn  liberty  of 

•  Ep«.  Encuc.  lit  Clvitatum  Comi'txUione  CrULiana,  Nor.  1.  138S. 
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the  press  and  of  worship,  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
have  generally  been  advocated  in  this  country  as  the  proper 
rights  of  f  reemen.  The  latter  condemned  each  of  the  following 
propositions :  "  Every  man  is  free  to  embrace  and  to  profe&s 
the  religion  he  shall  believe  true,  guided  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son ;"  "  The  Church  has  not  the  power  of  availing  herself  of 
force  or  any  direct  or  indirect  temporal  power;"  "In  the 
present  day  it  is  no  longer  expedient  that  the  Catholic  religion 
should  be  held  as  the  only  religion  of  the  State,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  modes  of  worship."  The  reference  of  Leo 
XIII  implies  that,  in  condemning  these  sentences,  Pius  IX  gave 
a  standard  to  which  Catholics  may  conform  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  in  the  right. 

In  the  same  connection,  the  pope  declares  that  it  is  a  crime 
for  States  or  individuals  "  to  observe  nowhere  the  duties  of 
religion  or  to  treat  in  the  same  way  different  kinds  of  religion." 
Only  under  the  pressure  of  practical  necessity  or  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  great  damage  arc  rulers  justified  in  granting  toler- 
ance to  dissenting  forms  of  worship.  An  equivalent  represen- 
tation appears  in  the  encyclical  on  Christian  Liberty  (June  20, 
1888).  Stated  in  brief,  the  assumption  in  this  document  is  that 
the  State  owes  it  to  God  to  profess  and  to  patronize  the  true 
religion ;  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine,  at  least  in  any 
Roman  Catholic  domain,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  true 
religion ;  and  that  in  conserving  a  privileged  place  to  this  re- 
ligion restrictions  ought  to  be  placed  upon  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press.  The  strength  of  the  pope's  desire  to  instill 
this  way  of  thinking  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  fact  that,  with 
the  certainty  before  him  of  offending  thereby  the  majority  of 
citizens  in  the  United  States,  he  took  pains  in  a  recent  commu- 
nication to  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  to  remind  them 
that,  in  a  normal  condition  of  things,  their  Church  must  be 
awarded  a  privileged  position  before  the  State.* 

In  concrete  instances  where  the  pope  has  had  occasion  to  ap- 
ply his  maxim  he  has  not  contradicted  the  tenor  of  his  public 
teaching  on  this  theme.  In  a  number  of  instances  he  has  be- 
wailed the  disgrace  which  has  befallen  Rome  through  the  con- 
taminating presence  of  Protestant  schools  and  places  of  worship, 
and  complained  of  the  power  which  has  despoiled  him  of  the 

•  KpW.  ad  ArchtepitcopoB  H  Epitcnpne,  Jan.  «,  1395. 
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faculty  of  worthily  guarding  the  Beat  of  Christ's  vicar  from  this 
pollution.    He  says : 

Every  reason  persuades  that  in  the  holy  city,  consecrated  by  the  blood 
of  the  chief  apostle  and  of  so  many  heroes  of  Christianty,  the  religion  of 
Christ  ought  to  reign  supreme,  and  the  universal  teacher  of  the  faith,  the 
avenger  of  Christian  morality,  ought  to  have  unrestricted  power  to  close 
here  the  access  to  all  impiety  and  to  maintain  the  purity  of  Catholic  in- 
struction.* 

A  kindred  application  of  maxims  was  made  in  1889,  in  the 
■earnest  admonition  which  the  pope  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil  against  the  scheme  of  the  minister  of  State  to  grant 
liberty  of  worship  and  teaching.  Such  a  scheme,  he  argues,  as 
involving  the  parity  of  creeds  before  the  law,  detracts  from  the 
.rights  of  "  that  one  true  religion  which  God  has  established  in 
the  world  and  distinguished  by  characters  and  signs  very  clear 
and  definite,  in  order  that  all  might  be  able  to  recognize  it  as 
such  and  embrace  it."   And  he  continues : 

With  the  said  liberty  is  placed  intlic  same  line  truth  and  error,  the  faith 
and.heresy,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  any  human  institution  what- 
ever. .  . .  Already  on  other  occasions,  in  public  documents  addressed  to  the 
Catholic  world,  we  have  demonstrated  how  erroneous  is  the  teaching  of 
those  who,  under  the  seducing  name  of  liberty  of  worship,  proclaim  the 
legal  apostasy  of  society  from  its  divine  Author.f 

It  may  be  worth  while  also  to  note  that,  among  the  great  ben- 
efits which  Italy  is  alleged  to  have  received  from  the  popes,  a 
special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  conservation  of  unity  in  reli- 
gion4  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  papacy  organized  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  in  1542  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  blotting  out  the  Reformation  then  in  progress  and 
gave  Italy  religions  unity  principally  by  the  use  of  the  fagot, 
rack,  and  prison,  it  would  seem  that  the  pope  invites  to  a  rather 
complacent  recollection  of  that  order  of  instrumentalities. 
Farther  evidence  is  not  needed  to  show  that  Leo  XIII  would 
applaud  the  action  of  any  State  preponderantly  Roman  Catho- 
lic in  repressing  all  dissenting  forms  of  worship,  where  this 

•  Eptst.  ad  Card.  Vicarium  Monarnla  VaJetta,  June  «,  1878  :  Eptot.  ad  Card.  Nina  de 
Prtrrfpui*  PtmtijLciM  Curta.  Aujr.  *7. 1878 ;  EpM.  ad  Card.  Vicarium  Monaco  la  ValeUa  de 
Scholis  Urol*,  Man*  R,  1879  ;  LUteras  Encyclica  ad  Kpitcopo*  Italia,  Fteb.  1ft,  1882. 

♦  Epint.,  July  19,  1889. 

X  EptoL  ad  Cardinatet  de  Luea,  PUra,  Herocnraclhcr,  de  StvdUe  Hidorieie,  Aug.  18, 
1883. 
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could  be  done  without  too  great  a  cost.  Principle,  according  to 
his  representation,  is  against  tolerating  any  such  forms ;  only 
temporary  expediency  can  justify  a  Roman  Catholic  State  in 
granting  them  any  standing  room. 

III.  In  the  domains  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  biblical 
study  Leo  XIII  has  not  only  commended  the  mediaeval  stand- 
ard, but  has  sought  with  great  assiduity  to  bring  Roman  Catho- 
lic scholarship  universally  under  the  practical  control  of  that 
standard.  His  extraordinary  activity  in  enthroning  Thomas 
Aquinas  as  the  great  philosophical  and  theological  master  lias 
much  the  same  meaning  in  his  pontificate  as  belongs  to  the  Syl- 
labus of  Errors  in  that  of  Pius  IX.  The  former  is  as  decidedly 
reactionary  toward  the  mediaeval  regime  as  was  the  latter.  No 
thinking  man  can  believe  that  mere  personal  fondness  for  the 
study  of  the  great  scholastic  doctor  could  have  justified  to  the 
pope's  mind  such  a  scheme  of  propagandism  as  has  been  fulfilled 
in  an  encyclical  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic world  in  behalf  of  the  study  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (August 
4,  1879),  a  brief  declaring  him  the  patron  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools  (August  4,  1880),  and  other  forms,  repeatedly  used,  of 
commending  the  Thomist  philosophy  and  theology.*  The 
manifest  intent  of  the  pope  has  been  to  cancel  diversities  in 
speculative  thought,  and  to  work  toward  a  homogeneous  system 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  highest  pretenses  of  the 
hierarchy.  That  this  has  been  his  aim  is  evinced  distinctly 
enough  in  the  following  description  of  Aquinas  as  the  ideal 
master : 

That  most  sapient  doctor  always  proceeds  within  the  limits  of  the  truth, 
as  one  who  not  only  never  contends  with  God,  but  always  adheres  to  him 
most  closely  and  obediently,  whatever  may  be  the  way  in  which  he  discloses 
his  secrets;  as  one,  also,  who  is  not  less  sacredly  obedient  to  the  Roman 
pontiff,  and  who  reverences  the  divine  authority  in  him,  and  holds  that 
to  be  subject  to  the  Romau  pontiff  is  altogether  necessary  to  salvation. t 

Aristotelian  ism  within  the  limits  of  mediaeval  dogmas,  with 
their  vast  substructure  of  unproved  assumptions,  is  thus  the 
system  to  which  Leo  XIII  undertakes  to  lead  back  the  whole 

•See  Attocutio  ad  Catholic**  Sclentiarum  Odtnrt*,  March 7, 1880 ;  Epitt.  ad  EpUonpot 
lUigii,  Aug.  a,  1881 ;  EpUL  ad  Archicptoc.  Mcchllnlcruxm,  Dec.  SB,  1880 :  Oratio  ad  Mo- 
deraiora  U  Alumnm  Scmtnartorum  CoUeginrumqut  UrbU,  Jan.  18,  1885;  Eyrifi.  ad 
Arthiepiec.  BaUimorenMtm,  April  10.  1887  ;  LitUrce  Apontol.  At  Hierarehia  <n  Mexico 
Ordinandi  1891.  t£pW.  ad  Arthicvi*.  et  Epi*c.  Bavaria,  Dec.  St,  1887. 
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body  of  teachers  and  theologians  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
His  pattern  for  biblical  study  is  of  no  less  ancient  date,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  encyclical  Providentissimus  Deus,  November 
18, 1893.  According  to  this  deliverance,  the  Bible  should,  indeed, 
be  studied  by  the  clergy ;  but  the  study  must  be  within  the  lim- 
its of  comprehensive  and  inflexible  presuppositions.  No  scien- 
tific or  theological  opinion  can  be  tolerated  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  assumption  of  the  infallible  dictation  of  every  part  of 
the  Scriptures  acknowledged  by  the  Church  or  out  of  har- 
mony with  any  item  of  the  faith  established  by  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Some  scholars  can  doubtless  breathe  within  these 
limits;  but  one  who  has  any  considerable  degree  of  mental  vi- 
rility, and  has  been  accustomed  to  the  freer  and  more  rational 
methods  of  biblical  study  which  have  been  gaining  ground  in 
this  century,  can  no  more  breathe  within  the  area  of  these  re- 
strictions than  an  astronomer  could  find  perfect  liberty  if  set 
back  within  the  old  Ptolemaic  system  and  required  not  to  con- 
travene one  of  its  suppositions. 

In  consideration  of  the  fullness  of  his  teaching  and  the 
energy  of  his  propagandism  along  the  lines  indicated,  Leo 
XIII  must  bo  regarded  as  having  done  more  than  any  other 
modern  pontiff,  except  the  manipulator  of  the  Vatican  Council, 
to  shackle  Roman  Catholic  thinking.  We  refer  to  the  measure 
and  natural  effect  of  his  efforts.  The  actual  effect  may  not  be 
so  great,  since  the  intellectual  forces  which  work  in  modern 
society  are  likely  to  overflow  any  artificial  barriers.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  for  the  time  being  the  pope  has  been 
measurably  successful.  Such  diversities  in  speculative  teach- 
ing as  had  place  a  few  decades  since  have  largely  been  re- 
pressed. A  recent  biographer  informs  us  that  the  limited 
opposition  to  the  papal  program  which  existed  at  the  start  has 
disappeared  since  the  condemnation  (1887)  of  propositions 
from  the  writings  of  Rosin  in i,  and  that  "  unanimity  tends  more 
and  more  to  be  established  in  Catholic  schools  of  philosophy."  * 
Of  course,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  deny  that  a  modicum  of  at- 
tention may  properly  be  given  to  Thomas  Aquinas  as  one  of 
the  acutest  of  mediaeval  thinkers.  Our  contention  is  that  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  curriculum  of  fundamental 
studies,  according  to  the  pope's  prescription,  and  to  require  all 

♦  Mgr.  de  TSCTtfaes,  Le  Pope  Lion  XTII,  tSM,**ol.  i,  pp.  272,  273. 
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Roman  Catholic  scholarship  to  bow  down  to  his  system,  as  the 
incomparable  model  of  philosophy  and  theology,  is  in  purpose 
and  natural  result  thoroughly  reactionary.  The  design  is  to 
consolidate  Roman  Catholic  thinking  upon  a  congenial  mediae- 
val basis  and  to  fortify  it  against  potent  factors  in  the  world  of 
modern  thought 

IV.  In  his  utterly  one-sided  treatment  of  the  pontifical 
record  Leo  XIII  has  industriously  sought  to  subsidize  history 
to  the  end  of  magnifying  and  glorifying  the  papacy.  Adopting 
an  expedient  which  seems  more  in  harmony  with  the  rhetorical 
dogmatism  of  a  third-rate  apologist  than  with  the  dignity  of  a 
high  magistrate,  he  has  published  lengthy  discourses  to  show 
how  all  the  different  countries  of  Christendom  are  debtors  to 
the  popes  for  incomparable  benefits.  Always  selecting  his 
facts  in  line  with  this  general  thesis,  "  The  popes  have  always 
used  all  their  authority  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  States/'  * 
he  sketches  a  picture  about  as  much  like  the  reality  as  an  ideal 
paradise  is  like  this  world  with  its  mixed  conditions.  A  sensi- 
tive regard  for  truth,  it  strikes  us,  would  have  inclined  his 
holiness  to  give  some  glimpses  of  qualifying  facts. 

Thus,  in  a  communication  to  England  he  might  have  men- 
tioned the  sense  of  torture  caused  to  that  country  by  the  exac- 
tions of  Gregory  IX,  Innocent  IV,  and  other  pontiffs;  the 
blast  of  Innocent  III  against  the  Great  Charter,  in  which  he 
declared  it  annulled  and  stigmatized  it  as  a  "  vile  and  base " 
document — whereas,  contrariwise,  Cardinal  Gibbons  has  de- 
scribed it  as  "  the  greatest  bulwark  of  civil  liberty,  the  founda- 
tion not  only  of  British,  but  also  of  American,  constitutional 
freedom  ; "  the  claim  of  Paul  IV  to  pass  upon  the  succession  to 
the  throne;  the  attempted  dethronement  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
by  Pius  V ;  and  the  seconding  by  Gregory  XIII  of  the  project 
of  Philip  II  for  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom. 

In  writing  to  the  Freuch  people  he  might  have  mentioned 
such  sample  facts  as  the  extraordinary  tokens  of  satisfaction 
which  the  pope  gave  over  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre ;  the 
unmerciful  harrying  of  the  nation  for  more  than  a  generation 
in  order  to  force  down  its  unwilling  throat  the  unigenitus  con- 
stitution— a  constitution  veritably  scandalous  in  some  of  its 
particulars ;  and  the  stigma  which  the  papacy  has  recently  sue- 
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ceeded  in  casting  upon  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most 
eminent  French  theologians  and  prelates  since  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  branding  their  characteristic  teaching  as  a  con- 
demned heresy. 

In  a  communication  to  Germany  he  might  have  recalled  such 
historical  amenities  as  the  peculiar  reception  which  Gregory 
YII  accorded  to  Henry  IV  at  Canossa ;  the  benediction  of 
Paschal  II  upon  filial  impiety  against  the  same  emperor ;  the 
slaughter  which  went  on  for  years  because  of  the  arbitrary  and 
unrighteous  attempt  of  Innocent  III  to  thrust  aside  the  law- 
fully elected  emperor;  the  measureless  ferocity  with  which 
Gregory  IX  and  Innocent  IV  urged  on  the  conflict  with 
Frederick  II;  the  responsibility  of  the  papacy,  through  its 
patronage  of  the  unprincipled  Charles  of  Anjou,  for  the  extir- 
pation of  the  illustrious  Hohenstaufen  line ;  the  implacable  war 
which  the  Avignon  popes,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  waged 
against  the  Emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria — a  war  mounting  np,  in 
the  frenzied  language  of  Clement  YI,  to  the  most  unchristian 
specimen  of  invective  that  is  on  record  ;  and  the  bull  of  Leo  X 
against  Luther,  in  which  two  such  items  of  spiritual  wisdom 
are  authoritatively  established  as  that  reformation  of  life  is  not 
the  best  penance,  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  heretics  should  be  burned. 

In  an  address  to  the  Italian  people  the  pope  might  have 
wearied  himself  in  citing  facts  analogous  to  these  :  the  licens- 
ing by  Clement  Y  of  the  spoliation  of  the  Venetians  and  the 
enslavement  of  their  persons  wherever  they  might  be  seized, 
because  of  encroachments  on  certain  temporalities ;  an  iden- 
tical expression  of  extravagant  rage  on  the  part  of  Gregory  XI 
against  the  Florentines ;  the  accursed  and  cursing  nepotism 
which  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  papal  administration  in 
the  closing  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  subordination  by 
Alexander  VI  of  all  higher  interests  to  the  promotion  of  children 
born  in  adultery ;  the  very  peculiar  encouragement  which  was 
given  to  science  by  the  action  of  Paul  V,  Urban  VIII,  and  Alex- 
ander VII  in  condemning  the  Copernican  theory;  the  obstructing 
by  the  papacy  of  the  political  unification  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  exposure  of  it  through  division  to  continuous  foreign  aggres- 
sion ;  and  the  persistent  attempt  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  instill  into  the  minds  of  Italians  the  conviction  that 
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their  national  government  is  but  the  godless  tool  of  an  atheistic 
freemasonry.  In  his  apostolic  favors  to  other  countries  the 
pope  might  have  rounded  out  his  exposition  of  history  in  like 
manner.  As  the  case  stands,  he  is  chargeable  with  idealizing  a 
record  which,  however  honorable  it  may  be  in  many  particu- 
lars, is  scarred  and  seamed  with  tokens  of  fallibility  and  sin. 

The  plan  of  campaign  which  enforces  the  crying  up  of  the  un- 
blemished services  of  the  popes  through  all  history  implies,  of 
course,  an  unsparing  censure  of  those  who  have  raised  discord- 
ant notes.  Leo  XIII,  it  is  true,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  equal 
of  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  gift  for  anathematizing.  But 
this  is  the  way  in  which  he  characterizes  the  Old  Catholics  in 
Germany :  "  False  men,  scattering  depraved  doctrines  and  en- 
deavoring to  draw  away  disciples  by  fraud  and  deceit"  *  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  views  of  the  party  thus  described 
were  largely  shared  by  the  German  episcopate  before  the  Vati- 
can decrees  constrained  them,  as  Hefele  phrases  it,  "  to  change 
their  convictions  overnight,"  that  the  same  views  have  domi- 
nated ecumenical  councils  and  been  elaborately  defended  by 
prelates  as  illustrious  as  Bossuet,  that,  moreover,  the  party  in 
question  contained  men  like  Dollinger,  fully  the  equal  of  Leo 
XIII  in  character  and  vastly  his  superior  in  breadth  and  accuracy 
of  scholarship,  the  pope's  words  give  a  melancholy  impression 
of  the  exigencies  of  pontifical  sovereignty.  Protestants,  doubt- 
less, have  often  been  guilty  of  6toning  their  prophets ;  but  their 
system  leaves  open  a  place  for  atonement.  The  curse  of  infal- 
libilism  is  that,  having  once  begun  to  smite  and  to  brand,  it  is 
obliged  in  self-consistency  to  keep  on  smiting  and  branding.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  may  be  the  virtues  or  talents  of 
those  subjected  to  censure.  They  may  be  the  elect  spirits  among 
Roman  Catholic  scholars  in  Germany,  or  the  elect  spirits  of 
the  flowering  era  in  the  history  of  Roman  Catholic  France,  as 
were  undoubtedly  some  in  the  first  generations  of  Janseni6ts. 
Having  once  passed  under  the  papal  ban,  they  must  everlastingly 
be  set  in  the  pillory,  to  be  scorned  and  spit  upon  by  all  who 
wish  to  show  the  credentials  of  orthodoxy. 

V.  In  describing  the  essential  prerogatives  of  his  office 
Leo  XIII  has  emitted  a  mass  of  statements  which  vie  with  the 
language  of  the  most  ambitions  representatives  of  the  papal 

•  Kpitt.  Eruw.  ad  Epitcopo*  Bonu$1as,  Jan.  0. 18S0. 
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theocracy.  In  dealing  with  the  nations  he  has  not,  indeed,  as- 
sumed the  lordly  tone  of  some  of  the  mediaeval  pontiffs,  since 
it  would  be  simple  madness,  in  a  time  when  most  civil  rulers 
have  too  much  independence  to  take  commands  from  Rome, 
to  openly  attempt  the  role  of  dictatorship.  But  the  logical  im- 
plications of  his  claims  have  as  unlimited  a  reach  as  even 
those  of  an  Innocent  III. 

The  pope  describes  the  Roman  pontiff  as  the  one  "  in  whom 
matters  of  eternal  and  immutable  good  and  right  have  their 
custodian  and  defender  in  tho  earth."*  He  characterizes  him 
as  being  for  all  Catholics  "  the  master  of  their  faith  and  the 
ruler  of  their  consciences."!  He  reminds  Italy  of  the  excep- 
tional honor  bestowed  upon  her,  inasmuch  as  "  God  has  located 
within  her  bounds  the  domicile  of  his  vicar,  the  magisterium 
of  truth,  and  tho  center  of  Catholic  unity." \  An  eminent 
saint  is  commended  by  him  as  a  model  because  he  always 
yielded  a  ready  and  trustful  obedience  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
"  deriving  thence  his  entire  standard  of  thought  and  action."§ 
44  In  forming  opinions,"  he  eays,  u  it  is  necessary  to  hold  what- 
ever things  the  Roman  pontiffs  have  delivered  or  shall  deliver, 
and  to  profess  them  openly  as  often  as  the  case  may  demand."  | 
The  obedience  of  the  will,  as  well  as  the  believing  assent  of 
the  intellect,  he  claims,  must  bo  rendered  to  Christ's  vicar : 

As  a  union  of  minds  requires  perfect  agreement  in  one  faith,  so  it  re- 
quires that  wills  be  entirely  subject  and  obedient  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,  as  to  God.  .  .  .  Both  that  which  ought  to  be  be- 
lieved and  that  which  ought  to  be  done  the  Church  by  divine  right  teaches, 
and,  in  the  Church,  the  supreme  pontiff.  "Wherefore  the  pontiff  ought  to 
bo  able  to  judge,  in  accordance  with  his  authority,  what  the  divine  ora- 
cles contain,  whnt  doctrines  accord  and  what  disagree  with  them  ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  to  show  what  things  are  honorable,  what  are  basc.T 

In  accord  with  the  Vatican  decrees,  Leo  XIII  makes  the 
whole  body  of  the  episcopate  secondary  to  the  papacy.  "  The 
Church,  as  a  divine  edifice,"  he  says,  "rests  primarily  upon  Peter 
and  his  successors ;  secondarily,  upon  the  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors— namely,  the  bishops."**  Complete  exemption,  his 
holiness  asserts,  from  every  form  of  earthly  authority  belongs 

•  Epttt  Encyc.,  April  81, 1878.  t  EpisL  ad  Card.  Nina,  Aug.  27, 1878. 

t  UtUra  Encyc.  ad  EpUwpo*  TUiUfr.  Feb.  IS,  1883.        f  Orattn,  Jan.  18, 1885. 
I  EpUt  Encyc.  Not.  1, 1885.        **  EpUt.  ArchUpUcopn  TuronemU  Dec.  17. 1688. 
5  LtUcrw  Encyc  dc  Prxxcipui*  Civium  ChrUtianomm  OjBcii*,  Jan.  10, 1880. 
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to  the  Roman  pontiff.  He  holds  a  coordinate  place  with  no 
man,  much  less  a  place  of  subjection : 

The  Church,  by  the  will  of  God,  is  a  perfect  Bocletj ;  and,  as  it  has  its  own 
laws,  so  it  has  its  own  magistrates,  properly  distinguished  as  to  grade  of 
authority,  of  whom  the  chief  is  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  divine  right  set 
over  the  Church  and  subject  to  the  authority  and  judgment  of  God 
alone.* 

The  contention  of  Leo  XIII,  that  in  no  manner  can  the  pope 
be  a  subject,  nnderlies  his  persistent  demand  for  the  decapitation 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  restoration  of  Borne  to  pontif- 
ical sovereignty.  In  perhaps  twoscore  of  his  published  allo- 
cutions and  epistles  this  claim  is  directly  or  indirectly  asserted. 
It  is  not,  he  says,  because  the  pope  is  greedy  of  territory  that 
the  demand  for  the  restoration  of  his  principality  is  pushed  ;  it 
is  rather  because  the  nature  of  the  papal  office  requires  its  in- 
cumbent to  be  simply  and  absolutely  a  sovereign.  A  civil 
ruler  can  submit  to  a  coordinate  power  in  legislature  or  parlia- 
ment ;  it  is  the  unique  and  divinely  appointed  privilege  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  to  have  his  lordship  subject  to  no  earthly  limi- 
tation. In  sustaining  this  point  of  view  the  pope  makes  the 
tacit  assumption  that  divine  Providence  is  always  on  the  side  of 
the  papal  dignity.  He  is  well  aware  that  the  Roman  bishops 
in  the  earlier  centuries  had  no  temporal  dominion.  He  has  ad- 
vised Roman  Catholic  favorers  of  monarchy  in  France  to  bow 
to  the  work  of  Providence  and  to  accept  the  republic  as  an  ac- 
complished fact  Why  then  does  he  not  himself  accept  united 
Italy  as  an  accomplished  fact,  considering  the  consolidation  of 
the  peninsula  under  one  government  to  be  in  the  order  of  Prov- 
idence ?  Simply  because  it  is  a  tiling  unthinkable  to  his  mind 
that  Providence  could  take  away  from  so  privileged  a  servant  as 
the  pope  any  important  element  of  sovereignty.  In  this  relation 
the  Lord  can  give,  but  never  take  away.  So  central  to  the 
cosmic  order  does  the  pope  regard  his  dignity  that  he  makes 
bold  to  affirm  that  only  in  the  conservation  of  its  integrity  is 
there  a  guarantee  of  any  kind  of  prosperity  for  mankind  at 
large.  "  The  cause  of  the  Church,"  he  says,  "  of  the  pope,  of 
the  holy  sec,  is  the  cause  of  the  well-being  of  peoples  and 
Statcs."f  Again,  he  affirms  that  the  way  to  escape  threatening 
evils  is  "  with  confidence  and  freedom  from  suspicion  to  enter 

•  AIlocuUo  ad  Cardinale*  June  1, 1888.      ♦  AUocxMo  ad  AuHriacoe,  April  18, 1888. 
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into  union  with  him  who  holds  from  God  the  supreme  ma- 
gtiterium  of  religion  ;  since  the  words  of  eternal  life  which  he 
possesses  have  virtue  to  make  prosperous  even  the  life  here  be- 
low." *  Once  more,  he  remarks,  14  It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  when  we  treat  of  the  temporal  principality  of  the  apos- 
tolic 6ee  we  are  dealing  with  the  public  good  and  the  safety 
of  the  whole  of  human  society/'f  As  a  specimen  of  pontifical 
consciousness  in  the  sentimental  order  we  have  the  following: 
words,  addressed  to  pilgrims  from  Holland  on  the  occasion  of 
the  jubilee  in  1893 : 

If,  in  the  painful  situation  which  we  deplore,  the  supreme  pontiff  re- 
produces the  dolorous  image  of  Christ  on  Calvary,  it  seems  also  that  he 
reproduces  the  glorious  similitude  expressed  by  the  divine  oracle,  44  And 
I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself."  It  is, 
in  truth,  just  and  consoling  to  consider  how  much  love  the  nations  bring 
more  and  more  to  the  holy  see,  from  which  is  derived  in  return  an  ever-in- 
creasing abundance  of  saving  benefits.} 

As  being  the  infallible  exponent  of  faith  and  morals  and  the 
supreme  guide  of  Catholic  consciences,  Leo  XIII  claims  an 
indirect  authority  over  the  civil  domain,  not,  indeed,  closely  de- 
fined, but  capable  of  very  extensive  application.  No  one  but 
the  pope  himself  has  theoretically  the  right  to  tell  where  the 
prerogative  of  interference  may  not  be  exercised  which  is 
sketched  in  sentences  like  these : 

If  the  laws  of  a  commonwealth  are  openly  at  variance  with  divine  right, 
if  they  involve  any  injury  to  the  Church,  or  contradict  religious  duties, 
or  violate  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  supreme  pontiff,  then  truly 
to  resist  is  duty,  to  obey  is  crime.  ...  It  belongs  to  the  pontiff,  not  only 
to  rule  the  Church,  but  in  general  so  to  order  the  actions  of  Christian  cit- 
izens that  they  may  be  in  suitable  accord  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  eter- 
nal salvation.  $ 

Protestants,  it  is  alleged,  also  claim  the  right  to  resist  civil 
demands  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  Yes ;  but  to  allow  each 
individual  the  prerogative  to  consult  his  own  conscience  is  in 
point  of  theory  vastly  different  from  accrediting  to  the  pope 
the  right  to  mass  the  consciences  of  millions  of  men.  The  two 
things  admit  of  no  comparison. 
The  autonomy  of  States,  Leo  XIII  assures  us,  can  never  suf- 

•  Discourse  to  a  Roman  deputation,  Feb.  10, 1804,  quoted  In  tbe  CHrtttd  CattoUca,  series 
xt,  Tot.  x.  p.  17.  t  EpUt.  Kncyc. .  April  21, 1878. 

t  Quoted  by  Mjrr.  de  TSerclaes.  Le  Pope  Lion  XIII,  vol.  U,  618, 010. 
f  IAUeras  Kticyeliea,  Jan.  10, 1800. 
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fer  from  papal  encroachments.  But  what  reason  does  he  give 
for  his  conclusions  ?  None  whatever,  except  the  speculative 
consideration  that  the  papacy  is  a  divine  institution,  assigned 
in  the  divine  thought  to  a  sphere  which  does  not  cross  that  of 
States.  Now,  this  consideration  applies  to  all  past  pontificates, 
as  well  as  to  the  present  or  the  future.  The  pope,  indeed,  al- 
lows as  much,  and  declares  in  broad  terms  that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs have  never  trangressed  the  proper  bounds  of  their  authority. 
What  a  guarantee  against  papal  aggressions!  Those  who 
know  what  papal  history  has  been  will  not  be  extravagantly 
thankful  for  assurances  of  this  sort.  Those,  too,  who  know 
what  human  nature  is  will  be  perfectly  certain  that  nothing 
but  an  ample  area  of  indifference  or  contempt  for  papal  man- 
dates can  keep  such  a  privileged  mortal  as  the  pope  is  repre- 
sented to  be  from  gravitating  more  or  less  into  the  mood  and 
the  ways  of  a  universal  dictator. 

A  rather  suggestive  specimen  of  asserted  jurisdiction  within 
the  civil  domain  has  been  given  by  the  pope  in  his  instruction 
to  Roman  Catholics  in  Italy  to  refrain  from  voting  in  national 
elections.  The  f ormula  that  it  is  "  not  expedient "  to  use  the  suf- 
frage, which  had  been  given  out  at  an  earlier  date,  was  declared 
at  the  command  of  the  pope,  July  30,  1886,  to  mean  that  it  is 
" not  permitted " — " non  expedire  prohibitionem  imported"* 
Now,  if  it  falls  within  the  legitimate  exercise  of  pontifical  sov- 
ereignty to  order  in  this  way  the  political  action  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic citizens  in  one  country,  the  logical  inference  is  that  the  pope 
has  the  official  prerogative  to  reach  his  hand  into  the  political 
affairs  of  any  country  on  earth  which  contains  Roman  Catholics, 
without  further  warrant  or  occasion  than  his  own  judgment  of 
administrative  discretion. 

We  shall  be  blamed  for  not  giving  place  to  more  that  might 
be  said  in  praise  of  Leo  XIII.  But  our  theme  does  not  lie  in 
that  direction.  Moreover,  the  task  of  eulogv  is  certain  to  be 
amply  fulfilled.  The  pope  himself  is  not  at  all  unmindful  of 
what  is  due,  if  not  to  his  person,  at  least  to  his  office.  He  is 
continually  serving  as  high  priest  to  his  own  official  dignity 
and  incessantly  offering  sacrifices  thereto.  If  he  settles,  as  arbi- 
trator, a  little  dispute  between  Germany  and  Spain  he  must 
make  the  occasion  a  text  for  discoursing  on  the  benefits  which 

•  Quoted  In  Civtttd  Cattollca,  Feb.  2,  ltas. 
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the  office  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  nnder  normal  conditions,  is 
fitted  to  bestow.*  If  he  undertakes  to  counsel  the  faithful  on 
the  social  problems  of  the  hour  he  cannot  forbear  to  notice 
that  the  so-called  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  causes  of  disturbance  in  the  present, 
and  that  the  effectual  means  of  healing  disorders  lies  in  general 
submission  to  pontifical  authority,  f  In  fact,  an  imaginative 
mind  must  find  it  quite  easy  to  picture  a  set  of  mirrors  in  the 
Vatican  so  adjusted  that,  whenever  the  pope  fulfills  his  wish  to 
benefit  mankind,  the  accessory  aim  of  reflecting  upon  the 
world  a  full-length  figure  of  pontifical  glory  is  always  at  the 
same  time  accomplished. 

The  pope's  followers  feel  free  to  take,  if  possible,  even  a 
higher  strain  than  that  of  their  chief.  A  periodical  which  has 
received  the  official  blessing  of  Leo  XIII  says  succinctly,  "The 
first  rule  of  Catholicism,  living  and  near  at  hand,  is  the  pope."$ 
It  records  also  the  conviction  that  the  two  great  centers  of  super- 
natural virtue  on  earth  are  Lourdes  and  the  Vatican.  "  In  both 
places  it  is  understood  and  felt  that  Jesus  Christ  lives  and  works 
from  God— invisible  there  in  the  person  of  his  beloved  mother, 
glorious  in  heaven ;  visible  here  in  the  person  of  his  vicar,  hum- 
bled upon  earth."§  One  biographer  speaks  of  the  lamp  in  the 
pope's  study  as  "  giving  forth  that  supernal  light  which  illumi- 
nates both  hemispheres,"  and  others  freely  refer  to  his  pnblic 
acts  as  the  product  of  divine  inspiration. 

Three  causes  may  be  expected  to  perpetuate  this  order  of  sac- 
rifices :  (1)  the  admiration  elicited  by  the  eminent  personality 
of  the  pontiff ;  (2)  the  plan  of  campaign,  which  requires,  in  har- 
mony with  the  Vatican  decrees,  that  the  pope  shall  be  exhibited 
at  every  favorable  juncture  as  a  kind  of  earthly  god ;  (8)  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  pope  over  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  Church,  and 
the  natural  ambition  of  all  aspirants  for  preferment  to  earn  rather 
his  smile  than  his  frown.  Meanwhile  those  who  are  managing 
the  glorification,  or  proximate  deification,  of  the  pope  should 
seriously  consider  whether  they  are  not  laying  a  foundation  for 
future  damage.  A  reaction  may  be  precipitated  in  the  minds 
of  the  more  judicious  Roman  Catholics  who  are  not  willing  to 

*  AUocutin  ad  Cardlnales,  Jan.  IS,  1886. 

+  See  encyclical!  of  April  SI.  1878 ;  Deo.  28, 1878 ;  June  20, 1881. 

t  CivUtd  CaWtllca,  1880.  aeries  xv,  vol.  T,  p.  399. 

S  Ibid.,  series  XT,  vol.  Till,  p.  647. 
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go  all  lengths  in  man  worship.  The  scheme  of  sentimental  and 
materialized  devotion  which  seems,  in  logic  and  in  fact,  to  be 
inseparably  connected  with  the  project  of  papal  exaltation  may 
work  toward  such  a  spiritual  atrophy  as  will  leave  only  an  in- 
ferior motive  power  for  any  kind  of  religious  ends.  Finally, 
the  ominous  fact  of  an  acute  antagonism  in  the  leading  Roman 
Catholic  countries  between  the  forces  of  papal  propagandism 
and  the  disciples  of  a  radical  unbelief  may  be  made,  by  intem- 
perato  efforts  of  the  former,  still  more  prophetic  of  evil.  To 
reach  a  practical  apotheosis  of  the  pope,  at  the  expense  of  alien- 
ating a  large  fraction  of  the  more  cultured  portion  of  society 
from  all  sympathy  with  positive  religion,  would  be  a  costly 
procedure. 
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Art.  IV.— HOMER  TO-DAY. 

The  literature  of  Greece,  like  its  art,  is  a  treasure  forever. 
Its  wisdom  can  never  fail  to  instruct,  or  its  beauty  to  delight, 
mankind.  Even  if  research  and  criticism  had  completed  their 
task,  yet,  as  in  changeful  light  on  familiar  landscapes,  new  as- 
pects would  constantly  appear  in  Grecian  letters,  and  nothing 
could  stale  the  freshness  of  its  ever-shifting  variety. 

In  the  beginning,  speaking  as  human  vision  dimly  sees, 
Homer  created  Greek  literature.  His  poems,  coining  out  of 
the  far-away,  have,  like  the  Nile,  for  ages  "  concealed  the  origins 
of  their  fountains."  Many  an  investigator,  like  Bruce,  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  dancing  with  delight  at  his  discovery  of  the  Nile 
spring,  has  declared  with  exultation  his  settlement  of  the 
Homeric  time,  place,  and  personality.  But,  as  the  Nile  has 
been  shown  to  rise  far  beyond  the  scene  of  Bruce's  triumph — 
beyond  the  great  midland  lakes,  in  watersheds  still  more 
remote — so  the  conclusions  of  more  than  one  literary  explorer 
have  been  displaced  by  some  new  theory  of  the  Homeric 
origin.  Modern  discovery  has  wrought  no  change  in  the 
beneficent  river  that  still  broods  over  Egypt  with  its  watery 
wings,  nor  has  modern  critical  debate  affected  the  Homeric 
stream.  It  is  always  the  Nile  on  which  we  gaze  or  sail,  and  it 
is  always  Homer  with  whom  we  are  entranced.  He  has  to- 
day far  more  readers  and  expounders  than  when,  twenty-two 
centuries  ago,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  founded  an  Homeric  chair 
at  Alexandria  and  Aristarchus  centered  upon  Homer  the  labor 
of  the  first  great  school  of  criticism. 

Of  the  Homeric  poems,  as  of  the  Book  of  Job,  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  universal  concession  that  they  are  prehistoric  They 
are  unattended  by  contemporary  records.  They  must  be 
treated  by  the  higher  criticism.  If  the  light  that  is  in  them 
be  darkness,  dark  they  must  remain.  It  is  only  a  hundred 
t  years  since  vigorous  inquiry  as  to  Homer  and  his  poems  actu- 
ally began,  and  the  task  seems  now  nearly  finished.  The  early 
literary  world  was  trustful,  if  not  credulous.  Finding  the 
treasure  in  its  actual  possession,  it  was  inclined  to  the  simplest 
view  of  its  origin.  At  the  first  literary  epoch  in  Greece  the 
Homeric  poems  are  already  existing,  and,  in  fact,  form  nearly 
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the  whole  of  the  nation's  literary  store.  It  is  the  era  of  Solon, 
when  Athens  is  beginning  to  be  great.  The  Greek  is  already 
a  written  language,  as  an  inscription  found  in  Upper  Egypt, 
carved  a  hundred  years  earlier,  fully  proves.  Pisistratus  finds 
these  epics,  which  are  probably  unwritten,  familiar  and  delight- 
ful to  the  ear  and  tongue  of  himself  and  his  people.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  mass  of  inferior  epic  matter  taking  from  them  its 
theme,  tone,  and  movement.  Nor  need  wo  wonder  that  a  peo- 
ple so  intellectual  as  the  Greeks  held  all  in  recollection  and 
passed  it  down  orally  from  one  generation  to  another.  Such 
feats  of  memory  have  been  frequent,  as  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  our  own  century,  Duncan  Mclntyre,  a  Highland  gamekeeper, 
though  unable  to  read  or  write,  could  recite  six  thousand  verses 
in  Gaelic,  besides  copious  poems  of  his  own.  Pisistratus  wisely 
nrged  attention  to  these  ancient  treasures  and  encouraged  their 
recitation,  while  a  commission  of  his  appointing  rejected  the 
unimportant  mass  and  edited  the  Homeric  poems.  Rhapsodies, 
epic  snatches,  and  ballads  "  stitched "  to  these  were  generally 
thrown  to  the  winds.  Onomacritus,  the  chief  editor,  is  believed 
to  have  done  his  work  well ;  and  it  was  surely  no  easy  task.  Ho 
left  the  antique  clear  of  the  ideas  of  his  own  time ;  and,  if  he 
welded  many  poems  to  produce  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
he  did  it  so  skillfully  that  men  of  keen  eyesight  have  never 
agreed  as  to  where  his  seams  and  sutures  run.  This  edition 
was  the  one  used  by  Greeks  in  the  great  days  of  Pericles  and 
Plato,  the  one  carried  in  a  rich  casket  by  Alexander  and  read 
at  the  tomb  of  Achilles — that  young  man  of  Hellas's  fair  morn- 
ing, as  Alexander  was  the  youth  of  its  evening.  It  is,  in  sub- 
stance, ours  to-day. 

During  these  centuries,  the  fifth  and  the  fourth  before  our 
era,  the  influence  of  the  poems  on  Greek  thought  is  immeas- 
urable. Hardly  any  intellectual  product  fails  to  get  from 
Homer  something  of  ornament  or  illustration.  Named  or  un- 
named, he  is  "  the  poet."  Hesiod,  eldest  of  the  poots  next  to 
Homer,  Pindar,  in  his  triumphal  odes,  and  Sophocles,  in  his 
dramas,  praise  and  copy  him.  His  verses  brighten  the  last 
dream  of  Socrates  and  enrich  the  last  eloquence  of  ^Eschines. 
The  philosophers  trace  to  him  the  prevailing  ideas,  in  not  only 
morals  and  religion,  but  even  in  physics;  and  Plato,  though 
denonncing  him  as  immoral  for  giving  gods  mortal  passions  and 
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excluding  him  from  his  republic  for  "  estranging  minds  from 
things  real,"  yet  falls  into  his  style  and  continually  quotes 
from  him,  in  a  way  showing  a  reverence  involuntary  and  a  fas- 
cination irresistible.  Homer's  poems  stood  with  the  Greeks  of 
those  days  even  as  the  Bible  stands  with  us.  Each  sect  of  phi- 
losophers found  its  origin  in  the  poet  and  claimed  his  indorse- 
ment ;  however  they  might  differ  in  interpretation,  they  at  least 
agreed  that  in  his  subject-matter  and  its  treatment  one  found 
all  religion  and  morality.  Nor  was  he  known  in  Greece  only. 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  earliest  Roman  writer,  put  the  Odyssey 
into  Latin  as  the  first  book  from  which  Roman  boys  should 
learn  their  own  language  ;  and  thus  "  rude  Home  "  was,  after  a 
fashion,  early  familiar  with  the  Homeric  strains,  the  music  of 
Ionic  thought. 

Here,  before  critical  debate  begins,  one  may  ask  what  is  the 
content  and  quality  of  these  poems  that,  from  antiquity,  have  so 
fascinated  mankind.  One  of  their  charms  is  found  in  the 
glimpses  they  give  of  a  rich  and  suggestive  background. 
Whatever  the  date  of  the  poems,  behind  them  lies  a  "  pre-Hel- 
lenic  "  stretch  of  human  doings  and  development.  This  Homer 
reveals  by  allusions  and  assumptions,  as  through  rifts  in 
clouds  or  breaks  in  monntain  chains;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
effective  because  seen  in  glimpses  only.  This  background  is 
also  evidenced  by  proof  of  another,  and  of  a  material,  kind.  At 
Mycenae  we  pass  through  the  gate  whose  lintel  supports  those 
marble  lions  which  are  the  oldest  piece  of  sculpture  in  Europe, 
and  we  are  in  the  heart  of  an  ancient  citadel.  On  our  right  is 
the  open-air  council  room,  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  where 
sat  the  wise  men  of  the  State.  On  the  left  are  those  tombs,  in- 
violable and  mysterious  for  three  thousand  years,  from  which 
have  of  late  been  taken  the  ashes  of  a  royal  house,  with  a  hun- 
dred pounds1  weight  of  golden  ornaments.  In  the  Troad, 
where  the  site  of  Ilium  has  borne  in  turn  seven  towns,  the 
city  of  Priam  and  his  palace  have  been  brought  to  the  light. 
Even  the  contingent  of  his  ally,  "  the  son  of  the  dawn,"  has 
been  traced  to  that  Hittite  empire,  so  long  forgotten,  in  the  east 
of  Asia  Minor.  All  these  discoveries,  achieved  by  recent  toil  and 
now  filling  many  books  and  enriching  many  museums,  are  but 
suggestions  of  the  Homeric  background.  They  awaken  more 
curiosity  than  they  appease,  and  for  that  reason  are  of  undying 
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interest.  From  the  dim  unknown  into  which  wo  peer  Homer 
brings  royal  personages,  kings  wide  of  sway,  warriors  of  prow- 
ess, sages  of  wisdom,  women  beautiful,  delicate,  and  accom- 
plished. These  come  not  of  barbarism ;  men  do  not  gather  figs 
of  thistles.  The  Peloponnesus  must  have  been  a  mart  of  many 
nations,  a  realm  of  art  and  culture,  from  which  Homer  gath- 
ered, with  an  artist's  privilege,  as  Walter  Scott  gathered  from 
the  feudal  ages,  such  things  as  best  suited  the  picture  upon  his 
easel.  But  who  were  these  kings  before  Agamemnon  ?  Far- 
ther back,  what  manner  of  men  were  they  who  furnished 
heroes  and  demigods  to  mythology  and  tragedy  ?  Each  student 
in  each  generation  puts  the  question,  but  the  darkness  gives  no 
answer.  Conjecture  will  be,  as  it  has  been,  rife  as  to  those  rich 
realms  of  which  Homer  veils  so  much  more  than  he  reveals ; 
and  the  shadowy  forms  of  OEdipns  and  Antigone,  of  statesmen, 
warriors,  and  fair  women,  will  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  be  sum- 
moned to  fill  the  pre-Homeric,  prehistoric  void. 

Another  of  Homer's  enduring  charms  is  his  perfect  presenta- 
tion of  human  nature.  As  long  as  man's  behavior  is  man's 
chief  entertainment  and  wo  reckon  nothing  human  to  be  alien 
from  us,  Homer's  men  and  women  will  never  be  dull  company. 
Helen,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  her  grief  and  shame 
softening  her  celestial  charms ;  Andromache,  smiling  tearfully  as 
a  beam  from  her  infant's  face  gilds  her  6ad  farewell  to  her  hus- 
band ;  Hector,  bravo  and  gentle,  the  Bayard  of  that  far-off 
chivalry;  Achilles,  impulsive  and  passionate  more  than  boy 
and  forceful  more  than  man — these,  and  others  whom  time 
would  fail  to  name,  are  not  artificial  people.  They  are  as  real 
as  those  on  our  streets  to-day.  As  distance  counts  for  nothing 
in  Colorado  air,  so,  in  looking  back  to  Homer's  people,  we  see 
their  smiles  and  tears,  we  hear  their  words  of  love,  of  passion, 
or  command,  and  wo  are  at  ease  in  their  company.  The  height 
of  art  is  attained  in  concealing  art ;  the  poet  makes  no  visi- 
ble effort  to  parade  them  or  to  display  their  qualities.  Neither 
Hector  nor  Helen  is  awaro  that  anyone  is  looking  or  listening. 
"  Hinter  dem  Gebirge  8tnd  unscre*  Gleichen  "  says  the  German 
peasant,  and  Homer  shows  that  behind  the  ages  are  people  like 
ourselves.  We  are  their  kindred.  Their  mortal  joys  and  griefs 
touch  us.  We  reach  our  hands  to  them  ;  and  all  after  us  will 
oqnally  realize  this  kinship. 
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Homer's  presentation  of  nature  also  gives  his  poems  imperish- 
able interest.  He  was  fortuuate  in  his  locality.  In  the  whole 
world  there  are  no  other  such  seas  and  islands,  6uch  streams  and 
groves,  such  fertile  vales  and  towering  hills  as  were  his.  In 
this  profusion  of  environment  the  poet  reveled,  but  squandered 
nothing.  Already  the  rule  of  Greek  rhetoric  was,  "  Nothing  in 
excess."  He  had  but  to  open  his  eyes,  and  something  of  na- 
ture illustrating  something  of  man  was  visible.  The  bee,  the 
cicada,  and  the  swan  ;  the  dog,  so  vile  in  the  Iliad,  so  true  and 
loving  in  the  Odyssey;  the  horse  and  the  lion  ;  the  flock  on  the 
hillside ;  the  ship  running  athwart  the  gray-haired  waves — these 
and  other  objects  make  a  picture  that  is  worthy  in  itself,  is 
restful  to  the  reader's  thought,  and  enlivens  the  transactions 
of  the  story.  Every  one  of  Homer's  sketches  of  nature,  still  or 
stirring,  has  a  purpose,  in  which  it  never  fails,  of  illnminating 
or  emphasizing  some  aspect  of  human  condition  or  behavior. 
The  illustrations  that  sparkle  through  these  poems  are  as  pro- 
fuse as  the  dewdrops.  As  the  tourist  of  to  day  wanders  along 
the  Homeric  lands,  much  of  their  beauty  has  vanished,  many  a 
charm  lias  withered,  man  has  broken  and  wasted  much;  but 
Homer  is  verified  in  this  half  decay,  and  one  is  grateful  that  in 
their  early  freshness  there  was  an  eye  to  see  and  a  hand  to  pre- 
serve to  all  ages  those  charms  which  are  like  a  framing  of  silver 
to  golden  pictures  of  human  deeds. 

Thus  far  in  history  most  great  enterprises  have  involved  the 
struggles  and  carnage  of  war.  The  Iliad  shows  us  the  mar- 
shaling of  hosts,  the  shock  of  battle,  all  the  pomp,  parade,  and 
circumstance  of  war.  Paris,  alluring  Helen,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time,  to  Troy,  finds  all  Greece  rising  to  obtain 
for  Menelans  restitution  and  revenge.  Asia  comes  to  Troy's  re- 
lief. Ten  years  of  struggle  follow,  intensifying  in  the  tenth  ; 
and  from  Troy's  blood  and  ashes  Helen  returns,  to  be  again 
the  wife  of  Menelaus  and  the  queen  of  Sparta,  Snch  a  drama 
calls  out  every  human  ability  and  rouses  every  passion  in  onr 
frames  of  clay.  But  the  Odyssey  is  a  poem  of  peace;  it 
describes  simpler  tempers,  conditions,  and  experiences.  The 
poet  fearlessly  adapts  his  geography  to  his  story,  and  in  seas, 
islands,  rivers,  and  continents  man  is  to  him  the  measure  of 
all  things.  Ithaca  to-day  is  not  his  Ithaca,  nor  Corfu  his  Pbaea- 
cia,  nor  is  Sparta  an  easy  chariot  ride  of  a  day  from  Pylos. 
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Odysseus  is  ingenious,  self-possessed,  and  irrepressible ;  Pene- 
lope is  faithful,  discreet,  and  long-suffering;  Telemachus  is 
brave,  generous,  and  eloquent  Besides  these,  there  passes  be- 
fore us  in  the  tale  no  end  of  persons,  high  and  low,  human  and 
divine.  The  adventures  are  both  amusing  and  appalling,  and 
all  are  radiant  with 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land  ; 
The  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream. 

The  war  of  the  Iliady  with  its  passions,  its  heroisms,  and  its 
sufferings,  the  wandering  of  the  Odyssey,  with  its  infinite  vari- 
ety— these  the  ages  have  counted  great  in  themselves,  and  too 
great  in  their  treatment  for  time  to  belittle. 

The  religion  of  these  poems  ruled  the  best  days  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world,  and  it  adorns  and  enlivens  modern  literature.  The 
idolatries  of  other  peoples  in  those  far-off  times  were  gross  and 
cruel ;  Homer  transforms  these  into  fair  humanities.  His  dei- 
ties are  more  than  mortal,  but  they  are  active,  intelligent,  and 
sympathetic.  He  never  confnses  his  divine,  any  more  than 
his  human,  personages,  or  assigns  to  one  what  pertains  to  an- 
other. Each  is  clear  and  distinct,  so  that  in  the  days  of  art  they 
presented  no  confusing  task  to  brush  or  chisel.  It  is  not  strange 
that  Greek  conceptions  of  the  divine  crystallized  in  these 
poems ;  here  was  their  religions  system,  and  to  accept  this  was 
orthodox.  The  Zeus  and  Athene  of  Homer,  his  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  his  Muses,  his  throngs  of  deities  with  their  varied 
gif ts  and  graces,  formed  altogether  the  most  clean,  humane,  and 
inspiring  idolatry  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive. "  An  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,"  and  the  Homeric 
deities  are  to  us  but  painted  air ;  yet  who  would  have  their 
bright  suggestion  lost  in  the  invisible  ?  Do  they  not  stir  with 
life  the  asphodel  meadows  else  too  calm  ? 

Finally,  the  music  of  the  Homeric  verse  can  never  lose  its 
charm.  It  is  like  the  silvery  voice  of  Arcadian  waterfalls  or  the 
laughter  of  JUgean  billows.  "  'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand 
years,  and  flow  as  now  it  flows."  Poetry  is  the  oldest  recorded 
form  of  thought ;  and  the  dactylic  hexameter,  one  might  think, 
came  of  itself  to  the  poet's  lips,  for  in  this  most  ancient  of 
secular  verse  the  rhythm,  the  undulation,  and  the  energy  are 
complete.  No  wonder  if  the  chief  delight  at  a  banquet  was  in 
listening  to  tho  wrath  of  Achilles  or  the  wanderings  of  Odys- 
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aeus.  It  was  as  when  one  played  skillfully  upon  an  instrument 
— and  more  than  that.  The  noble  men  and  fair  women  of  the 
bygone  moved  along  the  field  of  vision ;  warriors  with  nodding 
plumes  and  clashing  weapons,  gods  and  goddesses  high  and 
radiant,  neighing  steeds,  and  wave-tossed  vessels,  all  in  order  of 
time  and  motion,  as  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  made  mar- 
velous procession. 

Thus  the  poems  had  for  ages  been  the  treasure  of  the  Gre- 
cian world,  giving  delight  to  a  people  come  to  be  most  acute 
of  perception  and  in  taste  most  accurate  and  sensitive.  They 
had  given  rapture  to  the  commonalty  and  resource  and  sugges- 
tion to  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers;  they  had  dominated 
the  religion  of  a  thoughtful  community  and  kept  firm  hold 
upon  its  period  of  greatest  intellectual  activity;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  before  our  era,  far  as  they  might 
be  from  the  date  of  their  production,  they  enjoyed  simple, 
unquestioned,  undiminished  appreciation. 

Then  came  the  ago  of  criticism.  The  function  of  the  critic 
is  to  find  and  delineate  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said 
in  the  world.  His  task  is  toilsome,  thaukless,  and  often  hazard- 
ous; for  he  is  condemned  when  ho  approves  the  unworthy,  and 
who  wishes  his  disapproval  ?  The  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy 
at  Alexandria  saw  the  true  beginning  of  Homeric  criticism, 
lie  set  himself  to  make  his  capital  the  world's  literary  metrop- 
olis. He  began  that  library  famous  both  for  its  magnitude 
and  its  destruction,  and  gave  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  their  Greek 
form  as  it  remains  unto  our  day.  But  his  chief  attention  was 
devoted  to  Homer;  and,  though  the  works  of  his  scholars 
perished  in  the  first  destruction  of  his  library  (47  B.  C), 
yet  we  know  their  substance  by  the  notes  and  comments  of 
others.  Of  these  the  first  was  Zenodotns.  He  found,  united 
with  the  Iliad  &nd  the  Odyssey,  a  mass  of  epic  compositions, 
which  he  separated  and  dismissed  to  oblivion.  He  divided  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  into  twenty-four  books,  marking  those  of 
tho  Iliad  by  the  capitals  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  those  of 
the  Odyssey  by  the  smaller  letters.  His  rejection  of  the  epic 
trailers  called  cyclic  poems,  from  their  treating  of  persons  and 
events  "  cycling  "  around  the  great  transactions  of  Troy,  led  his 
pupil  Hcllenicus  a  step^arther ;  ho  rejected  the  Homeric  author- 
ship of  the  Odyssey,  counting  that  the  anticipations  of  the 
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Odyssey  in  the  Iliad  were  not  enough  to  outweigh  the  differ- 
ences in  style  and  spirit.  He  was  the  first  separatist.  Byzan- 
tium now  sent  to  Alexandria  a  careful  workman,  Aristophanes, 
whose  chief  work  was  the  preparation  of  a  well-authenticated 
text  from  all  the  manuscripts  gathered  by  Ptolemy.  Then 
appears  Aristarcbus,  the  commanding  literary  personage  of  his 
century.  Ho  was  a  born  editor.  He  reedited  many  authors ; 
he  wrote  commentaries;  he  gave  oral  lectures.  His  ipse  dixit 
was  absolute  with  the  listening  crowds ;  and,  what  is  remark- 
able, his  decisions  have,  until  within  a  century  of  our  time,  been 
rarely  questioned,  and  never  wholly  rejected.  He  positively 
assigned  the  two  poems  to  one  and  the  same  hand.  As  spurious 
he  threw  out  nearly  twelve  hundred  lines ;  but  what  were  these 
among  twenty -five  thousand  ? 

As  Aristarchus  left  the  Homeric  poems,  so  we  find  them. 
Many  a  commentary  has  been  written  on  them  ;  and  in  1488  the 
new  art  of  printing  produced  at  Florence  a  splendid  folio  edition. 
The  fall  of  Constantinople  had  now  driven  Greek  scholars 
westward ;  and  in  1491  William  Grocyn,  the  first  to  teach 
Greek  in  England,  began  his  work  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
From  that  day  Homer  has  not  lacked  devotees  in  England.  In 
1778  there  was  found  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice, 
a  manuscript  of  the  Iliad  singularly  complete  in  text  and  rich 
in  scholia,  or  explanatory  notes.  The  peculiar  value  of  these 
is  that  they  give  to  modern  scholars  a  fair  account  of  all  that 
ancient  critics  wrought  upon  Homer's  Iliad  /  and  careful  search 
has  been  made  for  a  companion  manuscript  giving  in  like  fullness 
the  Odyssey.  This  Marcian  manuscript  has  been  the  very 
apple  of  discord  among  Homeric  scholars.  A  hundred  years 
of  Homeric  controversy  have  followed,  marked  by  close  study, 
careful  dissection,  lively  imagination,  and  almost  national  lines  of 
division,  as  between  the  scholars  of  England  and  Germany.  Tho 
scholia  of  the  Marcian  manuscript  showed  that  the  men  of 
Alexandria  had  not  rested  on  the  authority  of  certified  manu- 
scripts, but  had  freely  handled  their  material,  which  was  about 
the  same  as  ours,  according  to  perceptions,  tastes,  and  judgments 
of  their  own.  It  was  now  clear  that,  although  wider  views  and 
finer  discernment  might  be  attained  and  new  and  more  truthful 
opinions  might  result,  yet  the  age  had  wrought  no  change  in 
the  subject-matter.  In  1795  Wolf,aGerman,  appeared  in  the  field. 
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He  asserted  that  before  Pisistratus  there  was,  not  only  no  manu- 
script, but  no  embodiment,  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  ;  that 
rhapsodists — wandering  bards— composed  poems,  each  according 
to  his  ability,  and  recited  them  upon  various  occasions,  to  be 
thereafter  held  in  memory  by  themselves  and  their  hearers. 
The  Homeric  poems  were  thus  the  work  of  no  one  man,  of  no 
personal  Homer,  but  came  of  many  men's  genius  in  com- 
posing and  of  one  man's  skill  in  compiling  and  editing. 
The  word  "Houier,"  under  etymologic  torture,  was  con- 
strained to  mean  "the  harmonizer"  or  " assimilator " — no 
longer  "  the  blind  "  or  "  the  hostage."  This  theory  threw  out 
of  the  poems  all  idea  of  a  definite  original  plan,  and  made  their 
form  and  such  unity  as  they  have  the  work  of  an  editor,  who, 
with  more  or  less  art,  framed  what  material  his  hand  found  to 
handle.  It  set  men  to  vigorous  thinking  and  soon  gained  patrons. 
Then  came  Gottfried  Hermann,  who  held  that  there  was  a  per- 
sonal Homer,  of  rare  genius,  a  iroup^ — a  creator,  indeed— strik- 
ing out  upon  the  epic  path,  before  untrodden,  and  composing 
masterly,  but  brief  and  gaunt,  poems,  and  to  whose  work  others 
added,  until  the  bulk  became  as  Pisistratus  and  ourselves  have 
found  it.  Lachmann,  through  study  of  the  Nibelungenlied, 
found  the  Homeric  "  plan  "  to  be  an  afterthought— a  feat  of 
wonderfully  good  editing,  indeed,  sixteen  ballads  being  thus 
harmonized— but  that  the  whole  was  not  a  composition  of  one 
original  writer. 

Beyond  these  theories  of  "  higher  criticism  "  one  need  make 
little  note  of  others.  Wide  and  wild  has  been  the  range  of 
opinion  among  the  toilsome  Germans.  Horace  of  old  thought 
he  did  well  to  be  vexed  when  good  Homer  nods  and  falls 
below  the  high  range  of  his  brighter  hours.  Critics  have  in 
this  century  done  more  than  be  vexed.  They  have  carved  out 
and  thrown  away  "  nn-Homeric  "  verses,  singly  and  in  groups, 
as  coolly  as  Renan  ever  said  of  a  scripture  text,  "  This  is  un- 
liistoric."  One  cannot  here  recount  the  many  ways  of  dissecting 
and  constructing  the  poems  which  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  the  century  have  devised,  until  permutation  itself  seems  ex- 
hausted. Yet  the  poems  stand,  like  the  Sphinx  in  the  desert, 
"  staring  right  on  with  calm,  eternal  eyes." 

The  Greek  language  in  Homer  seems  a  very  seed-bed  of 
dialects.  Here  are  Ionic— Old,  Middle,  and  New — with  JSolisms 
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and  Atticisms.  Dorisms  alone  are  lacking,  and  one  might  almost 
look  for  the  6a  vndyw  and  ttptpOrj  of  modern  Greek!  This 
variety  aids  the  theory  that  the  poems  are  composite,  the  work 
of  compilers  and  recension  is  ts.  The  Atticisms  are  credited  to 
Aristarchus,  who  believed  that  Homer  was  an  Athenian.  The 
Old  and  Middle  Iouic  appear  in  Homer  alone ;  the  New  Ionic 
is  the  dialect  of  Herodotns.  The  verbiage  of  the  Odyssey  is 
qnite  different  from  that  of  the  Iliad.  Only  abont  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  words  are  found  in  the  Odyssey  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Iliad  /  but  many  words  occur  with  quite  different 
meanings,  and  philology  would  indicate  that  both  poems  are  not 
by  the  same  hand.  This  is  the  most  unmanageable  objection 
to  the  nnity  of  the  poems  in  authorship.  Yet  it  never  troubled 
the  Greeks,  for  they  referred  the  Odyssey  to  Homer's  old  age, 
and  so  explained  all  these  variations  and  contrasts. 

Of  the  great  scholars  of  England,  Gladstone  holds  to  the 
unity  of  the  poems  in  date  and  authorship.  Grote  divides  the 
Iliad,  making  from  it  an  AchUleid  and  an  Iliad,  each  with  its 
own  author,  and  gives  a  third  author  to  the  Odyssey.  Geddes 
u  rges  that  one  writer  produced  the  AchUleid,  and  another  both 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  With  this  that  brilliant  heathen, 
Symonds,  agrees,  while  Lang  mocks  them  all.  The  controversy 
grows  wearisome.  But  meanwhile  the  poems,  like  the  heroes 
of  the  Valhalla  or  Milton's  warring  angels,  take  their 
wounds  cheerfully,  and  the  morning  finds  them  whole  and  joy- 
ous. Whatever  composition  of  parts  the  critic's  eye  may  dis- 
cover, tho  moral  unity  of  the  poems  seems  indestructible.  "  The 
blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  "  may  be  a  dream,  though 

8©ven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread. 

Yet  the  feeling  will  persistently  outlive  all  criticism,  how- 
ever acute  and  plausible,  that  behind  these  wondrous  songs 
abides  a  far-away  mysterious  singer  whom  the  world  will  ever 
call  Homer.  English  scholars  have  in  general  stood  by  this 
traditional  unity  with  a  liberal  feeling.  They  generously  hold 
that  all  discord  may  be  harmony  not  understood,  and  that  the 
poet,  in  dealing  with  affairs  involving  so  many  years,  places,  and 
peoples,  might  reasonably  have  chosen  what  his  art  could  most 
lift  and  illuminate,  giving  small  care  to  connections  and  details. 
Repetitions,  inconsistencies,  and  nonsequiturs  they  find  in  too 
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many  known  authors  to  reject  6uch  as  not  genuine  when  found 
in  Hoiner.  German  criticism  is  acute,  but  the  English  is  more 
sympathetic,  humane,  and  wholesome. 

Research,  dissection,  and  criticism  have  had  upon  the  Homeric 
poems,  as  upon  the  Bible,  an  effect  which  none  need  regret. 
Little  of  prehistoric  art  has  come  down  to  us  complete.  The 
Hermes  of  Olympia  is  the  only  surviving  original  of  the  great 
period  of  historic  art.  But  forma  mentis  eterna.  Hoiner 
attains  an  ever  higher  position.  The  undergraduate,  as  with 
the  eyes  of  the  morning,  reads  him  with  a  dewy  freshness  of 
delight ;  the  professor,  growing  old,  ever  sees  a  new  charm  on 
familiar  objects,  as  on  mountains  at  sunset.  If  the  poems  mock 
translation  it  is  because  the  Greek  language  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated. In  reading  Dante,  though  there  be  many  a  mighty  line, 
one  is  perplexed  with  allegories  and  allusions.  The  Homeric 
poems  arc  as  intelligible  to  the  reader  of  to-day  as  to  the  throngs 
to  whom  the  bard  chanted  them  when,  in  kings'  houses,  they  had 
their  first  hearing.  They  do  not  unfold  the  sacred  truth  that 
gives  Job  and  Moses  their  lofty  grandeur.  They  are  human 
only.  Homer,  nomini*  umbra,  hands  them  down  from  prehis- 
toric gloom.  Of  their  own  merit  they  have  lived ;  of  their  own 
merit  they  are  imperishable.  Grim  Wolf  confessed  that,  even 
with  scalpel  in  hand,  ho  often  surrendered  to  their  poetic  charm 
and  felt  himself  borne  on  in  swift  delight  along  a  stream  of  con- 
tinuity. One  must  own  that  no  possible  number  of  ballads, 
not  even  the  Arthurian,  though  each  in  itself  be  worthy,  can 
any  more  form  an  epic  than  a  group  of  architectural  structures 
can  form  a  Parthenon,  with  its  broad  outlines  and  exquisite 
details.  The  general  movement — with  the  deeds  and  words  of 
both  the  greater  and  the  lesser  personages,  and  all  their  traits 
and  turns — going  on  as  in  a  Shakspearian  or  a  Sophoclean 
drama,  inspires  the  feeling  in  the  reader  that  the  Homeric 
poems  are  from  one  master,  whoso  eye,  like  that  of  a  shepherd, 
is  upon  his  wide-ranging  flock,  and  whose  voice  directs  them 
all,  in  vale  or  on  hill,  by  grove  or  stream  of  the  pasture. 

We  can  but  congratulate  the  student  of  our  day  on  the  ease 
with  which  he  can  comprehend  the  greatest  poet,  next  to  Shake- 
speare, of  all  on  the  fair  scroll  of  literature.  Macanlay  compared 
the  bleak  and  meager  form  of  the  classics  issued  four  hundred 
years  ago  from  the  Aldine  press  at  Venice  with  the  full,  facile 
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editions  which  he  himself  read.  Even  livolier  is  the  contrast 
between  the  Iliad  which  fifty  years  ago  was  in  the  student's 
hand  and  the  book  which  he  opens  to-day.  Scholars  of  two 
generations  have  labored,  and  ho  enters  into  their  labors.  The 
text  is  emended  by  the  best  that  history,  philology,  and  archae- 
ology can  offer.  Excavations  and  explorations  have  cleared 
up  many  a  phrase  and  allusion  once  obscure — the  Herseum, 
the  very  temple  near  Mycenae  on  which  the  poet's  eye  must  at 
some  time  have  rested,  being  the  most  recent  recovery.  All 
these  sources  of  accuracy  have  been  opened  to  the  student  in 
the  lifetime  of  men  now  living.  The  perfection  of  the  text,  the 
clearness  and  aptness  of  annotation,  the  copiousness  of  illustra- 
tion make,  as  on  a  mountain  side,  the  climbing  a  delight,  while 
the  summit  loses  nothing  of  its  glory. 

Had  Homer  been  Christian!  St.  Paul,  so  runs  tradition, 
going  up  from  Naples  to  Home,  turned  aside  at  Posilippo  to  muse 
at  Virgil's  tomb.  "  O  quern  ie  fecissem,  si  twveram  te  !  "  came 
like  a  groan  from  the  apostle's  lips  as  his  great  heart  felt  the 
poet's  pure  and  lofty  genius.  Yet  must  one  sigh  that  so  much 
of  the  Homeric  power  is  spent  on  idols  which  are  "  nothing  in 
the  world  ? "  There  is  another  view  to  take.  In  some  affect- 
ing degree,  the  whole  development  of  Greek  literature  belongs 
to  that  "  mystery  of  God  "  whereby  he  left  himself  not  "  with- 
out witness  "  while  the  fullness  of  another  epoch  was  slowly 
coming.  There  is  a  glory  of  the  stars,  though  they  fade  at  the 
coming  of  the  sun ;  and  that  is  Homer's  own.  Besides  this, 
his  mythology,  though  it  took  from  idolatry  much  of  its  gross- 
ncss,  is  but  a  part  of  his  achievement.  Were  it  artificial  and 
misleading,  enough  that  cannot  be  shaken  and  is  noble,  tender, 
beautiful,  and  true  would  remain.  How  can  Christianity  need, 
how  can  it  have,  an  epic  ?  It  has  Moses  and  the  prophets.  It 
has  that  marvelous  Job,  which  may  be  recited  or  sung.  It 
has  the  gospels.  In  all  these  are  recounted  the  highest  possible 
transactions,  with  every  play  of  human  passion  and  every 
phase  of  human  performance.  Many  a  scriptural  personage 
might  become  the  central  figure  of  an  epic,  were  he  not  so 
already.  To  "  Javan  "  and  "  the  isles,"  as  the  prophet  knew 
Homer's  Ionia  and  Hellas,  it  was  given  to  achieve  in  the  night, 
by  the  light  of  stars,  a  work  impossible  under  the  beams  of  the 
sun — a  work  entitling  the  laborer  to  say,  "We  are  also  his  off- 
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spring,"  and  enabling  the  night  to  show  knowledge  to  even  the 
golden  day. 

For  three  thousand  years  all  study  of  Homer  has  ended  in 
wide  and  tender  reverie,  and  so  it  must  ever  end.  The  subject- 
matter  of  the  endless  dream  is  Homer  himself.  One  thing  is 
clear — that  onr  enchanter,  like  Walter  Scott,  was  first  himself 
enchanted  with  nature,  with  gods,  and  with  the  ways  of  men. 
He  was  long  in  training  for  his  work ;  his  vision  was  quick  and 
clear ;  he  saw  the  cities  of  many  men  and  learned  their  minds ; 
he  gathered  the  choice  things  of  far-floating  tradition  and  of 
ever-struggling  theogony.  Then,  as  his  own  bees  in  spring- 
time from  blooming  fields  come  freighted  to  their  hollow  rock, 
so  he,  heavy-laden  with  treasnre,  returns  to  Ionia  to  walk  by 
the  sounding  sea  and  look  forth  upon  the  wine-colored  deep. 
Now  come  the  inspiration  and  the  poet's  dream.  The  muse, 
like  the  fair  woman  in  Cacdmon's  vision  at  Whitby,  bids  him 
sing.  "  What  shall  I  sing  ? "  "  Sing  the  wrath  of  Achilles ! " 
Nor  does  the  voice  divine — Oeia  tyupjj — die  to  silence  in  his 
heart  until  both  epics  have  gushed  forth  and,  flush  with  the 
wealth  of  dimly  known  but  opulent  ages,  have  begun  to  refresh 
and  fertilize  the  literature  of  the  world. 
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Art.  V.— MISSIONS  AS  SEEN  AT  THE  PARLIAMENT 

OF  RELIGIONS. 

During  the  Columbian  Exposition  it  was  the  writer's  privi- 
lege to  attend  seven  sessions  of  the  World's  Parliament  of 
Religions.  In  this  assembly  were  gathered,  not  only  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  divisions  of  Christianity,  but  intelligent 
delegates  from  the  several  divisions  of  heathenism,  with  many 
representatives  of  religions  that  are  neither  heathen  nor  Chris- 
tian. Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  there  been  held 
such  a  congress.  Every  man  was  invited  to  appear  as  a  "  sin- 
cere defender  of  his  faith,"  without  fear  of  inquisition  or  con- 
tradiction. Upon  the  minds  of  those  who  attended  the  convic- 
tion grew  strong  that  Christianity  had  nothing  to  fear,  but 
everything  to  hope;  and  the  Rev.  George  T.  Candlin  said, 
"As  a  missionary,  I  anticipate  that  it  will  make  a  new  era 
of  missionary  enterprise  and  missionary  hope."  * 

I.  Much  was  done  to  remove  misunderstandings.  When 
Christian  workers  first  went  among  the  heathen  they  were  re- 
garded with  suspicion  or  fear.  The  heathen  could  not  com- 
prehend the  motive  of  their  mission  or  the  inspiration  that 
sustained  it.  They  were  inclined  to  believe  that  missionaries 
were  the  creatures  of  ambition  or  the  mercenary  agents  of 
commercial  enterprise  or  the  incarnation  of  vileness  bent  on 
destruction.  In  India  all  Hindu  families  are  also  Hiudu  in 
their  religion.  For  this  reason  the  Hiudus  supposed  that  all 
persons  in  Christian  countries  were  Christian  in  faith  and 
practice.  When  they  found  that  men  from  Christian  coun- 
tries were  the  unscrupulous  agents  of  commerce  or  the  de- 
praved victims  of  vice,  that  they  despised  law,  that  they  were 
strangers  to  justice  and  the  perpetrators  of  fraud,  they  inferred 
that  these  men  were  tho  product  of  missionary  teaching.  They 
therefore  misunderstood  Christianity,  while  they  supposed  that 
they  were  judging  it  by  its  fruits.  They  did  not  know  that  it 
was  the  lack  of  Christianity  that  they  condemned ;  and  it  was 
interesting  in  the  Parliament  of  Religions  to  hear  heathen  advo- 
cates point  out  what  they  regarded  the  defects  of  Christianity 
in  a  spirit  of  self-defense. 

*  The  World'*  Parliament  of  Reltglon$,  voL  U  p.  1<& 
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When  the  Christian  missionary  first  looks  on  heathenism  he, 
also,  sees  it  at  its  worst.  He  is  an  observer  from  the  ontside, 
and  not  from  within.  The  cruel  distinctions  of  caste,  tho 
widespread  ignorance,  the  degrading  customs,  tho  spirit  of 
sensuality,  and  tho  depravities  of  moral  pollution  he  supposes 
to  be  the  normal  fruit  of  the  religion  by  which  the  heathen  are 
known.  Whon,  therefore,  the  missionary  speaks  severely  of  a 
religion  that  yields  such  fruits  and  undertakes  to  supplant  it 
by  Christianity,  this  is  resented  on  the  ground  that  the  fruit 
of  Christianity  is  also  bad. 

Until  recently  the  rule  has  been  to  show  only  the  contrasts 
between  the  Christian  religion  and  others.  We  have  con- 
trasted our  light  with  heathen  darkness,  our  truth  with  heathen 
error,  our  material  prosperity  with  heathen  adversity,  our 
emancipated  and  progressive  civilization  with  heathen  bondage 
to  the  primitive  conditions  of  social  and  national  life.  In  mak- 
ing these  comparisons  we  have  drawn  upon  our  knowledge  of 
what  Christianity  is  from  within,  while  we  have  only  known 
the  doctrines  of  the  heathen  from  without.  Besides  other 
results,  the  Parliament  greatly  aided  the  Christian  and  the 
heathen  to  see  as  never  before  the  real  antagonisms  between 
Christianity  and  heathenism.  In  the  future  our  differences 
will  not  be  those  inspired  by  mutual  animosity,  by  prejudice, 
by  hatred,  and  by  intolerance;  but  they  will  bo  differences 
found  in  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  that  underlie 
and  maintain  faith. 

II.  This  ignorance  of  the  East  and  its  religions  was  openly 
commented  on  by  the  orientals.  Thus,  they  stated  that  if  we 
knew  them  we  would  approach  them  differently,  represent 
them  moi-e  fairly,  and  discover  where  our  faith  and  theirs  re- 
veal a  common  inspiration  and  a  mutual  ground  of  sympathy. 
For  example,  they  claimed  that  we  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  their  idols.  They  say,  "Your  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  material  images,  and  your  Protestant  Church 
has  mental  images,  and  onr  idols  are  only  mental  images 
materialized."  Manilal  N.  DVivedi,  a  Brahman  and  a  member 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Bombay,  further  declared  : 

It  may  be  said,  without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  Indian 
idolater,  as  such,  believes  the  piece  of  stone,  metal,  or  wood  before  bis 
eyes  as  his  God,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.    He  takes  it  only  as  a  symbol 
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of  the  all-pervading,  and  uses  it  as  a  convenient  object  for  purposes  of 
concentration.* 

Then  he  extemporaneously  told  how  a  Christian  missionary 
had  provoked  the  wrath  of  his  people,  instead  of  converting 
them.  In  condemnation  of  idolatry  the  missionary  said,  "  I 
can  strike  against  your  god,  and  he  cannot  hurt  me."  A 
heathen  in  the  congregation  replied,  "So  I  can  do  things 
against  yonr  God,  and  he  cannot  hurt  me."  The  missionary 
replied,  "  Yes,  he  can,  and  will  when  yon  die."  The  heathen 
thereupon  added,  "  So  will  my  god  hurt  you  when  you  die." 
Both  "  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  principle." 

Again,  Dr.  George  F.  Pentecost,  of  London,  in  his  address  on 
"  The  Invincible  Gospel,"  censured  the  oriental  religionists  for 
their  criticisms  of  Christianity,  and  said  that  the  abuses  in 
American  cities  pointed  out  by  these  men  were  outside  tho 
pale  of  Christianity,    lie  furthermore  declared  : 

In  India  among  the  high  caste  Brahmans  there  are  at  least  six  hundred 
priestesses,  and  every  one  of  these  is  a  prostitute.  They  are  prostitutes 
because  they  are  priestesses,  and  they  are  priestesses  because  they  are 
prostitutes.! 

The  next  day  Virchand  A.  Gandhi,  a  Hindu,  in  a  paper  en- 
titled "  The  History  and  Tenets  of  the  Jains  of  India,"  said : 

Abuses  are  not  arguments  against  any  religion.  .  .  .  There  are  a  few 
Hindu  temples  in  Southern  India  where  women  singers  are  employed  to 
sing  on  certain  occasions.  Some  of  them  are  of  dubious  character,  and  the 
Hindu  society  feels  it  and  is  trying  its  best  to  remove  the  evil.  But  to 
call  these  "  priestesses  because  they  are  prostitutes  "  and  "  prostitutes  be- 
cause they  are  priestesses  "  is  a  statement  that  differs  as  much  from  the 
truth  as  darkness  from  light.  These  women  are  never  allowed  to  enter 
the  main  body  of  the  temple ;  and,  as  for  their  being  priestesses,  there  is 
not  one  woman  priest  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin.J 

A  Brahman  monk,  Yivekananda  by  name,  a  great  favorite 
at  the  Parliament  on  account  of  his  candid  manner  and  tolerant 
spirit,  in  reply  to  our  conviction  that  the  funeral  pyre  was  a 
natural  product  of  their  religion,  said : 

The  Hindus  have  their  own  faults ;  .  .  .  but,  mark  this,  it  is  always 
toward  punishing  their  own  bodies,  and  never  to  cut  the  throats  of  their 
neighbors.  If  the  Hindu  fanatic  burns  himself  on  the  pyre  he  never 
lights  the  fire  of  inquisition ;  and  even  this  cannot  bo  laid  at  the  door  of 

*  The  Worid't  Parliament  of  Religions  vol.  I.  p.  387. 

t  The  Daily  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago,  Sept.  25,  1890.        *  IbicU  Sept,  26,  1890. 
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religion,  any  more  than  the  burning  of  witches  can  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  Christianity.  * 

They  further  declared  that  we  have  too  long  been  contrasting 
their  most  degraded  classes  with  the  best  products  of  onr  civi- 
lization— a  procedure  as  unjust  as  for  them  to  describe  onr 
civilization  by  what  can  be  seen  in  the  slums  of  Chicago. 

III.  While  these  orientals  showed  themselves  intolerant  of 
attacks  inspired  by  prejudice  or  ignorance,  they  were  extremely 
tolerant  of  Christian  wisdom,  reason,  and  righteousness.  The 
delegates  of  the  Brahmo-somaj  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they 
regarded  Jesus  as  "  the  greatest  religious  teacher  the  world  has 
ever  known."  B.  B.  Nagarkar,  of  Bombay,  is  a  Hindu  re- 
former trying  to  ingraft  certain  Christian  principles  into  the 
old  Hindu  stock.    He  said : 

The  conquest  of  India  by  England  is  one  of  the  most  astounding 
marvels  of  modern  history.  .  .  .  The  victory  of  the  British,  if  victory 
it  can  be  called,  was  mainly  due  to  the  internal  quarrels  and  dissensions 
that  had  been  going  on  for  ages.  ...  It  was  a  state  of  complete  anarchy; 
and  no  one  could  fathom  what  was  to  come  out  of  this  universal  chaos. 
At  this  critical  juncture  of  time  there  appeared  on  the  scene  a  distant 
power  from  beyond  the  ocean.  No  one  had  heard  or  known  anything  of  it 
...  In  those  days  a  white-faced,  biped  animal  was  synonymous  with  a 
representative  of  the  race  of  monkeys.  ...  It  was  no  earthly  power  that 
transferred  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  Hindustan  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  Their  deep  wailing  and  lamentation  had  pierced  the  heav- 
ens, and  the  Lord  of  love  and  mercy  was  moved  with  compassion  for  them.f 

In  this  revolution  he  discovered  for  India  the  blessings  of 
"a  divine  providence"  and  said,  "I  think  of  Christ,  the  great 
Teacher  of  Nazareth,  as  a  king  of  prophets."  %  The  Rev. 
Dr.  II.  H.  Jessiip,  of  Beirut,  Syria,  also,  declared  that  there 
is  a  "  vast  reform  party  of  Persian  Moslems  who  accept  the 
New  Testament  as  the  word  of  God  and  Christ  as  the  de- 
liverer of  men,  who  regard  all  nations  as  one  and  all  men 
as  brothers."  §  And  H.  Dharmapala,  a  Buddhist  of  Ceylon, 
said,  "  Yes,  friends,  if  yon  are  serious,  if  you  are  unselfish,  if 
you  are  altruistic,  this  program  can  be  carried  out,  and  the 
twentieth  century  will  see  the  teachings  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus  accomplished."  | 

•  The  WoritTn  Parliament  of  Religions,  vol.  II,  pp.  976,  977. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  pp.  767,  768. 

t  The  DaQu  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago,  Sept.  17, 1803. 

I  The  World*  Parliament  of  BeUgione,  ro).  11,  pp.  1125,  112C.   |  Ibid.,  vol.  t,  p.  96. 
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IV.  The  Parliament  strongly  emphasized  the  fact  that  "  men 
must  be  converted  by  their  veneration,  and  not  by  their  doubts." 
Christianity  will  advance  among  the  heathen,  not  merely  by 
developing  skepticism  with  reference  to  their  own  doctrines, 
but  by  showing  how  the  truth  they  already  have  is  the  forey 
rnnner  of  the  truth  that  Jesus  has  come  to  proclaim.  Mere 
disproof  only  drives  the  specter  of  superstition  out  of  the  house ; 
but  it  is  ready  to  return  to  its  old  lodging  as  Boon  as  the 
memory  of  the  disproof  is  forgotten.  The  victim  of  superstition 
must  be  made  not  only  to  conform  to  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
but  must  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  his  mind,  the  re- 
generation of  his  heart,  and  the  divine  inspiration  in  his  life. 
We  must  oppose  idolatry;  bnt  our  opposition  should  show, 
not  personal  animosity,  but  divine  authority.  For  many  years 
the  intelligence  of  Athens  had  hurled  invectives  against  the 
idolatries  of  the  city.  Socrates  and  Menander  did  not  hesitate 
to  condemn  the  superstitions  that  enslaved  the  people.  Yet 
these  superstitions  remained.  "  But,"  as  James  Martineau  puts 
it,  "  when  Paul,  without  a  sneer,  even  taking  a  text  from  a 
pagan  altar,  revealed  to  them  the  unknown  God  and  preached 
Jeans  and  the  resurrection,  the  doom  of  the  whole  Pantheon 
went  forth  upon  his  voice."  In  presence  of  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  Justin  Martyr  was 
again  with  the  Church  to  revive  his  teaching  of  "  the  omni- 
present Logos" — "the  true  light,  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world."  It  seemed,  also,  as  though  Jesus 
said,  with  renewed  emphasis,  "  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are 
not  of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear 
my  voice ;  and  there  shall  bo  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd." 
And  to  the  devout  Jew  Jesus  again  seemed  to  say,  "  Thou  ar 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Professor  Minas  Tcheraz,  delegate  from  tho  Armenian  Church, 
declared  that  Christianity  had  brought  about  a  revolution  in  tho 
ideas  of  the  Armenian  people  and  had  pushed  them  forward  in  the 
way  of  instruction.*  And  lie  rant  Mesrob  Kiretchjian,  of  Con- 
stantinople, described  the  Parliament  as  a  Benlah  land  of 
prophecy  which  should  send  forth  the  echo  of  that  sweet  song, 
once  heard  in  Eastern  lands,  "On  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men."    By  way  of  this  Parliament  it  seemed  as  though 

•  The  World's  Parliament  of  ReliTiom,  vol.  it,  p.  929. 
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all  religions  had  come  to  the  golden  gate  of  the  twentieth 
century;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  one  God,  all  prayed,  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,"  and,  with  the  inspiration  of  Him 
who  enlightens  every  man,  all  sang,  *'  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee." 

Certain  it  is  that  to-day  there  is  majesty  and  force  in  the 
Gospel  as  never  in  the  past.  It  has  now  a  Christian  civilization 
behind  it  such  as  the  early  Church  did  not  enjoy.  It  is  hence- 
forth to  be  revealed,  uot  in  words  only,  in  epistles,  in  sermons, 
in  creeds,  but  also  in  arts,  in  sciences,  in  governments,  in  in- 
stitutions of  learning  and  of  charity,  in  Christian  churches  and 
Christian  homes,  in  refinements  and  in  culture,  in  material 
prosperity  and  in  national  glory.  These  features  of  our  civili- 
zation amazed  the  visitors  from  the  East.  They  could  not 
account  for  it,  but  witnessed  it  until  it  seemed  like  an  enchant- 
ment. The  enthusiasm  of  our  people  for  liberty,  for  education, 
and  for  popular  advancement  was  to  them  a  constant  astonish- 
ment. Was  Jesus  the  genius  that  had  turned  our  coal  into 
power  and  our  iron  ore  into  steel,  that  had  made  the  electric 
fluid  our  servant  by  day  and  by  night,  that  had  given  a  railroad 
to  every  city  and  a  steam  engine  to  every  factory  %  At  first 
they  thought  that  our  civilization  was  purely  and  only  material ; 
but  they  learned  that  beneath  all  and  through  all  there  breathed 
a  spiritual  life  whoso  inspiration  was  none  other  than  the  Christ 

In  these  auspicious  times  it  is  our  privilege  to  do  greater 
works  than  have  been  accomplished  in  all  the  past.  A  goal  is 
before  ns  that  cannot  be  attained  by  singing  hymns,  by  partaking 
of  the  sacraments,  or  by  the  ecstatic  uplift  of  prayer.  But  if  wo 
will  be  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  not  only  in  time,  but  in 
spirit,  will,  like  them,  count  it  a  privilege  to  sacrifice,  to 
suffer,  and  to  endure  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible,  and  will 
now  go  and  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  we  shall  see 
Jesus  entering  into  Ids  heathen  inheritance  and  taking  possession 
of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
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Art.  VL— PROGRESS  IN  THEOLOGY. 

Theology  is  the  science  of  God.  It  is  a  human  science, 
though  it  deals  with  divine  being  and  supernatural  things.  Its 
concepts  are  not  inspired.  They  may  be  based  upon  inspired 
revelation,  but  as  parts  of  a  formulated  system  are  not  themselves 
of  inspired  origin.  Man  does  not  create  tho  facts  on  which 
any  science  is  based.  The  stars  and  their  laws  afford  the  basis 
of  astronomy.  Matter,  in  its  constitution  and  affinities,  furnishes 
the  facts  on  which  the  science  of  chemistry  rests.  Progress 
in  these  sciences  does  not  involve  any  change  in  the  laws  which 
govern  tho  stars,  or  any  alteration  in  the  methods  of  chemical 
action.  Is  theology  a  progressive  science,  or  is  it  a  science  which 
is  complete  and  unimprovable  ? 

If  progressive,  it  does  not  involve  change  in  the  truths  on 
which  it  is  based.  Theology  is  not  to  be  defined  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  its  etymology.  It  contains  more  than  tho  sim- 
ple doctrine  of  God.  It  has  been  called  "  the  science  of  the 
unfolded,  objective  self-manifestation  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  tho 
phenomenal  kingdom,  a  practical  science  which  develops  pro- 
gressively and  side  by  side  with  that  kingdom."  It  is  divided 
into  natural  theology,  which  includes  those  manifestations  of 
himself  which  God  has  made  in  tho  physical  universe,  and  re- 
vealed theology,  which  relates  to  those  disclosures  of  himself 
which  God  has  made  in  written  or  spoken  word.  Evideutly 
tho  field  is  wide  upon  which  the  student  euters  when  he  begins 
the  study  of  theology,  too  wide  a  field  to  say  that  in  it  there  is 
no  progress,  no  higher  step  succeeding  lower. 

Ideas  grow,  both  in  men's  conception  of  them  and  in  their  ap- 
parent relations  to  each  other.  They  may  not,  at  the  first  pres- 
entation, appear  in  their  just  proportions.  "We  often  see,  in 
the  beginning,  but  the  adumbration  of  an  idea.  The  idea  it- 
self is  hidden  and  comes  into  view  later.  There  is  more  in  any 
idea  set  forth  in  the  Scripture  than  appears  in  the  particular 
presentation  of  it  which  is  attempted.  Without  doubt  truth  is 
something  which  has  exact  dimensions.  Man's  failure  to  com- 
prehend it  is  duo  to  his  finitcness,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  defi- 
nitoness  in  the  truth  itself.  A  mind  broad  enough  can  go  round 
the  truth  and  view  every  aspect  and  angle  of  it.    It  is  not  a 
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mi6tj,  hazy  kind  of  thing.  It  is  a  definite  something.  It 
can  be  scrutinized  and  recognized.  Bat  this  will  take  more 
than  time,  for  the  finite  mind ;  it  will  require  eternity.  Ideas 
are  but  phases  of  truth.  They  come  to  us  disjointed  and  with- 
out their  bearings  upon  each  other  being  fully  perceived.  It 
is  impossible  at  a  glance  to  discover  the  relations  of  all  ideas  to 
all  kindred  truths.  A  second  look  is  necessary  ;  eternity  will 
be  consumed  in  the  task.  The  comprehension  of  truth  depends 
not  a  little  npon  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  we 
have.  But  this  knowledge  is  variable,  both  with  the  individual 
and  with  the  race.  It  increases.  It  is  more  to-morrow  than  it 
is  to-day.  Measurements  of  ideas  mn6t  therefore  be  liable  to 
change.  As  the  mind  advances,  with  increasing  knowledge,  in 
its  power  to  grasp  truth,  it  will  perceive  larger  parts  of  ideas 
presented.  With  changing  circumstances  ideas  will  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  in  changing  ways. 

Even  if  all  spiritual  truths  were  revealed  in  the  Bible,  time 
must  elapse  before  the  mind  of  mankind  could  comprehend 
these.  Time  is  necessary  for  the  combination  of  the  aspects  in 
which  an  idea  presents  itself  to  different  minds.  At  first,  rev- 
elation will  wear  almost  as  many  aspects  as  there  are  minds  to 
view  it.  These  may  at  first  appear  in  conflict.  They  are 
diverse,  if  not  seemingly  contradictory,  and  only  by  study  of 
their  settings  and  promptingscan  they  boshown,  or  be  believed, 
to  be  phases  of  the  same,  or  harmonious,  truth.  "Who,  for  in- 
stance, without  knowledge  of  the  purposes  and  circumstances 
of  the  divine  speaker,  could  reconcile  with  the  fifth  command- 
ment Christ's  words,  **  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not 
his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren, 
and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  l>e  my  disci- 
ple ? "  Partial  knowledge  would  make  it  appear  that  here  was 
flat  contradiction  with  other  express  commands.  Larger  under- 
standing of  the  Scripture  brings  manifest  harmony.  Scrip- 
ture is  light  upon  Scripture.  The  accumulated  results  of 
Christian  scholarship  clear  the  atmosphere  that  this  light  may 
shine. 

Truth  is  a  crystal.  It  is  perfect  and  fixed.  It  is  subject  to 
no  law  of  change.  But  knowledge  of  truth  is  in  a  state  of 
flux.  Truth  is  that  for  which  we  search,  but  which  we  do  not 
fully  know.    Phases  of  truth  are  what  we  deal  with  in  all 
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discussions,  and  these  are  unstable,  because  more  or  less  incom- 
plete. The  finiteness  of  human  knowledge  makes  Christian 
thinkers  restless.  It  is  the  restlessness  of  life.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  set  old  faiths  in  new  light,  when  there  is  any  new  light 
to  set  them  in.  And  how  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this 
new  light  will  shine  forth  ?  It  comes  with  every  new  discovery 
of  a  principle  in  the  natural  or  spiritual  world.  For  no  fact 
lacks  its  bearing  upon  every  other  fact  in  the  universe.  "A 
falling  leaf  shakes  the  sun."  The  correlation  of  forces  is  such 
that  no  particle  of  motion  can  be  lost.  Each  factor  in  the  uni- 
verse has  its  relation  to  all  others. 

New  discoveries  enlarge  the  boundaries  and  increase  the  con- 
tents of  theology.  God  is  the  author  of  all  things.  As  Creator 
his  relation  to  all  is  such  that  each  fact  is  a  light  upon  his 
character,  an  index  of  his  nature,  a  commentary  upon  his 
power.  The  growth  of  knowledge  concerning  the  intellectual 
or  the  physical  world  ie,  therefore,  a  contribution  to  theology.  It 
shows  God  in  some  fresh  way,  and  so  adds  directly  to  the  sweep 
and  substance  of  theology.  It  cannot  be  said  that  such  facts 
are  of  equal  importance  and  force  with  the  more  direct  state- 
ments of  Scripture,  but  they  have  their  bearing  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  It  will  be  sufficient  proof  of  this  state- 
ment to  call  forward  the  familiar  change  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  There  is  nothing  in  the  text 
to  show  whether  means  an  indefinite  period  of  time  or  a 
day  of  twenty-four  hours.  One  meaning  will  fit  the  Hebrew 
word  as  correctly  as  the  other.  The  narrative  reads  with 
equal  sense  either  way,  to  one  not  possessed  of  knowledge 
from  some  outside  source  bearing  upon  the  situation.  Geology, 
a  late-coming  science,  brings  at  length  the  story  it  has  read  in  the 
rocks.  As  plainly  as  the  rainbow  is  penciled  on  the  sky  is  that 
story  written  upon  the  stony  leaves  of  the  old  earth.  It  says 
that  long  ages  elapsed  during  the  various  stages  of  creation. 
Century  was  piled  upon  century  before  the  earth,  peopled  first 
by  lower  forms  of  life,  was  ready  for  man's  abode.  The  story 
is  written  in  the  rocks  by  the  One  who  gives  us  the  Bible.  Its 
authenticity  cannot  be  questioned.  The  Creator  certainly  wrote 
this  message,  which  comes  to  us  as  he  wrote  it,  unaltered  by 
the  hand  of  man,  to  tell  ns  what  he  did  in  the  times  of  which 
the  Pentateuch  speaks  when  it  describes  the  creation.  "With 
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this  new  light  we  can  tell  what  br  means.  It  cannot  mean  a 
day  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  only  ignorance  that  ever  led 
students  to  give  it  such  a  translation.  If  men  had  known 
God's  ways  in  nature  they  never  would  have  read  such  a  blun- 
der into  his  book.  As  his  ways  in  nature  are  better  known 
his  book  will  become  a  clearer  word.  Hen  know  more  of  God 
as  they  study  and  know  his  works  more  fully.  Theology  is 
thus  necessarily  improvable  because  it  is  a  human  science ;  for 
if  human  it  is  marred  by  errors.  The  gradual  discovery  and 
correction  of  these  errors  constitute  a  part  of  the  progress  of 
theology. 

Further,  we  may  not  unnaturally  suppose  that  God  treats  the 
race  somewhat  as  a  father  treats  his  child.  The  child's  brain  is 
not  submerged  with  a  deluge  of  knowledge.  God  does  not 
overwhelm  men  with  truth.  Something  is  held  back.  The  race 
advances  in  its  capacity  to  comprehend.  Outlines  of  truth  are 
given  at  first  Later  revelation  gives  fuller  details  or  adds 
higher  truths.  Some  Bible  doctrines  appear  at  first  as  mere 
hints,  aud  later  shine  out  full-orbed.  Growth  is  manifest  in 
the  Bible  from  first  to  last.  The  scarlet  thread  of  vitality  runs 
through  it.  How  it  grew  we  cannot  say  so  well  as  that  it  had 
an  orderly  development.  Who  can  tell  just  how  God  influ- 
enced the  men  who  wrote  it  ?  The  attempt  to  do  so  has  invol  vecl 
endless  dispute,  and  will  always  do  so.  How  far  were  the 
writers  dominated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  They  wore  something 
more  than  amanuenses.  There  is  a  human  element  in  the 
book,  yet  the  writers  did  not  speak  by  their  own  authority. 
This  is  nearly  all  that  can  bo  certainly  affirmed.  But,  however 
produced,  the  Bible  shows  the  gradual  unfolding,  or  develop- 
ment, of  the  greater  truths  before  the  minds  of  men.  God's 
method  of  teaching  Israel  is  characteristic  of  the  whole.  The 
Hebrews  did  not  know  much  else  than  how  to  mix  mud  and 
straw,  and  mold  them  into  bricks  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.  Their 
slavish  toil  and  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  Egyptians  had 
debased  their  minds.  It  was  impossible,  all  at  once,  to  make 
them  understand  the  nature  of  God  and  the  destiny  of  the 
human  soul.  God  began  with  them  as  children,  and  gave  them 
but  one  glimpse  of  himself.  Moses  was  perplexed  as  to  the 
way  in  ivhich  he  should  begin  to  teach  his  brethren.  "  What 
shall  I  say  unto  them  ? "  he  exclaims.    God  replies,  "  Thus  shalt 
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thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto 
you."  This  simple  idea  of  the  divine  existence  was  the  nucleus 
around  which  there  was  to  be  afterward  gathered  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  attributes  of  the  divine  character.  Goodness, 
holiness,  and  justice  were  each,  in  turn,  made  known  as  traits 
in  that  character;  and,  finally,  when  the  new  dispensation 
dawned  and  God's  Son  suffered  for  men,  there  was  made  the 
much  fuller  revelation  of  God's  love  and  mercifulness. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  idea  of  immortality  appears  more 
faintly  than  in  the  New.  The  seer  of  Uz  talks  of  a  Redeemer, 
one  who  shall  come  before  his  life  closes.  He  looks  for  a 
helper  who  shall  cure  his  boils,  punish  his  enemies,  and  restore 
his  cattle.  There  is  no  doubt  a  hint  of  future  life  in  his  words, 
which  he  himself  sees  dimly,  and  which  is  plain  to  us  because 
of  all  that  has  since  been  revealed.  But  Job's  thought  of  the 
future  is  in  the  form  of  an  unanswered  question.  Were  there, 
until  later  times,  clear  ideas  among  the  Jews  concerning  per- 
sonal immortality  ?  They  talked  of  high  national  destiny,  but 
6poke  of  the  grave  as  the  goal  of  the  individual.  To  say  that 
their  silence  upon  the  future  life  can  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  so  familiar  as  to  be  taken  for  granted 
does  not  meet  the  case.  It  is  more  rationally  accounted  for 
by  saying  that  the  circle  of  revelation  was  not  complete.  God 
had  some  truth  yet  in  store  for  the  human  mind.  The  time 
for  the  fuller  revelation  came,  and  Christ  "  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel."  The  partial  knowl- 
edge of  the  Jews  on  the  question  of  life  after  death  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  process  of  unveiling  the  supernatural  world  was 
just  at  its  beginning.  Spiritually,  the  race  was  in  its  infancy. 
Even  lesser  truths  were  but  partially  comprehended.  The  He- 
brew ideas  concerning  slavery,  marriage,  and  divorce  were  not 
God's  ideas.  Their  practices  in  regard  to  these  matters  were 
tolerated  and  passed  over  in  silence,  simply  because  they  could 
not  be  brought  at  once  to  the  high  standards  which  were  given 
to  them  later.  The  light  was  less  full  then  than  afterward. 
God's  mornings  do  not  dawn  all  at  once,  but  come  at  first  with 
twilight.  Between  the  rugged  lines  written  by  Moses  and  the 
luminous  pages  of  Paul's  epistles  there  is  certainly  an  increase 
of  light 

Christianity  is  adapted  to  all  ages.   Its  text-book,  the  Bible, 
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presents  new  phases  of  truth  when  read  in  the  light  of  new 
conditions.  In  the  apostolic  days  there  was  progress  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  doctrine.  The  Joppa  vision  gave  Peter  a  new 
view  of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  an  essential  widening  of  his 
views.  At  first  our  Lord's  disciples  could  not  grasp  the  idea  of 
a  universal  spiritual  kingdom.  They  had  pictured  for  the 
future  a  temporal,  Jewish  kingdom,  with  Christ  upon  the 
throne,  and  themselves  occupying  the  chief  places  about  him. 
It  was  a  slow  process  to  lead  them  out  of  the  mazes  of  Jewish 
selfishness. 

Each  age  produces  its  thinkers,  who  read  God's  word  more 
candidly,  and  give  to  the  world  advanced  views  of  the  truth. 
When  John  Wesley  began  to  preach  in  England  the  pulpits  of 
the  Church  were  proclaiming  the  fiction  of  a  limited  atone- 
ment. Christian  life  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  masses  of  the  people 
could  not  be  roused  to  repentance.  They  said,  "  Perhaps  we  are 
among  the  foredoomed.  We  must  shortly  go  to  hell  anyway." 
So  they  sat  inert.  But  when  Wesley  began  to  preach  free 
grace  and  free  will  they  said,  "  That  means  hope ;  that  means 
obligation ; n  and  they  bestirred  themselves  to  become  Chris- 
tians. This  sounded  like  new  theology  to  them ;  and  so  it  was 
— not  new  in  the  sense  of  being  just  created,  but  new  in  the 
sense  of  being  just  practically  discovered.  Wesley  did  not 
make  the  doctrines  of  free  will  and  f ree  grace,  but  found  them, 
where  they  had  been  overlooked,  in  the  word  and  in  the  world 
of  God — as  old  as  creation  itself,  yet  as  young  as  the  young 
hope  which  now  sprang  into  life  in  men's  hearts  everywhere. 
The  battle  for  these  advanced  ideas  was  a  fierce  one.  The 
forces  arrayed  against  each  other  seemed  nneqnal.  But  Wes- 
ley's courage  was  inspired,  not  by  the  number  of  his  followers, 
but  by  the  strength  of  his  convictions.  He  rained  savage 
blows  even  upon  his  yokefellow  Whitefield,  who  clung  to  the 
old  Calvinistic  views.  Finally  the  victory  was  won.  The 
effort  recently  made  to  revise  the  Westminster  Confession 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this  forward  movement  in 
theology.  The  fiction  of  a  limited  atonement  is  practically 
gone.  The  idea  of  infants  in  hell  is  rejected  everywhere  as 
simply  a  horrible  figment  of  the  imagination.  The  idea  of 
damnation  without  representation  is  regarded  as  a  monstrosity 
in  theological  thought.    As  the  murk  clears  from  the  air  we 
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find  that  most  of  those  who  were  against  lis  havo  come  over, 
and  have  been  firiug  their  guns  at  the  fortress  in  which  they 
themselves  were  once  intrenched,  until  its  walls  are  battered 
down.  The  Wesleyan  movement  marked  a  distinct  advance  in 
theology.  Who  dare  say  that  in  the  future  there  will  come  no 
clear-headed,  warm-hearted,  candid  seer  of  God  to  lead,  men 
to  a  larger  understanding  of  the  truth — one  who,  though  re- 
ceiving no  fresh  revelation,  will  see  more  clearly  the  relations 
of  the  thousand  messages  of  God  already  spoken,  and  will  in- 
terpret them  more  fully) 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  interpretation.  A  truer  exegesis 
will  bring  us  truer  views.  Exegesis  is  a  garment  of  the  crazy- 
quilt  pattern.  It  has  been  made  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins 
and  sinners.  Those  charlatans  who  have  added  times  and 
times  together,  and  then  glibly  told  us  when  the  world  would 
end,  have  not  been  the  only  grotesque  excgetes.  Origen  was 
the  chief  offender  in  his  age,  and  his  methods  are  poisoning  the 
minds  of  men  to  this  very  day.  All  Scripture,  he  thought,  had 
three  senses.  The  first  was  the  apparent,  purposely  full  of  im- 
perfections, like  the  body.  The  second  was  the  moral  tense,  as 
superior  to  the  first  as  the  soul  is  superior  to  the  body.  Then 
there  was  the  mystic  sense,  hidden  from  all  but  the  few,  and 
superior  to  the  other  two  as  the  spirit  is  superior  to  the  body 
and  soul.  Ever  since  his  time  men  have  carried  mysticism 
into  the  study  when  they  have  gone  to  examine  the  Bible,  and 
into  the  pulpit  when  they  have  gone  to  preach  it.  The  Bible  is 
best  read  through  the  eyes  of  common  sense.  But  it  has  taken 
the  world  a  long  time  to  find  this  out.  So  it  has  happened  that 
the  man  who  knew  no  Greek,  bnt  did  know  God  and  good  old 
Anglo-Saxon,  has  sometimes  come  nearer  the  truth  than  his 
learned  neighbor.  The  new  exegesis  is  one  of  candor  and 
common  sense.  This  kind  of  exegesis  is  rubbing  many  human 
thumb  marks  from  the  sacred  page.  Christian  scholarship,  as 
it  ripens,  tends  toward  unity,  because  it  works  away  from  per- 
sonal and  sectarian  bias. 

Progress  in  theology  does  not  imply  errancy  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. We  must  believe  in  an  infallible  word.  Many  supposed 
errors  have  disappeared  in  the  light  of  thorough  investigation. 
Archaeological  research  has  cleared  up  many  a  doubt.  Progress 
in  theology,  instead  of  involving  the  errancy  of  Scripturo,  has 
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diminished  the  belief  in  such  fallibility.  Why  may  not  the 
creed  of  to-day  be  found  faulty !  It  is  but  a  huinau  symbol. 
Each  of  the  historic  creeds  is  colored  by  the  controversies  of 
the  times  in  which  it  was  born,  and  controversies  always  em- 
phasize extremes.  Some  things  have  been  established.  If 
true  to-day  they  will  be  true  forever.  But  the  advancing  mind 
may  find  a  lack  of  room  in  present  formularies.  It  will  bo 
necessary  to  expand  at  some  points.  The  restlessness  of  Chris- 
tian thinkers,  the  certainly  incomplete  character  of  human 
knowledge,  the  presence  in  the  world  of  a  leavening  truth 
which  has  not  yet  wrought  its  complete  work,  and  the  manifest 
evolution  of  doctrine  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church, 
make  it  sure  that  the  demand  may  come  for  at  least  a  partial 
restatement  of  Christian  doctriue.  The  new  statement  will  be 
both  Calvinistic  and  Arminian.  It  will  magnify  grace  and  the 
divine  sovereignty,  but  will  not  minify  man's  free  agency.  It 
will  proclaim  salvation  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  but 
with  no  added  theory  to  explain  the  mystery  of  redemption. 
It  will  declare  faith  in  God's  mercy,  but  will  not  minify  his 
justice.  The  office  and  work  of  the  Paraclete  will  be  more 
emphasized.  Eschatology  will  be  less  materialistic.  s  For  men 
to  pause  where  they  are  would  be  to  conclude  that  differences 
are  contradictories.  The  human  mind  has  apprehended  differ- 
entiations of  truth,  but  has  not  yet  reached  unification.  An- 
tithesis precedes  synthesis.  The  drift  of  thought  is  toward 
deeper  and  broader  views,  by  which  different  particulars  will 
be  seen  to  be  but  different  phases  of  the  same  theological  truth. 
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Art.  VII.— CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  CHRISTIAN  FAITH. 

Current  literature  still  doggedly  asks,  Is  Christian  faith 
grounded  in  reason  ?  This  question  is  seemingly  legitimate  ; 
but  it  is  really  an  affront  against  Plato  and  an  assault  on  the 
validity  of  all  kuowledge.  Why  interrogate  the  ground  of 
Christian  faith,  in  distinction  from  faith  of  any  kind!  Evi- 
dently the  problem  is  raised  by  certain  preconceptions.  These 
disclose  at  once  that  peculiar  egotism  which  makes  one  man's 
subjectivity  the  basis  for  agnosticism,  while  relegating  that 
of  another  to  the  region  of  delusion.  Credos  quia  absur- 
dum  est.  The  question  implies,  at  the  outset,  opposition  be- 
tween faith  and  reason.  But  definitions  should  be  determined 
by  received  thought  Such  antagonism  ejects  from  faith  its 
most  vital  clement — belief  founded  on  facts.  Faith  issues 
from  correct  belief.  Belief  is  correct  only  when  grounded  in 
reason.  Christian  faith  and  faith  of  any  genuine  sort  differ 
merely  in  subjects.  The  subject  in  one  case  may  be  God,  in 
another  meteorological  predictions.  In  origin  and  process 
the  acts  are  one.  The  last  resort  of  the  analysis  is  mind.  Both 
phases  are  legitimate  contents  of  consciousness.  If  not,  why 
not? 

Beyond  itself  mind  knows  nothing  in  greater  certainty  than 
that  of  indubitable  probability. 

Knowledge  is  the  certainty  that  our  conceptions  correspond  to  reality 
or  to  truth.  By  reality  we  mean  auy  matter  of  fact,  whether  of  the  outer 
or  inner  world.  By  truth  we  mean  rational  principles.  By  certainty  it 
is  plain  that  we  cannot  meau  auy  thoughtless  assurance,  but  only  that 
which  results  from  the  necessity  of  the  admission.* 

But  how  be  sure  of  the  certainty  ?  We  can  know  nothing  to 
the  degree  that  its  opposite  shall  be  impossible  (for  how  deter- 
mine the  grounds  of  the  impossibility?),  except  the  reality 
of  consciousness.  This  is  true,  in  a  sense,  of  such  primal 
forms  of  knowledge  as  space  and  time,  inasmuch  as  mind 
knows  these  onlv  because  it  first  knows  itself.  The  "vasty 
deeps"  outside  of  consciousness  are  accepted  as  they  appear 
rational.  Sanity  demands  belief  in  what  lies  in  consciousness 
as,  at  least,  formal  actuality. 

♦  Bowue. 
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But  indubitable  probability  lias  the  highest  value.  Sanity 
demands  belief  in  externals  as  realities  because  of  tbe  laws 
of  testimony.  Mind  knows  itself.  It  believes  in  a  universe. 
This  belief  is  grouuded  ou  facts.  The  facts  are  assured  by  the 
laws  of  testimony.  Evidently  that  testimony  which  certifies 
to  the  thinker  his  own  personality,  the  existence  and  general 
trustworthiness  of  his  senses  aud  mental  faculties,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  perceptions  and  judgments  may  be  valid  with 
the  religionist,  no  less  than  with  the  scientist  If  not,  why  not ! 
That  this  was  as  true  in  Plato's  case  as  in  Paul's  argne6  nothing 
.  except  an  appeal  to  the  facts.  Nor  can  it  be  good  discussion 
to  urge  the  difference  between  the  so-called  facts  of  revehition 
and  the  60-called  facts  of  nonreligious  knowledge,  or  to  6et  up 
the  methods  of  physics  as  more  rational  than  the  methods  of 
theology.  There  is  here  no  question  as  to  kind  of  fact6 ;  the 
sole  question  concerns  the  relation  which  any  fact  sustains  to 
consciousness.  How  is  any  fact  known  ?  Mind  knows  directly 
no  visible  fact.  The  visible  is  only  an  inference.  Every  con- 
clusion of  thought  is  the  result  of  a  previous  separation  of  the 
visible  from  the  invisible.  Of  the  invisible  there  is  what  is  in 
consciousness  and  what  is  not  in  consciousness.  What  is  in 
consciousness  is  known  directly.  All  the  certainty  that  can 
attach  to  the  term  knowledge  obtains  here.  But  such  certainty 
obtains  nowhere  else.  The  visible  and  the  invisible  outside  of 
consciousness  are  matters  of  inference.  They  are  believed  in 
on  evidence.  And  this  is  true  whether  religion  or  physics  be 
the  field  of  thought.  The  last  resort  of  all  investigation  is  a 
place  "dark  with  excessive  bright;"  yet  it  is  in  the  laws  and 
phenomena  of  this  region  that  the  problems  of  the  schools  and 
of  Christianity  mu6t  find  their  classification  and  solution. 

Meanwhile,  language  is  ultimately  only  a  convenience.  Bo- 
low  all  definitions  lies  truth,  incapable,  whatever  its  name,  of 
being  entirely  precipitated,  or  at  all  of  being  dissolved  away, 
and  serenely  undisturbed  by  academic  addresses  and  knightly 
tilting  of  reviews.  It  is  a  pity  that  men  mistake  their  diction- 
aries for  revelations  and  their  egotism  for  inspiration.  The 
consistency  and  authority  of  thinking  and  its  results  demand 
for  consciousness  a  6cope  wide  and  genuine  enough  to  admit 
religions  facts  and  their  evidences,  and  a  testimony  so  unham- 
pered by  theories  as  to  place  belief  in  those  facts  aud  evidences 
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by  the  side  of  belief  in  the  facts  and  evidences  of  the  schools. 
Otherwise,  every  man  is  his  own  encyclopedia,  and  uniformity 
in  reasoning  merely  a  caprice.  For,  whatever  the  subjects  ap- 
pealing, consciousness  can  only  bo  one  in  the  same  individual ; 
and  this  unity  must  declare,  tentatively  at  least,  for  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  contents  of  Genesis,  the  gospels,  and  epistles,  no 
less  than  of  geology  or  philosophy.  Suppose  the  appeal  be  to 
a  M  believer."  The  facts,  on  both  sides,  are  arrayed,  the  testi- 
mony "  finds"  consciousness,  the  issne  is  belief;  for  the  evi- 
dences "find"  one  indivisible  court,  and  the  processes  giving 
conclusions  are  absolutely  identical.  In  the  sense  of  this  para- 
graph I  am  unable  to  reach  belief  in  Christ  in  any  other  way 
than  that  in  which  I  reach  belief,  say,  in  evolution.  If  the 
mind  knows  anything  at  all  it  knows  all  facts  not  of  itself  in 
the  same  way. 

Religious  belief  is,  therefore,  thus  far,  legitimate,  or  both 
reason  and  belief  are  wholly  arbitrary  and  inextricably  blended 
with  "  personal  equations."  But  the  nature  of  mind  ought  to 
go  for  something;  whether  material  or  immaterial  is  here  indif- 
ferent. In  either  case,  it  is  not  anything  outside  itself.  But 
the  outside  is  a  composite  of  facts.  No  one  has  yet  discovered 
its  boundaries.  It  is  evidently  impossible  to  catalogue  its 
qualities  and  kinds  of  facts.  And  it  is  sheer  egotism  to  deny 
any  fact  because  of  its  kind.  Religions  facts  are  possible. 
Consciousness  is  one ;  the  rise  of  belief  is  one  process ;  facts 
vary ;  all  facts  must  have  a  standing  in  court.  Otherwise, 
mere  denials  of  any  facts  are  equivalent  to  proof.  But  this  is 
intellectual  suicide. 

Two  tilings  now  come  forth :  will,  and  its  deposits  outside  of 
consciousness.  From  the  watchtower  of  will  mind  discerns 
what  are  called  cause  and  effect,  say,  in  friction  and  heat. 
We  play  with  words  when  we  say  "  invariable  antecedence." 
For  what  originates  that  phrase  ?  The  attempt  to  explain  the 
effect.  This  "  attempt "  is  only  another  putting  for  "  seeking 
the  cause."  Hume  sought  to  do  away  with  cause  because  his 
mind  demanded  an  explanation  of  effect.  The  phrase  "in- 
variable antecedence"  simply  veiled  the  demand;  friction 
and  heat  observed,  it  leads  to  friction  willed,  producing  heat. 
This  is  contingent,  for  wherever  will  exists  it  is  free.  Expe- 
rience tears  the  veil  "  invariable  antecedence  "  away,  and  die- 
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covers — causation.  The  numberless  decisions  of  experience 
create  and  recreate  small  worlds  of  its  own.  Here  is  something 
irrefragable  and  prophetic.  It  is  the  birth  of  the  idea  of  causa- 
tion. Ontside  of  consciousness  there  are  no  data  for  that  idea, 
for  observation  must  take  its  facts  to  consciousness  before  the 
idea  can  arise.  Experience  furnishes  any  number  of  series  of 
phenomena  called  cause  and  effect.  Between  any  series  and 
the  man  there  is  absolutely  nothing.  But  will  forces  a  nexus. 
Consciousness  then  embraces  two  things— a  personal  thinker 
and  causative  power. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  reason  enables  mind  to  appre- 
hend and  understand  somewhat  the  worlds  of  its  own  crea- 
tion. Within  the  limits  of  these  worlds  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing something,  and  it  is  capable  of  producing  everything. 
Bnt  there  is  a  universe  which  is  not  of  its  own  creation. 
What  caused  it!  It  is  contingent,  according  to  laws  of 
thought,  for  its  nonexistence  is  possible.  It  began  to  be. 
But  a  thing  beginning  necessitates  a  beginner.  This  is  so  in 
the  laboratory  and  the  court  of  justice.  Why  not  in  theology 
and  philosophy  ?  Inertia  is  king  until  will  conquers  him.  As 
consciousness  recognizes  cause  in  the  little  worlds  of  experience, 
so  cause  must  be  found  in  that  vaster  universe.  The  cause  in 
the  one  case  is  will.  What  else  is  it  in  the  other?  Inertia  is 
king  till  will  conquers.  A  somewhat  which  is  kindred  to  the 
smaller  creator  must  lurk  somewhere  between  nothing  and  a 
universe.  The  theist  deposits  in  the  word  "  God  "  the  infinity  of 
his  own  personality  and  causative  power.  This  process  is  legit- 
imate, because  it  explains.  The  explanation  gathers  all  causes 
into  one,  and  finds  for  the  universe  a  Being  who  is  capable  of 
causing  something  and  capable  of  causing  everything.  If 
mind  is  the  explanation  of  the  small  worlds  of  experience  be- 
cause it  is  adequate  and  comprehensive,  it  is  rational  to  fix 
upon  a  similar  infinite  Being  as  the  explanation  of  the  universe, 
because  such  an  One  can  be  conceived  as  adequate  and  com- 
prehensive as  the  cause  of  all.  If  not,  why  not  %  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  we  must  be  forever  crying  "  ignoramus,"  unless  men 
are  fundamentally  different  in  the  grounds  of  their  natures,  or 
unless  "  ignoramus  "  is  a  legitimate  case  of  "  personal  equation." 
But  no ;  consciousness  is  one.  The  facts  are  the  same  for  all. 
Mind  rationally  gazes  beyond  "fire  mist"  and  "promise  and 
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potency,"  and  declares,  "lama  cause."  Why  not  a  cause  be- 
yond "  mist "  and  "  potency  ? "  This  question  gives  it  the  right 
to  blot  out  " ignoramus"  with  "credo." 

Either  God  is,  or  man  is  not ;  otherwise  consciousness  is  an 
utter  deception.  That  is,  a  God.  The  definite  article  lies  be- 
yond. Discussions  of  cause,  first  cause,  the  unknowable,  in- 
finite force,  the  world-ground  are  only  additional  veils  thrown 
over  consciousness.  They  simply  show  what  mind  is  searching 
for.  The  investigations  ultimately  assume  such  forms  as  to 
defy  denials  and  posit  personality  in  worlds.  But,  arriving 
at  an  order  of  things  which  is  the  least  superior  to,  or  different 
from,  a  hard  mechanism — and  all  resolutely  refuse  to  look  at 
the  universe  as  they  look  at  a  locomotive,  fired,  but  without 
driver,  and  invariably  slip  something  into  the  former  which  is 
not  in  the  latter — the  function  of  reason  as  supporting  religions 
belief,  and  therefore  faith,  is  as  authoritative  as  its  office  of  de- 
termining causes  in  the  realm  of  physics.  The  fact  that  both 
belief  and  faith  must  be  located  in  one  common  ground,  which 
can  exclude  the  impression  of  no  phenomena,  and  hence  none 
of  the  "substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  nor  "evidence  of 
things  unseen,"  reveals  the  true  relation  between  faith  and  rea- 
son. The  acquiescence  of  religious  faith  is  logical  if  it  have 
sufficient  grounds.  To  blandly  insist  that  it  has  not,  because 
evidences  do  not  support  belief,  is  merely  to  turn  to  the  facts 
a  blind  eye.  Assuming  it  to  be  impolite  in  the  agnostic  to  deny 
the  theist's  facts,  as  well  as  an  assertion  of  superhuman  knowl- 
edge of  an  entire  universe,  the  question  occurs,  If  religious 
faith  has  not  sufficient  grounds,  what  kind  of  faith  has?  What 
kind  of  rational  conclusion  has?  Whatever  the  authority  of 
revelation  or  the  limitations  of  tho  human  understanding, 
Christian  faith  claims  to  be  bound  by  the  laws  of  reason,  be- 
cause issuing  from  belief  based  on  evidence.  No  question  of 
comprehension  is  involved.  Wo  apprehend  some  meaning  in 
words,  though  we  may  not  bo  able  to  grasp  all  they  connote. 
If  comprehension  is  to  fence  out  religious  knowledge  there  is  an 
end  to  all  knowledge,  and  even  consciousness  becomes  a  myth. 
To  dogmatize  things  out  of  accepted  or  possiblo  knowledge  be- 
cause they  are  greater  than  thinkers  is  no  more  legitimate  as  to 
religions  fields  than  it  is  as  to  scientific.  The  goal  of  good 
thinking  is  the  reconciliation  of  possible  facts  with  known  facts, 
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the  removal  of  logical  contradictions,  the  establishment  of  truth 
in  consciousness.  Certainly,  nebulosity  is  not  that  goal.  But 
here  the  entire  rubric  of  Christian  truth  makes  its  appeals. 
And,  until  some  thinker  arises  who  embraces  intellectually  all 
that  is,  lias  been,  or  may  be,  and,  therefore,  can  point  out  to  us 
just  what  aro  facts  and  evidences  and  what  are  not,  these  ap- 
peals must  be  as  authoritative  as  the  appeals  of  any  truth  not 
religious. 

All  legitimate  belief  may  develop  into  biblical  faith.  "  In 
all  cases  faith  is  a  reliance,  not  directly  upon  our  own  reason 
or  upon  ourselves  in  any  way,  but  upon  the  reason,  the  word, 
the  wisdom,  the  goodness  of  some  other  personal  being,  and  the 
proper  office  of  reason  is  to  see  that  we  have  sufficient  ground 
for  such  reliance."*  This  definition  was  written  with  an  end 
in  view  and  is,  therefore,  suggestive  only.  There  is  faith  and 
faith.  In  order  to  reason  at  all  there  must  be  belief  (and  faith) 
in  mental  powers ;  and  by  means  of  this  belief  (and  faith)  reason 
deals  with  facts,  and  thus  induces  further  belief  (and  faith)  in 
certain  conclusions.  The  conclusions  may  embrace  personal 
existences,  together  with  their  doings.  It  makes  no  difference 
if  the  personal  existences  arc  infinite  and,  therefore,  in  essence 
unthinkable.  Let  him  that  is  jnst  courageous  enough  not  to 
know  fetch  up  a  concept  of  a  finite  (recognized)  person.  Some 
mi iids  discourse  about  atoms,  forces,  infinite  lines,  infinite  space, 
infinite  duration.  It  is  all  simply  word-storage.  Yet  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate.  It  is  legitimate  to  talk  about  the  infinite  un- 
knowable, if  only  yon  do  mean  something.  The  use  of  the 
word  implies  some  knowledge.  Belief  based  on  evidence  stores 
in  the  word  such  knowledge.  Belief  stores  "Jehovah"  or 
"  God  "  similarly.  The  question  is,  and  it  is  no  other,  What  are 
the  evidences  that  these  words  represent  an  existence  %  Reason 
deals  with  these  evidences,  belief  recognizes  the  conclusion, 
and  faith  reposes  in  God. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  they  apprehend  in  conscions- 
,  ness  inner  evidences  of  God  when  reason  has  exhausted  those 
external  evidences  which  others  decline  to  entertain.  There  are 
those  who  reach,  partly  on  inner  evidences,  a  belief  in  the  general 
system  of  Christian  truth.  They  arc  conscious  of  certain  proc- 
esses obtaining  after  stated  conditions  are  fulfilled;  and  these 
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processes  surpass  in  demonstrating  value  those  wbich  issue 
from  external  evidences.  Here  are  some  facts  of  conscious- 
ness which  imperiously  demand  to  be  catalogued  as  facts.  To 
deny  the  validity  of  this  belief  (and  faith)  is  superciliousness,  or 
it  is  irony ;  it  assumes  the  superiority  of  the  denier,  or  it  con- 
cedes that  of  the  believer,  while  covertly  intending  the  oppo- 
site. No  one  can  read  Huxley  or  Draper,  when  they  are  not 
brutal,  without  discerning  this  attitude.  Let  us  inject  the 
Christian  system  into  Hamilton's  definition  of  science,  as  a 
"  complement  of  cognitions,  having  in  point  of  form  the  char- 
acter of  logical  perfection,  in  point  of  matter  the  character  of 
real  truth."  The  fitness  of  the  application  is  denied  or  ques- 
tioned ;  that  is,  it  is  denied  that  the  complement  of  cognitions 
concerning  God,  moral  laws,  the  soul,  Jesus  Christ,  and  redemp- 
tion has,  in  point  of  form,  logical  perfection,  and  in  point  of 
matter,  real  truth.  In  other  words,  the  whole  question  is  begged 
on  grounds  of  impossibility  of  proof.  But  by  what  canon  is  any 
truth  thus  barred  out  ?  It  is  a  question  of  facts.  It  is  more — it 
is  a  question  of  intellectual  consistency  and  courage.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  these  inner  facts  of  consciousness,  forgiveness,  moral 
changes,  emotional  excitations,  spiritual  apprehensions  are  im- 
aginary. But  the  epithet  "  imaginary  "  will  hardly  take  the 
place  of  reasoning,  and  is  scarcely  potent  enough  to  sweep  away 
the  facts.  When  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  a  system  of 
life  invariably  brings  into  consciousness  certain  clearly  defiued 
and  uniform  states,  the  states  are  entitled  to  be  called  facts,  and 
the  facts  logically  support  belief.  If  there  are  those  who  never 
find  the  facts  it  argues  nothing  except  a  want  of  the  conditions. 
To  question  tho  facts  outside  the  conditions  is  to  establish  an 
arsenal  for  the  annihilation  of  science. 

The  facts  of  Christianity,  both  historical  and  experimental, 
cannot  legitimately  be  slurred  over.  They  demand  explanation. 
Good  thinking  must  determine  their  truth  or  falsity.  The  de- 
ductions arising  from  them  invite  examination  in  court.  They 
simply  ask  that  in  the  examination  three  things  be  observed : 
that  the  historical  facts  be  determined  on  historical  grounds, 
that  the  moral  facts  be  determined  on  moral  grounds,  and  that 
tho  offices  which  reason,  belief,  and  faith  hold  anywhere  obtain 
here.  For,  as  in  all  knowledge,  the  religious  materials  are  a 
mass  of  facts  and  deductions  therefrom. 
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Not  one  of  the  doctrines  essential  to  Christianity  fails  to  en- 
dure these  tests.  While  the  subject-matter  of  religious  differs 
from  that  of  scientific  belief,  the  formal  processes  of  reason  are 
the  6arae.  For  example,  the  formal  process  of  reason  which 
convinces  as  to  gravitation  does  not  differ  from  the  process 
convincing  as  to  the  existence  of  God.  Belief  in  God  issues 
from  a  study  of  known  facts,  and  is  the  deduction  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  fact.  In  process,  the  arguments  in  re  geology,  biology, 
astronomy  take  the  same  molds  with  those  involved  in  the 
cosmological,  the  ethical,  the  historical,  the  biblical,  the  experi- 
mental, and  even  the  teleological,  arguments  as  to  a  Supreme 
Being.  The  facts  themselves,  not  excepting  some  of  those 
which  lie  directly  in  consciousness,  are  results  of  previous  de- 
ductions. This  was  as  true  concerning  Newton's  apple  as 
Paul's  vision  on  the  Damascus  road.  It  is  so  with  all  the  fun- 
damental facts  of  Christianity. 

No  one  disputes  that  Christ  lived.  But  the  facts  which 
show  what  kind  of  life  he  lived  and  what  kind  of  being  he 
was  are  in  the  same  order  with  those  which  show  what  kind  of 
being  was  Charlemagne,  and  what  kind  of  life  he  lived.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  historic  facts.  As  to  the  supernatural 
facts,  they  are  to  be  determined  as  facts  by  the  testimony  of 
the  historic  facts,  just  as  the  assumption  of  the  iron  crown  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  historic  facts.  At  present  there  is  a  loud 
insistence  that  the  Bible  bo  studied  like  any  other  book.  So 
with  Christ.  Very  good  ;  then  let  the  historic  facts  determine, 
on  the  laws  of  testimony  admissible  in  any  other  case,  the  su- 
pernatural claims.  If  reference  be  had  to  Christ  as  present  to 
the  believer's  consciousness,  the  facts  supporting  that  belief 
belong  with  other  facts  present  in  consciousness,  and  can  only 
be  questioned  by  begging  the  question.  If  the  historic  facts 
demonstrate  his  claims  (just  what  they  arc  is  a  matter  for  crit- 
icism or  exegesis,  and  not,  at  least  primarily,  for  philosophy),  the 
facts  attesting  personal  presence  must  be  reasoned  about  as  are 
the  facts  attesting  any  personal  apprehension — that  is,  on  moral 
grounds.  In  dealing  with  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  we  have  to 
do  no  more  with  the  unknown  or  unknowable  than  in  dealing 
with  any  other  person.  All  the  facts  in  consciousness  must 
be  referred,  for  interpretation  and  authentication,  to  the  historic 
or  present  external  facts.    Testimony  simply  asks  a  hearing 
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unprejudiced  by  the  subject-matter  in  hand.  The  miraculous 
and  supernatural  elements  cannot  be  passed  by  as  impossible  in 
any  conception  which  posits  God  in  law  and  understands  by 
law  a  universal  and  intelligent  mode  of  action ;  and  if  some 
one  says  he  cannot  do  this  the  answer  is,  Ho  is  not  compelled  to 
do  so,  for  it  is  not  a  matter  of  compulsion,  but  of  rationality.  And 
further,  the  facts  which  cause  mind  to  posit  God  in  law  aud 
interpret  law  as  a  mode  of  God's  action  are  of  the  same  order 
with  the  facts  which  cause  mind  to  posit  gravitation  in  matter 
and  to  interpret  it  as  a  method  or  mode  of  matter's  action. 

Miracles  cannot  be  ordered  out,  either  by  notions  of  possibil- 
ity, experience,  or  expediency.  To  assert  that  nature  has  no 
room  for  miracles  is  to  assert  for  somo  men  what  no  man  has — 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  all  her  laws.  To  insist  that  miracles 
are  contrary  to  experience  is  to  assume  that  one  mau's  experience 
is  identical  with  every  man's  experience.  To  aver  that  miracles 
are  not  needed  is  to  claim  magnificently  egotistic  wisdom  as  to  the 
government  of  this  universe.  Miracles  maintain  a  formally  ra- 
tional basis,  thus :  law  is  a  method  of  divine  action  ;  Christ  is  an 
historic  being ;  his  character  is  inconsistent  with  self-deception 
or  knavery ;  contemporaries  witnessed  his  life ;  their  character 
and  the  purity  of  their  recorded  testimony  are  similarly  incon- 
sistent with  self-deception  or  knavery.  At  the  present  hour  there 
is,  after  all,  only  one  question  worth  considering — the  ability  of 
Christ's  disciples  to  see  aright  and  report  correctly  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  testimony.  In  determining  this  question  the 
surreptitious  introduction  of  the  impossibility  or  indemonstrabil- 
ity  of  supernatural  manifestations  is  the  poorest  kind  of  beggary. 
The  records  may  answer  as  to  the  disciples'  ability.  The  records 
present  the  facts,  whatever  these  may  be.  The  facts  in  the  rec- 
ords show  that  these  men  protray  a  character  utterly  beyond 
them,  in  spite  of  their  ignorance,  their  Jewish  prejudices,  and  a 
natural  bent  to  magnify  or  distort,  and  that  they  have  made 
statements  which  the  laws  of  human  nature  declare  beyond  the 
power  of  creative  imagination,  yet  containing  the  germs  of  a 
philosophy  of  being  as  foreign  to  their  natural  capacities  and 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  as  Darwin's  theory  of  origins  or 
Kant's  categories  are  beyond  the  people  of  darkest  Africa.  Nor 
does  it  solve  the  problem  to  transfer  the  authorship  to  later 
years.   These  propositions  are  true  even  of  a  deferred  author- 
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ship.  The  four  gospels  are  naked  of  the  signs  of  fancy,  un- 
less anything  supernatural  is  fanciful ;  and  that  is  the  old  beg- 
gar. Arnold's  dictum,  that  Christ  was  so  far  above  his  disciples 
that  they  could  not  have  correctly  reported  him,  is  answered  by 
tthe  fact  that  they  (or  some  others  ? )  did  report  him  as  they 
-did,  in  such  a  way  that,  if  their  report  was  not  correct,  we  have 
the  problem  of  explaining  how  he  was  reported  at  all. 

Here  is  a  greater  problem  than  miracles.  Miracles  fit  into  a 
system  of  thought  at  least  formally  rational ;  while  Arnold's  sup- 
position can  be  made  to  fit  nothing,  but  is  a  tremendous  strain 
■on  what  we  know  of  human  nature.  Is  the  record  of  Christ 
one  in  which  healthy,  honest  men,  by  no  known  law  of  human 
nature,  blunder  into  an  accidental  portrait,  with  statements, 
events,  and  truths  severely  6obcr  and  absolutely  beyond  their 
power  to  create  intentionally  or  unaided?  Is  it  all  a  blunder? 
And  in  answering  the  question  must  we  forever  insist  that  the 
writers  were  either  not  healthy  or  not  honest  ?  Other  honest 
men  have  been  deceived.  But  error  does  not  disprove  truth ;  it 
clears  away  the  evidences.  And  it  is  not  a  question  of  error  in 
general,  but  of  this  particular  error.  Never  before  was  such  a 
blunder.  The  record  is  unique  in  the  total  absence  of  those 
badges  of  legend,  imaginative  growth,  religious  accretion,  and 
oriental  or  human  propensity  which  accompany  error,  unless, 
again,  the  supernatural  is,  ipso  facto,  such  a  badge — the  old  teg- 
gar  once  more.  The  fact  that  the  gospel  writers  transcend 
themselves  brings  it  ont  clearly  that  they  have  reported  truth 
or  blundered  into  the  sublimest  ideas  and  the  most  matchless 
picture.  How  they  could  thus  blunder  into  what  has  caused  an 
intellectual  war  of  nearly  twenty  centuries,  and  into  a  system 
which  enshrines  the  greatest  forco  of  earth's  life,  is  a  question 
6o  astonishing  and  so  straining  to  the  laws  of  life  and  good 
thinking  that  the  questions  of  miracles  and  God  manifest  be- 
come merest  child's  play  beside  it.  There  is  now  but  one  prob- 
lem for  sages — to  harmonize  this  astounding  phenomenon  with 
sober  reason  and  accredited  human  nature.  It  seems  easier  to 
aecept  the  record  than  to  accomplish  this  unique  task. 

Beyond  these  lines  rises  the  massing  power  of  Christian  evi- 
dences. No  system  of  thought  can  be  fairly  judged  by  a  study 
of  isolated  details.  The  study  of  an  insect  haB  small  relation 
to  physical  life  as  a  whole.    If  an  extended  view  is  essential  to 
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a  trno  grasp  of  nature,  equally  essential  must  be  an  effort  to 
view  religious  truths  in  their  entirety.  The  study  of  isolated 
details  misses  the  effect  of  the  whole  upon  the  parts.  To  know 
the  part  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the  influence  of  the  whole. 
In  moral  things  it  is  truer  that  the  whole  creates  the  parts  than 
that  the  parts  constitute  the  whole.  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
a  true  impression  of  the  whole  by  any  isolated  dealing  with  its 
components.  If  the  one  fact  investigated  remain  a  seeming 
contradiction,  if  its  evidences,  detached  from  those  of  its  com- 
panions in  the  vast  array  of  moral  facts,  seem  inconclusive,  it  is 
apt  to  be  denied  as  a  fact,  and  this  denial  affects  every  other 
fact  in  turn.  And  yet  the  massing  power  of  the  whole  may  be 
the  one  thing  necessary  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidences 
under  consideration.  German  rationalism  multiplies  instances. 
Christianity  stands  not  by  one  fact,  or  by  several  facts  consid- 
ered separately,  but  by  many,  collective  and  relative.  The  na- 
ture of  Christ  does  not  rest  upon  miracles  alone  nor  upon 
what  he  said  of  himself  alone.  A  rational  view  of  Christ  is  a 
complex  result  of  mutually  supporting  and  supported  evidences. 
So  of  each  great  truth.  It  is  true  the  study  of  details  prepares 
for  the  study  of  the  whole,  but  the  massing  force  of  the  whole 
system  is  a  factor  returning  upon  the  details,  the  value  and  va- 
lidity of  which  are  legitimately  to  be  insisted  upon.  For,  after 
all,  only  in  those  moods  when  the  stress  of  thought  over  details 
is  stilled  in  large  outlooks,  which  forget  the  details  in  the  im- 
mensities, docs  Christianity  find  its  opportunity.  Here  ap- 
pear the  experimental  evidences.  In  these  moods  Christian 
faith,  as  distinguished  from  belief,  is  born,  and  becomes  the 
"  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen." 
But  the  foundations  are  facts,  and  deductions  therefrom  come 
along  by  the  same  formal  processes  of  reasoning  that  precede 
rational  conviction  anywhere. 
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Art.  VIII.— THE  MECHANICAL  CONCEPTION  OF  THE 

WORLD. 

Amid  the  many  conflicting  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
universe  and  its  wonderful  phenomena,  the  mechanical  concep- 
tion has  been  more  largely  adopted,  by  those  who  have  rejected 
the  teachings  of  a  biblical  theism,  than  any  other  recent  anti- 
Christian  explanation.  To  solve  the  problems  which  gather 
around  the  far-reaching  realms  of  matter  and  mind  and  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  mystery  wliich  those  problems  contain,  the 
endeavors  of  the  ablest  investigators  have  been  directed  from 
age  to  age.  Without  exaggeration,  it  may  be  affirmed  that, 
after  half  a  century  of  discussion,  the  best  that  the  mechanical 
theory  has  to  offer  as  an  explanation  of  the  universe  has  already 
been  presented  in  the  teachings  of  its  ablest  representatives. 
The  demands  which  that  theory  makes  upon  the  common  in- 
telligence of  the  race  and  upon  the  best  instincts  and  convic- 
tions of  our  mental  and  moral  constitution  surpass  in  magnitude 
and  difficulty  all  the  miraculous  interventions  recorded  in  the 
biblical  revelation,  and  involve  us  in  contradictions  and  fallacies 
which  cannot  fail  to  force  all  healthy  reasoning  into  a  tierce 
and  permanent  rebellion. 

The  facts  which  confront  us  and  demand  an  explanation 
are  of  the  most  wonderful  character,  and  in  extent  are  almost 
beyond  calculation.  The  organic  world  around  us  and  the  far- 
stretching  universe,  with  all  their  forces,  laws,  and  marks  of 
intelligent  design ;  the  human  mind,  with  its  rational  faculties 
and  moral  powers,  and  the  special  work  to  which,  by  some 
agency,  they  have  been  assigned ;  the  unity  of  the  physical 
world ;  the  presence  and  reign  of  law  in  all  the  realms  to  which 
human  knowledge  extends;  the  correspondences  between  the 
instincts  of  the  brute  and  the  outer  world  from  which  it  draws 
its  sustenance ;  the  moral  order  of  the  world ;  the  consciousness 
of  the  race,  its  religious  beliefs  in  spiritual  and  invisible  reali- 
ties, and  the  vast  influence  of  these  convictions  in  every  past 
age ;  the  intellectual  and  moral  achievements  of  mankind  ;  the 
splendid  array  of  characters  distinguished  for  their  lofty  quali- 
ties, in  spite  of  the  most  unpropitious  surroundings;  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  world,  his  matchless  personality,  his 
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unmeasured  influence  upon  all  subsequent  generations,  and  the 
grasp  of  his  teachings  upon  the  world  of  to-day — here  are  facts 
which  call  for  explanation.  And  it  must  be  an  explanation 
that  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  rational  faculties,  nor  leave 
us  in  the  bewildering  mists  of  an  Atlantic  fog,  crying  out  for  a 
solution  that  will  place  our  hopes  upon  the  rock  of  everlasting 
stability. 

"Whence,  then,  came  all  the  venerable  and  wonderful  ma- 
chinery of  the  universe  by  which  we  are  surrounded  and  of 
which  our  world  forms  a  part  ?  No  wonder  that,  as  Emerson 
looked  upon  the  immense  and  infinite  handiwork,  he  exclaimed, 
in  the  language  of  one  thrilled  with  the  grandeur  of  such  a 
spectacle, "  I  clap  my  hands  in  infantine  joy  and  amazement  be- 
fore the  first  opening  to  me  of  all  this  magnificence,  old  with 
the  lore  and  homage  of  innumerable  ages."  How  came  life  upon 
our  globe,  with  all  its  variety  of  manifestation  ?  By  what  proc- 
ess came  force  and  all  the  law  and  order  which  distinguish 
the  physical  and  mental  worlds,  the  freedom  of  choice  which 
constitutes  the  true  basis  of  moral  responsibility  and  makes  hu- 
man conduct  a  vital  element  in  the  welfare  of  the  race  ?  Whence 
came  our  personal  consciousness,  and  all  the  beliefs  which  have 
asserted  their  imperial  power  in  the  history  of  mankind  and 
have  proved  themselves  the  sources  of  the  mightiest  impulses 
and  organizations  in  the  past  and  in  this  most  progressive  age? 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that,  as  the  universe  is  opened  up  yet 
more  and  more,  its  structure  becomes  invested  with  a  grander 
meaning.  W.  S.  Lilly,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  July, 
1887,  has  said  that  the  progress  of  science  multiplies  the  evi- 
dences of  design  in  a  most  wonderful  way.  Dr.  Dallinger,  in 
his  Fernley  lecture  for  1887,  has  also  said  : 

Design,  purpose,  intention  appear,  when  all  the  facts  of  the  universe 
are  studied  in  the  light  of  all  our  reasoning  faculties,  to  be  ineradicable. 
.  .  .  All  the  universe,  its  whole  progress  in  time  and  space,  is  one  majes- 
tic evidence  of  design,  and  the  will  and  purpose  running  through  it  are 
incapable  of  being  shut  out  of  our  consciousness  and  reasoning  faculties. 

But,  in  responding  to  the  demand  for  some  adequate  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  already  enumerated,  what  has  materialism  to 
offer  ?  Does  its  solution  of  the  vast  order  of  things  around  us 
commend  itself  as  sufficient  to  account  for  the  results  indicated  ? 
And,  as  a  working  hypothesis,  is  it  adapted  for  general  appli- 
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cation  and  practice?  The  materialistic  philosophy,  though 
marked  by  various  peculiarities,  has  always  been  substantially 
the  same.    As  has  been  said : 

It  has  ever  regarded  the  raw  eternal  matter— the  elemental  stuff  of  crea- 
tion—as the  only  substance  and  as  the  all-sufficient  cause  of  every  variety 
and  species  of  life.  It  maintains  that  these  various  forms  of  life  and  the 
wonderful  manifestations  in  all  the  departments  of  human  thought  are 
the  outcome  of  forces  which  exist  in  unintelligible  matter,  and  that  evo- 
lution explains  and  accounts  for  the  whole  array  of  these  wonderful  facts. 
Man  himself,  with  all  his  organs  of  body  and  faculties  of  mind,  has  l>een 
evolved  from  matter  by  physical  laws  or  atomic  forces  working  without 
guiding  thought  or  influence. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  said,  "  The  doctrine  of  evolution  de- 
rives man  in  his  totality  from  the  interaction  of  organism  and  en- 
vironment through  countless  ages."  Biichner  declares  that "  the 
human  mind  is  the  product  of  the  change  of  matter."  Moleschott 
says,  "  Thought  is  a  motion  of  matter."  Carl  Vogt  has  also 
said,  "  Just  as  tho  liver  secretes  bile  the  brain  secretes  thought." 
The  ground  is  taken  by  the  leading  advocates  of  materialism 
that  matter  is  the  only  real  substance  in  the  universe,  or,  at 
least,  the  only  substance  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  or 
about  which  we  can  speak  with  certainty.  Huxley  says,  "  I 
believe  that  wo  shall  arrive  at  a  mechanical  equivalent  of  con- 
sciousness, just  as  we  have  arrived  at  a  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat ; "  and  he  adds,  "  Even  those  manifestations  of  intelli- 
gence and  feeling  which  wo  rightly  name  the  highest  faculties 
are  not  excluded  from  this  classification."  "We  are  also  assured 
by  the  same  school  that "  the  soul  of  man  is  nothing  more 
than  a  quality  of  the  brain,  and  when  the  brain  becomes  dis- 
organized by  disease  and  death  the  soul  vanishes  into  nonentity." 
The  mechanical  conception,  as  expounded  by  its  ablest  au- 
thorities, professes  to  explain  the  universe  and  its  phenomena 
in  terms  of  matter  and  motion  alone.  It  thus  deifies  the  mind- 
less forces  and  operations  of  nature  by  making  them  adequate 
to  the  production  and  maintenance  of  the  whole  procession  of 
wonders  that  surround  us.  "Whoever,  therefore,  holds  that 
matter  or  material  force  is  eternal  and  originates  all  mind  and 
mental  power  is  a  materialist,  and  is  compelled  to  accept  the 
conclusions  which  that  theory  logically  involves.  But  Dr. 
Dallinger  has  well  said,  "  This  coarse  materialism  ignores  too 
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much  and  assumes  too  much,  and  treats  with  manifest  disdain 
the  fundamental  basis  of  our  reasoning  faculties." 

Is  it  possible  to  accept  a  system  which  leaves  the  far-reaching 
universe,  with  its  numberless  evidences  of  intelligent  purpose, 
to  be  explained  by  physical  principles  and  methods  alone,  with- 
out inciting  the  indignation  of  those  higher  intuitions  which 
distinguish  us  as  intellectual  aud  moral  beings?  Materialism  as- 
sumes too  much;  and  it  is  in  itsnnreasonablo assumptions  that  the 
fallacy  and  weakness  of  the  whole  system  lie.  It  breaks  down 
just  where  the  highest  demands  of  philosophy  begin.  Is  it 
rational  or  possible  to  regard  man,  the  highest  product  of  tho 
universe,  as  tho  effect  of  something  itself  destitute  of  mind  and 
consciousness  ?  Can  the  effect  in  any  case  be  greater  than  the 
originating  cause?  Hermann  Lotze,  we  are  told,  is  full  of 
scorn  for  the  idea  that  a  power  that  invested  us  with  personality 
does  not  itself  possess  personality.  Carlyle  has  said,  in  his  life 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  there  was  one  form  of  skepticism 
which  the  all  doubting  Frederick  could  not  endure:  "It  was 
flatly  inconceivable  to  him  that  intellect  and  moral  emotion 
could  have  been  put  into  him  by  an  entity  that  had  none  of  its 
own." 

This  inconceivability  is  an  experience  of  which  all  arc  con- 
scious who  attempt  to  make  any  effect  greater  than  its  cause. 
To  credit  tho  wonders  of  the  organic  world  and  the  working 
out  of  the  most  marvelons  and  intelligent  adaptations  to  "  nat- 
ural selection,"  to  the  notion  of  "  unconscious  ends,"  to  the 
theory  of  "  conditions  of  existence,"  or  to  "  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  "  is  not  flattering  either  to  science  or  to  com- 
mon sense.  To  account  for  "  force  by  matter,  for  the  orderly 
by  the  unorderly,  for  the  organic  by  the  unorganic,  for  life  by 
chemistry  and  mechanism,  for  thought,  feeling,  and  volition 
by  molecular  motion  in  tho  brain  and  nerves,"  demands  a 
credence  compared  with  which  the  claims  of  biblical  revelation 
are  unimportant.  "  We  cannot,"  as  a  leading  scientist  of  to- 
day has  said,  "think  of  any  part  of  the  world  or  universe  and 
prevent  tho  conviction  that  it  has  been  ultimately  caused." 
James  Freeman  Clarke  has,  also,  observed,  "  If  the  universe 
has  come  from  a  gaseous  nebula  everything  now  in  the  universe 
must  have  been  potentially  present  in  the  nebula,  as  the  oak  is 
potentially  present  in  the  the  acorn."   "We  can  only  got  out  of 
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molecular  units  that  which  is  put  into  them.  There  can  be  no 
evolution  without  involution.  If  we  accept  the  mechanical 
theory  of  the  world's  origin  we  cannot  avoid  accepting  the 
absurd  conclusion  that  the  effect  may  be  greater  than  the 
cause.  No  amount  of  intellectual  acrobatism  or  legerdemain 
can  shut  off  the  inexorable  demand  that  in  every  instance  the 
cause  shall  be  equal,  or  superior,  to  the  effect.  Dr.  Lorimer, 
in  his  Isms,  Old  and  New,  has  said  that  Locke  witnesses  to  the 
validity  of  this  position  in  the  following  words : 

Whatsoever  is  first  of  all  things  must  necessarily  contain  in  it,  and 
actually  have,  at  least  all  the  perfections  that  can  ever  after  exist;  nor  can 
it  ever  give  to  another  any  perfection  that  it  hath  not  actually  in  itself, 
or,  at  least,  in  a  higher  degree;  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  first  eternal 
Being  cannot  be  matter. 

Here  the  materialists  are  met  with  a  most  formidable  difficulty. 
They  are  utterly  unable  to  show  that  whatever  is  in  the  effect 
was  first  in  the  cause — that  is,  in  the  cause  which  they  assign — 
and  consequently  are  shut  up  to  the  illogical  and  absurd 
inference  that  there  is  something  in  the  effect  which  is  trace- 
able  to  no  cause  whatever.  In  order  to  meet  this  view,  ma- 
terialist8  have  endeavored  to  enlarge  the  original  definition  of 
matter,  and  new  qualities  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  As  Dr. 
James  Martineau  has  said : 

Starting  as  a  beggar,  with  scarce  a  rag  of  "  property  "  to  cover  its  bones, 
it  turns  up  as  a  prince  when  large  undertakings  are  wanted,  loaded  with  in- 
vestments and  within  an  inch  of  a  plenipotentiary.  In  short,  you  give  it 
precisely  what  you  require  to  take  from  it,  and  when  your  definition  has 
made  it  "  pregnant  with  all  the  future  "  there  is  no  wonder  if  from  it  all 
the  future  might  be  born. 

To  submit  to  such  jngglery  as  this  and  to  accept  such  new  defi- 
nitions of  matter  as  materialists,  by  the  very  narrowness  of  their 
theory  are  compelled  to  create,  is  to  abnegate  our  intelligence 
and  commit  a  mental  suicide  for  which  there  is  no  apology 
whatever. 

If  the  mechanical  conception  of  the  universe  is  carried  out  to 
its  conclusion  it  leaves  us  with  only  a  system  of  fatalism  utterly 
antagonistic  to  that  freedom  of  choice  on  which  alone  moral 
responsibility  can  rest.  Man,  with  all  his  faculties,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  godless  system  under  review  is 
nothing  more  than  the  outcome  of  blind  and  mindless  forces, 
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the  splendid  product  of  60ine  hapless  chance,  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  the  bitterest  delusions  and  of  a  relentless,  iron  neces- 
sity. There  can  be  neither  praise  nor  blame,  because  the  founda- 
tions of  an  intelligent  choice  are  swept  away  by  the  resistless  cur- 
rent. Obligation,  duty,  accountability  are  simply  convenient 
fancies — generous,  but  misleading,  dreams — having  no  more  au- 
thority than  an  unbridled  and  unhealthy  imagination  sees  fit  to 
create.  The  disastrous  results  which  would  follow  the  unre- 
strained application  of  such  teachings  are  worthy  of  more 
general  attention  than  they  usually  receive.  But  the  best 
consciousness  of  the  race  and  the  growing  influence  of  deep 
convictions  based  on  Christian  theism  will,  we  believe,  neutral- 
ize the  bold  materialism  of  the  age  and  grapple  successfully 
with  the  errors  which  that  speculation  contains. 

The  apostles  of  unbelief  may  cry  out  about  the  "din  of  eccle- 
siastical rebuke,1'  "  irrational  panics,"  and  "theological  gladia- 
torship  ; "  but,  when  the  loudest  word  has  been  spoken  by  these 
conjurers  with  atoms  and  molecules,  let  us  remember  that 
humanity  adores  no  shadow,  nor  has  it  in  its  noblest  instances 
been  the  deluded  slave  of  some  strange  hallucination  or  mis- 
leading  dream.  Man  is  more  than  the  child  of  "cosmic 
sparks ; "  his  reason  cannot  be  accounted  for  as  the  "  grand- 
child of  diffused  tire  mist he  is  something  better  than  "  wan- 
dering sorrow  in  a  world  of  visions."  When  Herbert  Spencer 
defines  the  moral  sense  as  "  only  the  past  experience  of  count- 
less generations  commanding  what  is  useful  for  the  tribe,"  he 
does  not  furnish  the  explanation  which  the  case  demands. 
With  shameless  audacity  and  a  vandalism  that  is  barbaric,  this 
materialistic  conception  of  man's  higher  nature  practically  ig- 
nores the  responsible  offices  of  our  moral  faculties,  insults  our 
deepest  instincts,  denies  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  and  leaves 
us  in  the  darkness  of  dumb  despair.  By  the  same  theory 
the  world  around  us  is  left  to  be  explained  in  terms  of  matter 
and  motion  alone;  and  its  splendid  aggregations  of  material 
and  intelligent  combinations  are  nothing  more  than  the  final 
outcome  of  some  strange  "  haphazard  of  unintelligent  forces  " 
and  the  "  amazing  spectacle  of  unpurposed  accidents."  Man's 
entire  constitution,  as  a  reasonable  being,  must  be  altered  before 
he  will  be  able  to  "  reduce  the  infinite  creative  music  of  the 
universe  to  the  monotonous  and  soulless  chatter  of  an  enormous 
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mill  swung  by  tho  stream  of  cbancc — in  fact,  a  mill  without  a 
builder  or  a  miller,  grinding  itself  with  a  perpetual  motion." 
We  are  told  by  those  who  proclaim  tbis  "  gospel  of  the  flesh," 
and  who  apparently  delight  in  the  glorification  of  unconscious 
and  senseless  atoms,  that  they  are  the  "  squatters  of  an  advanc- 
ing civilization."  But,  as  Professor  Christlieb  has  justly  said, 
they  are  its  gravediggers  ;  and  wo  see  them  swaggering  as  the 
heralds  of  freedom,  when  in  fact  they  are  the  apostles  of  the 
most  brutal  tyranny  and  the  most  destructive  teachings  that 
have  assailed  the  crown  rights  of  humanity  since  the  world 
began. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  by  quotations  from  promi- 
nent writers  whose  teachings  have  been  a  perpetual  encourage- 
ment to  the  theory  of  the  mechanical  conception  of  tho  world, 
that  they  themselves  refuse  to  be  classed  as  materialists.  It  is 
significant  that  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  Tyndall,  after  having  in 
various  ways  committed  themselves  to  the  theory  under  review, 
object  to  the  logical  issues  which  it  involves,  and  make  their 
ultimate  appeal  to  a  power  that  is  "inscrutable,"  "  unknown," 
and  "  unknowable." 

In  conclusion,  the  best  thought  of  tho  age  is  solidly  against 
the  materialistic  philosophy ;  and  with  increasing  emphasis  that 
thought  is  pushing  to  the  most  pitiable  straits  the  leaders  who 
have  championed  the  godless  hypothesis  we  have  been  review- 
ing. Professor  Tholuck  is  reported  to  have  said,  "If  a  man  is 
a  materialist  we  Germans  think  he  is  not  educated."  Joseph 
Cook,  in  his  Boston  lectures  on  biology,  is  responsible  for  the 
statement  that "  there  is  not  in  Germany  to-day,  except  Haeckel, 
a  single  professor  of  real  eminence  who  teaches  philosophical 
materialism."  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  said  in  December,  18S7, 
that,  out  of  thirty-five  leading  scientists  who  had  given  a  din- 
ner to  Professor  Tyndall,  only  three  or  four  were  on  tho  side 
of  skepticism  ;  and  that,  looking  over  another  list  of  those  most 
eminent  in  science  in  England,  nine  of  the  first  ten  names  were 
men  of  unquestionably  religious  character.  The  late  presidents 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  Royal  Society,  of  London,  and  the  French  Academy  were 
Christian  men.  Among  the  believers  in  Christian  theism  in 
the  world  of  science  have  been  Newton,  Herschel,  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Linnaeus,  Cuvier,  Davy,  Liebig,  Ampere, 
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Faraday,  Owen,  Agassiz,  Brewster,  Clerk-Maxwell,  Thomson, 
Tait,  Dawson,  Stokes,  Beale,  Pasteur,  Flourens,  Olney,  Cayley, 
Lord  Rayleigh,  Dumas,  Wurtz,  Dallinger,  and  Lord  Kelvin. 
Dr.  Gladstone,  himself  an  eminent  scientist,  says,  "  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  remember  a  single  man  of  the  first  rank  in 
science  who  is  opposed  to  Christianity,  unless  that  charge  can 
be  truthfully  brought  against  my  friend  Professor  Huxley." 

Professor  Max  Muller,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  Decem- 
ber, 1894,  ably  gives  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  be  classed  as  an 
agnostic.  And  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  presidential  address  at 
the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  August  8, 1894, 
replies  in  strong  and  conclusive  language  to  Weismann's  paper 
published  a  few  months  before,  in  which  this  prominent  disciple 
of  Darwin  championed  the  theory  of  natural  selection  as  "  the 
only  possible  explanation  we  can  conceive."  In  answer  to  this 
statement  Lord  Salisbury  says : 

It  seems  strange  that  a  philosopher  of  Professor  Weismann's  penetra- 
tion should  accept  as  established  a  hypothetical  process,  the  truth  of 
which  he  admits  that  he  cannot  demonstrate  in  detail  and  the  operation 
of  which  he  cannot  even  imagine.  ...  I  quite  accept  the  professor's 
dictum,  that  if  natural  selection  is  rejected  we  have  no  resource  but  to  fall 
back  on  the  mediate  or  immediate  agency  of  a  principle  of  design.  .  .  . 
I  would  rather  lean  to  the  conviction  that  the  multiplying  difficulties  of 
the  mechanical  theory  are  weakening  the  influence  it  once  acquired.  I 
prefer  to  shelter  myself  in  this  matter  behind  the  judgment  of  the  great- 
est living  master  of  natural  science  among  us,  Lord  Kelvin,  and  to  quote 
as  my  concluding  words  the  striking  language  with  which  he  closed  his 
address  from  this  chair  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  "  I  have  always 
felt,"  he  said,  "that  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection  does  not  contain 
the  true  theory  of  evolution,  if  evolution  there  has  been  in  biology.  .  .  . 
I  feel  profoundly  convinced  that  the  argument  of  design  lias  been  greatly 
too  much  lost  sight  of  in  recent  zoological  speculations.  Overpoweringly 
strong  proofs  of  intelligent  and  benevolent  design  lie  around  us;  and  if 
ever  perplexities,  whether  metaphysical  or  scientific,  turn  us  away  from 
them  for  a  time  they  come  back  upon  us  with  irresistible  force,  showing 
to  us  through  nature  the  influence  of  a  free  will,  and  teaching  us  that  all 
living  things  depend  on  one  everlasting  Creator  and  Ruler." 

The  conclusion  of  John  Addington  Symonds,  in  his  article  on 
the  "  Progress  of  Thought  in  our  Time  "  in  a  recent  Fortnightly 
Review,  is  undoubtedly  correct,  that  "  the  main  fact  in  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  last  half-century  is  the  restoration 
of  spirituality  to  our  thoughts  about  the  universe."  Says 
Fisher,  in  his  Idea  of  God: 
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From  age  to  age  men  wrangle  with  their  eyes  turned  away  from  the 
light,  the  world  goes  on  to  larger  knowledge  in  spite  of  them,  and  docs 
not  lose  its  faith  for  all  the  darkeners  of  counsel  may  say.  As  in  the 
roaring  loom  of  time  the  endless  weh  of  events  is  woven,  each  strand  shall 
make  more  and  more  visible  the  living  garment  of  God. 

Professor  Bowne  has  truly  remarked,  in  his  Philosophy  of 
Theism,  that  "the  atheistic  gust  of  recent  years  has  about 
blown  over,  atheism  is  dead  as  a  philosophy,  and  remains 
chiefly  as  a  disposition.  The  critic  must  allow  that  the  tlieistic 
outlook  was  never  more  encouraging."  Seeking  "  the  rational 
foundation  of  the  thoistic  idea  in  the  theistic  consciousness 
of  the  race,"  he  finds  it  in  "  the  demand  of  our  entire  nature, 
intellectual,  moral,  esthetic,  and  religious;"  and  he  proceeds  to 
show  that, "  without  a  theistic  faith,  we  must  stand  as  dumb  and 
helpless  before  the  deeper  questions  of  thought  and  life  as  a 
Papuan  or  Patagonian  before  an  eclipse." 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


All  who  are  interested  in  the  discussion  aroused  by,  or  the  sub- 
ject treated  in,  Dr.  James  Mudgc's  notable  book  on  Growth  in 
Holiness  toward  Perfection,  will  do  well  to  ascertain  by  reading 
the  book  itself  whether  the  things  said  about  it,  pro  and  con,  are 
true  or  false.  No  volumo  recently  issued  by  our  Book  Concern  has 
received  higher  commendation  or  severer  criticism.  The  result 
of  the  discussion  will,  we  trust,  bo  the  promotion  of  holiness. 


A  Christian  gentleman,  eminent  in  position,  in  usefulness,  in 
habitual  candor,  and  in  lifelong  godliness,  was  heard  to  say,  "  I 
try  to  be  as  pious  as  I  can,  but  am  careful  not  to  imagine  myself 
to  be  more  so  than  my  brethren  in  good  standing  in  the  Church; " 
and  again,  "  I  am  accustomed  to  believe  that  my  brethren  love 
God  as  much  as  I  do."  This  is  exemplary  and  sufficiently  related 
to  holy  interests  and  large  issues  in  the  kingdom  of  love  to  jus- 
tify its  mention  here. 


In  a  time  when  it  is  said  the  thoughts  of  men  are  changing, 
old  things  terminating,  new  beginning,  there  is  need  of  the 
spirit  of  scrutinizing  and  inquisitive  caution  which  will  not 
consent  to  the  removal  of  old  landmarks,  institutions,  customs 
until  it  is  clearly  shown  and  known  what  better  thing  is  to  be 
set  in  their  places,  and  why  and  how  it  is  better.  H.  P.  Liddon 
declined  A.  P.  Stanley's  invitation  to  appear  on  a  public  occasion 
where  his  presence  would  most  certainly  be  construed  as  an  indi- 
cation of  sympathy  on  his  part  with  the  school  of  Maurice  and 
Jowett;  and  in  declining  he  wrote  the  Dean  of  Westminster: 
"  You  speak,  my  dear  dean,  of  a  period  of  transition.  Transi- 
tion to  what  ?  One  current  flows  toward  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
and  positivism  beyond,  and  another  toward  Baur  and  the  school 
of  Tubingen  and  the  desolate  waste  beyond  that.  The  Giron- 
dins  of  revolution  have  their  day,  but  they  make  way  for  its 
Jacobins." 

In  every  period  of  agitation  for  proposed  change  it  is  judicious  to 
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ask,  with  utmost  circumspection,  Liddon's  wise  question,  "  Tran- 
sition to  what  ?  "  If  we  fail  to  ask  it  there  can  be  no  propriety  in  de- 
scribing as  as  beings  of  "  large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after." 
Those  whose  habit  is  to  insist  upon  this  question  are  called  conserv- 
atives. The  specific  nature  of  their  usefulness  is  intimated  in 
their  name  ;  unless  they  have  been  misnamed,  their  function  is  to 
conserve.  Their  method  is  to  delay  action  on  their  own  part  and 
to  obstruct  it  on  the  part  of  others  until  the  right  and  expediency 
of  the  whole  matter  at  issue  have  been  exhaustively  searched  out, 
deliberately  considered,  and  all  effects  of  proposed  changes  care- 
fully calculated.  They  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  as  possible 
for  an  organization  to  legislate  away  some  vitally  essential  fea- 
ture, perhaps  its  one  uniquely  valuable  advantage,  as  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  part  with  "  the  immediate  jewel  of  his  soul."  By  an 
immense  aggregate  of  wisdom  through  a  long  period  of  time  our 
general  superintendency  has  been  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  system.  He  who  bar- 
tered his  birthright  for  a  bowl  of  soup  made  a  sad  mess  of 
things.  The  entertaining  of  plausible  propositions  for  change 
has  sometimes  been  a  dalliance  which  "  kissed  away  kingdoms 
and  provinces." 

Whenever  in  Church  or  State  a  clamor  arises,  fault-finding 
with  things  as  they  are,  and  agitating  for  change,  the  judicious 
will  press  several  inquiries,  such  as,  How  many  and  who  are 
making  this  demand?  Where  will  the  proposed  change  ulti- 
mately lead  us  ?  "  Transition  to  what?  n  Will  this  new  meas- 
ure fit  into  the  constitutional  framework?  If  not,  its  advocates 
are  laying  beams  that  do  not  touch  the  walls  and  planning  the  col- 
lapse and  downfall  of  the  entire  structure.  No  measure  which 
cannot  prove  its  right  of  way  by  answering  satisfactorily  the 
challenge  of  such  inquiries  should  be  permitted  to  pass. 

The  recent  British  election,  amounting  to  a  parliamentary 
revolution,  seems  to  have  pronounced  a  vigorous  veto  upon 
various  pertinacious  propositions  for  change. 


NO  SUICIDES  ON  THE  CONGO. 

M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  of  the  French  Academy,  contends 
that  modern  progress  has  indefinitely  increased  the  unhappiness 
of  mankind.  It  is  not  said  in  a  pessimistic  spirit,  but  as  a 
warning  that  moral  forces  and  religious  faith  become  more,  and 
not  less,  important  in  an  advanced  and  complex  civilisation,  es- 
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pccially  because  one  of  tbeir  functions  is  to  instruct,  console,  and 
control  the  defeated,  the  discontented,  and  the  envious ;  for  dis- 
content and  defeat  are  inevitably  frequent  incidents  of  a  high 
civilisation. 

"  There  are  no  suicides  on  the  Congo;  but  in  Europe  the  num- 
ber of  suicides  increases  year  by  year,"  writes  M.  Brunetiere. 

Now  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  absence  of  suicide  proves 
that  the  Congoan  leads  an  entirely  blissful  existence.  One  fact 
to  be  considered  is  that  the  Congo  native  is  not  in  much  danger  of 
the  miseries  of  a  tedious  old  age.  He  has  small  need  to  be  in  haste 
to  kill  himself,  inasmuch  as  it  is  probable  that  some  of  his  near 
neighbors  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  adjoining  tribe  will  shortly  save 
him  that  trouble  by  enthusiastically  slaughtering  him,  if  not  roast- 
ing and  eating  him  at  an  early  day ;  so  that  if  he  is  weary  of  life 
nothing  is  required  of  him  but  a  little  patience  and  he  will  have 
his  wish,  the  exertion  necessary  to  its  accomplishment  being  borne 
by  another  rather  than  by  himself.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  deny, 
but  admit,  that  the  French  academician  presents  a  point  which  is 
worth  considering,  and  especially  that  his  estimate  of  the  present 
importance  of  religious  faith  is  not  overdrawn. 

A  moment's  reflection  perceives  that  both  the  subjective  and 
objective  causes  of  unhappiness  are  enlarged  and  intensified  in 
the  conditions  of  our  modern  world.  Subjectively,  an  advanced 
civilization  stimulates  desires  which  push  men  to  exertion  ;  men 
aspire,  resolve,  and  strive  in  larger  numbers  and  with  greater  in- 
tensity, so  incurring  the  risk  of  disappointment.  More  efforts 
overleap  or  fall  short  because  more  men  are  stirred  by  vaulting 
ambition  to  make  daring  and  difficult  attempts.  If  Icarus  had 
been  content  to  stay  on  the  ground  he  would  not  have  suffered 
his  fall.  Again,  civilization  raises  ideals  and  standards  of  measure- 
ment, so  that  what  was  once  accounted  a  satisfying  success  is  now 
felt  to  be  a  mortifying  and  distressing  failure.  While  more  men 
succeed,  judged  by  the  old  standards,  yet  there  are  more  who 
have  the  sense  of  failure  ;  and  whether  the  defeat  be  real  or  im- 
aginary, comparative  only  or  utter,  the  effect  on  the  feelings  is 
equally  poignant  and  bitter.  What  is  true  of  the  wealth  stand- 
ard  is  typical  of  many  other  things  ;  within  the  memory  of  men 
still  living  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  accounted  as  great  a  for- 
tune as  a  million  now.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  ed- 
ucation and  culture  in  all  their  forms,  by  quickening  our  percep- 
tions, refining  our  sensibilities,  and  making  life  every  way  more 
vivid,  increase  our  capacity  for  acute  suffering ;  defeat,  privation, 
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and  disappointment  are  the  more  excruciating  as  oar  hypenes- 
thetic  nerves  are  more  tender.  The  barbarian's  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion are  comparatively  dull  and  immune  from  pain. 

Objectively,  also,  the  external  conditions  of  modern  life  provide 
for  much  unhappiness.  Occasions  for  discontent  are  more  nu- 
merous as  objects  of  desire  are  multiplied  by  the  inventions  for 
comfort  and  embellishment  belonging  to  an  increasingly  elaborate 
and  elegant  civilization.  Men  live  in  sight  of  a  vast  number  of 
desirable  things  which  they  cannot  possess,  and  every  such  thing 
is  a  temptation  to  jealous  dissatisfaction.  Men  and  women  do 
not  go  through  the  bazaar,  as  Socrates  did,  with  uncovetous  soul, 
thinking  serenely  how  many  things  are  there  which  they  do  not 
need ;  they  go  through  teased  by  cravings  far  beyond  their 
means.  The  tribe  of  Tantalus  was  never  so  large.  Again,  the 
required  conditions  for  success  are  continually  more  rigid,  exact- 
ing, and  inclement.  Competition  is  grim  and  grisly.  Thousands 
are  gored  by  "  bulls "  or  crushed  by  "  bears."  In  all  lines  of 
effort  the  pace  is  rapid,  the  strain  incessant  and  enormous,  so  that 
success  hinges  upon  exceptional  speed  and  endurance.  All  busi- 
ness is  done  under  risk  of  failure— a  risk  which  cannot  be  insured 
against,  because  failure  or  success  depends  on  the  judgment  and 
capacity  of  the  individual  himself.  Hence  come  a  vast  number 
of  defeats.  Adversity  and  disaster  are  always  present  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  All  the  exchanges  witness  a  procession  of  disappear- 
ances not  in  the  least  mysterious.  We  hold  that  certain  extreme 
representations  of  the  general  unprofitableness  of  business  cannot 
be  true.  The  assertion  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
fail  moves  us  to  ask  the  asserter  for  his  definition  of  failure.  If 
it  be  true  that  a  large  proportion  fail  to  get  rich  and  have  to 
abandon  various  enterprises,  yet  certainly  they  at  least  succeed 
through  many  years  in  making  a  living;  they  have  food  in  the 
pantry,  if  not  a  fortune  in  the  bank.  But,  setting  aside  the  ab- 
surd implication  that  as  a  rule  business  is  carried  on  at  a  loss,  it 
still  remains  true  that  as  years  go  by  there  is  a  larger  actual 
number,  if  not  a  greater  proportion,  of  men  who  have  failed  or 
feel  that  they  have. 

This  brief  glance  at  the  state  of  things  in  our  advanced  civili- 
zation makes  it  clear  that  the  necessity  for  checks  and  defenses, 
anodynes  and  antidotes,  against  unhappiness  is  not  diminished, 
but  increased.  The  fairer  and  richer  the  world  becomes  under 
enlightened  and  cultivated  humanity  the  farther  removed  is  the 
probability  of  man's  finding  in  earthly  things  full  satisfaction  for 
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all  his  desires.  Just  here  it  is  necessary  to  point  oat  that  the 
constitution  of  human  nature  and  the  record  of  human  experience 
agree  in  saying  that  no  merely  moral  system,  not  even  the  bent, 
supposing  any  such  could  be  constructed  without  religion  as  a 
basis,  can  furnish  the  necessary  inward  comfort  and  support  de- 
manded by  the  keen  severities  of  civilized  life.  No  adequato 
remedy  or  relief  can  be  found  except  in  the  divine  consolations 
of  a  religion  which  reveals  a  loving  Father,  a  compassionate  Sav- 
iour, and  an  infinite  Comforter.  Such  a  religion  is  necessary 
most  of  all  in  a  civilization  which,  in  its  pride  of  achievement  and 
its  self-sufficient  confidence  in  its  ability  to  solve  all  problems, 
notwithstanding  its  progress  is  attended  by  more,  and  not  fewer, 
casualitics,  is  tempted  to  believe  that  it  does  not  need  divine 
help  aud  comfort  at  all.  This  high-strung,  heady,  spirited,  and 
venturesome  modern  world  cannot  dispense  with  the  Gospel  nor 
afford  that  the  consolations  of  God  shall  be  small  in  its  ambitious 
and  sensitive  heart.  While  religion  has  other  and  higher  func- 
tions than  offering  a"  consolation  prize"  to  those  who  have  failed, 
yet  when  the  world's  unhappiness  is  under  consideration  the  im- 
perative need  for  religion  on  this  ground  is  as  apparent  as  its  in- 
dispensability  on  more  purely  ethical  grounds.  In  such  a  world 
as  we  live  in  the  failure  of  the  faith  would  mean  a  vaster  catastro- 
phe than  has  yet  afflicted  our  race,  for  this  reason  conspicuously, 
as  well  as  for  others — that  the  increase  of  unrelieved  unhappiness 
would  shortly  paralyze  the  vital  forces  of  civilization,  and  human 
energy  be  largely  diverted  from  ordinary  channels  of  endeavor  by 
the  noisome  necessity  of  burying  the  bodies  of  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  suicides.  If  men  and  women  living  in  a  Christian 
civilization  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  Gospel  by  the  light  of 
which  it  has  grown,  it  were  better  for  their  happiness,  here  and 
hereafter,  if  they  had  been  born  on  the  Congo  and  lived  in  the 
stolid  insensibility  aud  low  contentment  of  squalid  barbarism. 


A  STUDY  IN  DYNAMICS. 

One  day  a  prophet  of  spiritual  things  was  walking  alone  in  a  wood 
near  Dulwioh,  England,  when  "  the  image  flashed  upon  him  of 
one  walking  thus  alone  through  life— one  apparently  too  obscure 
to  leave  a  trace  of  his  or  her  passage,  yet  exercising  a  lasting, 
though  unconscious,  influence  at  every  step."  This  instantaneous 
conception  worked  itself  out  in  process  of  time  into  the  drama 
entitled  "  Pippa  Passes/1  in  which  a  past  roaster  of  the  contents 
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•of  human  nature  and  life  teaches  the  lesson  of  the  imperial  and 
propulsive  power  of  purity.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  factory 
girl  named  Felippa,  pet-named  Pippa,  a  winder  in  the  silk  mills 
in  the  Italian  village  of  Asolo.  One  holiday,  when  the  mills  are 
closed,  innocence  in  the  person  of  little  Pippa  goes  strolling  up 
and  down  the  streets  and  hillsides  singing  to  itself,  as  innocence, 
who  is  God's  daughter,  will ;  and  in  four  tragic  moral  crises,  past 
the  scenes  of  which  she  goes,  her  songs  jostle  evil  off  its  track, 
nil  headlong  wickedness  with  hesitation,  and  rescue  from  tempta- 
tion. The  passing  of  this  gentle  girl  disturbs  the  borders  of  her 
pathway  more  than  would  a  cannon-ball  express  going  by  with  a 
thunder  roar,  shaking  the  province  and  sucking  a  whirlwind 
after  it. 

"  Pippa  Passes,"  which  Edmund  Gosse  and  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  consider  Browning's  masterpiece,  is  a  parable  of  the 
dynamics  of  character  in  its  most  delicate  and  ethereal  action. 
This  factory  girl,  all  unawares,  is  out  on  a  soul-saving  service,  an 
unconscious  evangelist  to  four  most  critical,  acute,  and  necessi- 
tous moral  emergencies,  which  are  pictured  in  four  separate  scenes, 
divided  by  suggestive  and  interpretative  interludes. 

In  the  first,  Sebald  and  Ottiraa,  a  bold  and  reckless  pair,  caught 
in  the  carnal  snare  and  guilty  of  murder  besides,  are  sinning 
shamelessly  in  the  mad  delirium  of  unhallowed  passion,  when  a 
girl's  sweet  voice  comes  over  the  garden  wall  and  into  the  shrub- 
house,  singing  this  exquisite  song  : 

The  year's  at  the  spring, 
And  day's  at  the  morn ; 
Morning's  at  seven ; 
The  hillside's  dew-pearled; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn ; 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world! 

This,  only  this  and  nothing  more,  reaches  the  guilty  lovers,  and  it 
leaves  with  them  the  vision  of  God  overhead  and  innocence, 
blithe,  happy,  and  trustful,  under  his  eye.  In  a  flash  they  see 
that  virtue  is  better  than  vice ;  for  all  is  well  with  the  righteous, 
but  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Sebald  exclaims,  "  That  little 
peasant's  voice  has  righted  all  again.  ...  I  see  what  I  have  done 
entirely  now."  Pippa  has  broken  the  spell  in  which  these  sinning 
souls  were  bound,  though  she  passes  on  knowing  it  not. 

In  the  second,  a  young  sculptor,  Jules,  is  beside  himself  with 
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anger  at  discovering  a  nefarious  plot  contrived  against  him  by  a 
brutal  gang  bent  on  his  ruin.  Just  when  the  culmination  of  his 
rage  has  swept  him  to  the  verge  of  deciding  upon  cruelty  and 
murder  as  a  method  of  revenge,  by  force  of  what  we  call  acci- 
dent and  Heaven  calls  plan  the  little  silk  winder  happens  to  be 
going  by  singing  another  Bong,  and  something  in  the  music  or 
the  words  abates  his  wrath,  restores  his  self-control,  clears  his 
moral  vision,  and  betters  all  his  thoughts,  including  his  artistic 
ideals,  so  that  both  the  man  and  the  artist  are  saved. 

In  the  third,  Luigi,  a  boy  patriot  with  excessive  zeal  and 
erring  judgment,  is  about  setting  out  for  Vienna  to  assassinate 
the  emperor.  While  he  and  his  mother,  alone  in  a  ruined  turret, 
are  talking  of  his  rash  and  furious  enterprise,  the  factory  girl, 
warbling  her  harmless  holiday  away,  passes  underneath,  and  her 
song,  stealing  up,  mingling  its  notes  with  his  mother's  entreaties, 
operates  to  soothe  the  fierceness  of  his  spirit,  and,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  introduces  hesitation  enough  to  weaken  his  bloody 
purpose  from  fulfillment. 

In  the  fourth,  a  proud,  worldly,  and  luxurious  bishop  sits  in  a 
palace,  with  a  soul  already  darkened  and  unfaithful,  and  tempted 
now  to  flagrant  and  awful  wickedness,  when  the  clear  young 
voice  somewhere  outside  starts  singing  of  nature's  simplicities, 
serenities,  and  loyalties — trees,  flowers,  grass,  birds,  sun,  stars, 
and  moon — not  omitting  to  close  with  God  over  all ;  and  the  im- 
periled bishop,  listening,  sees  as  if  by  sudden  shining  of  celestial 
luminaries  the  black  abyss  before  him,  and  with  a  loud  outcry 
starts  affrighted  from  its  brink. 

Pippa's  songs  have  the  effect  of  a  moral  recall  and  produce  a 
moral  recoil.  This  is  because  the  songs  she  likes  are  like  herself 
in  quality,  as  if  steeped  in  the  purity  of  Pippa's  spirit. 

The  essence  of  any  personality  is  diffusive  and  distinguishable. 
That  each  person  has  a  peculiar  quality,  distinct  and  inseparable, 
is  familiar  fact ;  in  each  the  human  elements  are  mixed  after  a 
special  equation,  compounding  a  unique  result ;  and  each  declares 
his  essential  nature  in  every  issuance,  utterance,  act.  The  op- 
posite poles  of  personal  quality  are  wide  apart.  The  effluence 
of  some  is  an  effluvium,  a  noxious  exhalation ;  the  emanation 
of  others  is,  to  all  our  cognitions  and  sensibilities,  the  sweet 
"  presence  of  a  good  diffused."  This  Edmund  Gosse  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  concerning  Walt  Whitman,  "Something 
mephitic  breathes  from  this  strange  personality ; "  and  Pius  IX, 
when  he  sent  word  to  Bishop  Mermillod  to  remain  at  Ferney  and 
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sweeten  the  place  from  the  memories  of  Voltaire ;  and  a  Moham- 
medan Swedenborgian,  if  such  there  were,  might  explain  that 
the  Koran  refers  to  this  when  it  says  that  the  houris  of  paradise 
perspire  musk  ;  and  this  also  was  meant  by  the  man  who  wrote, 
"  The  one  perfume,  preferred  by  her,  with  which  my  mother  was 
wont  to  touch  her  handkerchief  when  I  was  a  boy,  is  as  distinct 
to  memory  now  as  to  my  sense  perception  then,  yet  not 
more  definite  than  the  subtle  aroma  and  bouquet  of  her  person- 
ality, a  spirit-perfume  defying  description  or  analysis,  which  is 
with  me  still  as  when  her  immediate  presence  diffused  it  here, 
though  thirty  years  have  passed  since  she  added  her  fine  fragrance 
to  the  aggregated  sweetnesses  of  heaven."  Now,  Pippa  illustrates 
the  distinctness  and  positiveness  of  personal  influence  ;  she  was 
a  moral  perfume  sweetening  in  some  degree  all  the  air  of  Asolo, 
as  if  "  her  garments  smelled  of  myrrh  and  aloes  and  cassia  out 
of  the  ivory  palaces."  This  guileless  girl,  a  simple,  artless,  inex- 
perienced little  saint,  happy  in  filial  relations  with  God,  saturates 
her  world  with  sanctity  as  she  moves. 

The  story  of  Pippa  shows  the  startling  force  of  personal  in- 
fluence, in  its  thinnest  dilution  and  slightest  tint,  its  filmiest  form 
and  lightest  wafting,  its  softest  note  and  faintest  echo.  The 
aciion  of  the  power  proceeding  from  her  is  exceedingly  indirect, 
oblique,  remote.  She  does  not  deliver  a  message,  point  a  finger, 
direct  a  glance,  or  accost  a  soul.  Innocence  passing  by  simply  vocal- 
izes its  maiden  meditation  in  the  air,  and  listening  guilt,  made  con- 
scious of  sin  and  aware  of  heaven,  trembles,  cowers,  relents,  re- 
pents. Note,  that  nothing  hortatory  or  didactic  is  in  her  songs, 
no  stated  decalogue  or  gospel.  She  is  not  singing  from  Rous's 
Psalms  or  the  Church  hymnal.  Mendelssohn's  "  Lieder  ohne 
Worte"  are  scarcely  more  indirect.  As  in  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries there  was  no  doctrinal  instruction,  but  all  meanings  were 
inferred  from  the  spectacle,  so  in  Pippa's  songs  there  is  nothing 
directive  or  admonitory  ;  what  message  they  are  capable  of  im- 
pressing is  an  oblique  suggestion  from  their  drift  and  pitch.  She 
is  as  undidactic  as  the  virgin  moon,  which  simply  by  its  shining 
preaches  of  the  sun  whence  it  derives  its  light.  Yet  her  sweet 
soliloquies,  floating  softly  abroad,  reach  the  tempted  and  the 
guilty  in  shrub-house  and  studio  and  turret  and  palace  with  the 
force  of  a  John-the-Baptist  message  thundering  righteousness 
and  judgment;  the  proportion  of  effect  to  cause  is  as  if  a  babe's 
breath  should  disperse  the  White  Squadron  or  a  film  of  vapor 
adrift  in  space  derail  the  solar  system.    The  tremendous  dynam- 
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ics  of  character  in  its  most  rarefied  and  ethereal  effluence  is 
powerfully  illustrated  in  Pippa.  She  is  not  only  a  perfume,  but 
as  much  a  power  in  Asolo  as  if  she  were  a  walking  dynamo,  an 
electric  girl  able  to  lift  men  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

In  "  Pippa  Passes  "  is  shown,  also,  the  possible  might  of  personal 
influence  acting  in  and  limited  to  its  briefest  opportunity.  This 
is  intentionally  italicized  in  the  title  given  to  the  poem.  This 
factory  girPs  holiday  usefulness  is  shut  up  to  a  ministry  of  touch- 
and-go.  Her  transit  was  a  mathematic  tangent,  just  kissing  the 
circumference  of  each  moral  crisis  at  a  single  point.  But  per- 
sonality is  electric  and  discharges  its  force  through  an  instant's 
contact.  Pippa's  song  flung  out  upon  the  air  is  like  a  live  wire 
swinging  loose  ;  Ottiraa,  Sebald,  Jules,  Luigi,  and  Monsignor  feel 
the  thrill.  Only  a  moment  at  each  critical  station  was  she  seen 
and  heard  ;  yet  the  power  of  her  presence  is  imperial  and  de- 
cisive. The  perturbation  she  causes  is  worthy  of  a  passing  world, 
as  when  huge  Neptune,  rolling  in  the  offing  of  our  system,  pulls 
Uranus  aside  toward  the  outlying  infinite.  Nor  is  the  effect  tem- 
porary ;  on  the  contrary,  permanent.  Though  Pippa  is  a  wan- 
dering and  intermittent  voice,  her  echoes  do  not  die  on  hill  or 
field  or  river ;  they  rather  roll  from  soul  to  soul  and  grow  forever 
and  forever.  The  conjunction  of  a  momentary  cause  and  a  last- 
ing result,  common  enough  everywhere  else,  is  not  absent  from 
human  intercourse.  One  lightning  flash,  and  Alexis  is  dead  and 
Luther  impelled  on  his  life-long  course.  As  one  prick  of  the  cobra's 
fang  sends  venom  through  all  the  veins,  so  one  impure  sugges- 
tion may  taint  the  whole  mind.  One  summer  a  young  Boston 
fish  dealer  had  a  few  glimpses  of  Wilbur  Fisk,  and,  enamored 
of  the  vision,  Isaac  Rich's  life  became  like  his  name  and  was 
thenceforth  dedicated  to  producing  Wilbur  Fisks.  Christian 
workers  are  often  oppressed  with  the  feeling  that  transiency  of 
opportunity  prohibits  large  results.  The  man  who  toils  year 
after  year  in  the  Judson  Memorial  Church,  south  of  Washington 
Square,  among  the  shifting  population  in  sight  of  his  tall  tower, 
seems  to  himself  as  one  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  swift  stream 
shooting  arrows  at  the  logs  floating  past,  or  as  one  preaching  in 
an  elevator  to  people  getting  in  and  out  at  every  floor,  minister- 
ing to  lives  a  moment  within  reach,  then  gone  forever.  So  is  it 
with  the  missionary  telling  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  to  an 
accidental  group  of  heathen  in  the  thronged  bazaar,  and  the 
street  preacher  on  the  curbstone  calling  the  denizens  of  city 
slums  to  repentance  and  reformation.    And  everywhere  a  great 
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part  of  religious  work  must  be  done  in  transient  conditions,  with 
only  momentary  opportunities ;  at  which,  the  point  here  is, 
no  worker  need  be  disheartened.  Pippa's  passing  influence 
stands  as  the  very  type  of  transiency,  and  reminds  of  that  great- 
est ministry  of  all,  when,  throughout  Galilee  and  Judea  and 
beyond  Jordan,  in  cities  and  villages  and  along  the  country- 
side, the  wondrous  and  thrilling  report  ran  near  and  far  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  passing  by. 

If  that  which  gives  way  and  flies  back  before  its  opposite  is 
thereby  proven  the  less  weighty  and  less  mighty,  then  the  superior 
force  of  purity  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  drama  here  dis- 
cussed. Not  that  goodness  is  always  unconditionally  invincible, 
for  the  world  puts  virtue  in  serious  peril  by  many  trials  and  tests. 
Not  without  danger  was  the  walk  the  young  silk  winder  took  that 
day  through  Asolo.  Knowledge  of  life  makes  one  tremble  to 
see  innocence  steering  its  light  pinnace  along  the  edges  of  those 
several  whirlpools  where  souls  were  circling  downward  or  spin- 
ning already  in  the  vortex.  Nor  did  wickedness  omit  to  set  its 
traps  for  such  a  prize  as  Pippa.  Yet  she  came  home  unharmed  at 
nightfall  to  her  "  large,  mean,  airy  chamber."  Virtue  like  hers, 
it  seems,  goes  panoplied  in  its  own  whiteness.  On  the  side  of 
human  possibility  there  is  a  moral  health  so  sound  and  solid  it  will 
not  take  infection;  and  on  the  side  of  divine  intention  goodness 
is  not  meant  to  be  a  prey.  The  earth  is  not  replenished  with 
lambs  for  the  delectation  of  bloodthirsty  wolves.  To  be  de- 
voured is  not  the  purposed  fate  of  innocence.  Una's  intended 
place  is  on  the  lion's  back,  not  inside  his  jaws.  The  will  of 
Heaven  is  fulfilled  in  virtue's  victory. 

That  goodness  is  superior  in  force,  as  well  as  in  character,  is  a 
lesson  needed  by  both  good  and  bad.  Evil's  pomp  and  blare  and 
fierce  demeanor  fright  some  timid  souls.  Its  brazen  effrontery 
and  bullying  mien  and  violent  methods  seem  so  formidable  that 
good  men,  intimidated  by  its  aggressive  and  defiant  energy,  write 
it  unduly  high  in  the  scale  of  potencies,  discouraging  themselves 
and  diffusing  dismay  around  them.  Doubt  and  fear  say,  "  Be- 
yond question  goodness  is  supremely  lovely ;  but  is  it  strong  for 
overcoming?  The  beauty  of  holiness  none  can  dispute;  bnt 
has  it  rugged  robustness  to  contend  with  a  brutal  and  bludgeon* 
ing  world  ?  "  Surface  appearance  looks  the  other  way.  In  tne 
moment  of  conflict  mild-mannered  and  sweet-spoken  inoffensive- 
ness  seems  no  match  for  swash-buckler  badness  with  its  fists  and 
firearms;  but  let  the  doubter  go  away  a  while,  say  for  a  gener- 
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ation  or  two,  then  come  back  and  see  that  the  tribe  of  the  violent 
has  perished,  while  the  meek  inherit  the  earth. 

The  children  of  the  devil,  with  a  blind  faith  in  the  bravado 
which  seems  like  bravery  and  the  audacity  which  mimics  power, 
imagine,  naturally  enough,  that  the  kingdom  is  theirs;  they  can 
easily  outwit  and  outfight  these  innocents;  therefore  wickedness 
leaps  with  confident  ferocity  upon  the  little  flock,  so  harmless  and 
apparently  so  helpless.  But  in  due  time  a  Power  which  makes 
for  righteousness  gives  the  kingdom  to  that  little  flock.  Then  at 
the  end  of  an  experience  immensely  educational  the  undeceived 
dupes  of  the  devil  con  the  lesson  set  for  them  in  characters  of  fire — 
"It's  wiser  being  good  than  bad;  it's  safer  being  meek  than 
fierce." 

A  totally  unnatural  and  far  more  lamentable  thing  is  that  a 
puling  and  pusillanimous  pessimism,  which  is  less  respectable  than 
atheism,  drivels  sometimes  from  lips  that  ought  to  be  manly  and 
courageous.  One  of  the  sorest  trials  of  those  who  believe  in  God 
is  to  hear  the  expression  in  Christian  circles  of  gloomy  views  con- 
cerning the  condition  and  prospects  of  mankind,  as  if  Christ  were  a 
visionary  and  his  Gospel  a  futility.  Some  morbid,  twisted  think* 
ing  gets  the  attribute  of  omnipotence  shifted  over  from  God  to 
the  devil ;  the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  all  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  his  own  universe.  Mere  heresy,  a  simple  disagree- 
ment  with  a  prevalent  creed  or  generally  accepted  doctrine,  is 
immensely  less  injurious  than  this  cardinal,  capital,  utterly  fatal 
sin  of  unbelief  in  God,  upon  which  our  Saviour — and,  with  equal 
distinctness,  the  nature  of  things— denounces  unmitigated  dam- 
nation. It  is  slandering  the  Creator  to  imply  that  he  has  permitted 
superior  power  to  wickedness.  Lincoln  said,  "  God  must  love 
common  people  or  he  would  not  have  made  so  many  of  them." 
Parity  of  reasoning  would  accuse  him  of  a  preference  for  evil  if 
he  had  arranged  that  it  might  predominate.  Despondent  views 
of  the  final  fortunes  of  the  world  are  blasphemous.  It  is  incredi- 
ble that  the  Power  which  made  all  worlds  has  in  any  one  of  them 
given  the  kingdom  to  the  wicked  one.  The  Charioteer  who  drives 
this  racing  planet  around  its  blue-walled  sidereal  stadium  keeps 
the  whip  hand  of  all  its  forces;  the  wildest  and  most  fractious  he 
holds  with  a  curb  bit,  and  can  throw  them  on  their  haunches  when 
he  pleases.  So  much  of  insurrectionary  insolence  as  cannot  ulti- 
mately be  made  to  praise  him  he  is  abundantly  able  to  restrain. 
Because  "  God's  in  his  heaven  "  it  is  so  well  with  the  world  that 
purity  is  able  to  triumph  here.    His  saints  are  not  a  feeble  folk, 
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but  the  most  formidable  force  ever  marshaled,  the  only  surely 
conquering  column  that  ever  lifted  its  banner  and  took  up  its  line 
of  march  across  the  plains  of  time. 

Disbelief  in  the  power  of  purity  and  truth  and  righteousness 
is  fostered  by  demoralising  falsehoods  in  various  copybook 
maxims  and  poetic  quotations  which  attribute  superior  vitality, 
alertness,  sagacity,  and  longevity  to  evil.  Samples  of  such  axi- 
oms of  unbelief  readily  occur.  "  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them ;  the  good  is  often  interred  with  their  bones."  Whether 
result  or  recollection  is  referred  to,  this  saying  is  not  true.  As 
for  results,  there  is  a  lasting  quality  in  the  effects  of  virtue  and 
a  value  which  prompts  society  to  preserve  them.  As  for  recol- 
lection, many  monuments  and  celebrations  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  noble  actions,  while  no  commemoration  is  held  or 
memorial  reared  on  behalf  of  baseness.  Evil  deedB  have  in  their 
nature  something  which  inclines  men  for  very  shame  to  abntaiii 
from  mention  of  them.  They  are  put  out  of  sight  that  they  may 
be  quickly  and  forever  out  of  mind— consigned  to  oblivion  as 
offal  to  a  pit.    The  very  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot. 

"  The  good  die  young,  but  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  sum- 
mer dust  burn  to  the  socket,"  is  a  poetic  heresy  which  puts  the 
exception  in  place  of  the  rule,  the  general  truth  beini:  that  good- 
ness and  longevity  go  together  in  a  long  and  fair  survival  of  the 
fittest.    In  wisdom's  right  hand  is  length  of  days. 

"  A  lie  will  travel  round  the  world  while  truth  is  pulling  on  its 
boots"  is  a  saying  which  gives  an  advantage  to  the  lie.  But  the 
false  is  susceptible  of,  and  at  every  step  liable  to,  disproof  posi- 
tive and  final ;  like  Egyptian  chariots  without  wheels,  it  drives 
heavily,  while  the  true  rolls  forward  on  a  firm  foundation  of  fact, 
making  its  safe  appeal  to  time.  "  The  evil  cannot  brook  delay  ; 
the  good  can  well  afford  to  wait."  The  revolving  earth  rolls  in 
its  vindication.  Superior  speed  and  energy  are  in  the  truth,  and 
the  Maker  has  pitched  the  slope  of  the  world  to  the  advantage 
of  righteousness. 

In  the  oft-quoted  words,  "Right  forever  on  the  scaffold, 
wrong  forever  on  the  throne,"  the  twice-occurring  adverb  makes 
the  lines  untrue.  Take  it  the  ages  through,  rectitude  fares 
better  than  rascality.  Wrong  oftenest  feels  the  halter  drawn. 
Criminals,  and  not  honest  men,  wear  out  the  gallows.  "A 
charmed  life  old  Goodness  hath."  In  wisdom's  left  hand  are 
riches  and  honor.  Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  it  is  and  shall  be 
well  with  him. 
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Even  Scripture  is  perverted  to  unjust  effect.  "The  children 
of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of 
light "  is  interpreted  to  imply  a  superior  sagacity  in  the  wicked. 
Only  locally  or  exceptionally  now  and  then  have  the  words  been 
true,  the  general  fact  being  that  "  the  best  men  ever  prove  the 
wisest  too;  something  instinctive  guides  them  still  aright." 
Virtue  alone  is  sagacious  and  strong.  The  all-good  is  the  Al- 
mighty. We  withhold  worship  unless  we  can  address  it  to  a 
Being  amply  entitled  to  the  ascription,  "  For  thine  is  the  king- 
dom, and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever  and  ever.  Amen  1 " 
The  superior  inherent  force,  as  well  as  the  supreme  loveliness  and 
dignity  of  goodness,  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  "  Pippa  Passes." 
Innocence  goes  forth  through  Asolo  on  an  errand  of  power. 
Wickedness,  conscious  of  manifold  inferiority,  cowers  abashed 
before  the  moral  majesty  and  might  of  passing  purity  and  pre- 
pares for  flight. 

If  one  searches  deeply  for  the  secret  of  Pippa's  power  he  sees 
that  truth  to  essential  fact  requires  it  to  be  said  that  her  superbly 
useful  day  is  an  instance  of  answered  prayer.  True,  she  frames 
no  formal  petition  in  our  hearing  ;  her  prayer,  like  her  gospel,  is 
in  solution  making  prayerful ness.  She  is  influential  for  good 
because  she  desires  to  be.  To  be  "useful  to  men  and  dear  to 
God  "  is  a  cherished  thought  with  her.  Early  and  late,  when  she 
wakes  and  when  she  goes  to  sleep,  God's  service  is  on  her 
mind,  and,  in  her  heart,  habitually  a  forward-looking  desire 
and  a  backward-looking  wilfulness  equivalent  to  prayer.  She 
sets  out  in  the  morning  with  a  wish  to  make  the  most  and  best 
of  the  "single  day  God  lends  to  leaven,  what  were  all  eartli 
else  with  a  feel  of  heaven,"  and  with  fond  apprehension  of 
possible  tasks  to  be  imposed  by  God.  And  when  she  sits  on  her 
bedside  at  night  we  see  there  has  been  a  steady  longing  in  her 
heart  ;  she  would  really  like  to  know  how  she  might  approach 
these  people — Sebald  and  Ottima,  Jules,  Luigi,  and  Monsignor — 
so  as  to  touch  them,  some  way  move  them  ;  she  thinks  it  was 
half  promised  in  her  morning  hymn  that  her  part  with  them 
might  be  in  some  sense  important.  And  this  obedient,  uncon- 
sciously but  powerfully  influential  child  of  God  falls  asleep  with 
tho  thought  that  peradventure  he  may  have  used  her  in  ways  she 
knows  nothing  about,  knowing  that  to  be  a  happy  habit  he  has. 

Because  this  essay  deals  with  some  of  the  most  puissant  mov- 
ing forces  of  man's  world  we  have  entitled  it  "  A  Study  in  Dy- 
namics."   Does  the  physicist  object  ? 
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THE  ARENA. 


DR.  MUDGE  AND  HIS  BOOK. 

I  criticise  Dr.  Mudge  with  extreme  reluctance,  because  I  do  not  wish 
to  occupy  my  time  in  removing  obstructions  to  the  spread  of  holiness, 
preferring  to  devote  myself  to  the  direct  enunciation  of  truth  and  positive 
enforcement  of  privilege  and  duty ;  and  also  because  I  do  not  like  per- 
sonal discussion.  I  bear  nothing  toward  Dr.  Mudge  but  love  and  respect. 
I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  personally,  but  have  known  of 
him  for  a  decade  or  more.  He  wrote  occasionally  and  well,  some  years 
since,  for  Divine  Life.  But  his  mind  then,  as  I  thought,  was  not  exactly 
plumb  on  holiness.  I  place  a  respectful  estimate  upon  him.  I  believe 
he  possesses  the  ability,  the  literary  qualifications,  and  the  heart  to  write 
a  superior  and  useful  treatise  on  holiness;  and,  had  he  devoted  his  fine 
gifts  to  the  achievement  of  such  praiseworthy  production,  he  might  shine 
with  the  luster  that  now  encircles  the  brow  of  Abel  Stevens,  the  magnifi- 
cent writer  and  faithful  chronicler  of  our  glorious  career  as  a  Church.  In 
all  of  Stevens's  voluminous  and  elegant  pages  there  is  not  a  hint  of  dis- 
sent to  disaffect  our  people  toward  our  traditional  faith  and  prudential 
usages.  Dr.  Mudge  could  have  done  the  same  and  worn  like  garlands ;  but 
he  has  chosen  to  put  himself  on  record  as  a  critic  of  Wesley  and  his 
cothinkers,  ancient  and  modern,  by  writing  a  1x>ok  entitled  Growth  in 
Hulineee  toward  Perfection ;  or,  Progressive  Sanctijication. 

The  very  name  of  the  book  indicates  departure  from  Methodism.  It 
places  no  goal  before  the  seeker,  animates  him  by  no  attainable  privi- 
lege, and  allows  no  room  for  instantaneous  salvation  by  faith.  Indeed, 
a  deplorable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  paucity  of  allusion  to  faith.  The 
great  force  in  religion,  and  the  cardinal  factor  in  Christ's  Gospel  and  all 
Methodist  theology,  is  given  a  back  seat.  It  is  superseded  by  growth. 
And  it  is  growth  like  that  of  a  tree  toward  the  clouds,  objectless  and 
without  any  boundary  line.  The  seeker  is  baffled  and  forever  disap- 
pointed, like  a  man  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  overtake  the  horizon. 
Observe,  it  is  not  growth  to  perfection,  but  growth  toward  perfection, 
which  Dr.  Mudge  confesses  is  nn  ever-receding  boundary  (page  196).  It 
is  then  a  weary  march  toward  the  unattainable.  But  Wesley  ssys, 
"Christian  perfection  or  perfect  love  is  a  grace  put  within  the  reach  of 
every  man  and  receivable  any  moment  by  faith."  Shall  we  exchange 
this  present  privilege  for  Dr.  Mudge's  never-ending  journey  toward 
nothing  ?  So,  progressive  sanctification,  accompanied  with  his  denial  of 
the  possibility  of  entire  perfection  in  this  life,  is  no  sanctification  at  all. 

Passing  from  the  title  of  the  book  to  its  contents,  the  skies  do  not 
brighten.  From  the  author's  censorious  prologue  of  twenty-nine  pages, 
which  he  denominates  "  Preliminary/'  to  the  recital  of  his  experience, 
we  find  on  every  page  divergence  from  Methodist  faith  and  teaching. 
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The  drift  of  his  "Preliminary"  is  to  discredit  our  standard  authors, 
especially  Wesley,  to  decry  our  terminology,  to  exalt  the  present  above 
the  past,  and  to  overthrow  our  ancestral  ideas  on  the  subject  of  holiness. 
Wesley  he  represents  as  a  novice,  a  "  pioneer  groping  in  mist  and  fog," 
and  never  getting  quite  out.  He  pats  him  on  the  shoulder  and  says, 
44  He  did  well  for  his  time,"  and  then  commiserates  him  because  he  lacked 
the  light  and  opportunities  of  modern  critics.  As  well  commiserate  the  sun 
because  he  is  not  a  lucifer  match !  John  Wesley  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  intellectual  men  of  any  age.  That  mind  must  be  obtuse  in- 
deed which  does  not  see  the  hand  of  Providence  in  raising  up  so  accom- 
plished a  man,  so  profound  a  scholar,  so  astute  a  theologian,  so  versed  an 
historian,  so  masterly  a  polemic — a  man  so  rich  in  ancient  lore,  so  com- 
pletely abreast  of  the  sciences  of  his  day,  and  so  deeply  spiritual,  zealous, 
and  holy — to  be  the  founder  of  the  most  evangelical  Church  in  Christendom. 
Luther,  Calvin,  Chalmers,  and  Edwards  pale  before  him.  Where  is  the 
man  who  wrote  so  voluminously  on  topics  of  the  day,  at  the  same  time 
made  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  grammar,  translated  the  New  Testament, 
making  corrections  in  the  King  James'  version  a  hundred  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  recent  extolled  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and  gave  so 
learned  and  judicious  a  rendering  tliat  the  revisers  have  simply  followed 
his  trail  and  adopted  it?  A  man  almost  as  much  at  home  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  as  in  his  own  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  versed  in 
all  literature  of  the  past  and  all  sciences  and  questions  of  the  day,  civil 
and  religious,  is  not  the  man  to  be  set  aside  as  a  "beginner."  Nor  is  a 
mind  so  clear,  so  logical,  so  practical  and  stalwart  to  be  accused  of  be- 
fogging the  Church  with  definitions  of  doctrine  44  unscientific,  inexact, 
and  muddled."   John  Wesley's  is  the  monarch  mind  of  Methodism. 

For  want  of  space  I  cannot  quote  and  explode  the  mistakes  of  Dr. 
Mudge  t n  tatenso,  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  do  so.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, to  contribute  something  toward  their  disproof  and  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  their  evil  effects. 

1.  Our  author  inveighs  against  our  doctrines.  He  repudiates  both  the 
doctrine  and  formula  of  44  original  sin,"  as  held  by  Methodism  and  the 
general  Church  since  the  fourth  century,  and  as  incorporated  in  our  Dis- 
cipline as  one  of  our  Articles  of  Religion.  He  says  that  the  terms 
44 original  sin,"  44  birth  sin,"  and  44 inbred  sin"  should  be  44  dismissed  to 
the  museum  of  theological  curiosities."  He  substitutes  the  word  44  de- 
pravity," claiming  to  desire  and  to  give  greater  perspicuity  to  our  defini- 
tions. Does  the  term  44  depravity  "  loom  with  light  upon  this  profound  and 
mysterious  subject  ?  The  origin  of  human  evil  has  been  the  problem  of  the 
ages,  and  has  given  rise  to  countless  myths  and  superstitious.  The  only 
rational  account  is  found  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis ;  and  that  is  an 
account  of  an  original  rin,  and  traces  it  to  man's  delinquency.  The 
question  has  often  been  asked  why  God  made  man  when,  by  his  attribute 
of  prescience,  he  must  have  known  that  man  would  blunder  and  fall.  I 
answer,  because  he  could  not  make  man  at  all  if  he  did  not  make  him 
with  liabilities.    It  was  an  alternative  of  freedom  or  nonexistence.  God 
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could  have  made  an  automaton  without  life,  or  an  animal  with  only  in- 
stinct, but  he  could  not  make  man  with  reason  aud  wiil  without  making 
him  self-governing,  able  to  stand  and  liable  to  fall.  Man  abused  his 
liberty,  which  he  need  not  have  done,  and  which  God  warned  him  not 
to  do.  The  consequence  was  that  he  fell  into  a  condition  of  debasement 
and  corruption,  and  became  a  wreck  physically,  intellectually,  and 
morally.  That  is  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  world's  disaster  in 
small  compass.  It  is  traced  to  a  primary  sin  properly  called  "original 
sin."  Aud  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  primary  sin  was  both  an  act 
and  a  state — au  act  of  sinning  and  a  state  of  sinfulness.  The  guilt  of 
that  first  transgression  is  untransferable,  and  remains  with  the  first  trans- 
gressor ;  but  as  Adam  was  the  head  and  progenitor  of  the  race  the  effects  of 
his  sin  became  transmissible  by  natural  generation,  and  actually  blasted 
his  progeny  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion. Now  the  phrase  "original  sin  "  is  exponential  of  tho  origin  of  our 
woes.  It  stands  in  our  theology  as  an  index  to  man's  lapse  and  the 
world's  misery.  But  "  depravity "  has  no  such  relationship  or  signifi- 
cance. Depravity  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  That  men  are  depraved  is 
obvious  to  all,  but  the  question  arises,  How  came  they  so?  Did  God 
create  a  race  of  depraved  beings,  or  is  depravity  inherent  in  matter  and 
mind,  as  some  havo  conjectured?  If  not,  whence  our  corruption  and 
enfeebled  faculties?   The  term  "  depravity  "  gives  no  answer. 

2.  Dr.  Mudge  rejects  our  definition  of  sin.  Methodism,  following 
Wesley,  says  that  "  sin  is  a  willful  transgression  of  a  known  divine  law." 
St.  John,  in  fewer  words,  says  the  same.  Dr.  Mudge  defines  sin  as  a 
"deviation  from  duty."  Would  theology  or  precision  gain  anything  by 
the  change?  How  can  we  know  what  duty  is  except  by  a  revealed  divino 
law?  There  is  no  duty  where  there  is  no  law,  and  therefore  no  sin.  "For 
where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  transgression."  If  duty  is  to  determine  what 
sin  is,  it  must  mean  our  perception  of  duty,  and  that  would  subject  right 
and  wrong,  sin  and  holiness,  to  man's  caprices. 

Dr.  Mudge  accuses  the  popular  didactics  as  affirming  that  some  sins 
are  innocent  and  some  guilty;  some  require  an  atonement  and  repent- 
ance and  some  do  not;  some  are  our  fault  and  some  are  only  our  mis- 
fortune, etc.  This  is  all  news  to  the  writer.  We  never  read  or  heard 
such  preaching.  We  have  rend  of  possible  failures  to  measure  up  to  an 
infinitely  perfect  standard  through  incapacity,  but  never  thought  of  such 
imperceptible  deviations  as  sins,  and  never  found  them  catalogued  as 
such  until  we  read  Dr.  Mudge's  book  (pages  57,  58). 

8.  Again,  Dr.  Mudge  objects  to  our  terminology.  He  does  not  like 
"Christian  perfection,"  "perfect  love,"  "  entire  sanctification,"  "  cleans- 
ing." The  title  of  his  book  is  a  substitute  for  all  these.  For  tho  word 
"cleansing"  he  would  have  us  use  the  word  "empowering,"  which  in- 
volves an  infelicity,  and  would  make  us  read,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son  empoxcereth  us  from  all  sin.  ...  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  empower  us  from  all  unright- 
eousness."   Is  not  this  making  rather  free  with  the  diction  of  an  apostle? 
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4.  Dr.  Mudge  also  objects  to  our  standard  definition  of  holiness.  Wes- 
ley teaches  that  holiness  is  perfect  love.  Our  author  says  (page  88), 
"  Holiness  is  that  condition  of  human  nature  wherein  the  love  of  God 
rules."  Is  this  an  improvement?  Is  there  no  obscurity  here?  To  what 
extent  does  love  reign?  Is  it  supreme  and  absolute,  or  only  partial,  in 
the  regenerate?  Wesley  and  St.  John  teach  that  love  so  reigns  in  the 
regenerate  that  they  do  not  sin,  though  not  saved  from  all  inbred  sinful- 
ness. It  is  a  limited  monarchy.  But,  in  the  wholly  sanctified,  love 
reigns  without  a  rival.  In  this  we  cling  to  the  skirts  of  Wesley.  Dr. 
Mudge,  however,  couples  regeneration  and  holiness  as  synonymous  terms. 
He  says  the  regenerate  are  "  more  than  partly  holy  "  (page  82);  which  is 
equivalent  to  declaring  they  are  entirely  holy.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  affirm  that  even  conversion  is  a  sinless  state.  Speaking  of  his  rela- 
tively holy  man  (page  136),  these  are  his  words:  "He  fulfills  all  the  law 
which  at  present  is  binding  upon  him  and,  hence,  may  be  called,  in  a 
very  intelligible  and  wholly  proper  sense,  sinless." 

Now,  this  is  contrary,  not  only  to  Wesley  and  Methodism,  but  also  to 
the  faith  and  teachings  of  the  universal  Church,  unless  we  except  Count 
Zinzendorf.  Mr.  Wesley  hesitated  to  call  the  entirely  sanctified  "  sinless," 
lest  the  term  should  be  construed  to  mean  too  much  and  to  cover  all 
mistakes,  errors,  and  slight  deviations  which  are  the  inevitable  result  of 
infirmities  and  fallen  faculties.  But  Dr.  Mudge  pronounces  every  young 
Convert  "  sinless."  And  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency  and  contradiction, 
he  minifies  the  perfection  of  perfect  love,  and  denies  its  attainability  in 
this  life.  He  says  (page  89),  "To  know  and  love  God,  then,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  his  child,  is  to  keep  his  word ;  and  whosoever  keeps  his 
word,  John  says,  has  perfect  love,  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  to  say 
that  every  child  of  God,  in  having  God's  love,  has  perfect  love."  And 
thus  he  teaches  that  every  Christian,  who  is  a  Christian  at  all,  has  perfect 
love.  This  makes  perfect  love  to  consist,  not  in  a  holy  affection  at  its 
maximum  of  intensity,  as  our  Lord  inculcates,  but  in  outward  compli- 
ance with  his  commandments.  The  truth  is,  our  Lord  and  St  John  both 
teach  that  to  keep  God's  word,  or  commandments,  is  the  fruit  of  perfect 
love,  not  its  essence.  And  still,  in  palpable  contradiction,  Dr.  Mudge  de- 
nies the  attainability  of  perfect  love  or  entire  sanctification.  He  says 
(page  157),  "Entire  sanctification,  in  the  higher  or  absolute  sense,  where 
something  more  than  the  partial  knowledge  and  inferior,  undeveloped 
powers  of  the  young  convert  come  in,  where,  indeed,  complete  knowledge 
and  the  powers  of  unfallen  humanity  are  implied,  must,  as  with  the 
higher  perfection,  tarry  till  another  life." 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  perfect  man  "  in  a  complete  or  positive  sense," 
(pages  138, 139),  in  contradistinction  to  the  one  who  is  relatively  perfect  or 
holy,  he  says:  "The  latter  is  delivered,  not  merely  from  all  sin,  but  from 
all  depravity."  Then,  quoting  Wesley  in  respect  to  the  wholly  sanctified 
in  this  life,  he  adds:  "Such  a  one  has  recovered  the  whole  image  of 
God,  to  use  Wesley's  language,  his  soul  has  been  restored  to  its  primitive 
health  and  original  purity,  he  has  all  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ,  and 
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he  walks  uniformly  as  Christ  walked."  Then  he  quotes  Bishop  Foster 
on  the  same  point,  who  says,  "  The  propensities  will  no  longer  rebelliously 
strive  with  the  conscience,  no  longer  have  undue  power,  like  a  frenzied 
patient,  but,  remaining  and  becoming  restored  to  their  right  condition,  will 
ask  only  their  normal  indulgence  and  exercise."  Then  Dr.  Mudge  gravely 
asks,  "  When  will  this  be,  and  where?"  and  answers,  «« Not  now  or  here, 
but  in  another  world  than  this,  when  we  shall  have  laid  aside  these  en- 
feebled and  enfeebling  bodies  which  compel  us  to  err."  This  locates  sin 
in  the  body.  If  this  is  not  flatly  denying  the  attainability  of  entire  sanc- 
tification in  this  life,  what  is?  Nor  can  Dr.  Mudge  escape  the  denial  by 
saying  he  is  speaking  of  the  perfection  of  glorified  saints;  for  he  uses  the 
words  of  Wesley  and  Foster,  both  of  whom  applied  their  words  to  a  state 
of  grace  attainable  in  this  world. 

Again,  Dr.  Mudge  intensifies  this  denial  as  follows  (page  221) :  "  Our  de- 
pravity may  be  very  greatly  diminished,  how  greatly  none  can  tell ;  but, 
so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  it  is  never,  in  this  life,  absolutely  destroyed." 
These  denials  utterly  subvert  the  doctrine  of  sanctification  as  held  by  our 
Church.  They  do  more;  they  necessitate  a  future  probation.  If  I  must 
carry  my  depravity,  in  part  or  in  whole,  into  eternity,  then  I  must  have 
another  trial  there  or  clank  my  chains  forever.  Thus  the  heresy  of  a 
second  probation  is  covertly  broached  by  a  Methodist  preacher.  What- 
ever converts  eternity  into  a  repair  shop  necessitates  a  future  probation. 

Dr.  Mudge  has  written  a  book  to  dissipate  the  idea  of  a  second  bless- 
ing. This  blessing  is  the  specter  that  stares  him  in  the  face  at  every 
turn.  Therefore  opposition  to  it  is  the  gist  that  runs  through  the  whole 
volume.  His  belligerency  toward  it  is  like  an  army  marching  with 
fixed  bayonets.  Why  it  should  throw  any  man  into  convulsions  is 
strange.  "  Second  blessing  "  is  not  a  theological  term  with  us.  It  is  a 
word  of  convenience,  a  poetic  grace.  "Speak  the  second  time,  *Be 
clean.' "  It  is  allowed  to  staud  as  a  commonplace  denoting  a  second 
stage  in  Christian  experience,  but  the  phrase  is  not  vital  at  all.  But  Dr. 
Mudge  pursues  it  as  if  it  twisted  out  of  joint  the  process  of  personal  sal- 
vation. To  get  rid  of  it  he  disparages  Wesley  and  his  cothinkers  from 
the  birth  of  Methodism  to  the  present  hour.  At  one  time  he  depresses 
entire  sanctification  so  low  that  every  Christian  can  claim  it;  at  another 
he  lifts  it  so  high  that  nobody  can  reach  it. 

5.  Ho  also  invalidates  the  testimony  of  those  Christians  who  humbly 
claim  that  to  them  this  grace  has  been  given,  though  less  than  the  least 
of  all  saints.  He  discards  the  exegesis  of  Scripture  texts  by  our  pro- 
foundest  minds  and  best  scholars.  He  rejects  all  spiritual  anointings, 
,  and  even  pcntecostal  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  except  what  is  common 
to  ordinary  Christian  life.  Even  his  own  experience,  with  which  the 
book  closes,  is  shaped  and  molded  to  discredit  the  Methodist  view  and 
to  support  his  fancy  of  an  endless  growth  toward  nothing  definite  and 
a  progressive  sanctification  which  can  never  be  grasped  or  finished  in  this 
or  the  next  world. 

In  concluding  this  criticism  we  wish  to  say  emphatically  that  we  do  not 
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accept  and  defend  the  Wesleynn  doctrine  of  holiness  because  it  is  Wes- 
leyan,  but  because  it  is  scriptural  and  reasonable,  and  accords  with  ex- 
perience. We  have  given  a  high  character  to  John  Wesley,  not  as  a  bigot 
or  man  worshiper,  but  to  do  justice  to  a  great  and  good  man,  and  to 
neutralize  detractions  in  which  inferior  men  frequently  indulge.  Nor  are 
we  a  hobbyist  on  the  theme  of  Christian  perfection,  as  some  regard  all  ad- 
vocates of  this  special  experience.  We  are  as  broad  in  our  sympathies 
and  views,  and  as  zealous  in  our  efforts  to  promote  all  the  phases  of  spirit- 
ual experience  and  all  the  interests  of  the  Church,  as  any  other  type  or 
class  of  Christians.  We  are  made  a  little  peculiar,  perhaps,  because  of 
the  stress  and  urgency  of  onr  efforts,  on  one  point  of  our  general  faith. 
We  see  all  the  lines  of  light,  all  the  virtues  of  the  atonement,  all  the 
forces  of  redemption,  converging  and  focalizing  in  personal  holiness.  We 
think  Christ  came  to  restore  the  lost  image  of  God.  All  else  is  inci- 
dental. But  we  see  the  Church  without  clear  vision  or  ardent  feelings  on 
this  subject.  Therefore  we  direct  special  attention  to  this  aspect  of  re- 
ligion, and  pray  that  the  Church  may  speedily  rise  in  full-orbed  holiness 
to  hasten  the  millennium.  Asbury  Lowbkt. 

New  Tori  city.   

OF  WHAT  USE  IS  IT  ? 

We  mean  the  Song  of  Songs.  What  it  is  intended  to  be  seems  one 
of  the  things  no  one  can  find  out.  Dr.  James  Strong  "  accepts  the  view 
that  the  poem  is  a  celebration  of  Solomon's  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
Pharaoh."  Dr.  Terry  thinks  that  "  the  heroine  of  this  poetic  drama  is 
to  bo  understood  as  a  fair  young  maiden  of  northern  Palestine  whom  King 
Solomon  is  supposed  to  have  sought  in  vain  to  win.  She  resists  all  his 
blandishments,  rejects  all  his  efforts,  and  remains  true  to  her  shepherd 
lover,  to  whom  she  is  at  last  restored.11  And  now  in  the  September  Re- 
view the  Rev.  W.  W.  Martin,  in  an  article  of  great  ingenuity,  concludes 
that  the  poem  is  "  a  production  of  the  exile,"  "a  song  of  the  Beloved 
and  his  love;  and  the  Beloved  is  Jehovah,  and  bis  loved  one  his  chosen 
pooplc.11 

All  of  which  moves  us  to  ask:  If,  after  some  thousands  of  years  of 
trying  to  find  out  what  the  Song  of  Solomon  does  mean,  no  more  agree- 
ment is  reached  among  our  best  and  learned  men,  how  successful  is  the 
book  as  a  disclosure  of  saving  truth?  As  a  conundrum  it  is  a  great  suc- 
cess, as  a  supernatural  revelation  it  is  a  failure ;  for  a  revelation  reveals 
something,  while  the  Song  of  Songs  reveals  nothing.  And  how  much 
divine  inspiration  is  there  about  a  production  that  presumably  from  the 
days  of  Solomon  or  of  the  exile  to  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  been  trying  to  get  itself  understood  and  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded ?  If  any  human  being  had  made  such  an  effort,  and  such  a  fail- 
ure, men  would  conclude  it  was  time  to  let  somebody  else  try.  It  looks 
to  the  writer  like  nonsense  to  include  this  book  among  the  Scriptures  of 
divine  truth— at  least  as  in  any  sense  especially  inspired. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  J.  C.  Jackson. 
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THE  ITINERANTS'  CLUB. 


THK  AGE  OF  THE  SPECIALIST. 

The  time  lias  come  when  all  classes  of  people  unite  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  specialist.  The  old  in  this  respect  has  been  superseded  by  the  new. 
Breadth  has  given  place,  not  to  narrowness,  for  that  would  be  too  sweep- 
ing a  term,  but  to  depth  as  applied  to  a  narrow  field.  In  other  words, 
general  ability  gives  place  to  special  qualifications  in  particular  lines.  A 
general  practitioner  in  medicine  is  rarely  found,  except  in  remote  places, 
and  even  they  on  important  occasions  refer  to  the  specialist.  This  seems 
natural  and  desirable,  and  yet  there  is  danger  of  its  being  overdone. 
There  are  many  spheres  of  activity  in  which  a  well-rounded  man  is  of 
more  service  than  one  specially  fitted  for  a  particular  department  can  pos- 
sibly be. 

The  ministry  of  the  Gospel  illustrates  this.  There  are  diversities  of  gifts 
in  the  ministry,  as  well  as  diversities  of  functions.  Some  have  special  ap- 
titude as  evangelists.  They  have  great  powers  of  exhortation  and  appeal. 
They  can  gather  people  to  their  sermons,  can  reach  them  in  their  homes, 
and  have  rare  insight  into  the  mode  of  dealing  with  struggling  souls. 
This  is  a  great  power,  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  undervalued. 
Then  there  are  great  preachers.  They  excel  in  public  address.  It  is 
said  of  them  that  the  pulpit  is  their  throne.  They  are  sought  for  their 
oratorical  ability,  and  command  large  congregations.  From  the  days  of 
Demosthenes  great  orators,  whether  in  Church  or  State,  have  won  the 
homage  of  mankind.  Effectiveness  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of 
sermons  is  a  power  for  good  which  is  recognized  by  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom. The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  the  supreme  function  of  the 
minister.  Paul  himself  magnified  preaching  as  compared  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  ordinances  when  ho  said,  "For  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize, 
but  to  preach  the  Gospel."  Some  are  eminently  successful  as  pastors. 
They  have  sympathy,  they  have  tact,  they  have  a  knowledge  of  people, 
and  can  minister  to  them  in  their  times  of  difficulty.  This  capacity  is 
often  undervalued,  as  if  it  were  inferior  to  tho  more  showy  gifts;  but 
good  pastors  are  often  more  effective  than  arc  powerful  preachers  who 
neglect  pastoral  work. 

None  of  these  capacities,  great  as  they  are  in  themselves,  can  achieve 
complete  success  in  the  Gospel  ministry  without  the  others.  They  are 
all  essential,  and  he  who  would  be  at  his  best  in  tho  Master's  service 
should  cultivato  them  all.  Tho  faithful  pastor,  tho  powerful  preacher, 
the  warm  evangelist,  united  in  one  person,  constitute  a  personality  whoso 
effectiveness  for  good  cannot  be  questioned. 

And  here  the  question  arises  for  the  consideration  of  the  young 
preacher.  Tho  specialist  in  religious  work  is  sought,  while  tho  all- 
round  preacher  is  overlooked.    It  is  announced  in  glowing  words  that 
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TRANSFER  OF  MINISTERS. 

Tub  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  differs  from  most  of  the  other  denomi- 
nations in  the  absoluteness  of  the  power  of  appointment.  From  an  episco- 
pal decision  as  to  the  field  which  the  miuister  is  to  occupy,  when  made  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  the  Church,  there  can  be  no  nppeal.  This 
is  true  in  the  several  Conferences,  and  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
transfer  of  preachers  from  one  Conference  to  another.  While  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  for  instance,  a  formal  call  is  necessary  and  the 
preacher  may  accept  or  decline,  in  our  Church  the  decision  of  the  bishop 
as  to  a  transfer  is  final.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  authority  he  will  consult  the  wishes  of  both  the  preacher  and 
the  people.  We  presume  few  transfers  are  made  where  the  consent  of 
both  parties  has  not  first  been  obtained. 

This  method  makes  the  transfer  of  preachers  very  simple,  and  en- 
courages the  wish  to  find  in  some  other  part  of  the  country  a  more  de- 
sirable field  than  the  one  the  minister  occupies.  It  is  particularly  so 
when  what  is  called  a  suitable  opening  is  not  found  in  the  Conference  in 
which  he  is  laboring.  This  method  also  has  serious  drawbacks.  Many 
Conference  s  arc  already  crowded,  and  the  transfer  of  additional  preachers 
to  the  stronger  churches,  as  is  generally  the  case,  necessarily  presses  other 
brethren  into  smaller  appointments,  often  greatly  to  their  discomfort. 
Hence  has  arisen  a  demand  on  the  part  of  ministers  for  what  are  called 
"equivalent  transfers,"  that  i*,  that  as  many  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  Conference  as  are  brought  into  it,  and  that  the  grade  of  appointments 
so  filled  shall  be  equal.  This  demand  seems  fair,  and  the  authorities,  we 
presume,  conform  to  it  whenever  they  can,  without  doing  violence  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  necessities  of  the  work.  How  to  adjust  this 
system  to  all  the  conditions  which  confront  us  is  one  of  the  important 
problems  demanding  the  consideration  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Itinerants'  Club,  however,  we  are  interested  in  it  as  to  its  bear- 
ings on  the  preachers,  especially  the  junior  ministers.  The  difficulty  of  a 
wise  solution  of  the  question  arises  out  of  our  peculiar  mode  of  appoint- 
ment. It  is  generally  agreed  that  when  a  young  man  enters  a  Conference 
he  expects  to  be  assigned  to  a  smaller  charge,  where  he  may  have  time  to 
grow,  and  from  which  he  will  graduate  into  a  larger  field  in  due  time. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  he  expects,  or  receives,  a  largo  appointment  at  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry.  Suppose,  however,  that  a  young  preacher  is 
assigned  at  once  to  a  chief  appointment.  Ho  accepts  it,  of  course,  with 
satisfaction,  and  probably  fulfills  its  demands  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
people.  According  to  our  regulations,  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  must 
have  a  new  charge.  If  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  ability  he  may  go  to  an- 
other charge  of  the  same  grade,  and  then  to  another.  By  the  time  he  has 
filled  all  the  "  chief  appointments  "  he  is  still  young.  He  perhaps  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  position  which  he  has  secured. 
What  shall  be  done  ?  But  two  courses  arc  open :  if  he  rcmaiu  in  his  Con- 
ference he  may  cither  bo  reappointed  and  serve  these  churches  over 
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thus  his  whole  life  becomes  an  advance — at  least  until  that  time  comes, 
which  comes  to  all,  when  he  can  no  longer  bear  the  burdens  of  his  earlier 
years.  There  is  no  satisfaction  which  comes  to  the  minister  of  the  Gospel 
greater  than  the  knowledge  that  he  is  advancing  in  spiritual  experience, 
in  ability  to  work,  and  in  opportunities  for  usefulness.  Great  and  noble 
men  have  worked  for  years  in  small  places,  and  have  acknowledged  that 
in  them  they  laid  the  foundations  of  their  strength. 

In  a  conversation  the  writer  once  had  with  Henry  Ward  Bcecher  the 
latter  referred  to  a  young  Congregational  minister  in  whom  he  had  a 
deep  interest,  and  said  that  he  could  readily  have  secured  him  a  position 
in  a  city  church,  but  that  he  had  advised  him  to  stay  in  his  remote  country 
parish  until  he  had  prepared  sermons,  gained  experience,  acquired  knowl- 
edge, and  was  thus  ready  for  larger  responsibilities.  "  Whosoever  of  you 
will  be  the  chief  est,  shall  be  servant  of  all." 


CONFERENCE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  11  Itinerants'  Club"  is  glad  to  note  the  increased  interest  that  is 
being  taken  in  Conference  examinations  and  the  improved  methods  which 
arc  being  adopted.  Method  in  every  department  is  a  growth,  and  the 
manner  of  conducting  examinations  in  institutions  of  learning  has  been 
only  gradually  developed  in  the  course  of  years;  so  that  we  cannot  hope  at 
present  for  such  completeness  of  method  as  will  be  acceptable  to  all  in- 
terested in  the  subject. 

A  number  of  communications  have  appeared  in  the  "  Itinerants'  Club" 
on  this  subject,  which  have  all  contributed  to  fuller  information.  Inter- 
est in  the  matter  is  shown  in  all  parts  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  clear 
indication,  therefore,  that  after  a  while  some  uniformity  may  be  reached 
on  the  subject  which  shall  be  helpful  in  the  mastery  of  the  extended  course 
of  study  now  laid  down  for  our  preachers  in  the  Conferences  Brother 
Townsend  in  our  last  issue  furnished  a  communication  from  the  New  York 
East  Conference.  We  herewith  print  approving  remarks  by  BrotherW right, 
of  the  South  Kansas  Conference,  in  which  he  describes  the  method  adopted 
by  that  body,  and  shows  the  successful  working  of  the  plan: 

"  Brother  Townscnd'a  suggestions  as  to  future  examinations  in  the  New 
York  East  Conference  are  good.  In  the  South  Kansas  Conference  we 
study  the  books  together,  under  competent  instructors,  at  the  midsum- 
mer session  of  the  Itinerants1  Club,  which  lasts  ten  days.  If  examiners  are 
present,  and  students  wish  it,  the  examination  then  takes  place  on  such 
books  as  are  mutually  agreed  on.  The  questions  for  remaining  books  are 
sent  to  the  pastor  nearest  the  student.  There  are  no  examinations  at 
Conference  except  for  those  who  seek  admission  on  trial  and  for  such 
brethren  as  were  prevented  from  taking  examination  during  the  year. 
The  plan  works  well.  There  is  no  hurry  and  worry,  as  in  former  times, 
and  the  Conference  sessions  are  enjoyed  much  better,  as  more  time  can  be 
given  to  other  interests. 

M  Independence,  Kan.  J.  W.  Wright." 
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(better  Urbau),  king  of  Ur.  There  are  also  many  inscriptions,  as  those  on 
the  statues  of  Gudea  (about  2800  B.  C),  which  bear  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  Chaldca,  and  of  Ur,  in  particular,  which  ages  before  Abra- 
ham was  a  great  commercial  and  industrial  center.  Professor  McCurdy, 
in  his  recent  and  very  able  work,*  says  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia:  "The  obscurity  that  involves  the  early  times  of  western  Asia 
is  first  pierced  by  the  light  that  breaks  in  upon  it  from  the  east,  the  scene 
of  man's  creation  and  the  seat  of  the  earliest  civilizations ;  and  though  the 
rays  arc  rare  and  scattered,  and  reach  only  a  little  way,  leaving  long  tracks 
of  time  unillumined,  yet  we  know  that  three  empires,  each  of  them  lasting 
for  hundreds  of  years,  had  risen,  flourished,  and  fallen  in  Babylonia,  while 
the  rest  of  western  Asia  was  as  yet  politically  unorganized,  and  before  the 
ancestor  of  the  Israelites  had  left  his  native  Ur  of  the  Chaldees."  Whether 
the  ancient  rulers  of  Chaldea  were  Semitic  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  the  belief,  with  Professor  Hilprecht,  that  the 
recent  expedition  sent  out  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  "supplied 
irrefutable  proof  of  the  historical  character  of  this  primitive  Semitic 
kingdom." 

Ancient  classical  writers  have  wonderful  things  to  relate  regarding  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  country  about  Ur,  which  repaid  the  toils  of 
the  cultivator  of  wheat  and  barley  sometimes  with  a  yield  which  was 
three  hundredfold.  Such  enormous  crops  would  be  a  source  of  great 
revenue,  and  doubtless  large  quantities  of  these  cereals  would  be  exported 
to  distant  lands  less  favored  by  nature,  whence  useful  articles  would  be 
brought  back  in  return.  We  know  from  the  monuments  that  western 
Asia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  were  connected  by  numerous  caravan  routes 
as  early  as  the  thirty-ninth  century  B.  C,  and  that  the  ships  of  Ur 
made  voyages  far  and  wide,  as  to  Nituk,  or  Dilmun,  Magan,  and  Mi- 
lukhkha.  Delitzsch  thinks  Dilmun  to  be  the  island  of  Bahrein  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  was  a  great  emporium  for  the  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties. Magan,  though  not  positively  identified,  was  most  probably  some 
port  on  the  Red  Sea.  This  conclusion  is  favored  by  the  nature  of  the 
goods  said  to  have  been  imported  from  Magan.  Many  think  that  the 
stones  used  for  the  statues  of  Gudea,  dioritc  and  dolomite,  must  have 
come  from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The  cypress,  pine,  and  cedar  wood 
used  in  finishing  the  temples  and  palaces  were,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tions on  Gudea's  statue,  brought  from  Amanus;  thus  Lebanon,  Anti- 
Lebanon,  and  the  Taurus  would  be  laid  under  contribution.  The  lum- 
ber from  these  distant  regions,  having  once  reached  the  Euphrates,  could 
have  been  floated  down  on  rafts  with  great  ease. 

Naturally  such  commerce  would  produce  great  wealth,  which,  in  turn, 
would  produce  skilled  workmen.  Sculpture  had  reached  a  point  higher 
than  that  of  early  Egypt.  The  veteran  archfcologist  Maspero,  who  is 
everywhere  regarded  as  an  authority  on  questions  pertaining  to  ancient 
art,  ranks  the  porphyry  cylinder  of  Shargani's  scribe  as  among  the  mas- 
terpieces of  oriental  engravings.    Neither  does  this  cylinder  stand  quite 

•  Hhttory,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monument*,  %  70. 
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Strange,  indeed,  it  is  that  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts  there  are  Old 
Testament  students  who  regard  Abraham  and  even  Moses  as  mythical 
existences,  mere  heroes  of  the  poet's  creation.  The  world  is  not  as  young 
as  some  scholars  would  make  it,  nor  were  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  bar- 
barians. It  is  amazing  on  what  meager  data  some  men  will  construct  a 
top-heavy  theory,  unwarranted  by  anything  but  their  own  opinions.  The 
story  of  Abraham,  as  told  in  Genesis,  has  the  ring  of  true  history,  and 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  the  old  view  that  Moses  was 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  RED  SKA. 

Was  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  effected  by  natural  agencies  or  mirac- 
ulously? Good  Adam  Clarke  most  positively  answers  thus:  "No  natural 
agent  could  divide  these  waters  and  cause  them  to  stand  as  a  wall  upon 
the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left;"  while  Wellhausen,  with  equal  posi- 
tivcness,  says  that  a  high  wind  during  the  night  had  left  the  shallow  sea 
so  low  that  it  became  possible  to  ford  it.  How  beautiful  the  language  of 
the  psalmist  referring  to  the  event:  "The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  the 
waters  saw  thee ;  they  were  afraid :  the  depths  also  were  troubled.  The 
clouds  poured  out  water:  the  skies  sent  out  a  sound :  thine  arrows  also 
went  abroad.  The  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the  heaven :  the  light- 
nings lightened  the  world:  the  earth  trembled  and  shook.  Thy  way  is 
in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  arc  not 
known.  Thou  leddest  thy  people  like  a  flock  by  the  hand  of  Moses  and 
Aaron."  And  how  convincing  the  words  of  Robinson  on  the  same  sub- 
ject :  "It  was  wrought  by  natural  means  supernaturally  applied." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  note  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion pro  and  con,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  a  paper  read  by  Major 
General  Tulloch,  of  the  British  army,  before  the  Victoria  Institute  on  the 
17th  of  last  Juno.  The  general  had  been  engaged  recently  by  the  War 
Office  in  a  survey  of  what  he  regarded  as  the  very  section  of  Egypt 
"  through  which  the  route  of  the  Exodus  is  said  to  have  lain."  As  might 
be  expected,  the  configuration  of  the  surface  after  the  lapse  of  thirty-four 
hundred  years  or  more  had  undergone  some  change.  He  described  with 
much  vividness  "the  action  of  a  gale  of  wind,  which  had  stopped  all 
survey  work  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  in  a  few  hours  carrying  the 
waters  of  the  lake  beyond  the  horizon,  leaving  all  sailing  vessels  resting 
on  the  damp  bed  of  the  lake."  This  is  not  offered  as  a  solution  of  the 
question,  but  simply  as  an  important  historical  fact  both  valuable  and 
interesting,  and  as  showing  clearly  what  has  often  been  suggested  before, 
that  "  wherever  on  the  Suez  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  took  place,  the 
possibility  of  water  being  influenced  by  wind  to  so  great  an  extent  is 
demonstrated." 

In  Babylonia,  with  Babylon  as  Its  capital.  Among  the  opponents  of  Khnmmurabt  mention  Is 
made  of  Kudur-lainwnar  (Cbedorlaomer)  the  Elamlte,  Lrl-nku,  and  Tudkhal,  the  Tidal  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis." 
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with  reform.  Relapses  into  idolatry  of  entire  communities  were  a  nat- 
ural result  from  change  of  chiefs,  where  religion  of  the  tribe  followed 
the  faith  of  the  ruler. 

One  most  suggestive  point  discussed  by  Dr.  Scott  is  the  extent  of  the 
toleration  of  pagan  customs  and  their  use  in  preparing  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity. The  Celtic  missionaries  availed  themselves  of  heathen  temples 
and  sacred  wells  and  adapted  some  festivals  to  their  uses,  just  as  the 
India  Methodists  have  since  done  in  establishing  great  Christian  holidays 
on  the  days  appointed  for  heathen  festivity.  This  is  an  important  ques- 
tion, full  of  peril,  and  as  full  of  promise  if  handled  judiciously. 

Dr.  Scott  finds  a  parallel,  in  the  British  rule  in  India,  to  the  effect  of 
Roman  colonial  rule  in  its  influence  on  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The 
Latin  language  and  Roman  civilization  became  a  vehicle  of  trausfusion  of 
the  Gospel  among  barbarous  peoples;  just  as  in  India  at  present  there  is 
an  unmeasured  influence,  in  destructive  and  constructive  activities  favor- 
able to  the  Gospel,  exerted  by  the  civilization  accompanying  the  power 
and  spread  of  the  English  language.  Now,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman, 
there  may  at  times  be  a  hatred  of  the  Christian  religion,  because  the 
people  hate  the  political  representative  of  it;  nevertheless,  the  steady  dis- 
solvent influence  of  the  dominating  power  surely  does  its  work.  The 
changes  in  costume  and  customs  are  symptomatic  of  simultaneous  change 
in  the  mental  and  moral  realm.  But  behind  all  such  power  and  influence 
something  else  must  be  found  to  explain  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 
Jesus  Christ  kindled  and  kindles  to-day  an  enthusiasm  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  civilization  and  secularism.  "There  is  always  the 
supernatural  imperium  in  imperio." 

There  was  ever  underlying  the  historical  incidents  traversed  in  this 
presentation  both  systematic  giving  and  consecration  of  life  in  the  noblest 
altruism.  This  eventuated  in  establishing  higher  moral  standards,  a 
more  intelligent  and  dominating  Christian  conscience,  and  consequently 
a  better  life  for  Europe.  Thus  it  is  to-day  in  India  and  elsewhere.  The 
Gospel  has  nut  spent  its  energy;  it  can  have  no  substitute  in  the  elevation 
of  the  race. 


TIIE  MIXED  ELEMENTS  IX  JAPAX. 

In  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Japanese  toward 
Christianity  a  writer  fully  conversant  with  the  situation  of  affairs  in 
Japan  points  out,  among  many  other  features,  that  there  is  a  portion  of 
the  community  which  maintains  silence,  many  of  whom  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  that  lund.  Among  these  some  arc 
found  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  influential  periodicals;  some  are  educators, 
some  lawyers,  and  some  physicians;  some  are  in  the  army  and  navy;  and 
some  are  engaged  in  the  commercial  enterprises  of  the  country.  These 
are  grieved  at  any  antagonistic  demonstrations  against  Christian  evangel- 
ism, especially  when  accompanied  by  violent  manifestation,  regarding 
such  demonstrations  as  damaging  to  the  fair  fame  of  the  country,  and  as 
indicating  an  illiberality  which  will  injure  the  prestige  of  the  empire,  now 
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logues  examined  eighteen  made  no  mention  of  the  subject  in  their  printed 
course  of  study ;  one  reported  an  optional  course  of  several  terms  in  the 
specific  history  of  missions;  and  several  had  special  endowed  lecture 
courses  for  the  occasional  treatment  of  missionary  themes.  Under  class 
(2)  of  the  six,  three  either  never  have  had,  or  have  not  now,  the  mission, 
ary  part  of  the  chair  in  actual  operation ;  in  the  remaining  three,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  time  actually  given  to  the  subject  is  thirty-six  hours  of  the 
seminary  course.  Under  class  (3)  twelve  state  that  they  refer  to  what  is 
given  of  the  history  of  missions  in  the  general  instruction  in  Church  his- 
tory; nineteen  reported  as  having  it  included  in  practical  theology;  and 
the  average  amount  of  time  given  to  the  subject  was  only  eight  lecture 
periods  for  the  course."  These  statements  are  followed  by  a  summary  of 
the  value  placed  on  these  several  courses  or  partial  courses  by  the  stu- 
dents where,  indeed,  they  were  attempted  to  Imj  carried  out;  and,  naturally, 
the  fragmentary  treatment  brought  to  them  little  satisfaction.  An  enthu- 
siastic missionary  professor  might  overaccentuate  the  subject ;  and  some 
teachers  have  not  made  the  special  investigations  necessary  to  the  propor- 
tional and  well-balanced  presentation  of  the  theme. 

Altogether,  it  is  quite  too  manifest  that  the  whole  matter  of  missionary 
training  has  not  had  distinct  and  careful  consideration  by  those  who  for- 
mulate the  courses  of  instruction  in  theological  schools,  and  that  there  is 
no  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  If  the  several  the- 
ological faculties  could  meet  to  consider  the  subject,  as  the  presidents  of 
Methodist  colleges  did  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Bible  in  its  relation 
to  the  college  curriculum,  they  might  evolve  a  general  principle  of  pro- 
cedure, if  not  uniformity  in  the  balance  and  proportion  of  this  subject  with 
other  subjects.  Every  department  in  a  seminary,  as  in  a  college,  feels  the 
pressure  of  such  demands  for  special  consideration,  and  the  authorities 
naturally  shrink  from  new  chairs  and  special  departments,  when  the  time 
is  short  for  already  approved  subjects  of  drill.  But  the  missionary  activ- 
ities of  the  age  thrust  profound  problems  on  the  living  Church,  with 
which  the  seminary  ought  to  aid  the  prospective  minister  to  grapple. 

The  secular  newspaper  and  periodical  press  is  materially  affecting  public 
opinion  on  some  of  the  topics  that  involve  the  very  existence  of  the  Church 
ns  an  nggressive  organization.  The  pew  feels  the  influence  of  this  vigor- 
ous and  incisive  lecturer  on  missions,  and  the  pulpit  must  therefore  be 
trained,  not  only  till  the  conscience  of  the  preacher  is  aroused  and  his  zeal 
enkindled,  but  till  he  can  handle  intelligently  the  missionary  problems 
that  press  so  vitally  on  the  attention  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Certainly  the  showing  of  Mr.  Adams  suggests  that,  on  the  whole,  mis- 
sions arc  at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  seminary  training.  They  arc  not  an 
accident  of  theology  or  Church  life.  They  are  the  center,  the  soul;  that 
which  makes  all  else  of  theology  valuable.  The  great  French  statesman 
had  the  kernel  of  the  thought  who  asked,  when  the  constitution  was 
matured,  4 4  Now,  how  shall  we  make  it  go  ?  "  The  question  after  all  theo- 
logical training  is,  44 How  can  we  make  the  Church  move?"  Missions 
are  the  gospel  of  44  Go,"  and  the  science  of  44  Go  "  must  be  taught. 
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holding,  fail  to  apply  in  their  full  extent.  A  recent  work  of  his  on  the 
Gospel  history  and  the  origin  of  Christianity,  based  upon  a  criticism  of  the 
records  concerning  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  brings  out 
his  views  of  our  holy  religion.  By  the  time  he  is  through  with  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Gospel  account  of  the  passion  there  is  precious  little  left. 
Concerning  the  death  of  Christ  the  only  thing  that  is  fixed  is  that  he  died 
on  a  Friday.  The  last  supper  was  only  an  ordinary  evening  meal,  having 
no  connection  with  the  feast  of  the  passover.  In  breaking  the  bread 
Jesus  had  in  mind  only  the  idea  of  fellowship;  the  cup  of  blessing  could 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  final  draught  in  gratitude  for  the  meal  just 
enjoyed.  Jesus  could  not  have  spoken  of  his  death  as  having  a  saving 
significance.  Paul,  not  Jesus,  instituted  the  Lord's  Sup|>er,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  saving  merit  of  Jesus's  death.  All  the  reported  utterances  of  Jesus 
from  Gcthsemanc  are  regarded  as  more  or  less  incredible.  The  entire  ac- 
count of  the  trial  of  Jesus,  even  in  the  form  found  in  Mark,  is  an  inven- 
tion. It  is  impossible  that  Jesus  should  have  been  formally  condemned 
as  a  blasphemer,  since  the  Messianic  claim  was  not  blasphemous  to  a  Jew. 
The  record  concerning  Barahbas  is  set  aside.  Jesus  made  no  peculiar 
claim  to  a  divine  consciousness.  As  little  was  he  controlled  by  a  Messianic 
consciousness,  although  the  thought  may  have  entered  his  mind.  Ac- 
cording to  Brandt,  Jcsns  did  not  originate  Christianity.  His  disciples, 
for  various  reasons,  altered  his  sayings  and  doings,  and  added  to  them 
until  they  were  warped  almost  beyond  recognition;  and  then  the  record 
was  made  of  their  putting  of  Christ's  life  and  character,  and  from  this 
Christianity  arose.  That  is,  in  plain  words,  Christianity  is  not  founded 
upon  Christ,  but  upon  a  concatenation  of  falsehoods. 

Auguste  Gampert.  French  biblical  critics  of  the  first  order  are  scarce. 
When  they  do  appear  they  are  as  liable  as  critics  of  any  other  nation  to 
vary  from  others  in  their  opinions.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  gener- 
ally they  are  followers  of  tho  newer  ideas,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  Old  Testament.  Gampert  is  a  fair  illustration.  For  example,  with 
regard  to  the  law  he  thinks  that  the  legislation  of  the  Jews  passed  through 
the  same  phases  as  were  experienced  by  other  nations;  that  is,  it  began 
with  oracles,  then  entered  upon  the  phase  of  customary  law,  and  finally 
was  codified.  He  distinguishes  a  period  of  oral  and  a  period  of  written 
law.  In  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  the  customary  law  found  its  first  written 
form  in  the  book  of  the  covenant,  Exod.  xx,  23-xxiii,  19,  and  the  deca- 
logue as  found  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  This  customary  law  was  developed  under 
priestly  influence,  and  took  on  a  predominantly  ritualistic  character,  nad 
it  not  been  for  the  prophets  who  renewed  the  original  form  of  Mosaism  the 
priests  would  have  brought  Israel  to  religious  and  national  ruin  by  the  non- 
Mosaic,  coarse,  and  sensuous  conceptions  which  they  introduced.  With  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  the  law  entered  upon  its  written  period  and  re- 
sulted in  a  compromise  between  tho  prophets  and  the  priests.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  written  law  Israel  remained  the  people  of  Jehovah,  even 
in  exile.    On  tho  other  hand,  the  rule  of  the  letter  began  thereby  and  for- 
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OaesariuB  Von  Arelate  and  die  Gallische  Kirche  Seiner  Zeit  (Cffisarius 
of  Aries  and  the  Qallican  Church  of  his  Time).  By  Professor  Carl  Frank- 
lin Arnold.  To  the  student  of  Church  history  the  delineation  of  a  great 
religious  personality  is  a  delight.  When  done  in  a  scholarly  and  pleasing 
manner,  as  in  this  instance,  the  contribution  to  history  is  doubly  valuable. 
History  is  not,  as  some  have  said,  made  up  of  a  series  of  biographies  of 
great  men.  True  it  is  that  the  great  men  of  history  produced  or  em- 
bodied about  all  there  is  of  history.  But  it  would  be  improper  to  treat 
the  other  causes  of  events  so  discourteously  as  such  a  method  would  indi- 
cate. Nevertheless,  the  student  who  does  not  emphasize  the  importance 
of  great  characters  and  carefully  study  them  cannot  understand  history. 
This  it  is  which  places  us  under  such  great  obligations  to  the  one  who 
gives  us  a  careful  biography  or  study  of  some  pivotal  character.  The 
Gallican  Church  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  Ccesarius 
of  Aries,  the  bishop,  the  preacher,  the  theologian.  This  book  is  the 
product  of  many  years  of  careful  research,  and  gives  evidence  that  no 
pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  book  trustworthy  and  complete,  bo 
that  it  is  useful  to  the  scholar,  and  at  the  same  time  entertaining,  that  it 
may  entice  the  educated  reader.  The  larger  portion  of  the  book  is  given 
up  to  the  life  and  labors  of  its  subject;  but  following  this  is  a  mass  of 
materials  from  his  writings,  although  strangely  enough  no  complete  list 
of  works  known  to  have  been  written  by  him  is  given.  In  respect  to  the 
author's  judgment  concerning  the  attitude  of  Ceesarius  toward  Augus- 
tinianism  and  Pelagianism  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  It  is 
instructive  to  notice  the  variety  of  material  which  the  book  furnishes, 
for  example,  its  discussion  of  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  at  that  time,  the  relation  of  Ceesarius  to  the  rule  of  the  Convent  of 
Lerins,  and  to  the  order  of  worship  in  the  Qallican  Church,  the  second 
Council  of  Orange,  eta  But  with  all  its  fullness  and  pains  it  must  be  said 
that  many  point*  suggested  will  remain  to  be  investigated  anew.  All 
such  studies  must  only  be  contributions;  the  final  completion  of  the  work 
lies  in  the  distance.  But  when  one  considers  the  benefits  derivable  from 
such  studies  he  must  be  regarded  as  a  benefactor  who  produces  a  book 
like  this. 


Das  Indulgonz-Edict  des  Romischen  Bischofs  Ealliat  (The  Edict  of 
Indulgence  of  the  Roman  Bishop  Callistus).  By  Ernst  Rolffs.  Tertul- 
lian's  De  Pudicitia  reveals  the  fact  that  a  Roman  bishop  had  issued  an 
edict  absolving  all  adulterers  and  fornicators  who  should  perform  due 
penance.  The  Philosophumena  of  Hippolytus,  discovered  about  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century,  made  it  clear  that  the  bishop  whom  Tertullian  so 
vigorously  attacked  for  this  edict  was  Callistus.  Rolffs,  following  a  hint 
which  had  frequently  been  given,  has  undertaken  to  reconstruct  the 
edict,  which  has  not  been  preserved  to  us,  from  Tertullian's  references  to 
it  or  apparent  quotations  from  it.  About  two  dozen  places  in  the  De 
Pudicitia  furnish  him,  as  he  thinks,  the  substance,  and  even  the  exact 
language,  of  the  edict.    Although  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  a 
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anxious  to  enforce  the  practical  division  of  property  nnd  the  equalization 
of  incomes  as  soon  as  possible.  As  a  specimen  of  the  perversity  of  the 
whole  movement  wherever  it  has  appeared,  we  may  note  the  book  of 
Stanton  Coit,  which  has  been  translated  into  German  under  the  title  Dis 
elhische  Bevotgung  in  der  Religion  (The  Ethical  Movement  in  Religion). 
Here  the  ministry  are  accused  of  teaching  doctrines  which  they  do  not  be- 
lieve and  taking  part  in  ceremonies  which  they  regard  as  senseless.  The 
author  assumes,  not  that  the  ministry  are  dishonest  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  that  they  are  guilty  of  what  he  calls  intellectual  dis- 
honesty.   They  do  not  say  what  they  do  not  believe,  but  they  believe 

what  they  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing. 



Congress  of  Christian  Archaeologists.  An  assembly  of  an  unusual  char- 
acter was  that  which  met  near  Salona,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  recently. 
The  most  distinguished  archaeologists  of  Europe,  representing  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Greek  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant  Church,  met  and  dis- 
cussed the  problems  pertaining  to  their  special  department  of  learning.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  historic  spalato  which  is  built  in  and  around 
the  ruins  nnd  remains  of  the  splendid  palace  in  which  Diocletian  sought 
refuge  after  his  frantic  but  futile  attempt  to  wipe  the  Christian  religion 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  nnd  where,  in  A.  D.  818,  shortly  after  Con- 
stantine  and  Licinius  had  proclaimed  religious  tolerance  in  Milan,  he 
committed  suicide.  The  entire  region  is  rich  in  treasures  of  Christian 
antiquity,  and  this,  together  with  the  efforts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ar- 
chaeologist Bulic,  induced  these  scholars  to  meet  there.  The  committee 
having  in  charge  all  the  arrangements  was  composed  of  eight  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Greek  Catholic,  Dr.  Dandnloff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Dr. 
Victor  Schultze,  of  the  University  of  Grcifswald,  the  most  prominent  of 
Protestant  scholars  in  this  department.  Every  important  country  of  Eu- 
rope except  England  and  France  was  represented  in  the  congress,  and 
about  one  hundred  persons  took  part  in  the  discussions,  which  were  con- 
ducted in  Latin,  Italian,  German,  and  other  languages.  Two  of  the  prin- 
cipal speakers  were  Protestants,  namely,  Dr.  Schultze,  and  Dr.  Bossc,  of 
Kiel.  The  former  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  foundation  of  muse- 
ums of  Christian  archaeology,  and  the  latter  the  value  of  photography 
in  archaeological  investigations.  This  first  congress  was  bo  successful  that 
it  was  decided  to  hold  another  in  the  near  future. 


The  Drink  and  Tax  Bills  in  Germany.  The  startling  statement  was 
made  some  time  since  in  open  parliament  by  the  German  imperial  chan- 
cellor that  the  nation  paid  out  annually  for  intoxicating  drinks  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  2,000,000,000  marks,  or  forty  marks  per  capita  of  the  popu- 
lation. Much  is  heard  about  the  support  of  the  army  and  its  burden  upon 
the  people ;  but  it  costs  only  twenty  marks  per  capita  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  German  government,  including  the  army,  or  just  half  the  per  capita 
drink  bill.  So  plain  is  the  case  becoming  that  economists  and  philan- 
thropists are  devising  ways  by  which  the  evil  may  be  abated  or  abolished. 
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The  nature  of  "  The  Lord's  Temptations  "  is  considered  by  Arthur  Faraday ; 
and  "The  Structure  of  the  Word  "is  discussed  by  P.  B.  Cabell.  In 
"Hypnotism  and  Moral  Responsibility"  J.  A.  Hayes  is  slow  to  believe 
that  the  hypnotic  subject  should  be  relieved  from  the  consequences  of  bis 
acts.  In  "  The  Book  of  Daniel  "  W.  H.  Hinkley  reviews  Farrar's  recent 
volume.  M  Through  Egypt  and  Canaan,"  by  F.  A.  Dewson,  gives  us  in- 
teresting glimpses  of  Eastern  travel.  The  concluding  paper,  by  Frank 
Sewall,  on  11  Coventry  Patmore'a  Recognition  of  Swedenborg,"  shows  the 
influence  on  this  modern  author  of  the  great  religious  teacher,  who  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  New  Church. 


The  BiUiotheea  Sacra  for  October  has  first  a  discussion  of  "  The  Soci- 
ological Value  of  the  Old  Testament,"  by  Professor  O.  H.  Gates.  His 
main  positions  are  that  "  the  unit  for  consideration  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  people,  and  not  an  individual;"  that  the  development  of  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  "constituted  a  sociological  experiment;"  and  that  in  the 
preparation  for  Christ's  coming  there  was  "the  growing  recognition  of  the 
sociologica  limportance  of  character."  In  the  second  article  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden  writes  clearly  and  strongly  of  "The  Relation  of  Corpora- 
tions to  Public  Morals."  Professor  C.  Walker  follows  with  an  article  on 
"  Formulation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mass  at  the  Council  of  Trent," 
and  Abraham  Kuyper,  D.D.,  in  a  translation  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Rev. 
.1.  Hendrik  de  Vries,  discusses  u  Calvinism  and  Constitutional  Liberties." 
Professor  Edward  Dickinson  concludes  an  appreciative  article  on  "  The 
Hymns  of  Martin  Luther"  with  the  estimate  that  they  arc  "stern  and 
imposing  monuments,  more  durable  than  brass,  and  upon  them,  if  we 
have  eyes  to  see,  are  carved  memorials  of  a  great  soul  and  a  great  age."  In 
considering  "  The  Nature  of  the  Resurrection  Body  of  Christ  "  Dr.  Samuel 
Hatchings  aims  to  show  that  our  Lord  "rose  in  the  same  body  that  was 
laid  in  the  tomb."  The  concluding  article,  by  Professor  G.  Frederick 
Wright,  is  entitled  "Professor  Prestwich  on  Some  Supposed  New  Evi- 
dence of  the  Deluge."  In  its  critical,  sociological,  8emitic,  and  oriental 
notes,  as  well  as  in  other  editorial  departments,  this  number  of  the  Biblio- 
theca  is  most  able. 


In  the  Lutheran  Quarterly  for  October  we  find  a  full  table  of  contents, 
as  follows  :  1.  "  Christian  Worship— Its  Spirit  and  Its  Forms,"  by  J.  C. 
Koller,  D.D. ;  2.  "  The  Confessional  History  of  the  General  Synod,"  by 
Professor  J.  W.  Richard,  D.D. ;  8.  "Christ  in  Theology,"  by  W.  H. 
Dunbar,  D.D. ;  4.  "Individualism,  or  To  Every  One  His  Way,"  by 
Hon.  Thomns  Hedge;  5.  "  Religious  Fanaticism  and  the  Death  of  Christ," 
by  J.  J.  Young,  D.D. ;  6.  "The  Centrality  of  Christian  Fellowship," 
by  Rev.  E.  H.  Delk;  7.  "The  Bible  and  its  Expositors,"  by  Professor 
L.  A.  Fox,  D.D. ;  8.  "The  New  Testament  Idea  of  Propitiation,"  by 
Professor  A.  G.  Voigt,  D.D.;  9.  "Modern  German  Theology— Ritschli- 
anism,"by  Chr.  Jensen,  D.D. 
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The  London  Quarterly  for  October  has:  1.  "  Robert  Louis  Stevenson; " 
3.  44  The  Destruction  of  the  Mammoth,  and  the  Great  Ice  Age; "  8.  44  Reli- 
gious Life  in  Denmark; "  4.  44  Coleridge's  Letters;  "  5.  4 'Tennyson's  King 
Arthur;  "  6.  "  Adam  Smith;  "  7.  44  Lessons  from  the  Monuments; "  8. 
44  Agrarian  Reform."  The  first  article  is  strongly  eulogistic.  The  great 
Ice  Age,  says  the  second  paper,  44  remains  an  unexplained  marvel  and 
a  mystery  to  men  of  science."  In  Denmark,  asserts  the  third  article,  44  the 
old  Lutheran  faith  and  life  are  found  in  a  purer  form  than  in  Luther's 
own  country."  Rationalism  in  its  different  forms  44  does  not  seem  to 
have  struck  deep  root  in  the  soil."  Among  the  foreign  denominations 
there  is  included  American  Methodism.  The  letters  of  Coleridge,  as  the 
fourth  article  shows,  help  to  explain  how  4  4  so  singular  an  amalgam  of 
strength  and  weakness"  exerted  such  an  influence  as  4 4 poet,  critic,  theo- 
logian, philosopher"  upon  his  times.  As  to  the  Babylonian  inscriptions, 
says  the  seventh  article,  when  rightly  read  they  44  add  fresh  light  and  im- 
part new  luster  to  that  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever." 

In  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  says  the  opening  article  of  the  Prcsln/te- 
rian  and  Reformed  Review  for  October,  the  head  minister  is  known  by  the 
title  of  "antistes."  The  service  of  these  officers  at  Zurich  through  three 
centuries  is  here  traced  by  Professor  J.  L  Good,  in  an  article  entitled 
44  The  Antistes  of  Zurich."  The  late  Professor  E.  C.  Bissell  writes  elabo- 
rately of  the  44  Origin  and  Composition  of  Genesis."  The  baccalaureate 
sermon  delivered  by  President  Patton  at  Princeton,  in  June,  1895,  on 
44  James  McCosh  "  constitutes  the  third  article.  As  a  biography  it  is  rea- 
sonably full;  as  a  citation  of  an  illustrious  example  of  industry  and  useful- 
ness it  is  inspiring  to  the  new  graduate.  Professor  B.  B.  Warfield  follows 
with  a  discussion  of  44 The  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament;"  Pro- 
fessor Howard  Osgood  writes  of  44  4  Philosophers '  and  4  Higher  Critics ; ' " 
and  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Hodge  considers  44  The  Synoptic  Problem."  Eighty 
pages  of  valuable  editorial  discussions  follow. 


The  table  of  contents  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  October  is  as  follows : 
1.  "The  Gold  Mining  Madness  in  the  City,"  by  S.  F.  Van  Oss;  2.  "The 
Political  Situation  in  Italy,"  by  the  Marchese  de  Viti  de  Marco;  3.  "Rus- 
kin  as  a  Master  of  Prose,"  by  Frederic  Harrison;  4.  44 The  Trafalgar 
Captains,"  by  W.  Laird  Clowes;  5.  44  The  Land  of  Frankincense  aud 
Myrrh,"  by  J.  Theodore  Bent;  6.  44  A  Medical  View  of  the  Miracles  at 
Lourdes,"  by  Dr.  Berdoe;  7.  44  The  New  Spirit  in  History,"  by  W.  S. 
Lilly;  8.  44 Frederick  Locker- Lam  pson,"  by  Coulson  Kernahan ;  9.  44 In 
Germany — A  Sketch,"  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland;  10.  "The  Closing 
of  the  Indian  Mints,"  by  Lord  Brnssey ;  11.  44  The  Religion  of  Humanity 
—A  Reply  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,"  by  W.  II.  Mallock;  12.  "The  Re- 
ligion of  the  Undergraduate,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Deanc;  13.  "The  Proper 
Pronunciation  of  Greek,"  by  J.  Gennadi  us;  14.  "A  Great  University  for 
Loudon,"  by  Lord  Playfair;  15.  4 'The  Xeed  for  an  Antarctic  Expedition,'' 
by  Clements  R.  Markharu. 
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An  nth-active  table  of  contents  is  found  in  the  Canadian  Methodist 
Review  for  September-October.  In  "The  Psychology  of  Revivals"  A.  D. 
Wat  sun,  M.D.,  discusses  the  emotional  manifestations  in  special  religious 
services.  The  Rev.  R.  N.  Burns  writes  of  "The  Kingdom  of  God;  n  and 
Dr.  S.  P.  Rose,  in  "The  Bible  and  the  Newer  Criticism,"  declares  that  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  Scripture,  "  to  bring  men  into  such  a  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  they  may  live  in  him,*'  is  the  sole  test  by  which  the  Bible 
should  be  tried.  An  interesting  biographical  sketch  by  J.  T.  Pate,  D.D., 
is  entitled  "Richard  Williams,  Missionary  to  the  Patagonian  Archipel- 
ago." Dr.  James  Henderson  next  discusses  the  question,  "Has  Modern 
Thought  Disturbed  the  Foundation  of  Our  Faith  I"  In  "The  Unwel- 
come (?)  Child"  Thomas  Lindsay  writes  some  wholesome  words;  while 
"  Christianity  in  Everyday  Life,"  by  Rev.  William  Galbraith,  is  a  plea  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  Gospel  in  all  social  and  national  institutions. 


Tlarper's  Magazine  for  October  has  illustrated  topographical  and  other 
articles  on  "Hindoo  and  Moslem,"  by  E.  L.  Weeks;  "Alone  in  China,** 
by  Julian  Ralph;  11  Queen  Victoria's  Highland  Home,"  by  J.  R.  Hun- 
ter; "Three  Gringos  in  Central  America.  Part  H,"  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis;  "Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Part  VII,"  by  Louis  de 
Conte;  and  "The  German  Struggle  for  Liberty.  Part  IV,"  by  Poultney 
Bigelow.  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly  for  October  opens  with  an  arti- 
cle by  W.  M.  McPheeters,  D.D.,  on  "  Dr.  Briggs's  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Hexateuch."  Some  of  its  other  articles  are  "The  World,  in  Ruin  and 
Redemption,"  by  H.  B.  Pratt,  and  "The  Social  and  Civil  Status  of 

Woman,"  by  Hon.  W.  M.  Cox.  Our  Day  for  October  has  among  other 

matters,  "Chicago  Commons  and  its  Summer  School,"  by  Max  West; 
"George  W.  Childs — A  Character  Sketch;  "  "  Some  Thoughts  on  Ameri- 
can Universities,"  by  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. ;  and  "  Origin  of  Chinese  Out- 
rages," by  H.  H.  Van  Meter.  Conspicuous  among  the  special  articles 

of  the  October  Review  of  Reviews  is  the  comprehensive  paper  by  G.  P.  Mor- 
ris on  "  Religious  Journalism  and  Journalists."     It  is  illustrated  with 

numerous  portraits,  and  in  it  Methodism  does  not  go  unhonored.  The 

Gospel  in  All  Land*  for  October  devotes  particular  attention  to  Germany, 
China,  aud  Japan.    It  is  admirably  edited  by  Dr.  £.  R.  Smith,  and  should 

command  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Church.  The  October  number 

of  the  Columbus  Theological  Magazine  has:  1.  "  The  Bible  as  a  Means  of 
Culture;"  2.  "  New  Testament  Woman ;  "  8.  "  A  Short  History  of  Pietism. 
Chapter  VIII,"  by  Rev.  P.  A.  Peter;  4.  "Negative  Religious  Tendencies," 

by  Rev.  E.  Gerfen;  5.  "Mirror  of  Pastors;"  6.  "The  Agrapha."  

The  Ilaus  und  Herd  for  October  has  attractive  illustrated  articles  on  "  The 
Chattanooga  and  Chickamauga  National  Park"  and  "Moses,  the  Deliv- 
erer of  Israel."  The  Preacher's  Magazine  for  October  opens  with  a  supe- 
rior sermon  by  Dr.  Charles  Moinet,  on  "Unsuspected  Faith."  Among 
the  other  contributors  are  Mark  Guy  Pearse  and  Joseph  Parker.  Dr.  W.  E. 
Ketcham,  the  able  editor,  continues  his  "Notes  on  the  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons."   This  magazine  is  in  touch  with  the  times. 
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RELIGION,  THEOLOGY,  AND  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Hlyher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  William  Henry  Grekn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
feasor  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  Literature  In  Princeton  Theological  SeoJoary, 
Hvo,  pp.  181.  New  York :  Charles  Scribuer's  Sons.  Price,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Dr.  Green  is  known  everywhere  us  a  most  able  and  accomplished  pro- 
tagonist in  the  ranks  of  conservative  biblical  scholarship  against  the  unwar- 
ranted assumptions  and  audacious  attacks  of  the  destructive  biblical  critics. 
He  docs  not  denounce  the  higher  criticism,  which  is  an  entirely  lawful  and 
necessary  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  character  of  the  writings  to  which  it 
is  applied,  seeking  to  ascertain  the  authors  by  whom,  the  time  at  which,  the 
circumstances  under  which,  and  the  design  with  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. He  denounces  only  the  perversion  and  abuse  of  such  forms  and 
methods  of  study.  The  purpose  and  scope  of  this  volume  are  indicated  by 
the  author  in  his  Preface,  a  part  of  which  we  here  quote:  "The  higher 
criticism  has  been  of  late  so  associated  with  extravagant  theorizing,  and 
with  insidious  attacks  upon  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  that  the  very  term  has  become  an  offense  to  serious  minds. 
It  has  come  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  iufidel- 
ity,  and  in  its  very  nature  hostile  to  revealed  truth.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  unfriendly  to  religion  it  has 
proved  a  potent  weapon  in  the  interest  of  unbelief.  Nor  has  the  use 
made  of  it  by  those  who,  while  claiming  to  be  evangelical  critics,  accept 
and  defend  the  revolutionary  conclusions  of  the  antisupernaturalists 
tended  to  remove  the  discredit  into  which  it  has  fallen.  .  .  .  The 
genuineness  and  historical  truth  of  the  books  of  Moses  have  been  strenu- 
ously impugned  in  the  name  of  the  higher  criticism.  It  has  been  claimed 
as  one  of  its  most  certain  results,  scientifically  established,  that  they  have 
been  falsely  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  were  in  reality  produced  at  a  much 
later  period.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  history  is  by  no  means  reliable,  and 
merely  records  the  uncertain  and  variant  traditions  of  a  post-Mosaic  age, 
and  that  the  laws  are  not  those  of  Mose*,  but  the  growth  of  centnries 
after  his  time.  All  this  is  based  on  demonstrably  false  and  sophistical 
reasoning,  which  rests  on  unfounded  assumptions  and  employs  weak  and 
inconclusive  arguments.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  show,  as 
briefly  and  compactly  as  possible,  that  the  faith  of  all  post  ages  in  respect 
to  the  Pentateuch  has  not  been  mistaken.  It  is  what  it  claims  to  be,  and 
what  it  has  always  been  believed  to  be.  In  the  first  chapter  it  is  exhib- 
ited in  its  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole,  of  which  it  is  only 
the  initial  portion,  but  the  basis  or  foundation  upon  which  the  entire 
superstructure  reposes;  or  rather  i^  contains  the  germs  from  which  all 
that  follows  was  developed.  In  the  second  the  plan  and  contents  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  unfolded.    It  has  one  theme,  which  is  consistently 
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adhered  to,  and  which  is  treated  with  orderly  arrangement  and  upon  a 
carefully  considered  plan  suggestive  of  a  single  author.  In  the  third  it  is 
shown  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  both  external  and  internal,  that  this 
author  was  Moses.  The  various  forms  of  opposition  to  this  conclusion  are 
then  outlined  and  separately  considered.  First,  the  weakness  of  the 
earlier  objections  from  anachronisms  and  inconsistencies  is  shown.  In  the 
fourth  chapter  the  divisive  hypotheses,  which  have  in  succession  been 
maintained  in  opposition  to  the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch,  are  reviewed  and 
shown  to  be  baseless,  and  the  argumeuts  urged  in  their  support  are  refuted. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  the  genuineness  of  the  laws  is  defended  against  the 
development  hypothesis.  Aud  in  the  sixth  and  last  chapter  these  hy- 
potheses are  shown  to  be  radically  unbiblical.  They  are  hostile  alike 
to  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch  and  to  the  supernatural  revelation  which 
it  contains."  A  passage  taken  from  the  last  pnges  of  this  book  will  in- 
dicate with  additional  distinctness  Dr.  Green's  position :  **  The  develop- 
ment of  critical  hypotheses  inimical  to  the  genuineness  and  truth  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible  has  from  the  beginning  been  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  antagonistic  to  supernatural  religion,  whose  interest  in  the  Bible  was 
purely  literary,  and  who  refused  to  recognize  its  claims  as  an  immediate 
and  authoritative  revelation  from  God.  These  hypotheses,  which  are 
largely  speculative  and  conjectural,  are  to  a  great  extent  based  upon  and 
shaped  by  unproved  assumptions  of  the  falsity  of  positive  scriptural  state- 
ments. They  are  in  acknowledged  variance  with  the  historical  truth  of 
much  of  the  Bible,  and  require,  as  is  freely  confessed,  the  complete  recon- 
struction of  the  sacred  history.  They  require  us  to  suppose  that  the 
course  of  events  and  the  progress  of  divine  revelation  must  throughout 
have  been  very  different  from  the  representations  of  the  Bible.  Within  a 
very  few  years  professedly  evangelical  men  have  ventured  upon  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  attempting  a  compromise  in  this  matter.  They 
propose  to  accept  these  hypotheses  in  spite  of  their  antibiblical  character, 
in  spite  of  their  incompatibility  with  the  historical  truth  of  the  Bible,  in 
spite  of  their  contravening  its  explicit  statements,  in  spite  of  the  grave 
questions  which  they  raise  respecting  the  fallibility  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing; and  they  expect  to  retain  their  Christian  faith  with  only  such  modi- 
fications as  these  newly  adopted  hypotheses  may  require.  They  are  now 
puzzling  themselves  over  the  problem  of  harmonizing  Christ's  sanction 
given  to  false  views  respecting  the  Old  Testament  with  implicit  faith  in 
him  as  a  divine  teacher.  And  some  of  them  in  their  perplexity  over  this 
enigma  come  perilously  near  impairing  the  truth  of  his  claims.  Would  it 
not  be  wiser  for  them  to  revise  their  own  ill-judged  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  evangelical  truth,  and  inquire  whether  Christ's  view  of  the  Old 
Testament  may  not,  after  all,  be  the  true  view?  "  It  will  bo  seen  that  this 
book  by  Dr.  Green  differs  from  Dr.  Rishell's  volume,  recently  noticed  in 
these  pages,  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  a  review  of  the  field  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  parties  and  their  positions,  while  the  former  is  in  addition 
a  set  argument  for  one  particular  party  and  position ;  and  a  strong  argu- 
ment it  is,  acceptable,  undoubtedly,  to  the  great  majority  of  Christiana. 
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of  countenance  from  the  bishop,  in  spite  of  the  very  large  place  which 
hope,  not  to  say  imagination,  plays  in  hi*  outline  of  the  future.  "  Faith," 
he  well  says,  "should  not  ignore  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  intelli- 
gence." Too  many  very  earnest  people  allow  themselves  to  be  seriously 
misled  by  neglecting  the  exercise  of  sanctified  common  sense.  It  is  not 
wise,  and  it  certainly  is  not  prudent,  to  send  out  large  parties  of  untried 
persous,  sometimes  married  and  sometimes  single,  with  little  or  no  cul- 
ture, little  or  no  experience  of  life,  and  with  supreme  devotion  as  the  one 
towering  virtue  which  is  expected  to  hide  a  multitude  of  shortcomings. 
There  is  no  real  devotion  whatever  in  deliberate  folly;  and  some  mis- 
sionary expeditions  have  been  so  unwisely  planned  as  to  make  it  seem  that 
wisdom  had  been  thrown  to  the  winds  and  devotion  made  a  synonym  for 
rashness  or  blind  presumption."  These  words  are  none  too  strong  to 
characterize  some  of  the  loudly  heralded  " faith"  missions  of  modern 
days,  in  support  of  which  deluded  people  are  induced  to  give  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  dollars  that  might  be  much  better  used  in  other 
ways.  The  salvation  of  the  world  will  not  be  greatly  furthered  by  these 
measures. 

Atonement:  The  Fundamental  Fact  of  Christianity.  By  Newman  Hall,  LL.IL,  d.D. 
12mo.  pp.  ISO.  New  York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Forty  years  ago,  just  at  the  beginning  of  his  long  pastorate  in  London, 
Dr.  Hall  published  a  sermon,  entitled  "Sacrifice,  or,  Pardon  and  Purity 
Through  the  Cross,"  in  order  to  refute  the  views  of  the  Rev.  Frederic 
Maurice.  Now,  after  more  than  fifty  years'  experience  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  the  distinguished  pastor  presents  us  with  this  little  book,  which 
places  before  us  substantially  the  same  doctrine  as  the  sermon,  and  tells 
us  that  the  years  have  only  served  to  strengthen  his  conviction  concerning 
its  tmth.  In  the  first  place,  he  distinguishes  lietween  the  fact  of  the 
atonement  and  any  theory  that  attempts  to  explain  this  fact  The  fact 
of  atonement  he  holds  to  be  incontrovertible;  but  any  theory  of  atone- 
ment is  likely  to  be  faulty  and  incomplete,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  all 
human  knowledge;  for  the  mystery  of  the  atonement  is  as  deep  as  is  the 
mystery  of  God  himself.  "As  we  may  profit  by  the  solar  ray  without 
knowing  the  nature  of  light,  and  be  nourished  by  food  while  ignorant  of 
the  process  of  digestion,  so  multitudes  are  saved  through  the  ntonement 
who  cannot  explain  it."  Yet,  if  "the  angels  desire  to  look  into"  these 
things,  should  not  we  who  are  the  subjects  of  redemption  endeavor  to 
discover  some  of  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  contained 
therein?  In  theology,  as  in  natural  science,  "  we  know  in  part;"  never- 
theless, we  know,  and  as  far  as  we  have  proceeded  we  feel  that  we  stand 
upon  the  solid  rock.  By  the  fact  of  the  atonement  our  author  means 
that  through  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  and  his  ever-living  intercession 
in  heaven,  men  are  saved  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin  and  are  pre- 
pared for  the  life  of  glory.  He  considers  this  the  essential  fact  of  Chris- 
tianity. "On  this  as  its  strong  foundation  stands  the  Church  of  God. 
We  build  on  sand  if  we  build  elsewhere."  "This  is  the  central  truth, 
the  denial  of  which  throws  the  whole  fabric  of  spiritual  truth  into  disinte- 
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gration  and  collapse.  It  sustains  the  functions  of  the  heart  to  every  other 
verity  in  the  Christian  scheme,  giving  to  it  life  and  power.  It  is  the  sun 
in  the  heavens  of  revelation,  around  which  other  doctrines  revolve,  and 
from  which  they  derive  their  light."  In  a  few  brief  sentences  Dr.  Hall 
gives  us  the  essence  of  his  theory:  "Christ  perfectly  obeyed  the  law 
broken  by  men,  and  echoed  back  from  humanity  God's  thoughts  respect- 
ing sin  and  holiness.  He  offered  as  our  representative  a  perfect  obe- 
dience, so  that  the  Father,  beholding  him  as  the  Son  of  man,  and  for 
men,  could  say,  'I  am  well  pleased.'  He  could  not  as  divine,  nor  as  a 
perfect  man,  offer  the  atonement  of  remorte ;  for  4  he  knew  no  sin.'  But 
he  did  suffer  on  our  behalf  many  of  the  consequences  of  sin — physical 
infirmities,  social  wrongs,  the  malignity  of  the  wicked,  mental  anguish, 
spiritual  trials;  and  'became  obedient  unto  death.'  Though  sinless,  hu 
stood  in  the  place  of  sinners,  confessing  their  guilt;  and  thus  his  soul 
was  made  an  4  offering  for  sin.'"  And  again  he  says:  "All  explana- 
tions of  the  atonement  have  partial  truth;  Christ  did  die  as  a  martyr;  as 
an  example;  as  a  pattern  of  self-surrender;  to  show  sympathy;  as  our 
representative;  to  reveal  the  love  of  God;  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  gov- 
ernment. The  atonement  fulfills  all  these  purposes;  but  each  is  not  all, 
and  all  are  defective  without  this — *  He  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree.'  "  Our  author  objects  to  the  "  moral  influence  theory  "  as 
incomplete  and  one-sided.  According  to  this  God  might  have  forgiven 
the  sinner  as  well  without  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  with  it,  provided  only 
the  sinful  disposition  be  changed.  But  the  work  of  salvntion  is  twofold; 
there  are  two  aspects  from  which  we  must  view  it,  the  human  and  the 
divine.  The  death  of  Christ  not  only  made  it  possible  for  man  to  repent 
and  exercise  faith,  but  also  removed  the  obstacles  on  the  divine  side  and 
enabled  God  to  show  his  love,  to  pardon  and  cleanse  the  sinner.  What  these 
obstacles  were  we  may  but  faintly  discern;  but,  whatever  they  were,  we 
believe  that  they  were  forever  removed  by  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus. 
Dr.  Hall  rejects  the  heathenish  notion  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  ap- 
peased the  wrath  of  God ;  he  holds  also  that  it  is  improper  to  say  that 
Christ  was  punished  for  our  sins.  Punishment  implies  guilt  in  him  who 
suffers  it  and  displeasure  in  him  who  inflicts  it.  An  innocent  person, 
therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  he  punished  for  a  guilty  one.  The  death  of 
Christ  was  substituted  for  our  bearing  the  penalty  of  sin,  answering  all 
the  purposes  for  which  punishment  might  have  been  inflicted,  and  with 
additional  advantages  which  punishment  could  not  have  secured.  Pun- 
ishment would  have  honored  the  law  but  destroyed  the  sinner;  atone- 
ment does  more  honor  to  the  law  and  saves  the  sinner.  "  It  was  not  the 
being  crushed  by  a  wheel  which  was  still  to  go  on  crushing  those  who 
oppose  men's  wickedness,  but  it  was  the  arresting  of  the  wheel  of  retribu- 
tive justice  which  otherwise  would  destroy  sinners.  His  death  was  his 
triumph  over  the  world's  evil.  It  was  not  the  triumph  of  a  whirling 
wheel.  He  was  not  conflicting  with  a  physical  or  social  law  and  pay- 
ing the  penalty  of  his  daring.  He  was  magnifying  the  moral  law  and 
gaining  the  eternal  rewards  of  obedieuce  unto  death.   He  was  not  help- 
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less  in  tbe  embraces  of  an  infernal  machine.  His  cross  was  the  weapon  of 
his  warfare  and  the  means  of  his  victory."  Therefore  St,  Paul  glorified 
in  the  cross.  "  Shall  we  be  ashamed  of  the  battlefield  where  such  a  vic- 
tory was  won  and  such  immortal  benefits  obtained  f  Were  Spartans 
ashamed  of  Thermopylae,  or  Athenians  of  Marathon,  or  Scots  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  and  shall  ttiose  redeemed  from  the  debasing  tyranny  of  sin  be 
ashamed  of  the  cross  ?  It  is  the  conqueror's  chariot,  it  is  the  Redeemer's 
throne.  The  grave  of  the  Crucified  is  the  gateway  of  glory ;  the  death  on 
the  cross  is  the  anthem  of  the  heavenly  host11  In  support  of  his  doc- 
trine Dr.  Hall  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  and  to  all  the 
prophets  of  the  old  covenant;  he  cites  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  very  words  of  Jesus ;  he  summons  to  the  witness  stand  each  of 
the  apostles  in  turn.  And  finally,  to  add  yet  more  to  the  magnificence  of 
this  vast  array  of  witnesses,  he  makes  his  appeal  to  the  experience  of  be- 
lievers in  all  ages,  and  shows  that  this  doctrine  has  been  written  not 
merely  with  pen  and  ink,  but  also  in  the  life  history  of  millions  of 
redeemed  ones,  of  whom  by  far  the  greater  part  already  chant  the 
song  within  the  veil,  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive 
power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  aud  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
blessing." 


PHILOSOPHY,  SCIENCE,  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

My  Literary  Pamlon*.  By  W.  D.  Howklu.  12mo,  pp.  281.  New  York  :  Harper  k  Broth- 
ers. Price,  cloth,  $1.80. 

"  What  a  dear,  delightful,  garrulous  old  egotist  he  is! "  was  said  by  one 
man  to  another  concerning  an  elderly  person  of  eminence  to  whom  both 
had  just  listened.  It  may  be  possible  to  read  Mr.  Howells's  book  through 
without  disgust  or  weariness,  but  we  wonder  whether  it  was  really  worth 
while  for  him  to  set  down  all  the  trivialities  of  personal  experience  which 
make  up  so  much  of  this  volume,  or  for  the  publishers  to  preserve  them  in 
so  many  pages  of  print.  So  experienced  and  successful  a  publishing  house 
must  know  its  public,  must  know  what  the  market  will  take,  and  by  printing 
virtually  says, ' 4  This  is  what  people  want  and  will  pay  for. "  If  they  are  right, 
then  we  suppose  Mr.  Howell b  must  have  become  so  important  a  personage 
that,  like  the  royal  family,  his  smallest  doings  are  worthy  of  record  in  a 
court  bulleti  n  or  a  duodecimo.  But  while  this  book  is  frankly  egotistical  it 
would  not  be  readable  or  endurable  if  its  interest  were  limited  to  Mr.  How- 
ells's affairs  and  experiences;  his  life  and  personality  are  only  the  strings 
on  which  a  great  many  persons,  books,  and  other  things  are  strung  to- 
gether and  brought  brightly  into  view.  Nevertheless,  his  volume  belongs 
to  light  literature,  very  light.  His  successes,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
depend  upon  the  verdict  of  women.  It  may  be  that  there  are  women 
enough  who  are  interested  in  the  small  confessions  and  self-revealings  of  a 
popular  author  to  make  an  appreciative  and  approving  audience  for  My 
Literary  Pauiont.  It  may  even  be  that  some  profit,  encouragement,  and 
help  may  be  derived  from  this  minutely  detailed  narrative  of  literary  effort 
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not  it  was  because  it  took  me  so  with  the  old  enchantment  of  that  land  I 
gave  my  heart  promptly  to  it.  Of  course,  there  are  terrible  hngueurt  Id  it, 
and  you  do  get  tired  of  the  same  story  told  over  and  over  from  the  different 
points  of  view;  and  yet  it  is  such  a great  story,  and  unfolded  with  such  a 
magnificent  breadth  and  noble  fullness,  that  one  who  blames  it  lightly 
blames  himself  heavily.  There  are  certain  books  of  it — Caponsacchi's  story, 
Pompilia'8  story,  and  Count  Guido's  story— that  I  think  ought  to  rank  with 
the  greatest  poetry  ever  written,  and  that  have  a  direct,  dramatic  expression 
of  the  fact  and  character  which  is  without  rival.  There  is  a  noble  and 
lofty  pathos  in  the  close  of  CaponsacchTs  statement,  an  artless  and  manly 
break  from  his  self-control  throughout,  that  seems  to  me  the  last  possible 
effect  in  its  kind ;  and  Pompilia's  story  holds  all  of  womanhood  in  it,  the 
purity,  the  passion,  the  tenderness,  the  helplessness. .  . .  Yes,  as  I  think  it 
over,  *  The  Ring  and  the  Book  '  appears  to  me  one  of  the  few  great  poems 
whose  splendor  can  never  suffer  lasting  eclipse,  however  it  may  presently 
have  fallen  into  abeyance.  If  it  had  come  down  to  us  from  some  elder 
time  ...  it  would  be  ranked  where  it  belongs,  with  the  great  epics."  We 
are  not  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Howells's  confession  that  Zola  has  been  one 
of  his  "great  literary  passions,  almost  as  great  as  Flaubert,  and  greater  than 
Daudct  or  Maupassant,"  although  this  prepares  us  for  the  last  chapter, 
which  informs  us  that  the  noblest  of  all  his  enthusiasms  is  his  "  devotion 
for  the  writings  of  Lyof  Tolstoy."  Hear  him:  "  Tolstoy  gave  me  heart  to 
hope  that  the  world  may  yet  be  made  over  in  the  image  of  Him  who  died 
for  it,  when  all  Ctesnr's  things  shall  be  finally  rendered  unto  Caesar,  and 
men  shall  come  into  their  own,  into  the  right  to  labor  and  the  right 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  each  one  master  of  himself  and  servant 
of  every  other."  "As  I  read  his  different  ethical  books,  What  to  Do, 
My  Con/amon,  and  My  Reliffion,  I  recognized  their  truth  with  a  rapture 
such  as  I  have  known  in  no  other  reading,  and  I  rendered  them  my  alle- 
giance, heart  and  soul.  They  have  it  yet,  and  I  believe  they  will  have  it 
while  I  live."  "  There  was  but  one  life  ever  lived  upon  the  earth  which 
was  without  failure,  and  that  was  Christ's,  whose  erring  and  stumbling 
follower  Tolstoy  is.  There  is  no  other  example,  no  other  ideal,  and  the 
chief  use  of  Tolstoy  is  to  enforce  this  fact  in  our  age,  after  nineteen  cen- 
turies of  hopeless  endeavor  to  substitute  ceremony  for  character  and  the 
creed  for  the  life."  "  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
reading,  and  not  even  in  the  early  moment  of  my  literary  enthusiasms,  I 
have  known  such  utter  satisfaction  in  any  writer,  and  this  supreme  joy 
has  come  to  me  at  a  time  of  life  when  new  friendships,  not  to  say  new 
passions,  are  rare  and  reluctant.  ...  I  believe  if  I  had  not  turned  the 
.  corner  of  my  fiftieth  year  when  I  first  knew  Tolstoy  I  should  not  have 
bceu  able  to  know  him  as  fully  as  I  did.  He  has  been  to  me  that  final 
consciousness  which  he  speaks  of  so  wisely  in  his  essay  on  Life.  ...  It 
is  with  the  wish  to  offer  the  greatest  homage  .  .  .  which  any  man  can  pay 
to  another  that  I  close  this  record  with  the  name  of  Lyof  Tolstoy."  So 
the  last  heard  of  Mr.  Howells  is  that  he  if*  submerged  in  Tolstoy  without 
hope  or  desire  for  resuscitation.    One  takes  some  risk  in  criticising  Mr. 
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supremacy  of  moral  obligation,  the  majesty  of  duty,  survive  the  analysis 
and  glow  with  new  fire  under  the  brilliant  dialectics  of  the  author.  We 
may  also  iuclude  in  this  review  a  brief  notice  of  a  theory  which  we  cannot 
unhesitatingly  accept.    The  key  to  the  problem  of  punishment  Dr.  Hyslop 
finds  in  the  doctrine  that  men  are  responsible,  but  not  equally  respon- 
sible.   Older  schools  of  thinking  assumed  equality  of  responsibility,  which 
was  an  error.    Determinists  with  their  denial  of  freedom — and  therefore 
of  all  responsibility — fall  into  a  worse  error  in  teaching  that  punishment 
should  aim  at  correction ;  for  on  their  theory  no  correction  is  possible. 
Corrective  punishment  logically  depends  on  freedom.    The  unequal  re- 
sponsibility results  from  the  causes— heredity  and  education — pleaded  for 
by  determinists;  but  these  causes  do  not  destroy  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility.   This  doctrine  of  inequality  is  attractive  in  its  theoretical  form, 
and  it  loses  nothing  of  this  charm  for  the  human  reader  in  the  author's 
handling  of  it.   But  as  a  practical  matter,  with  a  case  to  be  decided  by 
a  court,  it  suggests  insuperable  objections.     Of  course  these  may  be 
overcome  by  a  legal  settlement  of  the  region  of  doubt — by  declaring  all 
criminals  imperfectly  responsible,  and  therefore  to  be  subjected  to  indefi- 
nite periods  of  correction.   There  might  be  less  hesitation  in  accepting 
this  doctrine,  if  experience  did  not  seem  to  deny  success  to  our  methods 
of  correction.    Dr.  Hyslop  has  a  neat  way  of  accepting  dcterminist  con- 
clusions from  the  premises  of  freedom.    We  are  disposed  to  suggest,  in 
reply  to  his  theory  of  inequality,  that  the  causes  alleged  may  break  down 
all  freedom  as  probably  as  they  may  impair  it.    Or,  to  employ  a  simple 
figure,  one  man  may  have  less  light  than  another  and  yet  may  have 
enough.    He  may  be  more  liable  to  temptation  and  yet  have  the  power  to 
resist  temptation.    And  we  see  not  why  corrective  punishment  may  not 
consist  with  complete  responsibility.    Just  why  heredity  and  environment 
should  seem  merely  to  weaken  freedom  is  not  at  all  clear  anywhere  ex- 
cept at  the  end  of  Dr.  Hyslop's  enthymemes.    Plain  old  judicial  language 
such  as,  "Did  the  prisoner  know  he  was  doing  wrong,  and  had  he  the 
power  not  to  do  wrong? n  may  be  answered  affirmatively  in  any  case  of  a 
culprit  not  insane.    If  we  refine  upon  the  matter  in  the  interest  of  human- 
itarianism,  we  ought  not  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  responsibility.    If  it 
is  impaired  it  may  be  destroyed ;  if  it  is  destroyed  a  new  kind  of  asylums 
should  take  the  place  of  our  prisons.    In  fine,  it  seems  to  us  that  Dr. 
Hyslop's  vindication  of  freedom  is  of  small  use  in  the  matter  of  penology. 
Nor  ore  we  quite  sure  that  he  has  not  in  this  chapter  surrendered  what  he 
proved  in  the  preceding  ones — theoretical  freedom.    We  have  to  go  back 
a  long  way  in  our  reading  to  recall  a  writer  so  richly  gifted  in  dialectic 
as  our  author  is.    Like  the  schoolmen,  he  can  prove  anything  he  likes; 
and  he  can  do  it  more  neatly  and  conclusively  than  any  sophist  of  them 
all.   We  greatly  admire  this  dialectical  ability  as  it  is  employed  In  this 
book.    If  we  wanted  any  theory  picked  to  pieces  and  reduced  to  im- 
palpable n  ess,  we  should,  if  possible,  seek  the  services  of  Dr.  Hyslop.  The 
misfortune  remains,  however,  in  a  suspicion  that  our  author  might  as 
easily  have  reached  opposite  conclusions  in  some  cases.    And  we  should 
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hesitate  to  "  indorse  for  "  some  theories  of  this  book,  because  the  premises 
may  yield,  in  his  future  handling  of  them,  conclusions  of  which  we  have 
not  so  much  as  a  scent  of  suspicion.  The  book  is  stiff  but  delightful 
reading,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  stimulating  to  the  man  who  enjoys  it. 
But  we  are  wary  when  its  conclusions  are  modestly  set  down,  especially 
when  they  land  us  in  compromises  such  as  lurk  in  unequal  freedom. 

The  Complete  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Rttbert  Browning.  Cambridge  Edition. 
Crown  Svo,  pp.  1063.  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.    Price,  cloth,  gilt 

An  unsurpassed  triumph  in  bookmaking;  the  apparently  impossible 
has  been  done.  In  some  editions  the  works  of  Browning  fill  twenty  vol- 
umes; here  we  have  them  all  in  one  well-made  and  manageable  volume, 
which  can  be  held  easily  in  the  hand.  In  addition  to  the  poems  and 
dramas  it  includes  a  biographical  sketch  of  Browning,  his  essay  on 
Shelley,  explanatory  notes,  an  index  of  titles,  and  another  of  first  lines. 
With  this  one  volume,  and  George  Willis  Cooke's  Guidebook  to  Brown- 
ing, published  by  the  same  house,  the  student  is  completely  equipped 
for  the  Btudy  of  the  most  profound  and  powerful  of  modern  poets; 
though  if  one  chooses  he  may  add  the  authorized  life  of  the  poet  by  Mrs. 
Orr,  issued  also  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  We  say  again,  this  vol- 
ume is  every  way  a  marvel  of  bookmaking.  In  one  tenth  the  compass, 
for  one  tenth  the  price,  it  gives  us  the  whole  of  Browning  in  handsome, 
durable,  and  portable  form.  It  is  a  great  service  to  the  public  and  a  great 
achievement  by  the  firm  who  publish  it.  We  add  hero  a  few  suggestions 
for  the  study  of  Browning.  Much  depends  on  how  that  study  is  begun. 
If  one  begins  with  "Paracelsus," or  "Bordello,"  or  "Fifine  at  the  Fair" 
he  will  not  be  likely  to  pursue  his  study  far.  But  let  a  minuter  begin 
with  "  Saul,"  and  go  on  with  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  and  "  A  Death  in  the 
Desert,"  and  "  An  Epistle,  containing  the  Strange  Medical  Experience  of 
Karsbish,  the  Arab  Physician,"  and  "Caliban  upon  Setebos;  or,  Natural 
Theology  in  the  Island,"  and  "Prospice,"  and  "The  Grammarian's  Fu- 
neral," and  "  La  Saisiaz, "  and  ' 4  Christmas  Eve, "  and  4 « Easter  Day. "  And, 
speaking  generally,  let  anybody  begin  with  "  Evelyn  Hope,"  and  "  Herve" 
Kiel,"  and  "The  Flight  of  the  Duchess,"  and  "One  Word  More,"  and 
"By  the  Fireside;"  and  then  go  on  with  "The  Lost  Leader,"  and 
"The  Patriot,"  and  "Instans  Tyrannus,"  and  "Echctlos,"  and  "  Hal- 
bert  and  Hob,"  and  "Abt  Vogler,"and  "Clive,"  and  "Waring,"  and 
"  Muleykeh."  After  this  read  anywhere  in  "  Dramatic  Lyrics,"  or  "  Dra- 
matic Romances,"  or  "  Men  and  Women,"  or  "  Dramatis  Persona?."  Later, 
try  "  Pippa  Passes,"  and  "  Balaustion's  Adventure,"  and  "A  Blot  in  the 
'Scutcheon,"  and  "Colombo's  Birthday,"  and  "Aristophanes'  Apology," 
and  "The  Agamemnon  of  ./Eschylus."  At  last  read  that  mighty  work, 
"The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  or  anything  else  you  please.  And,  finding 
out  what  interests  you  most,  go  back  to  it  and  read  it,  study  it,  again  and 
again.  Persevere.  Tour  intellectual  muscles  will  expand.  Tour  spirit- 
ual coasts  will  be  enlarged.  Tour  joy  in  God  and  in  his  world  will  be 
increased. 
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HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

History  of  the  United  Statee  from  the  Compromise  of  1850.    Bj  J  amis  Ford  Rhodes. 
Vol.  ill.  1880-160*.  8vo,  pp.  669.  New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers.  Price,  cloth,  $8.60. 

Bernardo  de  Brito,  when  he  began  his  Monorchia  Lusitana,  or  "  His- 
tory of  the  Portuguese  Monarchy,"  started,  on  what  is  obviously  the  only 
thorough  and  philosophic  system  of  writing  history,  with  the  very  begin- 
ning of  things — the  creation  of  the  world  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
his  drama.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  without  the  creation  there  could 
lhave  been  no  history  of  Portugal.  It  is  equally  true  that  any  history  sup- 
poses the  existence  of  some  previous  history,  to  understand  which  is  neces- 
sary in  interpreting  with  absolute  fidelity  the  later  period;  and  there  can  be 
.no  doubt  that  the  development  of  Portuguese  institutions  and  national  life 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had  a  vital,  if  somewhat  remote, 
connection  with  events  in  patriarchal  and  pagan  ages.  But  it  detracts 
.something  from  the  value  of  Do  Brito's  work  as  an  adequate  commentary 
on  Portuguese  affairs  that  his  life  did  not  prove  long  enough  to  enable 
•him  to  bring  it  down  to  a  period  when  there  existed  any  Portuguese 
monarchy  at  all.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  wiser  from  a  practical  standpoint,  if  not 
so 'logical.  With  the  lesson  of  Bancroft's  example  before  him,  he  begins 
at  once  with  tho  period  which  he  especially  desires  to  portray.  Nor  was 
it  necessary  for  him  to  trace  the  progress  of  our  government  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  century.  This  has  already  been  done,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  such  competent  scholars  as  Schouler,  Adams,  and  MacMaster.  The 
period  he  covers  is,  indeed,  "within  the  memory  of  men  still  living" — a 
^condition  not  often  favorable  to  a  calm  and  unprejudiced  narrative.  Yet 
probably  in  no  country  has  there  ever  been  a  period,  so  embittered  with 
strife,  of  which  it  was  possible  at  the  distance  of  a  single  generation  to 
.formulate  judgments  more  fair  and  dispassionate,  more  sober  and  his- 
toric. The  great  actors  in  the  events  of  a  third  of  a  century  ago  have  left 
the  stage.  The  old  bone  of  contention  has  been  removed,  sectional  hatred 
has  largely  subsided,  party  allegiance  has  been  greatly  weakened.  There 
lias  been  since  the  war  a  vast  expansion  of  wealth  and  population.  Great 
commonwealths  not  existing  then  now  constitute  factors  in  our  political 
affairs.  New  conditions  confront  us,  new  problems  are  demanding  solu- 
tion. And  So  Mr.  Rhodes  can  write  this  able  volume  and  lay  before  us  a 
broad  and  mainly  impartial  view  of  those  modern  times  that  tried  men's 
souls.  The  first  chapter,  constituting  Chapter  XII  of  the  entire  work, 
is  a  review  of  material,  economic,  and  social  conditions  during  the  years 
included  in  the  two  preceding  volumes.  He  carries  us  back  to  a  time 
when  the  quickest  transatlantic  voyage  lasted  ten  days,  when  our  news- 
papers received  no  dispatches  from  Europe  except  by  mail,  when  Mr. 
Emerson,  on  one  of  his  lecturing  tours  in  1851,  arrived  at  Pittsburg  "  after 
a  very  tedious  and  disagreeable  journey  from  Philadelphia,  by  railway 
and  canal,  with  little  food  and  less  sleep,  two  nights  being  spent  on  the 
railcars,  and  the  third  on  the  floor  of  a  canal  boat."  The  author  does  not 
hesitate, on  occasion,  to  discard  some  of  the  traditional  stateliness  of  history, 
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without,  in  our  opinion,  sacrificing  much  real  dignity  thereby.  Perhaps 
the  means  we  enjoy  for  greater  rapidity  and  convenience  in  locomotion 
has  ixerted  an  unconscious  influence  on  his  style.  We  note  his  use  not 
seldom  of  the  first  person  singular.  He  also  ventures  upon  some  discus- 
sions not  usually  included  within  the  functions  of  historical  composition 
in  its  narrower  sense,  though  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  causes  un- 
derlying certain  events  and  conditions. .  In  this  same  first  chapter  he 
devotes  several  pages  to  a  concise  exposition  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  He  says,  for  instance:  M  As  the  tendency  of  protective  legislation 
is  to  make  manufacturers  look  to  a  paternal  government  for  help,  when 
they  ought  to  rely  on  their  own  efforts,  so  also  does  it  lead  statesmen  to 
attribute  to  their  legislation  results  due  mainly  to  other  causes."  And  he 
cites  the  11  magnificent  development  of  the  iron  industry  "  as  caused,  not 
by  legislation,  but  by  "the  cheapening  of  pig  iron  by  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  the  blast  furnace,  by  the  use  of  better  fuel  and  less  of 
the  better  fuel  per  ton  of  metal,  by  a  study  of  effects  brought  about  by  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  different  ores,  and  by  the  introduction  of  chemical 
analysis  in  every  stage  of  operation;  by  the  practical  application  of  the 
Bessemer  process  and  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron ;  and  by  economy  of 
work  and  the  use  of  improved  machinery  in  every  department  of  manu- 
facture." But  in  what  measure  protective  legislation  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  and  practical  application  of  these  factors  in 
successful  iron  manufacture,  in  the  face  of  bitter  competition  and  cheaper 
production  in  foreign  lands,  is  another  question.  The  panic  of  1857  is 
attributed  to  "  the  expansion  of  credit,  induced  by  the  rapid  building  of 
new  railroads  and  by  the  new  supply  of  gold  from  California."  "Except 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  there  was  little  or  no  bribery 
in  the  legislatures  of  the  States."  "Municipal  rottenness  already  existed 
in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  eastern  cities.  .  .  .  The  con- 
dition of  New  York  may  have  been  as  bad  as  it  is  to-day;  but  the  general 
complaint,  now  heard  in  almost  every  city  having  a  population  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand,  of  bribery,  jobbing,  and  misused  funds,  is 
not  a  feature  of  the  decade  of  1850-60.  .  .  .  Outside  of  three  or  four  of 
the  largest  eastern  cities  the  direct  use  of  money  to  buy  voters  was  sub- 
stantially unknown."  The  following  is  hygienically  valuable,  if  not  his- 
torically important :  "  Those  who  argue  that  Americans  labor  too  much  do 
not  give  a  proper  direction  to  their  well-meant  counsel.  Let  the  doctrine 
of  more  rational  and  better  prepared  food,  of  more  active  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  be  preached.  .  .  .  What  is  called  overwork  is  frequently  but 
under-oxygenation."  No  one  in  those  times  "walked  when  he  could 
ride."  "Athletics  were  unknown."  "The  use  of  the  frying  pan  in  the 
West  and  South  pointed  well  the  quaint  remark  that  'God  sends  meat  and 
the  devil  sends  cooks.' "  "  The  hearty  English  salutation  of  1  Good  morn- 
ing'had  given  way  to  an  inquiry  about  one's  health,  .  .  .  requiring  an 
answer  about  one's  physical  feelings  and  condition."  Chapter  XIII  deals 
with  affairs  in  South  Carolina,  from  Lincoln's  election  to  the  dispatch  of  the 
Star  of  the  West  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter.    "If  anyone  is  inclined  to 
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doubt  that  there  is  other  than  a  single  cause  for  secession  and  the  war  that 
ensued,  if  he  feel  himself  almost  persuaded  by  the  earnest  and  pathetic 
statements  of  Southern  writers  since  the  war,  who  naturally  have  sought 
to  place  the  four  years1  devotion  and  heroism  of  the  South  on  a  higher 
basis  than  that  of  a  mighty  effort  to  conserve  an  institution  condemned 
alike  by  Christianity  and  by  ethics, let  him  read  the  speeches  and  newspaper 
articles  of  the  early  days  of  the  secession  movement  in  South  Carolina.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  South  Carolinians  looked  the  matter  squarely  in 
the  face  and  that  sincerity  characterized  their  utterances."  When  "the 
palmetto  and  lone  star  flag  was  stretched  across  the  street  from  an  upper 
window  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  office  "  it  was  hailed  M  with  cheers  and 
expressions  of  passionate  attachment ;  "  but  11  there  was  anxiety  for  the 
future,  and  on  the  whole  the  feeling  was  stern  and  deep,  as  befitted  an 
Anglo-Saxon  community  on  the  eve  of  revolution."  Of  Buchanan  Mr. 
Rhodes  says:  "It  was  a  pregnant  opportunity  for  an  executive  gifted 
with  singleness  of  purpose,  a  dauntless  temper  of  mind,  and  a  wisdom  to 
guide  his  valor  to  act  in  safety.  .  .  .  Vacillating  and  obstinate  by  turns, 
he  floundered  about  in  a  sea  of  perplexity,  throwing  away  chance  after 
chance,  and,  though  not  wanting  in  good  intentions  and  sincere  patriot- 
ism, he  laid  himself  open  to  the  undisguised  contempt  of  all  sections  and 
all  parties."  Yet  (ifrom  an  oft-repeated  Northern  charge  that  he  was 
actuated  by  treachery  to  his  own  section  he  has  been  fully  absolved." 
"  Of  all  our  Presidents,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  Buchanan  made 
the  most  miserable  failure."  "  That  Buchanan  deserves  historical  censure 
for  not  having  pursued  the  Jacksonian  policy  seems  to  me  beyond  question." 
From  the  remainder  of  the  book  our  space  allows  but  one  or  two  brief 
quotations.  Of  the  bombardment  of  Sumter  he  says :  "In  the  gray  of 
the  morning,  when  the  roar  of  the  cannon  was  heard,  the  city  poured  out 
its  people.  They  thronged  to  the  wharves  and  the  Battery.  On  no  gala 
occasion  had  the  reporter  seen  so  many  ladies  on  this  favorite  promenade 
as  now  turned  out  to  witness  the  opening  scene  of  the  great  tragedy  of 
the  civil  war."  We  could  extend  our  quotations  almost  indefinitely, 
but  must  close  with  the  author's  estimate  of  McClellan:  "Personally 
courageous  himself,  he  had  great  fear  for  his  army,  and  was  full  of  appre- 
hension that  his  movements  would  not  be  attended  with  success."  44  Could 
the  Northern  people  have  known  him  as  well  as  we  now  do, through  the  pub- 
lication of  his  private  correspondence,  they  would  have  been  amazed  and 
their  confidence  shaken.  Rapid  advancement  and  hero  worship  had 
swollen  him  up  with  conceit."  He  magnified  M  Johnston's  force  of  41,000 
into  one  of  150,000."  44  Had  Johnston  been  in  McClellan's  place,  we 
may  be  reasonably  certain  that  a  battle  in  Virginia  perhaps  as  momen- 
tous in  its  results  as  Gettysburg  would  have  been  fought  before  Christmas 
Day  of  1861.  .  .  .  But  McClellan  dallied  with  opportunity,  seeing  phan- 
toms in  the  shape  of  an  immense  army  before  him  and  powerful  enemies  be- 
hind him."  President  Lincoln  remarked,  in  January,  1862,  44  If  General 
McClellan  does  not  want  to  use  the  army  I  would  like  to  borrow  it,  pro- 
vided I  could  see  how  it  could  be  made  to  do  something."    In  February 
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"McClellan  had  an  army  three  times  as  large  as  Johnston's.**  "Had 
McClellan  advanced  February  22  a  cheap  victory  awaited  him."  "It  is 
certain  that  if  the  Grant  of  Donelson  had  been  in  command  he  would  have 
fought  Johnston's  army  and  beaten  it."  At  the  close  of  the  volume  a 
single  page  describes  the  passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  and  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  in  April,  1862.  This  immediately  follows  a  ten- 
page  discussion  of  Shiloh.  Does  the  discrepancy  imply  that  the  relative 
importance  of  the  two  events  is  in  the  same  proportion?  But  we  must  stop. 
We  commend  the  work  cordially.  It  is  the  best,  the  only  history,  in  the 
true  sense,  of  the  secession  and  rebellion  period.  It  is  able,  scholarly,  and 
essentially  just,  and  the  author's  statements  are  fortified  by  ample  refer- 
ences to  authorities.  A  welcome  feature  is  the  insertion  of  maps.  We 
especially  mention  the  beautiful  two- page  colored  map  of  the  battlefield 
of  Bull  Run.  As  usual,  the  imprint  of  the  publishers  on  the  title-page  is 
a  guarantee  of  faithfulness  in  typographical  matters. 

HitUfiry  ofRcligiun.  A  Sketch  of  Primitive  Religious  Beliefs  and  Practice*,  and  of  the  Ori- 
gin aud  Character  of  the  Great  Systems.  By  Allan  Me.nzies,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism  In  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  12mo,  pp.  438.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
lier'sSons.  Price,  cloth,  81.«>. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  comparative  religion  is  the  purpose  of  this 
book.  It  deals  with  the  principal  religions  of  mankind  with  a  desire  to 
render  a  service  both  to  Christian  faith  and  to  the  science  of  religion.  It 
is  a  comprehensive  and  concise  review  of  its  great  subject,  suitable  for  a 
text-book  or  a  guiilc  to  personal  study.  It  is  a  calm,  clear  presentation 
of  the  history  of  human  beliefs,  in  cool  scientific  temper,  without  one 
poetic  touch  or  imaginative  illumination  or  throb  of  feeling;  giving  the 
history  of  religion  as  a  botanist  might  describe  the  evolution  of  plant 
life.  It  has  no  more  gushing  of  sentiment  than  is  customary  in  a  chem- 
ical laboratory;  no  more  display  of  emotion  than  attends  the  field  practice 
of  a  class  in  surveying.  Yet  all  the  facts  are  handled  with  sober  respect 
and  a  due  sense  of  their  sacred  significance.  Nowhere  is  there  a  trace  of 
sneer  or  scorn  at  any  cherished  reverence  of  any  human  soul,  however 
dark  and  crude  and  ignorant.  The  austerity  of  science  never  seems  so 
grim  as  when  it  deals  with  the  things  most  dear  to  the  heart.  Yet  the 
6tudy  of  practical  anatomy  is  no  disrespect  to  the  body  or  the  life  of 
man.  The  author  says  at  the  beginning  of  his  chapter  on  Christianity :  w  A 
view  of  our  own  religion,  written  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  faith  and 
love  we  feci  toward  it,  but  of  scientific  accuracy,  must  appear  to  many 
Christians  to  be  cold  and  meager."  This  feeling  wo  ourselves  have  had 
in  reading  Dr.  Menzies's  book ;  but  then  wo  have  also  marveled  many 
times  at  the  extraordinary  composure  of  the  style  of  the  four  exongelists, 
especially  at  the  calmness  of  the  New  Testament  narratives  which  tell  of 
the  crisis  of  the  ages,  the  supreme  tragedy  of  history  in  the  miraculous 
life,  the  trial,  the  death,  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  writing  there  is  amazingly  unemotional.  The  exclamations  and  ex- 
pletives of  feeling  are  absent.  The  bare  concise  history  is  given  without 
rage  or  heat  or  tears  or  astonishment  or  wailing  on  the  writer's  part,  and 
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left  to  produce  its  own  effect  without  note  or  comment ;  not  one  hyster- 
ical expression,  nut  so  much  as  a  sob,  but  a  statuesque  calmness,  a  placid- 
ity almost  scientific  in  the  narrator.  This  is  well,  because,  for  one  thing, 
the  calm,  cool  style  of  the  evangelists  forbids  that  anyone  should  say  that 
these  narratives  were  written  by  excited  men  with  heated  imaginations, 
carried  away  by  their  feelings,  the  clearness  of  their  intellectual  percep- 
tions dimmed  by  emotional  mists.  Professor  Menzies  defines  religion  as 
"the  worship  of  unseen  powers  from  a  sense  of  need."  lie  says  that  reli- 
gion and  civilization  advance  together.  His  book  is  divided  into  five 
parts.  The  first  treats  of  the  religion  of  the  early  world,  its  worship,  be- 
liefs, and  practices;  the  second,  of  the  isolated  national  religions  of  Baby- 
lon and  Assyria,  of  China,  and  of  ancient  Egypt;  the  third,  of  the  Sem- 
itic group,  including  the  Canaanites  and  Phoenicians,  Israel  and  Islam; 
the  fourth,  the  Aryan  groups,  the  religions  of  the  Teutons,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans,  the  religions  of  India  and  Persia;  while  part  fifth  has 
1'or  its  title  "  Universal  Religion,"  and  deals  with  Christianity.  A  good 
index  closes  the  book.  The  author  finds  psychological  necessity  to  be  the 
primary  basis  of  religion  in  the  human  mind.  We  would  judge  every 
book  of  this  kind  by  the  spirit  it  manifests  toward  Christianity  and  the 
place  it  give*  it  in  the  religious  history  of  our  race;  and  this  most  critical 
question  is  decided  favorably  when  we  find  the  author's  historic  research, 
which  marches  in  measured  step  with  scientific  steadiness,  bringing  all 
things  to  the  conclusion  that  Christianity  is  the  supreme,  universal,  and 
ultimate  religion.  He  says:  "We  have  indicated  the  chief  points  which 
in  a  scientific  comparison  of  Christianity  with  other  religions  appear  to 
constitute  its  distinctive  character;  and  we  hnve  sought  to  make  our 
statement  such  as  the  reasonable  adherents  of  other  religions  will  feel  to 
be  warranted.  The  points  are  these:  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  free- 
dom, it  is  a  .system  of  inner  inspiration  more  than  of  external  law  or  sys- 
tem, it  is  embodied  in  the  living  person  of  its  Founder,  in  which  alone  it 
can  be  truly  seen;  and  the  Founder  is  one  who  is  living  himself  in  the  re- 
lation to  Qod  to  which  he  calls  men  to  come,  and  feels  himself  called  and 
sent  to  be  the  Saviour  of  men."  We  quote  disconnectedly  a  few  state- 
ments from  the  closing  parts  of  the  volume:  "It  was  the  task  of  the 
apostle  Paul  to  work  out  the  theory  of  the  univcrsalism  of  Christianity." 
"Paul  was  the  first  great  theologian  of  the  Church."  Any  new  truth  or 
statement  thereof,  as,  for  example,  Christianity,  "inevitably  seeks  to  es- 
tablish itself  as  scientifically  true,  and  with  the  aid  of  tho  ruling  philo- 
sophical tendency  of  the  day  clothes  itself  in  a  view  of  the  universe  and  in 
a  creed."  "In  each  of  the  countries  to  which  it  came  Christianity  adopted 
what  it  could  of  the  religion  formerly  existing  there."  "  So  great  is  the 
variety  of  the  religions  of  Europe,  not  to  mention  that  of  the  negroes  or 
the  Shakers  in  America,  that  many  have  doubted  whether  they  ought  all 
to  bo  considered  as  branches  of  one  faith,  or  whether  they  would  not  more 
fitly  be  regarded  as  so  many  national  religions  which  have  all  alike  con- 
nected themselves  with  Christianity."  Christianity  "is  destined  to  become 
the  faith  of  all  mankind."  It  "has  a  message  to  which  men  become  always 
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more  willing  to  respond  as  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  civilization."  "In 
every  land  where  Christianity  prevails  an  influence  connected  with  religion 
is  at  work,  which  makes  for  the  emancipation  and  elevation  of  the  human 
person  and  for  the  awakening  of  the  manifold  energies  of  human  nature." 
This  is  "  the  immediate  and  native  tendency  of  the  religion  of  Jesus;  it 
opens  the  prison  doors  to  them  that  are  bound;  it  communicates  by  its 
inner  encouragement  an  energy  which  makes  the  infirm  forget  their  weak* 
nesses;  it  fills  the  heart  with  hope  and  opens  up  new  views  of  what  man 
can  do  and  can  become.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  the  one  truly  universal 
religion."  "  With  growing  experience  the  world  becomes  more  assured 
that  the  simplest  and  broadest  religion  ever  preached  upon  this  earth  is 
also  the  best  and  the  truest,  and  that  in  maintaining  Christianity  as  at 
first  preached,  and  applying  it  in  every  needed  direction,  lies  the  hope  of 
the  future  of  mankind." 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Christ  and  Hit  Friends.  A  Series  of  Revival  Sermons.  By  Rev.  Loots  Albert  Banks, 
D.Dv,  Pastor  Han*m  Place  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Author  of  The 
People's  Christ,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  383.  New  York :  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Co.  Price,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

Revival  sermons,  like  those  included  in  this  volume,  have  their  peculiar 
characteristics  and  are  to  be  measured  by  their  own  standards.  Some  of 
their  distinctive  features  should  be  large  emphasis  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin, 
earnest  portrayal  of  the  office  work  of  Christ  as  a  Redeemer,  constant  di- 
rectness of  appenl,  and  warm  exhortation  to  immediate  action.  All  of 
these  characteristics,  with  others  wo  have  not  mentioned,  are  found 
in  the  discourses  of  Dr.  Banks  now  under  consideration.  They  were  de- 
livered in  a  series  of  revival  meetings  held  in  his  present  pastorate  during 
the  lost  winter,  and  on  their  face  have  all  the  evidences  of  adaptability  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  Not  their  least  apparent 
merit,  as  the  discourses  now  appear  in  print,  is  the  speaker's  employment 
of  frequent  and  fervid  illustrations  to  reach  the  hearts  of  his  listeners. 
We  can  only  emphasize  his  wish  that  in  their  present  publication  these 
discourses  "  may  bring  comfort  and  inspiration  to  the  friends  of  Christ 
wherever  they  may  go."  Dr.  Banks  is  a  fertile  and  fluent  preacher,  from 
whose  study  volumes  of  living  sermons  come  in  swift  succession. 

The  Imperfect  Angel,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Thomas  Q.  Selbt.  Crown  Sto,  pp.  281. 

ClndnnaU :  Cranston  A  Curts.  New  York :  Bunt  1  Eaton.   Price,  cloth,  00  cents. 
The  Lesson  of  a  THiemma,  anil  Other  Sermons.  By  Thomas  O.  Scldt.  Crown  8vo,  pp. 

400.   New  York :  Hunt  A  Eaton.  Cincinnati :  Cranston  A  Curts.  Price,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Volumes  of  sermons  come  from  the  English  and  American  press  in  a 
flood,  much  of  which  is  14  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable,"  or  flimsy  and 
frothy.  Not  of  that  description  are  the  volumes  here  noticed.  A  com- 
petent judge  and  critic  says  that  Sclby  is  a  preacher,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
poet.  The  author  of  these  sermons  is  a  gifted  English  Weslcyan  of  high 
repute.    A  strong  desire  to  attract  attention  to  them  prompts  this  notice. 
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Dr.  Marcus  Dods  spoke  justly  and  discreetly  when  he  said:  11  Who  Mr. 
Sclby  is  we  do  not  know,  but  if  he  has  been  preaching  such  sermons  as 
these  for  many  years  he  is  clearly  guilty  of  hiding  a  very  brilliant  light 
under  a  bushel.  No  sermons  we  have  recently  met  with  strike  us  as  being 
so  fresh  in  thought,  and  certainly  none  are  so  felicitous  in  illustration. 
He  is  never  vague,  never  sentimental,  never  effusive,  but  from  end  to  end 
his  sermons  arc  alive  with  imagination  and  sense."  They  are  pertinent 
and  powerful  for  the  life  of  to-day. 

The  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  R.  A.  Torrey,  Author  of  How  to  Bring  Men  to 
Christ,  etc.  12mo,  pp.  67.  New  York  :  F.  H.  Revell  Co.   Price,  cloth,  50  cents. 

In  this  little  handbook  the  author's  personal  baptism  with  the  Spirit  is 
the  basis  of  his  dogmatic  teaching.  Besides  other  kindred  matters  he 
writes  of  the  nature  of  the  baptism,  its  necessity  and  possibility,  and  the 
method  of  obtaining  it.  That  the  baptism  is  for  service  rather  than  for 
cleansing  is  a  striking  position  which  he  takes.  We  briefly  quote: 
"There  is  a  line  of  teaching,  put  forward  by  a  very  earnest  but  mistaken 
body  of  people,  that  has  brought  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  baptism  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  into  disrepute.  .  .  .  Not  a  line  of  Scripture  can  be  ad- 
duced to  show  that  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  eradication  of 
the  sinful  nature.  .  .  .  The  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  for  the 
puq>oseof  cleansing  from  sin,  but  for  the  purpose  of  empowering  for  serv- 
ice." Such  a  sentiment  will  be  voted  nothing  short  of  heresy,  as  judged 
by  the  standards  which  geuerally  obtain.  Yet  there  is  much  in  this  little 
treatise  which  is  true,  sweet,  and  winsome. 

The  Parliamentarian ;  or.  Parliamentary  Law  Condensed.  By  Rev.  T.  B.  Nekly,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Authorof  Young  Worker*  in  the  Church,  etc.  lOmo,  pp.  90.  Cincinnati  :  Crans- 
ton A  Curts.  New  York :  Hunt  A  Eaton.  Price,  cloth,  40  centa. 

This  compilation  carries  its  abundant  credentials.  Dr.  Neely  h:is 
long  been  recognized  as  a  master  in  the  department  of  parliamentary 
law.  To  suy  that  the  present  manual  is  written  with  his  usual  clearness 
and  force  is  to  give  it  all  necessary  recommendation.  Young  people  in 
their  various  literary  organizations  and  "  members  of  ordinary  societies" 
will  find  it  a  reliable  guide;  and  for  their  use  it  has  been  especially  pre- 
pared by  the  author. 

History  of  the  Second  International  Conference  of  the  Epworth  League*.  8vo,  pp.  15*. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. :  The  Times  Printing  Co.  Price,  paper,  SO  cents. 

The  Epworth  Leagues  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church,  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  met 
in  a  great  convention  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of 
last  June.  This  handsome  pamphlet  contains  a  full  account  of  all  the  ex- 
ercises, with  reports  of  all  sermons  and  addresses  which  were  delivered. 
Our  own  Church  reports  a  league  membership  of  over  one  million,  twenty- 
five  hundred  new  chapters  having  been  organized  last  year.  It  is  a  mar- 
velous movement  now  and  promises  greater  things  for  the  Church  of  to- 
morrow. 
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